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—1  roportional    Representation    5S 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Stations 

— Publication    on     .  . . 

"'■'^'pian/*"''    ^"    ^»''- "Water"  Md   Electric      '    ' 
See  aJso  "Liffkting,"  ' '•'Wcaer-Supply- ''^^ 

Employment 

— Employmem   Stan(la;di;rali„n   in   Public  Serv- 
ice fbook  review)    ..  ,«» 
Sec  also  "Labor  Problemi' 


Engineering,   Municipal 

— Cincinnati      Hydrographic     Survey      (photo- 
graph)          149 

— Engineering    Business    Exchange. 569 

— Foundations,   Ordinary    (book   review) 555 

See     also     "Roads,"     "Sewage,"     "Water- 
Supply,"  etc. 

Excess  Condemnation 

— ^Milwaukee,    Wis 136 


Farms,  Municipal — See 
Prisons" 


'Police   and 


Finance,  Municipal  and  County 

— Accounts  of  City   Officials,  City  Responsible 
for  Settlement  of — ^Jonesboro,  Ark. — (legal 

decision)    227 

— Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Municipal 161 

— -Bond  Issues 

Alternative  Propositions,  Voting  on — Okla- 
homa— (legal    decision) 659 

Clarke  County,  Wash.,  for  Columbia  River 

Interstate   Bridge    89 

Harris  County,  Tex.,  for  Harbor  Develop- 
ment in   Houston 356 

Liability    of    City    Only    to    Original    Pur- 
chaser   of    Invalid     Bonds — Henderson, 

Ky. — (legal   decision)     331 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Fire  Alarm  System....     219 

Los  Angeles.   Calif.,   School   Buildings 164 

Manitowoc.  Wis.,  Local  Direct   Sale 160 

Market    for    Municipal    Bonds 643 

Mason    City,    Iowa,    Water-Works 26.'i 

Milwaukee,    Wis.,    Street   and    Bridge    Im- 
provement         I3f, 

Misnomer   of  Bonds   Does   Not   Invalidate 
Issue — Detroit,   Mich. —  (legal   decision).      331 

New   Castle,    Pa.,   Roads 219 

St.   Paul,   Minn.,  Municipal  Bank  Handles 

City    Securities    in    Fractional    Parts.  .  .  .      161 
Seattle  Wash.,  Bonds  Sold  over  Counter..        72 

Toledo,   Ohio.    Street   Extension 9 

under    Void    Statute— Greenville,    S.    C. — 

(legal  decision)    99 

— Budgets,   Municipal 

Standards    309 

Toronto,    Ont.    (pamphlet    notice) 449- 

— Calculating  Machines  for  City  Offices .")R.i 

— Consolidation  of  City  and  County r>.39 

— Cost   of   City   Government,    Increased 177 

— Grand  Raniils,   Mich.,   "Taxpayer's   Dollar" .  .      278 
—Improvements,     -Assessments     for     (legal     de- 
cisions) 

Passageway    Used    under     Revocable     Li- 
cense— No  Assessment  Against  Property 

Benefited — Indiana 661 

Paying    Assessment    Uncollectible— Insuffi- 
cient Notice  of  Improvement — Sheridan. 

.Ore 549 

Sidewalk  Assessment  Must  Describe  Abut- 
ting  Property  Accurately— Durant,  Miss.     551 

—Liens,   Getting  the  Facts   About 522 

—Ohio  Cities,    Financial   Relief   for 431 

—  Property    \'alues    Increased    by     Street    Im- 

provements,   Des    Moines,    Iowa 374 

-  Purchasing.    Centralized    199 

Dallas,    Tex.,    under    Commission    Govern- 
ment             r^^-\ 

— Saskatoon,   .Sask.,   Financial   Report.  .......        419 

— Taxation 

.Nssessme'its 

— naltimorc,    Md..   Calendar  of  Tax   Re- 
quirements         140 

—Mistaken    Computations    for    Drainage 

District — Iowa— (legal  decision) 99 

— Ohio    43  J 

—Road     Improvement,     Clarke     Countv. 

Wash 95 

— ^//eet    F.xtension.  Toledo.'  Ohio.' '.'.'.'.'.         9 
— Water-Supply      Pipe      Along      Vacant 
Property— Chicago,    in._(legal    de- 
cision)       2()^ 

Collection     of     Vehicle     and     Dog  '  Taxes, 

Glencoe.    Til 34 

^^^V.  at    Special    Meeting    of'  'Aidennen. 

\  Old— Dusnn.    La.— (leg.il    decision) 6!i9 


License    Taxes    for    Auctioneers — -Hender- 

sonville,   N.    C. — (legal   decision) 101 

in  New  York  State  (book  review) 231 

Searching  Records   for   Municipal   Liens..  522 

Fire  Prevention  and  Control 

—Alarm,    Bell-Striker    for    337 

— Chance  of  Fire  in  Cities  in  United  States..  26C 

— Chimney  Sweep,  Municipal,   St.  Joseph,  Mo.  190 

— ^Cincinnati,    Ohio     629 

— Clean-up,   Troy,   N.   Y 33 

-^Falling  Prices  Will  Increase  Incendiarism..  478 

— -Forest  Fires   405 

— Hose  Couplings,   Standardization  of  Threads 

for   (pamphlet  notice)    665 

—Lantern,    Electric,    for   Firemen 559 

— Loss    of    Property    in     United     States    and 

Canada     13 

— Motor   Apparatus    239 

Light-Weight    Apparatus     123 

Madison,    N.    J 253 

Newport  Township,  Pa 237 

New   York   City    (Manhattan   Borough)...  389 

Photographs    304,  632 

Albany,  N.  Y 192 

Bloomington,    111 61 

Chicago.    Ill 304 

Gibson  City,  HI 632 

Lancaster,  Pa 192 

Parnassus.    Pa 61 

Penn    Yan,    N.    Y 192 

Picher,    Okla 520 

Tillamook,    Ore 520 

Wrecking-Trucks,    Boston    and   New    York 

City     388 

— Publications   on    335,  555 

-Pumps     241 

Questions  on  Fire  Hazards 592 

Scliool   Buildings,   Fire-proof 468 

— .Schoolhouse   Fire   Hazards 300 

— Sienaling   Systems.   Regulations   for    Installa- 
tion and'Use  of  (pamphlet  notice) 657 

— Station,    Galesburg.    111..    Paved    with    Brick 

with    .Asphalt    Filler 409 

— Tent'   Haute,   Ind.,    Fire   Inspection 605 

— Window  Displays  in  Fire  Prevention  Demon- 
stration.   Columbus.    Ohio     12 

— Worth    It5   Price    . 623 

Flcod  Prevention 

— Los  Angeles   County,   Calif..   Dam 301 

^TiflRn.    Ohio    589 


Forests  and  Forestry 

-Cook  County  Forest  Preserve,  Chicago,  111..  143 

— Municipal    Forests    Badly    Needed 370 

— Reforestation    in    Pennsylvania 403 

— Timber    Depletion    (pamplilet    notice') 449 

■ — Water  Resources  and   Forestry    287 

For  "City   Fnrc.^try"  sec  "Tree   Planting" 

Forward  Steps  Reported  by  Municipal 
Officials  and   Department  Heads 

31,  159,  275,  381,  493,  603 

Franchises 

— Electric  Franchise  Not  Exclusive  (legal  de- 
cision)          103 

— Street  Railroad  Franchise  Interpreted — Du- 
buque,   Iowa — (legal    decision) 103 

— Toledo,  Ohio,  Street  Railroad  Franchise....     008 

Garbage   Collection  and   Disposal — Sec 
"Waste  Collection" 

Gardens 

— Back    Yards,    L^tilizing 360 

— Barberry  for  Hedges   450 

—Cleveland.   Ohio    276 

Gifts  for  Public  Service,  Private 

--Houston    [Tex.]    Foundation    509 


— Madison,   N.  J.,   Fire   Engine   for 253 

See  also   "Community    Trusts'' 

Grade  Crossing  Elimination 479 

— Decatur,    111 334 

— Detroit,   Mich,    (photograph)    '.  479 

— Nebraska    10 

— United    States    10 

Health    and    Sanitation 

— Camden,  N.  J.,  Health  Campaign 591 

— Charts  on  Health  for  Schools  (pamphlet  no- 
tice)      233 

— Child  Health    Program    (pamphlet   notice)  .  .  .  449 

— Comfort    Stations,    PubHc    471 

— County  Health  Departments,  South  (Carolina.  543 
— Exhibit    for    Health    and    Sanitation    Not    a 
"Park       Purpose" — Central       Park,       New 

York    City — (legal    decision)     439 

— Framingham      [Mass.]      Community     Health 

Station    (pamphlet   notice) 665 

— Health  Officers'   Duties  and   Salaries 487,  588 

— Hogs     in     Municit)aJ     Limits,     Keeping     of 

(legal    decsions)     439 

— Infant     Mortality    Reduced    by    Milk    Regu- 
lation,  Fall   River,   Mass 528 

— Malaria  Prevention,  Providence,  R.  1 2 

— Massachusetts    Health    Report    (pamphlet   no- 
tice)        449 

— Massachusetts       Plumbing       Board       Report 

(pamphlet    notice)     557 

—Michigan  Health  Report  (pamphlet  notice) . .  449 
• — Milk  Production  and   Regulation 

Dairy   Inspection,    Municipal 172 

Fall    River,    Mass 527 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Municipal  Milk  Plant.  .  284 
Pasteurization       (Ordinance      Upheld — Mil- 
waukee,   Wis.- — (legal    decision) 333 

Permit   to   Sell   Milk   Required — Charlotte, 

N.    C. — (legal    decision) 103 

."^traus     Pasteurized     Milk     Stations,     New 

York   City    531 

— Mosquito    Extermination,    Providence,    R.    I..  2 

— Norfolk,    Va.,    Health    Center 293 

— .Xursing,      Organization     of     Public     Health 

(book    review)     107 

— Privies,    Sanitary    (pamphlet   notice) 335 

—  Publications    on     555,  665 

—Publicity  for   Health   Work 56,  170 

—  Rat  Extermination 

Cincinnati,    Ohio     147 

Florence,  Ala 425 

--Red  Cross  Health  Center,  How  to  Secure  a. .  506 

— Rural   Health    (pamphlet  notice). 449 

— Sanitary   E^ngineer   as  Health   Officer 487 

— in   Schools 

Houston,    Tex 213 

Lunch  Hour  at  School  (pamphlet  notice)..  335 

— Swimming  Pools,   Sanitary   Standards   for...  407 
— Tvphoid  Reduction   in  South  Carolina   (pam- 

'phlet   notice)    449 

See   also    "Smoke   Nuisance,"    "Street   and 
Road  Cleaning" 

Hogs,  Keeping  of  (legal  decision) 439 

Housing 

— America'.s   Housing  Need   and   How   to   Meet 

It     26 

—Building   in    Cities   in   1920,    Table  of ,  274 

— Cincinnati's  Educational  Housing  Methods.  .  375 

— Cooperative    Community    Housing 30 

England  and  the  United  States,  The  Hous- 
ing Situation  in    (book   review) 107 

Hagerstown,    Md 420 

—Decatur,   111.,   Guarantee   Fund 528 

— Home  Building  for  Wage  Earners  (pamphlet 

notice)      109 

— Industrial   Housing    (book    review)    663 

— Kcene,    N.    H 6<" 

—  Legislation  in   Aid   of  Housing 403 

— Model  Housing  Law  (book  review) 281 

— Norway,  Housing  in    (pamphlet  notice) 109 

—  Organization    of    Housing    Company 27 

— Portland.   Ind «•'' 

—  Publications   on    233,    440 

— Rent   Increases  Adjusted  in  Boston 15» 

Selling    Versus    Renting    Houses 28 

— United    States    Housing   Corporation,   Report 

of    (book   review)    447 


— Women  aiid  Housing    (pamphlet   notice) 335 

— Zoning  of  Apartment  and  Tenement   Houses 

—East   Cleveland,   Ohio— (legal   ilecision) .  141 

Houston  [Tex.]  Foundation 509 

Labor  Problems 

— TuMic    Works   as    Panic   Prevention 573 

— Traction  Wages  Increased,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  649 

— Turnover  Reduced,  Dallas,  Tex 581 


Land   Settlement 

— Helping   Men   Own    Farms    (book    review). 


663 


Law,  Municipal 

— Courts,   Probation   Work   in 

New  York  City   Magistrates  Courts   (pam- 
phlet notice)    557 

Philadelphia  Municipal  Court   176 

— Legal    Decisions 99,    141,    223,    285,    329, 

439,  549,  659 
— Ordinances    (legal   decisions) 

Billboard    Regulation    443 

Enactment  of  Ordinance  Presumed  to  Be 

K«)gular — ()rt»gon      55.S 

Hogs  in  Municipal  Limits,  Keeping  of....     43!) 
License  Tax  Ordinances 
— against  Auctioneers,  Upheld — Hender- 
son, N.   C ini 

— Milk   License   Tax   Based   on   Number 

of  Cows — Lawrence,   Kans 553 

—Theater    Ticket     Outside     Sales.     In- 
valid— San   Francisco,    Calif 551 

Milkman's      Permit      Required — Charlotte, 

„N.  C 103 

Milk  Pasteurization  Requirement  a  Health 

Measure — Milwaukee,     Wis 353 

Motive     for    Adopting    Ordinance    Imma- 
terial— Wisconsin     553 

Motor   Vehicle    Regulations    Valid    if    Not 
in  Conflict  with  State  I-aw — Los  Angeles 

County    659 

Street  Railway  Fares— Jacksonville,  Fla...      103 
Street,     Vacating    of — Repeal — Pittsburgh, 

Pa 661 

Taxicab   Stand  Ordinance   Void — New   Or- 
leans, La 225 

Trading  Stamp  Prohibition   Void — Denver, 

Colo j()3 

Undertakers'      Locations      Restricted-^St 

Paul,    Minn 165 

Val^idity    of    Ordinances    as    Contained    in 

Compilation — Iowa    33j 

Water   Pipe    Assessments   AgainsV  vkcan't 

Property— Chicago.    HI 101 

Set  also  "Liability,  Afunicipal" 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

— from   Cedar  Rapids,   Iowa    547 

—from  Jamestown,  N.  Y '.'.'.'.'.'.      284 

Liability.  Municipal   (kgal  decisions) 

~^?r^/Mc^Vi}^^*"  -.^""^  .^'''^'    ^"v'"    Con- 

tracts — Thoinasville,    N.    C  .  flr.i 

—Invalid   Bond  Issue— Henderson,   Kv 331 

."><??  also  "Accident  Prevention"  ' 

Libraries.  Public 

~i?    ';■'■,';  %t'ons,   Boston,   Mass 09 

—Haskell.    Tex °^ 

-Municipal     Reference     Libraries  "  Aid' '  Citv 
-^ch^'rfyA^  Chambers  of  Commerce. . .   "        71 
—School  (^htldren  Cooperate  with  Citv  Library 
Mount    \ernon.    N.    Y  '"ary, 

-Story  H„nr  in   Public  Library.' Tohdo;  (Vhio'      379 

Licenses  for  Cmtrercial  Vehicles,  Lee- 
«lative  Authorization  for.  New 
York  State  (legal  decision)  320 

bee  also  "Law,  Municif^al"  

Lighting.  City  and  Street 

—Contract     Void     for    Want    of    Mutuality- 
Iowa— (legal    decision) '"luaiiry 


— Costs    in    the    Larger    Cities    of    the    United 

States    (pamphlet   notice)    335,   561 

— Electric  Lighting 

Chicago,  111 52 

DeKalb,    111 827 

Holyoke,     Mass 251 

Melbourne,    Australia    364 

Seattle,    Wash 541 

Sioux  Falls,   S.   Dak 595 

Underground  Park  Cables   667 

— Gas   Lighting 

Chicago,  III 55 

ilolyoke,    Mass 251 

— Gasoline    Lighting 

Chicago,    111 55 

— Municipal     Liability     for    Failure    to     Light 

Streets — Elkins,    W.    Va. — (legal   decision)  329 

— Phoenix,    Ariz 148 

— Plant    Equipment 

Appleton,    Wis 235 

Baldwin   City,   Kans 235 

Port    Washington,    Wis 113 

— Posts,     Lighting     453 

DeKalb,   111 627 

Manufacturers'  and  Contractors'  Items 

111,  235,  337,  451,  559,  657 

See  also  "Publications" 


Markets,  Public  Curb 

— Macon,    Ga 651 

— Memph  is,    Tenn 493 

Melbourne,  Australia 363 

Memorials 

—Community      Buildings      and      School  houses 

Combined    (pamphlet   notice)     449 

— Community  Center,  Bryn   Mawr,  Pa 445 

— Roads  of  Remembrance.  Bibb  County,  Georgia  651 

—Tree-planted  Circle,  Vineland,  N.  J 382 

Milk,    Inspection    and    Regulation    oi—See 
"Health" 


Mosquito    Extermination— 5"^^   "Health" 


Motion  Pictures 

—in   Health    Work,    South    Carolina 545 

— Laws  and  Ordinances   (pamphlet  notice)  ....  449 

~a,A^^\'°"^   on    233,  665 

— bheffield,    Eng.,    Film     70 


Motor  Apparatus 

— Busses 

for    Consolidated    Schools 302,306 

( (photograph)     

for    Passenger    Use,    Akron,    Ohio    (pliot'o'- 

graph)     

—Catch -Basin    Emptying   Machine,    South wark 

.  Eng \ 

— .Titney  Ordinance.  South  Bend,  Ind.!  ". 

—Los  Angeles  County,   Calif.,   Dam,   Construc- 
tion   of    

—Military      and      Commerci'al" 'fr'anspor'tati'o'n', 

Similarity    of    (pamphlet    notice)     

—Overloading  Warning  Sign  for  Trucks 

—Passenger  Cars  Used  in  City  Administration 

— Ihotographs 21,  60,   167,  182,  185,  192. 

294,   303,   304,   520, 


— Publications 

—Size  and  Weight  Restrictions  in' State  "l 
Publication    on 


—Spokane.  AVash  Mo'tori"ze'd"D'epkrtments ! ! ! 
"''fpTetei;-  M^^otorl'^d'^!!': .  ''.T'.'"''''''  ^°"'- 
— Trac^t  ^°J  '^'■"'^'^s  ^or  Municipal  Work.  ..'.'.  '. 


'"giaph)'''''    '^''"*''''    ^'''"«°'    I"-    fP'^"to- 
with  Machine  Snreader'f'o'r'Sew'ag'e'Sc'r'een- 
"iRs.   Round   Brook.   N.    T. 


512 

305 

22 
437 

301 

233 
671 

485 

632 
555 
410 
655 
180 

593 
569 

304 
282 


in   Snow   Removal 

— with  Grader,  Albany-Schenectady,  X.  Y. 

(photograph )     585 

— with     Plow,     Grand     Rapids,     N.     Dak. 

(photograph)    687 

—with    Stalled   Trucks,   New    York   City..     361 

— Tank   Tractor,    New   York   City 567 

— Transportation  Committees  Recommended  for 

Chambers   of   Commerce 598 

For  fire  apparatus,  see  "Fire" ;  for  police 
motor  apparatus,  see  ''Police" ;  for  gar- 
bage coHeciion  trucks,  see  "Wasfte" ; 
for  road  apparatus,  see  "Roads" ;  for 
street  cleaning  apparatus,  see  "Street 
and  Road  Cleaning."  See  also  "Manu- 
facturers' Items,"  "Publications,"  "Traf- 
fic and  Transportation,"  "Trees." 

Municipal  Ownership 

— Apparatus     for    Public    Works,     Southwark, 

Eng 21 

— Band,    Salina.    Kans 34 

—Bank,   St.    Paul,   Minn 161 

— Conference,     Proceedings     of     1919     Public 

Ownership     (pamphlet    notice) 335 

— Harbor  Belt  Railway,  Houston,  Tex 356 

— Lighting  Plants 

Holyoke,   Mass 251 

Seattle,    Wash 641 

— Melbourne,    Australia 363 

— Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.,  Purchase  Price  of  Gas 

and  Water  Utility  in   17 

— Water   Plant   Bought,    Adrian,    Mich 529 

— Water-Works      Administration,      Clarksburg, 

W.    Va 268 

— Weighing   Scales.   Denver,  Colo 31 

Music,  Municipal 

— Band,  Salina,  Kans.,  Properly   Financed....        34 

National  Community  Board 421 

News  and  Ideas  for  Commercial  and  Civic 
Organizations — Sec  "Commercial  Bod- 
ies and  Their  Civic  Work" 

Nova  Scotia  Municipalities,  Proceedings  of 
Union  of  (pamphlet  notice) 449 

Nuisances 

— Campaign    Banners    179 

— ^Undertakers'  Locations  Restricted — St.  Paul, 

Minn,    (legal    decision)     105 

Officials,   Public 

- — Legal   Decisions 

Accounts  of  City  Officials,  City  Responsible 

for  Settlement  of — ^Jonesboro,  Ark 227 

"Election"  by  Mayor  and  Council  Signifies 

"Appointment" — Pennsylvania     331 

Notary,  City  Not  Authorized  to  Employ — 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 229 

Recall     Vote     Invalid     Unless     Successor 

Voted   for — California   333 

Removal  of  Fire  Chief  for  Incompetency — 

Scranton,    Pa 227 

— Unthanked    Servants    142 

Ordinances,  Municipal — See  "Law,  Munici- 
pal" 

Pageantry 

— "The   Light,"   Pageant  of   78 

Parks 

— Albany,    N.    Y.,   River   Front    Improvement..  203 
— Auto   Parks  for  Tourists 

Marysville,   Calif 95 

Sacramento,   Calif 385 

other   Western    Cities    97 

— Barberry  for  Hedges   459 

— Benches    for   Parks    847 

— Church  Increased  Park  Area,  Boston,  Mass. .  70 

—Decatur,    111 384 

— Fort    Wayne,    Ind.,    Amusement    Park    Con- 
cession      495 

—Health    Exhibit    Not    a     "Park    Purpose"— 
Central     Park,     New     York     (3ty — (legal 

decision)     489 


— Lawns,  Care  of 

Mowers    19 

Sprinkler    347 

— Lighting    Cables,    Underground 667 

— Melbourne,  Australia   363 

— Memorial  Circle,  Vineland,  N.  J 382 

— New   Brunswick,   N.   J.,   Park   Playground.  .  277 
— Ottumwa,   Iowa,   A   Park   System   for    (pam- 
phlet  notice)    447 

— Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission  Report 

(pamphlet    notice)     449 

— Proprietorship  in  Public   Parks,  Teach 150 

Schenectady,   N.   Y 159 

— Rock  Creek  Park,  Washington,   D.  C 83 

— Seattle,  Wash.,  Woodland  Park  (photograph)  525 

— Vandalism  in  Public  Parks,  Cure  for....  150,  159 

— Visalia,   Calif.,   Has   Smallest   Public   Park..  292 

Pavements — See  "Roads" 
Pensions,   Municipal 

— Milwaukee,     Wis.,      Proposed     System      for 

fpamphlet    notice) 557 

Police  and  Prisons 

—County  Jail,  The  Passing  of  the  (book  re- 
view)         231 

— Detention    Home,    Toronto,    Ont.    (pamphlet 

notice)      665 

— Foot- Warmer  for  Policemen    461 

— Motor  Apparatus    (photogrraphs) 

Indianapolis,    Ind.,    Patrol 193 

Motor-Cycle  Corps  198,  486 

— Power  for  Zoning  of  Apartment  and  Tene- 
ment Houses — East  Cleveland,  Ohio — (legal 
decision)    141 

— Riots  and   Riot  Duty    (pamphlet  notice) ....     233 

— Signal    System,    Webster-Dudley,    Mass 427 

—Welfare   Farm,   Toledo,    Ohio 610 

Population,  Increase  in  Urban 511,  612 

Ports  and  Port  Terminals — See  "Water- 
Front  Development" 

Publications 

— Book   and   Pamphlet   Notices 107,    231, 

335,   447,    555,   663 
— Manufacturers'    Literature   in   Methods,    Ma- 
terials and  Appliances adv.  pp.  4  and 

6  in  each  issue 

—Reports,   Municipal 107,  109,   233,   335, 

449,  557,   665 

Public  Buildings 

— Biron,     Wis.,     Village     Hall     from     Surplus 

Funds    145 

— Tilnomer,   Wis.,   High    School  and   Municipal 

Building    Combined    386 

— Light  and  Ventilation    343 

—Milwaukee,    Wis 136 

See  also  "Community  Buildings,"  "Schools" 

Public  Utilities 

— Alternative  Propositions  for  Constructing 
Public  Utilities— Oklahoma — (legal  deci- 
sion)          659 

— Appraising 

New   Jersey   Allen    Act    for   Valuation    of 

Street    Railways    254 

Schuylkill    Haven    Water    and    Gas    Plant 
Purchase    Price    Arbitrated 17 

— Cemetery  a  Public  Utility — Sapulpa,  Okla. — 

(legal    decision)     101 

— Coal  Storage  Practice,  Bituminous  (pam- 
phlet  notice)    655 

— Municipal    Year   Book    of    United    Kingdom 

(book  review)    655 

— Rates   in   Texas   Cities    ((pamphlet  notice)..     557 

— Street  Railway  Fare  Regulation — Jackson- 
ville,   Fla. —  (legal    decision)     225 

— Street   Railway  Franchise,   Toledo,  Ohio 608 

— Water     Rate     Regulation     in     Pennsylvania 

(legal   decision) 105 

See  also  "Franchises" 

Public  Works  * 

— Construction     868 
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— Explosives,    Use   of    *^^ 

— Level   for   Uuilders  and   Coin  factors 456 

—Municipal    Year    Book    of    United    Kingdom 

(book    review)     *°^ 

— as   Panic  Prevention    »' • 

Rat  Extermination — See  "Health" 

Recreation,  Public 

— Baseball 

Albany,    N.    Y.,    Chamber    of    Commerce 

Promotes    Games    W 

Erie,  Pa.,  Street  Cleaners'  League 180 

Seattle,    Wash.,     Chamber    of    Commerce 

Day  at  Baseball  Park   435 

— Baths    from    Street    Hydrant    for    Children, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 160 

— Camp,   Cook    County    Forest    Preserve,    Chi- 
cago,   III 1<4 

Children    Organized    to    "Humanize"    Park, 

New    Brunswick,    N.    J 277 

— Cleveland,  Ohio,  Public  Recreation  in   (pub- 
lications   on)    335 

— Coasting  in  City  Streets,  Youngstown,  Ohio.     609 

— Dances  on  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 169 

— Golf   Links,   Cook   County    Forest   Preserve, 

Chicago,  HI 144 

— Hallowe^en  Celebration,  Bridgeport,  Conn...  647 
—among  Municipal  Employes.  VValtham,  Mass.  603 
—New  York  City  Street  Accidents  to  Children.  590 
— Playgrounds 

Costs    87 

Davenport,  Iowa  499 

Gettysburg,    Pa 164 

Pittsburgh,    Pa.    (pamphlet    notice) 557 

— Publications  on 109 

— Singing,  Community,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ..  159 
— Skating   and    Swimming    Tournaments,    Fort 

Collins,    Colo 653 

— Stadium    of    Tacoma,    Wash.,     High    School 

(photograph)     467 

— Swimming  Pools 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 498 

Minneapolis,   Minn 275 

in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Park 277 

Sanitary    Standards    407 

See  also  "Motion  Pictures,"  "Parks" 

Rest  Rooms 

— Mason   City,    Iowa    «2 

— Wisconsin  Public  Comfort  Station   Code  and 

Rest  Room  Suggestions  (pamphlet  notice)  .      233 

Riparian  Rights  (legal  decisions) 
— Bathing     Pavilion,     Right     to     Construct — 

Orange,  Conn 229 

— Sewage  Discharge — an  Unlawful  Interfer- 
ence— Craig,   Colo 551 

Roads,  Pavements,  Streets  and  Alleys 

— Assessments  for  Paving  Uncollectable — 
Insufficient  Notice  of  Improvement — Sheri- 
dan,  Ore. — (legal   decision) 549 

— Construction 

Arkansas     293 

Asphalt    Pavement   Specifications 645 

Bitulithic  Pavement   123,  459 

Bituminous    Concrete    Paving 89 

Bituminous     Penetration     Surfaces,     Gait, 

Ont.   (photograph)    169 

Brick  Pavement  on  Country  Highway  with 

Concrete  Gutter  and  Curb   (photograph)     519 
Brick  Streets  and  Roads,  Specifications  for 

(pamphlet    notice)     665 

Concrete   Paving 
— Contract  Upheld  Though  Specifications 
Fail    to    Conform    to    Resolution — ■ 

Denison,  Iowa — (legal  decision) 549 

— Fort   Thomas,    Campbell   County,    Ky. 

(photograph)    77 

— Illinois  Traffic  Demands  Thicker  Pave- 
ments        626 

— Jefferson  Highway,  Rice  County,  Minn.     371 
— Laurel-Delmar  Road.  Delaware  (photo- 
graph)           20 

— Toronto-Hamilton    Highway 483 

— Winter,      Concrete      Construction      in 

(pamphlet   notice)     665 

— Wyoming     271 

Delaware     156 


Jefferson    Highway,    Rice   County,    Minn...      371 
Lincoln     Highway,     "Ideal     Section"     on 

(pamphlet  notice)    665 

Modern    Roads    [in    England]     (book    re- 
view)          107 

Nebraska    117 

Publication    on    663 

Sand     and      Ballast      Washing      Machine, 

Southwark,  Eng 23 

Wyoming     270 

— County    Surveyor's    Modern    Ofifice    Records, 

Hamilton   County,   Ohio    .  ._ ."jOO 

— Damages  and  Benefits  for  Street  Improve- 
ments— Scranton,    Pa. —  (legal    decision)..      227 

— Drainage  Structures,  Wyoming ._ 270 

— Easement  Rights  of  Municipality  in  Streets 
and  Alleys — Rushford,  Minn. — -(legal  de- 
cision)           329 

— Equipment 

Baltimore   County,    Md.,    Road    Machinery 

Owned  by   175 

Binder  Distributors.  167,   193    (photograph) 
Graders 

— Nebraska     119 

— Spokane,    Wash,    (photograph) 182 

Records,  County  Surveyor's  Office,  Hamil- 
ton County,  Ohio   500 

Sand     and     Ballast      Washing      Machine, 

Southwark,    Eng 23 

Tractors     182 

—  Gasoline   (pamphlet  notice)    231 

— Spokane,  Wash 182 

— Wisconsin   183 

Trucks    (photographs) 

— Boone    County,    Ind 30.") 

-—Everett,    Snohomish    County,    Wash...      63.'^ 
Wood   Paving   Block    Renovating    Machine 

Southwark,    Eng 22 

— Finance 

Bridge-Tolls     Built     New      Roads,     Clarke 

County,    Wash 89 

Costs 

— Idaho     154 

— X'arious    States    191 

Public   Underwriting  of   Preliminary   Road 

Work,   Vigo   County,    Ind 16 

— Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  Road  Work  Records     500 

— Highways  Green  Book  (hook  review) 107 

— Illinois  Traffic  Demands  Thicker  Pavements.     626 
■ — International  Association  of  Road  Congresses     484 

— Irrigating  Earth    Roads,   California 185 

— Maintenance 

.Asphalt    Block    Pavements,     Sarnia,    Can., 

Kesurfacing    267 

Bituminous  Penetration   Surfaces    169 

Brick    Roads 

— Patching     257 

— Resurfacing  with  Asplialtic  Concrete.  .      508 
Compressed  Air  for  Cleaning  Road  for  Re- 
surfacing,    Palisades      Interstate      Park, 

N.    Y 387 

Macadam    Resurfaced    with    Asphalt,    Bun- 
combe County,   N.   C 625 

Modern  Roads  fin  England]   (book  review)     107 

Publication    on     555 

Street  Asphalt   Resurfacing  for  Macadam, 

Gary.    Ind 194 

Stone  and  Gravel  Roads  24 

Street    Railway   Tracks,   Who    Should    Pay 

for    Pavement    Between    412 

Tax  on  Gasoline,   for  Street  Maintenance, 

St.  Louis,  Mo 35 

Wood   Paving  Block  Renovating  Machine, 

Southwark,    Eng 22 

— Missouri  Highways   (pamphlet  notice) 447 

— Passageway  Used  under  Revocable  License — 
No  .\.ssessment  for  Improvement — Indiana 

—  (legal  decision)    661 

• — Planning   of   Streets 

Birmingham,    Ala 278 

Decatur,    III 3g4 

— Property    Values    Increased    by    Street    Im- 
provements,   Des    Moines.    Iowa 374 

— Publications    on     231,    55.' 

— Street    Railroad's     Occupation     of     Streets — 

Dubuque,   Iowa — (legal  decision) 10.^ 

— Title    to    Public    W^av    Not    Lost    by     Non- 

LTse — Springfield,    Mo. —  (legal    decision)  .  .      333 

— Toronto-Hamilton     Highway     483 

— Tracks.   Who   Should  Pay   for  Pavement   Be- 
tween           412 

— Truck    Transportation     Needs    Good    Roads 

(photograph)      294 
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— Tunnels  in  Streets,  City's  Duties  to  Abutting 
Owners  in  Constructing — Los  Angeles, 
Calif. — (legal    decision)     333 

— \acating   of    Street,    Repeal    of    Ordinance — 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. — (legal    decision) 661 

— Winter  Storage  of  Materials   582 

Schools,  Public 

— Buildings 

Bloomer,  Wis.,  High  School  and  Municipal 

Building 385 

Score     Card     for     City     School     Buildings 

(pamphlet    notice) 537 

Sectional  Schoolhouse,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  630 
— Chamber  of  Commerce  Cooperation  with  Pub- 
lic Schools 464 

— Civic   Education    (pamphlet   notice) 449 

— Community    Centers    and    School    Buildings 

(pamphlet  notice)    449 

— Comparative   Study   of   State   School   Systems  155 

— Consolidated  Rural   Schools    306 

Motor    Busses    for    Transporting    Pupils 

— California 303    (photograph)  410 

— Lower   Merion,   Pa 612 

Publication    on    233 

— Continuation      Schools     in      England      (book 

review) 633 

- — Cotton      Industry,      Information       Sent      to 

Schools    by    Houston,    Tex.,    Chamber    of 

Commerce     439 

— Fire  Hazards  in  Schoolhouses 300 

— Fire-proof    School    Buildings 468 

— Health    Education   and   Inspection 

Charts  on  Health   (pamphlet  notice) 233 

Houston,   Tex 218 

— Industrial   Education    (pamphlet  notice) 447 

— Los  -Angeles  School  Building  Bond  Parade..  163 
— Pageant    of    "The    Light"    Makes    Clear    the 

Duty   of   .\nv   City   to   Its   Schools 78 

—Publications    on    109,  663 

— Salaries   of   Teachers 25,  464 

— Tacoma,    Wash.,    High    School    and    Stadium 

(photograph)     467 

— Thrift  Lessons  in  St.   Louis  Schools 162 

— Toronto    Schools    (pamphlet    notice) 447 

— Training  for  Teachers 466 

— Urban    Universities    (pamphlet    notice) S57 

— Virginia   Public    Schools    (book    review) 663 

Sewage  Disposal  and  Treatment 

— Breach     of     Contract     to     Extend     Sewers — 

Thomasville,  X.  C. —  (legal  decision) 661 

— Bristol.    Pa..    Plant    Enlarged 358 

— Imhoff  Tank 

Bristol,  Pa 359 

Patents,    Status  of    559 

— Kirdorthoff  Tank   in    Wisconsin    Cities 187 

—Publications   on    '. .  109,  663 

— Pumping  by  Compressed  Air  (book  review) .  .  663 

— Pumping  Unit    Ill 

— Riparian    Rights   Interfered    with    by    Sewage 

Discharge — Craig,    Colo. —  (legal   decision)  .  551 

— Sludge    as    Fertilizer    282 

— Solids,      Disposal      and     Value      of.      Bound 

Brook,   N.   J 281 

Sewers 

— Catch-Basin    Cleaning    Machine,     Southwark, 

Eng 21 

—Erie.    Pa..  Unique  Catch-Basin 628 

Sheffield,    England,    Development    De- 
partment    69 

Signs,    Commercial,    Road   and   Street — See 
"Billboards  and  Signs" 

Stroke  Nuisance 

— Chicago,  111..  Department  of  Smoke  Inspec- 
tion   Activities    513 

— Salt   Lake   City,   Utah,   Investigation 14 

Snow    Removal — Sec   "Street   Cleaning" 

State  Control  Over  Municipalities   (legal 
decision) 

— Limiting  and  Requiring  Governmental   Func- 

tions--Atlanta.    Ca.  —  (legal    deci'^ion) ■   659 


Street  Cleaning,   Sprinkling   and    Oiling 

— Can  and  Bag  Carriers  for  Street  Cleaners. .     567 

— Erie,   Pa.,   Street  Cleaning  Department,  Pub- 
licity   for 160 

— International  Association  of  Street  Cleaning 

Officials    503,    563 

— -Montgomery,    Ala 624 

— New    York    City    Motor    Trucks    for    Street 

Cleaning    367,   521    (photograph) 

— Snow  Removal 

Fire  Department  Trucks  for 256 

Grand    Forks,    N.    Dak.,    Uses   Tractor   to 

Haul   Snow-Plow 423,  587   (photograph) 

Helsingfors,   Finland    360 

Plans   of    States   within   the    Snow    Belt. .      583 

Publication  on   665 

Tractors   for   New   York  City 667 

— Sprinkler    and    Ash     Truck    (Combined,     St. 

Louis,   Mo 661 

— Vacuum  Cleaning   77 

— Washing  of  Streets 

Apparatus,   Classes  of    76 

Flusher,    Ottawa,    Can.    (photograph) 243 

Southwark,    Eng.,    Motor   Washer 23, 

633    (photograph) 

Street   Lighting — See   "Lighting" 

Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  Industrial,  Munici- 
pal and  Social  Conditions 

— American  Federation  of  Arts  Traveling  Ex- 
hibitions       250 

— Armourdale,  Kans.,  Report  of  Social  Survey 

of    (pamphlet    notice)     233 

—Health   Exhibit,  Camden,  N.  J 591 

— Natural  Resources  Exhibit,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  647 

— Products  Show,  Minot,  N.  Dak 63 

—  Publications  on   Social   Surveys 557,  665 

— Social   Case   History,  The   (book  review) ....  663 
— Traveling     Publicity     Campaigns     (book     re- 
view)      556 

Swimming  Pools — Sec  "Recreation" 

Taxation — Sec  "Finance" 

Taximeter    Inspection — Sec    "Weights    and 
Measures" 

Thrift 

— National  Thrift  ^^'eek . . 

— -in   St.   Louis  Schools 


6.57 
162 


Town  Planning— .^fc  "City  Planning" 
Traffic  and  Transportation 

— Highways,  The  Traffic  on  (pamphlet  notice) 
— Illinois  Traffic  Demands  Thicker  Pavements. 
— Jitney  Bus  Competition  with  Street  Railway. 

South    Bend.,    Ind.,    Ordinance 

—Local  Motor  Vehicle  Regulations  Valid  If 
Not  in  Conflict  with  State  Law — Los  An- 
geles  County,   Calif. — (legal    decision) 

— Memphis,    Tenn.,    Curb    Market    Served    by 

Motor   Trucks    

— Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Regulates  Motor  Traffic. 
— Motor  Busses 

Aid  to  City  Development 

Fares    

Six-Wheel   Bus,   Akron,   Ohio.. ..;. 

—Passenger  Automobile  Used  in  City  Adminis- 
tration  

— Railroad  Lines  and  Service  in  Cities,  Unifica- 
tion  of    (pamphlet  notice) 

— Street    Congestion     

— .'Street  Railways 

Bluefield,    W.    Va.,    New    Operating    Com- 
pany    .•  :  •  • 

Dubuque,      Iowa,      Franchise     Authorizing 

Occupation  of  Streets   (legal  decision) .  . 

Electric   Railways  Fail  to  Keep  Pace  with 

City    Development    

Fares  .  . 

— Jacksonville,  Fla..   Ordinance  Linuttng 

(legal    decision)     

— New  Orleans,  La.,  Temporary  Increase 

of    Fares    (legal    decision)     

— Pensacola,  Fla..  Power  of  State  Rail- 
voad  Commission  to  Prescribe  Fares 
in    (legal   decision) 


447 

626 

50 

437 


659 

498 
496 

49 

61 

125 

485 

666 
851 


626 

103 

49 

225 
661 

99 
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—  Sioux   City,   Iowa    848 

— Toledo,   Ohio,   Lowers   Fares    608 

National   Municipal   League  Committee  on 

Public   Utilities,    Report   of 157 

J'avement  Between  Tracks,  Who  Should 

Pay    for    412 

Publication   on    447 

Seattle's   Over-the-Counter   Sale  of   Bonds 

for   Municipal  Car  Line  Extension    ....  72 
South    Bend,    Ind.,    Regulates   Jitneys    to 

Protect  Street  Railway 437 

Toledo,  Ohio,  New  Franchise 608 

X'aluation,   New  Jersey  Allen   Act    for....  254 

— Tagging  Traffic  Offenders,   Boston,   Mass...  32 
— Transportation  Committees  Recommended  for 

Chambers   of    Commerce 598 

— Welcome    to    Automobile    Tourists,    Minne- 
apolis,  Minn 493 

Srr  also  "Safety,  Public" 

Tree  Planting 601 

— Burlington,  V't.  (photograph)  601 

— Guards  for  Trees  (photographs) 362 

— Highway  Trees,  Planting  600 

— for  Midiigan's  Highways 11 

— Newark,  N.  J.,  Arbor  Day  Pamphlets 37 

—Oak    Leaf    Roller,    Fighting    the.     Newton, 

Mass ; 604 

— in   Parks   161 

Portland,  Me.   (photograpli)    152 

— Spraying  Shade  Trees 

Motor    Sprayer    .-,63 

Newton,  >fass.   (photograpli')    196 

Waste  Collection  and  Disposal 

— Barrel    Carrier     453 

— Can  and  Bag  Carriers  for  Street  Cleaners.!  567 
— Cans  for  Ashes  and  (Garbage  from  Municipal 

Buildings     673 

— Crushing   Mouse    Refuse,    Southwark,    Etig..  ^i 

—Hog  Feeding  with  Garbage,  Topeka,   Kans.  .  634 
— Motor  Truck   Service 

Madison,   Wis.    (photograph)..  103 

New  Rochelle    N.   V.    (photograph) .'.'.  60 

I  aterson,  N.  J.,  Comparative  Costs  of  Col- 
lection   with    \  arious    Equipment..    ..  999 

San   D.ego,  Calif,    (photograph)    '. . .  571 

htecl    Bodies    j2l 

''^'c*/'  Sprinkler  and  Ash  Truck  Combined' 

M.   Louis,    .Mo 5gl 

—  laiier  Sale  by  St.   F^uis   .Schools '.'.'."  169 

~       Refusi"*^  F'''"-'>"s  Material  from   Municipal 

-Syracuse    N.'y.'" Garbage'  Red'ucVioA'  Plant.' .'  Ill 

—Wagons   for  Garbage    Removal....  461 

I  opeka,    Kans ""  ^3- 

Water-Front    Development 

—Albany,  N    Y.,  River  Front .701 

—Houston,  Tex.,  Ship  Channel ' '    '  s55 

Seaport""*"'''-    ^-   ■^-    ^'^"'   *"   Become   a 

~^.'\y"''^-^  ^9p  2f  V' book  notice) '.  ['.[{['.'."  199 

—Stockton,   Calif.,    Deep-Water   Harbor "  211 

Water-Power   Development 

""w**^"".*'     Wafer-Power    Act....  itr 

—Machinery,  New  Hydraulic 1,? 

—for  Seattle,  Wash [[\\ ^?J 

Water-Supply  and  Water-Works 

-Administration  of  Municipal  Water- Works. .  263 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa   ...  sV, 

—  Adrian,  Mich.,  Plant  Bought  by"  c'itv ^9^ 

-■^T'9,^  of  Water.  Panama  Ca'^al  lone' ' ' '  III 

-Assessments    for    Water-Supply  '  p'ipe'Aiong  ^"^ 
SiT)    ^■■"P-^'J-Ch'-ago.   lll.--?legal   de^ 


—  Chlorination      in     Catskill     -Aqueduct,      New- 

York    (photograph)     121 

— Extensions  and  Improvements,  A  Plan  of..  .  207 

— Filtration  .  Plants 

Chemical   Coagulants,    Mixing   Devices   for 

Applying,   Milwaukee,   Wis 390 

Chemicals,  Dry  Feed  Apparatus  for 237 

Jacksonville,   111 490 

Panama  Canal  Zone 249 

—Fuel   Oil,   Sioux  Falls,   S.   Dak.,   Water  and 

Electric   Plant    595 

— Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Steel  Tank  for 341 

-  -Hydraulic  Tables  (book  review) 555 

— Indiana       Electric       Driven       Water-Works 

(pamphlet  notice)    109 

— Jacksonville,    111.,    Improvements    at 488 

— Meters 

Chicago,  111 258 

Compound   Meter,  Building  a    561 

Coupling    Yoke    671 

Endurance    Test 343 

Installation    Device    339 

at  the  Pumps  451 

Statistics  of  Metered   Cities    613 

Testing  Machine  345 

— Milwaukee,   Water   Purification    in    (pamphlet 

notice)      447 

— National  Water-Power  Bill    291 

— -Olathe,    Kans.,    Water-Supply    Increased....  425 

— Panama  Canal   Zone    245 

— Pipe,   Cast   Iron    243,  349 

— -Plant  Equipment 

Baldwin    City,   Kans 235 

liayonne,   N.  J 622 

I'ort   Washington,   Wis ]13,   671 

^  I'unips    24l!   337 

— Publicity    Campaigns    515 

— Rate   Fixing 

by  City  Classification   of  Consumers — Erie. 

I'a. —  (legal   decision)    331 

for   Pennsylvania   Cities    (legal    decision)..  10:, 

— Roumania    5^0 

—Shallow-Ground    Supply    Developnient,    VVitt, 

111 73 

—Sioux    Falls.    S.    Dak.,    Water    and  '  Electric 

Plant    595 

— Soil  Moisture.  Capillar/  Movement  of   (pam- 
phlet   notice)     .  .  .  .  : 557 

— Spillways    (pamphlet   notice) .5.55 

—Statistics  of  Metered  Cities    613 

—Tractor    for    Hauling    Pijie,    Detroit,     Mich. 

(photograph)     ■ 5.>i 

— Jrenching  Machine,  Worcester.  Mass.   ......  502 

— Turbidity  Standard  of  Water  .Analvsis   (pam- 
phlet notice)    "  557 

—Waste  of  Water,  Chicago.  Ill '.'.".'.'"  953 

—Water  Purification   Plants   and    Tlieir   Opera- 
tion  (book  review)    107 

-  -Watersheds,  Protection   of "JSg 

Pennsylvania    403 

— Well  Pump 669 

— Well   Screens,   Need   of   ..................]  341 

Weights  and  Measures 

— Cotiference  on  Weights  and  Measures  of  the 

United  States.   Report  of    (book   notice)..  109 

—Denver  s  Free  Weighing   Scales 31 

—  taximeters.    Inspection    of    197 

Wires,  Elimination  of  Overhead 

— Allentown,  Pa.    (photographs)    I86 

—Legal    Consent   Necessary    to   Placing   Wires 
in     Public    Ways— St.    Louis.     Mo.— (legal 

ilecision)     303 

Women's   Civic  Work 

—Macon.    Ga.,    Woman's    Auxiliary,    Chamber 

01  Commerce   g5j 

— Marysville,   Calif.,   Women's   Civic 'impr'o'v'e- 

ment   League    97 

—South     River      N.     J.,      Ladies' " 'AJxiiiary, 

Chamber  of  Commerce    529 

--Texas.  Housewives  Chamber  of  Con'imerce"  of  6.55 

Zoning— .9(v  "City  Planning" 
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City  Edition  and  Town  and  County 

Edition  of  The  American  City 

Now  Consolidated 


The  increasing  community  of 
interest  between  cities  and  the 
near-by  towns  and  villages  has 
created  a  desire  on  the  part  of  very 
many  readers  of  The  American 
City  for  the  information  con- 
tained in  both  the  City  Edition  and 
the  Town  and  County  Edition. 
The  result  has  been  a  growing  de- 
mand for  one  edition  of  the  maga- 
zine which  will  combine  the  read- 
ing matter  heretofore  published  in 
the  two  editions. 

After  careful  study  of  the  situa- 
tion and  with  due  consideration  of 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  it  was  decided  to  consoli- 


date the  City  Edition  and  the  Town 
and  County  Edition,  beginning 
with  this  issue.  Subscribers  who 
have  heretofore  been  receiving 
both  editions  will  receive  the  same 
material  in  the  new  combined 
edition,  and  readers  who  have  been 
taking  only  one  edition  will  not 
only  receive  the  material  in  which 
they  are  especially  interested,  but 
will  also  have  available  the  addi- 
tional reading  matter  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  other  edition.  The 
subscription  price  of  the  combined 
editions  will  be  $4.00  per  year  in 
the  United  States,  $4.50  to  Canada 
and  $5.00  to  foreign  countries. 


The  Providence  Mosquito  Campaign 


The  Valuable  Results  of  Efficient  Organization  Methods 

By  Henry  E.  Childs 

Chief  Inspector,  Providence,  R.  I. 


THE  experience  of  a  seven  years'  cam- 
paign for  the  extermination  of  mos- 
quitoes in  Providence,  R.  I.,  has 
shown  the  propriety  of  using  a  number  of 
principles  and  methods  that  have  been  out- 
lined in  earlier  papers,  but  certain  modifi- 
cations of  procedure  have  proved  so  valu- 
able that  a  statement  of  the  Providence 
methods  of  solving  a  rather  complex  prob- 
lem will  be  of  value. 

Malaria-bearing  mosquitoes  were  respon- 
sible for  arousing  the  interest  of  the  Health 
Department.  In  1901  and  1902  the  City 
Bacteriologist,  Professor  Frederic  P.  Gor- 
ham,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Health,  Dr.  Charles  V.  Chap'n,  made  an 
investigation  of  breeding-places  and  experi- 
mented a  little  with  oiling. 

In  1914  an  appropriation  was  secured  for 
active  mosquito  control  operations.  The 
general  policy  of  oiling  all  potential  breed- 
ing-places and  of  doing  a  little  permanent 
drainage  continued  through  1918.  The 
most  radical  change  came  in  1919  when  it 
was  decided  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
communities  in  basing  all  oiling  and  drain- 
age operations  upon  reports  of  inspectors 
made  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  sea- 
son. 

The  Problem  in  Providence 

The  topography  of  the  city  is  varied. 
Outcropping  rock  ridges  prevent  easy  drain- 
age in  some  places.  In  glaciated  regions 
the  natural  drainage  systems  are  blocked. 
In  other  portions  of  the  city  meandering 
streams  have  broad  margins  of  swamp.  The 
situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  just  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
city  on  three  sides  there  are  very  extensive 
and  prolific  mosquito  hatcheries. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  three-fold. 
Permanent  improvement  was  accomplished 
by  ditching,  draining  and  filling.  Tem- 
porary work  consisted  of  treatment  of  the 
natural  breeding-places,  swamps,  pools  and 
margms  of  streams;  of  caring  for  public 
and  private  catch-basins;  and  of  elimina- 


tion of  the  numerous  minor  breeding-places 
in  barrels,  cans,  tree-holes,  puddles,  gutters, 
etc.  Extension  work  has  been  done  in  two 
ways:  by  actual  work  done  by  Providence 
mosquito  men  outside  of  the  city,  and  by 
the  stimulation  of  neighboring  communities 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  to  do  work  for 
themselves  in  cooperation  with  Providence. 
The  conduct  of  the  campaign  that  led  to 
success  in  inducing  independent  effort  on 
the  part  of  neighbors  makes  a  fascinating 
story  in  itself. 

Engiheering  Projects 

The  bulk  of  the  drainage  operations  has 
rested  upon  simple  principles  that  are  well 
understood.  Very  often  a  short  stretch  of 
ditch  dug  by  the  oiling  gang  was  suflficient 
to  drain  some  small  swamp  or  to  concen- 
trate the  territory  to  be  oiled.  At  other 
times  cooperation  with  the  sewer  depart- 
ment led  to  the  ditching  of  a  larger  area, 
the  connection  with  some  open  drain,  or 
with  a  city  storm  sewer.  The  straightening 
of  the  Moshassouck  River  aided  the  mos- 
quito campaign,  although  it  was  done  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Commission  on  River 
Pollution  to  remove  accumulated  mud  and 
sewage  sludge. 

During  the  past  year  drainage  was  done 
at  Pleasant  Valley  Parkway,  Fields  Point, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  State  Home  and 
School,  in  the  rear  of  the  ball  park,  and  in 
the  pond  regions  just  over  the  line  in  Crans- 
ton. Filling  was  done  at  Whipple  Street. 
I  wish  to  speak  of  the  work  done  at  the 
Cole-Rochambeau  woods  in  19 18  and  at  the 
Moshassouck  in  1916,  because  they  are 
typical  of  different  sorts  of  natural  breed- 
ing-places. 

The  Drainage  of  Pleasant  Valley  Parkway 

The  Pleasant  Valley  Parkway  is  a  small 
park  in  one  of  the  better  residential  por- 
tions of  the  city.  Prior  to  the  first  mos- 
quito control  work,  the  residents  of  the 
district  were  severely  annoyed  by  insects 
that  had  bred  there.     At  the  head  of  the 
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park  was  a  large  pool  with  swampy  borders 
in  which  mosquitoes  bred  prolifically.  The 
pest  had  been  kept  in  check  only  by  con- 
tinuous supervision  and  frequent  oiling. 

A  city  sewer  runs  through  the  parkway. 
A  hundred  feet  of  trench  was  dug,  and  18- 
inch  pipe  was  laid  to  the  deepest  portion  of 
the  pond.  After  the  partition  was  removed, 
the  water  ran  down  to  a  storm  sewer  and 
from  there  passed  underground  and  out  of 
the  way.  The  pond  was  entirely  emptied 
of  water  with  the  exception  of  that  brought 
in  by  a  sluggish  brook  that  had  fed  it.  A 
new  course  was  dug  for  this  brook  which 
took  it  directly  to  the  sewer  without  passing 
through  the  pond  hole.     That  course  was 


The  turf  and  peat  were  so  soft  that  it 
was  possible  to  make  use  of  the  New  Jersey 
trick  of  sawing  out  the  ditches  with  a  hay 
saw.  By  the  use  of  this  saw  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  straight  ditches  with  clean-cut 
vertical  walls.  The  material  could  then  be 
lifted  out  in  chunks  and  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  leveled  so  that  a  direct  and  smooth 
flow  of  water  was  made  possible. 

The  Whipple  Street  Pond 

This  pond  lay  in  a  kettle  hole  in  a  group 
of  sand  moraines.  There  was  no  satisfac- 
tory manner  by  which  it  could  be  linked  up 
with  any  running  water.  In  view  of  the 
nature   of    the    glacial    material    deposited 
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LAYING  THE  PIPE  LINE  WHICH  DRAINED   THE  PLEASANT  VALLEY  PARKWAY  POND,   SEEN 

IN   BACKGROTTND 


more  direct,  and  a  better  grade  was  estab- 
lished so  that  there  was  an  even  and  rapid 
flow  of  water  to  the  sewer. 

Fields  Point  Salt  Marsh  Removed 

At  Fields  Point  the  conditions  resembled 
those  of  the  New  Jersey  marshes.  The  low- 
lying  brackish  swamp  was  the  one  source 
for  the  salt  marsh  mosquito,  Aedes  sollici- 
tans,  within  the  city's  district.  Main  ditches 
were  put  in  which  ran  direct  to  the  waters 
of  Narragansett  Bay.  Smaller  laterals  were 
added.  The  standing  water  was  limited 
entirely  to  the  ditches  by  this  method,  and 
most  of  the  water  ran  ofif. 


about  the  pool,  it  was  decided  to  fill  it  in. 
Drag  shovels  were  used,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing hills  were  cut  down  and  the  material 
dragged  inward  until  the  pond  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Unfortunately,  this  method  is  not  ap- 
plicable in  the  cases  of  some  others  of  the 
ponds  because  of  underlying  rock  or  of 
dense  tree  growth. 

The  Cole-Rochambeau  Woods 

The  woods  known  as  the  Cole-Rocham- 
beau woods  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
wooded  swamp  that  is  frequently  met  in  and 
around  Providence.    Throughout  the  woods 
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The  Valuable  Results  of  Efficient  Organization  Methods 

By  Henry  E.  Childs 

Chief  Inspector,  Providence,  R.  I. 


THE  experience  of  a  seven  years'  cam- 
paign for  the  extermination  of  mos- 
quitoes in  Providence,  R.  I.,  has 
shown  the  propriety  of  using  a  number  of 
principles  and  methods  that  have  been  out- 
lined in  earlier  papers,  but  certain  modifi- 
cations of  procedure  have  proved  so  valu- 
able that  a  statement  of  the  Providence 
methods  of  solving  a  rather  complex  prob- 
lem will  be  of  value. 

Malaria-bearing  mosquitoes  were  respon- 
sible for  arousing  the  interest  of  the  Health 
Department.  In  1901  and  1902  the  City 
Bacteriologist,  Professor  Frederic  P.  Gor- 
.  ham,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Health,  Dr.  Charles  V.  Chap'n,  made  an 
investigation  of  breeding-places  and  experi- 
mented a  little  with  oiling. 

In  1914  an  appropriation  was  secured  for 
active  mosquito  control  operations.  The 
general  policy  of  oiling  all  potential  breed- 
ing-places and  of  doing  a  little  permanent 
drainage  continued  through  19 18.  The 
most  radical  change  came  in  19 19  when  it 
was  decided  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
communities  in  basing  all  oiling  and  drain- 
age operations  upon  reports  of  inspectors 
made  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  sea- 
son. 

The  Problem  in  Providence 

The  topography  of  the  city  is  varied. 
Outcropping  rock  ridges  prevent  easy  drain- 
age in  some  places.  In  glaciated  regions 
the  natural  drainage  systems  are  blocked. 
In  other  portions  of  the  city  meandering 
streams  have  broad  margins  of  swamp.  The 
situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  just  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
city  on  three  sides  there  are  very  extensive 
and  prolific  mosquito  hatcheries. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  three-fold. 
Permanent  improvement  was  accomplished 
by  ditching,  draining  and  filling.  Tem- 
porary work  consisted  of  treatment  of  the 
natural  breeding-places,  swamps,  pools  and 
margins  of  streams;  of  caring  for  public 
and  private  catch-basins;  and  of  elimina- 


tion of  the  numerous  minor  breeding-places 
in  barrels,  cans,  tree-holes,  puddles,  gutters, 
etc.  Extension  work  has  been  done  in  two 
ways:  by  actual  work  done  by  Providence 
mosquito  men  outside  of  the  city,  and  by 
the  stimulation  of  neighboring  communities 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  to  do  work  for 
themselves  in  cooperation  with  Providence. 
The  conduct  of  the  campaign  that  led  to 
success  in  inducing  independent  efifort  on 
the  part  of  neighbors  makes  a  fascinating 
story  in  itself. 

Engiheering  Projects 

The  bulk  of  the  drainage  operations  has 
rested  upon  simple  principles  that  are  well 
understood.  Very  often  a  short  stretch  of 
ditch  dug  by  the  oiling  gang  was  sufficient 
to  drain  some  small  swamp  or  to  concen- 
trate the  territory  to  be  oiled.  At  other 
times  cooperation  with  the  sewer  depart- 
ment led  to  the  ditching  of  a  larger  area, 
the  connection  with  some  open  drain,  or 
with  a  city  storm  sewer.  The  straightening 
of  the  Moshassouck  River  aided  the  mos- 
quito campaign,  although  it  was  done  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Commission  on  River 
Pollution  to  remove  accumulated  mud  and 
sewage  sludge. 

During  the  past  year  drainage  was  done 
at  Pleasant  Valley  Parkway,  Fields  Point, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  State  Home  and 
School,  in  the  rear  of  the  ball  park,  and  in 
the  pond  regions  just  over  the  line  in  Crans- 
ton. Filling  was  done  at  Whipple  Street. 
I  wish  to  speak  of  the  work  done  at  the 
Cole-Rochambeau  woods  in  19 18  and  at  the 
Moshassouck  in  1916,  because  they  are 
typical  of  different  sorts  of  natural  breed- 
ing-places. 

The  Drainage  of  Pleasant  Valley  Parkway 

The  Pleasant  Valley  Parkway  is  a  small 
park  in  one  of  the  better  residential  por- 
tions of  the  city.  Prior  to  the  first  mos- 
quito control  work,  the  residents  of  the 
district  were  severely  annoyed  by  insects 
that  had  bred  there.     At  the  head  of  the 
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park  was  a  large  pool  with  swampy  borders 
in  which  mosquitoes  bred  prolifically.  The 
pest  had  been  kept  in  check  only  by  con- 
tinuous supervision  and  frequent  oiling. 

A  city  sewer  runs  through  the  parkway. 
A  hundred  feet  of  trench  was  dug,  and  18- 
inch  pipe  was  laid  to  the  deepest  portion  of 
the  pond.  After  the  partition  was  removed, 
the  water  ran  down  to  a  storm  sewer  and 
from  there  passed  underground  and  out  of 
the  way.  The  pond  was  entirely  emptied 
of  water  with  the  exception  of  that  brought 
in  by  a  sluggish  brook  that  had  fed  it.  A 
new  course  was  dug  for  this  brook  which 
took  it  directly  to  the  sewer  without  passing 
through  the  pond  hole.     That  course   was 


The  turf  and  peat  were  so  soft  that  it 
was  possible  to  make  use  of  the  New  Jersey 
trick  of  sawing  out  the  ditches  with  a  hay 
saw.  By  the  use  of  this  saw  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  straight  ditches  with  clean-cut 
vertical  walls.  The  material  could  then  be 
lifted  out  in  chunks  and  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  leveled  so  that  a  direct  and  smooth 
flow  of  water  was  made  possible. 

The  Whipple  Street  Pond 

This  pond  lay  in  a  kettle  hole  in  a  group 
of  sand  moraines.  There  was  no  satisfac- 
tory manner  by  which  it  could  be  linked  up 
with  any  running  water.  In  view  of  the 
nature    of    the    glacial    material    deposited 


LAYING  THE  PIPE  LINE  WHICH  DEAINED  THE   PLEASANT  VAXLEY  PARKWAY  POND,  SEEN 

IN   BACKGROUND 


more  direct,  and  a  better  grade  was  estab- 
lished so  that  there  was  an  even  and  rapid 
flow  of  water  to  the  sewer. 

Fields  Point  Salt  Marsh  Removed 

At  Fields  Point  the  conditions  resembled 
those  of  the  New  Jersey  marshes.  The  low- 
lying  brackish  swamp  was  the  one  source 
for  the  salt  marsh  mosquito,  Aedes  sollici- 
tans,  within  the  city's  district.  Main  ditches 
were  put  in  which  ran  direct  to  the  waters 
of  Narragansett  Bay.  Smaller  laterals  were 
added.  The  standing  water  was  limited 
entirely  to  the  ditches  by  this  method,  and 
most  of  the  water  ran  off. 


about  the  pool,  it  was  decided  to  fill  it  in. 
Drag  shovels  were  used,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing hills  were  cut  down  and  the  material 
dragged  inward  until  the  pond  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Unfortunately,  this  method  is  not  ap- 
plicable in  the  cases  of  some  others  of  the 
ponds  because  of  underlying  rock  or  of 
dense  tree  growth. 

The  Cole-Rochambeau  Woods 

The  woods  known  as  the  Cole-Rocham- 
beau woods  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
wooded  swamp  that  is  frequently  met  in  and 
around  Providence.    Throughout  the  woods 
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there  were  numerous  small  open  pools,  most 
of  them  shallow  but  sometimes  connected 
with  one  another  for  considerable  distances. 
The  trees,  bushes  and  greenbrier  were  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  discourage  anyone 
from  going  very  far  into  the  swamp  during 
the  wet  season  of  spring.  The  mosquitoes 
in  there  were  enough,  even  in  daylight,  to 
worry  a  bird-lover  poking  through  there 
after  thrushes  or  warblers.  This  was  just 
the  sort  of  habitat  suited  for  the  early  wood 
mosquito,  Aedes  sylvestris. 

To  keep  this  region  under  control  meant 
considerable  work.  Oil  does  not  spread  so 
readily  where  there  is  any  underbrush, 
grass,  reeds  or  debris  to  catch  it.  The  oil- 
ing of  these  woods  was  therefore  neces- 
sarily preceded  by  considerable  clearing 
away  of  brush  to  let  the  oil  spread.  Pud- 
dling took  more  than  the  normal  amount  of 
time.  A  rain  might  spoil  the  work  almost 
as  soon  as  the  oil  had  been  laboriously 
spread.  As  this  was  situated  along  a  boule- 
vard, it  was  rather  urgent  that  the  swamp 
be  eliminated. 

After  the  oiling  gangs  had  finished  their 
work  for  the  summer  they  were  put  to  work 
digging  a  long  ditch  lengthwise  of  the 
swamp.  To  this  some  laterals  were  after- 
wards added.  A  conduit  which  had  car- 
ried a.  brook  had  caved  in  and  clogged  up. 
At  an  expense  of  $240,  a  drain  was  low- 
ered so  that  the  water  collected  in  the 
main  ditch  could  be  carried  off. 

Organization 

Mosquito  control  work  is  done  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Health.  The 
City  Bacteriologist,  Professor  Gorham,  is 
superintendent.  He  is  generally  respon- 
sible for  the  entire  project.  That  involves 
immediate  supervision  over  the  laborers, 
considerable  traveling  about  the  city  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  work, 
the  planning  of  engineering  problems,  the 
formulation  of  the  general  policy  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  prosecution  of  educa- 
tional publicity. 

Inspection  was  performed  in  1919  by  a 
chief  inspector  and  several  assistants. 
There  were  several  part-time  inspectors  in 
the  spring,  seven  full-time  men  in  June  and 
July,  and  but  five  full-time  men  later. 

Oiling  was  done  by  oiling  gangs  made  up 
as  follows:  In  the  spring  there  were  two 
gangs   consisting   of   a    foreman   and   two 


laborers  each  that  oiled  swamps.  Another 
gang  was  used  for  oiling  catch-basins  alone. 
Here  there  were  a  foreman  and  four  men. 

Routine  Procedure 

All  known  breeding-places  have  been 
listed.  A  series  of  "route  cards"  has  been 
made  from  them.  On  each  card  is  a  num- 
ber, a  brief  description  that  serves  to  lo- 
cate the  place,  a  description  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  breeding-spot,  and  space  in  which 
a  record  can  be  kept  of  all  inspections,  re- 
sults, recommendations  for  treatment,  dates 
of  treatment,  and  date  of  drying-up  or  of 
permanent  removal  of  the  breeding-place. 

The  chief  inspector  has  a  file  of  these 
cards.  He  issues  duplicates  of  them  to  his 
inspectors,  who  are  college  students  trained 
in  biology.  Each  inspector  is  responsible 
for  a  given  district,  for  which  he  holds  the 
route  cards,  and  to  which  he  makes  addi- 
tions if  possible.  This  district  is  to  be 
covered  completely  at  intervals  of  eight  to 
ten  days  throughout  the  season.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  season  the  inspector  brings 
the  route  cards  up  to  date  by  supplying  new 
descriptions  of  each  location.  Using  a 
white-lined  cup  or  dipper,  he  looks  for 
larvae  or  pupae.  He  recommends  treat- 
ment of  his  places.  He  is  expected  to  se- 
cure samples  of  larvae,  to  raise  them  in  the 
lalwratory,  and  to  identify  them  so  far  as 
possible.  Furthermore,  he  is  sent  out  to 
investigate  complaints  from  residents, 
hunts  for  minor  breeding-places,  and  makes 
collections  of  adult  insects  at  stated  inter- 
vals at  night.  Hobnobbing  with  residents 
of  his  district,  he  endeavors  to  map  out  the 
distribution  of  adult  mosquitoes  and  to 
trace  them  to  their  source. 

The  inspection  system  has  been  made 
the  basis  for  the  work  in  Providence. 
Daily  reports  of  inspectors  are  used  to  plan 
out  the  routes  of  the  oiling  gangs  daily. 
In  the  office  of  the  chief  inspector  is  kept 
a  pin  map  which  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  situation  at  any  time.  Different-colored 
pins  are  used  to  -show  the  location  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  larvae,  the  dates  of  oiling,  and 
the  distribution  of  adults.  Much  of  the 
identification  and  mapping  is  done  at  night 
or  on  rainy  days  when  field  work  is  im- 
possible. 

Technique  of  Oiling 

Each  of  the  swamp  gangs  of  oilers  has  a 
machine  to   carry   oil.     The  oil   used  is   a 
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fuel  oil  from  a  parafine 
base.  In  oiling  a  swamp 
the  foreman  goes  ahead 
carrying  a  pail  of  oil  and 
spraying  it  upon  the 
water  by  the  simple 
means  of  a  whisk  broom. 
This  has  been  found  far 
more  effective  and  less 
expensive  than  the  use 
of  special  sprays,  patent 
oil-cans  or  knapsacks. 
The  oil  can  be  flirted  to 
a  considerable  distance 
and  spread  fairly  well  in 
this  way.  It  is  consid- 
ered very  essential  that 
the  sprinkling  be  fol- 
lowed by  thorough  puddling  of  the  oil  by 
the  two  laborers,  who  carry  long-handled 
brooms  for  the  purpose.  This  aids  in 
getting  an  even  coating  of  oil  over  an 
open  surface,  and  is  especially  important 
when  grass,  reeds  or  bushes  grow  in  the 
water.  It  is  by  the  puddling  action  alone 
that  the  oil  can  be  brought  in  between  the 
stems  and  into  the  sheltered  spots  where  the 
larvae  are  most  abundant.  Simplicity  of 
apparatus  and  thorough,  conscientious  work 
are  the  essential  factors  in  oiling. 

Kerosene  has  been  used,  but  it  does  not 
spread  so  well  as  the  fuel  oil  and  evaporates 
more  rapidly.  In  grassy  land  it  has  been 
found  advisable  to  prepare  an  emulsion  just 
before  applying  the  oil.  It  is  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  and  shaken  thor- 
oughly.   The  emulsion  works  down  between 
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OILING  GANG  AT  WORK  IN  COLE-ROCHAMBEAU  WOODS  BEFORE 
DRAINAGE 


A  SWAMP  IN  WEBBING  COUNTY  AFTER  DRAINING 


reeds  and  grass  stems  that  catch  and  hold 
the  undiluted  oil.  The  emulsion  spreads  bet- 
ter than  the  undiluted  oil  under  any  condi- 
tion. It  is  planned  to  cover  about  1,200 
square  feet  of  water  with  one  gallon  of  oil, 
but  in  tangled  undergrowth  more  oil  is 
required. 

The  catch-basins  are  oiled  regularly 
without  any  inspection.  A  driver  looks 
after  supplies  and  keeps  records.  Two  men 
work  on  each  side  of  the  street.  One  opens 
covers  of  catch-basins  and  throws  in  some 
oil  from  a  cup.  His  partner  then  puddles 
this  with  a  long  stick.  The  driver  sees  to 
it  that  all  covers  are  replaced.  There  are 
some  6,000  public  and  over  200  private 
catch-basins  in  the  city.  The  oiling  gang 
moves  slowly,  so  that  a  horse  and  wagon  is 
found  more  economical  than  a  machine. 

At  the  end  of  the  day 
the  foreman  reports  on 
the  time  spent,  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  used,  and  the 
localities  treated. 


7  he  Campaiga  of  1919 

The  general  survey  of 
swamps  began  March  17 
and  continued  until  Sep- 
tember 20.  Oiling  and 
ditching  began  April  7. 
Catch-basins  were  first 
treated  June  15.  In  July 
an  intensive  campaign 
was  begun  to  eliminate 
the  minor  breeding-places 
throughout  the  city. 

Early     in     the     season 


The  Story  of  the  Summit  Street  Exten- 
sion, Toledo,  Ohio 

A  Revision  of  Creek  Channel  and  Street  Lines  Aids  Traffic  and 
Increases  Value  of  Extensive  Lands 

By  H.  C.  McClure 

Commissioner  of  Engineering  and  Construction,  Toledo 


THE  average  city  dweller  is  apt  to  give 
little  special  attention  to  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  street  system  of 
his  city.  He  uses  the  streets,  as  they  have 
been  planned  or  dedicated  by  numerous  per- 
sons in  the  past,  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
if  his  way  is  direct  and  easy,  but  with  a 
sense  of  irritation  if  direct  and  easy  routes 
do  not  prevail. 

A  city,  to  develop  to  its  best  advantage, 
must  have  main  arteries  for  all  kinds  of 
traffic  leading  to  all  sections.  They  are 
valuable  for  the  cheap  distribution  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise,  for  quick  and  easy 
access  of  people  to  and  from  their  homes, 
their  places  of  employment  and  their  places 
of  amusement,  for  greater  speed  in  fire  and 
police  work  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Toledo  is  unusually  fortunate  in  having 
certain  thoroughfares  which  are  among  the 
city's  chief  assets  and  have  been  important 


factors  in  its  growth.  A  serious  defect  in 
the  system,  however,  is  the  separation  of 
the  southerly  portion  of  the  city  from  the 
business  district.  Suinmit  Street  is  one 
of  the  most  important  down-town  business 
thoroughfares  in  Toledo.  It  is  the  logical 
route  for  an  immense  amount  of  traffic  of 
all  kinds,  because  of  its  location;  together 
with  its  connections,  it  parallels  the  Mau- 
mee  River  for  a  distance  of  over  8  miles. 
A  serious  handicap  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  the  best  use  of  this  street  has  ex- 
isted in  the  form  of  an  old  creek  channel, 
known  as  S'wan  Creek,  which  in  former 
years  served  as  one  of  the  termini  of  the 
Miami  &  Erie  Canal.  This  creek  has  cut 
Summit  Street  off  abruptly  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  property  worth  many  thousands 
of  dollars  per  front  foot,  and  has  forced  all 
traffic  to  seek  a  roundabout  connection  be- 
tween the   main   business   section   and   the 


AN    ACTUAL    PHOTOGRAPH    TAKEN    LOOKING    NORTH    TOWARD    SUMMIT    STREET,    TOLEDO, 
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PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWING  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  STREET  EXTENSION  LOOKING  SOUTH.  THE 
NEW  CHANNEL  OF  SWAN  CREEK  IS  SHOWN  IN  PHANTOM  AT  THE  LEFT 


Union  Station  and  up-river  residential  dis- 
trict. 

The  improvement  of  this  street  has  been 
talked  of  for  many  years,  but  until  the 
beginning  of  1916  no  systematic  effort  was 
made  to  push  the  improvement  to  com- 
pletion. Since  the  beginning  of  1916,  the 
necessary  resolution,  plans,  ordinances, 
bond  issue,  property  agreements,  state  leg- 
islation, etc.,  have  been  completed  and  the 
contract  awarded. 

As  the  portion  of  Swan  Creek  affected 
was  under  control  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Works  in  charge  of  the  state  canals, 
it  was  necessary  to  effect  the  passage  of 
acts  by  the  State  Legislature  covering  the 
exchange  of  canal  lands.  The  matter  was 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  consid- 
erable railroad  land  was  necessary,  and 
proper  deeds  and  papers  were  required  of 
the  United  States  Railway  Administration. 

About  40  separate  agreements  were  neces- 
sary with  private  property  owners,  involv- 


ing the  abandonment  and  destruction  of  a 
number  of  buildings  used  by  various  manu- 
facturing concerns.  In  all,  the  legislative 
steps  and  the  preliminary  agreements 
necessary  were  unusually  complicated  and 
difficult. 

Owing  to  the  general  nature  of  the  im- 
provement it  was  first  decided  to  finance 
the  work  by  a  general  bond  issue.  This  did 
not,  however,  secure  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote,  and  the  matter  was  then  taken 
up  by  a  group  of  business  men,  self-styled 
the  Summit  Street  Extension  Association. 
This  group  agreed  to  guarantee  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost,  to  be  raised  as  a  direct  assess- 
ment on  the  property  benefited  and  ex- 
tending for  a  distance  of  approximately 
one-half  mile  on  Summit  Street  adjacent. 
The  city's  bonds  were  issued  for  the  re- 
maining 50  per  cent. 

In  the  abandonment  of  various  streets 
and  properties  necessary  in  the  work,  the 
city  will  come  into  possession  of  approxi- 
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mately  300  feet  of  property,  which  is  con- 
servatively estimated  to  be  worth  at  least 
$200,000. 

What  the  Work  Involves 

The  improvement  consists  of  a  relocation 
of  the  winding  Swan  Creek  channel  and 
the  extension  of  the  existing  Summit  Street 
from  its  present  terminus  in  a  straight  line 
to  a  connection  with  an  important  thorough- 
fare near  the  Union  Station  site,  known 
as  Broadway.  The  work  requires  the  re- 
moval and  proper  placing  of  approximately 
130,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation;  the  con- 
struction of  a  150- foot  section  of  concrete 
viaduct  across  a  dead  creek  channel  arm; 
the  construction  of  a  concrete  retaining 
wall  up  to  45  feet  in  height,  and  the  instal- 
lation of  two  bascule  bridges  complete, 
with  abutments  and  operating  machinery. 
One  bridge  giving  a  direct  connection  with 
the  freight  terminals  of  four  of  the  largest 
railroad  systems  entering  Toledo  will  be  a 
40  X  80-inch  single-leaf  lift  bridge,  and  the 
other  will  be  a  80  x  80-inch  double-leaf 
lift. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  in  1916 
was  given  as  $580,000  complete,  including 
property  damages.  The  contract  which  has 
just  been  awarded  covers  90  per  cent  of  the 
construction  work,  and  over  two-thirds  of 
the  damages  have  been  settled.  At  pres- 
ent prices  it  is  probable  that  the  work  will 
exceed  the  1916  estimate  by  something  like 
10  or  15  per  cent. 

The  contractors  plan  to  carry  on  the 
work  by  first  making  the  dry  excavation  cut 
by  steam  shovel,  depositing  the  excavation 
by  trestle  work  on  the  street  extension 
without  materially  closing  the  present  creek 
channel.  They  then  plan  to  follow  with  a 
wet  excavation  cut  of  a  channel  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  required  width, 
which  will  allow  for  an  outlet  for  the 
creek  flow  just  as  soon  as  this  cut  is  com- 


pleted. They  will  then  complete  the  chan- 
nel cut,  using  the  rest  of  the  earth  to  fill 
the  present  channel.  The  installation  of 
bridge  abutments  is  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  installation  of  the 
steel  work  will  proceed  just  as  soon  as  the 
street  fill  has  been  completed.  The  instal- 
lation of  the  retaining  wall  and  concrete 
viaduct  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  navi- 
gation on  the  creek  channel  or  the  flood 
water  flow,  and  these  items  are  to  be  car- 
ried on  independently  and  at  the  same  time 
the  excavation  and  bridge  work  is  being 
done.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  work 
will  be  completed  this  year.  It  is  then 
planned  to  install  a  temporary  medina  stone 
pavement  on  the  street  extension,  to  be 
followed  by  a  permanent  pavement  as  soon 
as  the  fill  has  settled  sufficiently. 

The  improvement  when  completed  will 
open  a  direct  connection  to  the  Union  Sta- 
tion and  to  a  large-growing  up-river  resi- 
dential district.  It  will  force  a  revision  of 
the  land  values  in  the  vicinity  which  will 
add  at  least  one  million  dollars  to  the  tax 
duplicate  on  increased  land  values  alone. 
The  possibilities  of  the  improvement  are 
very  marked  as  the  improved  section  is 
closely  adjacent  to  the  railway  freight 
terminals  of  five  of  the  largest  systems  en- 
tering Toledo.  The  property,  vacant  at 
present,  will  become  the  logical  wholesale 
district.  Already  plans  for  two  wholesale 
buildings  are  under  way,  and  these  will 
doubtless  be  under  construction  before  the 
improvement  is  completed. 

The  benefits  of  the  improvement  will  be 
apparent  at  such  an  early  date  that  the  long 
delay  in  bringing  the  matter  to  completion 
will  be  the  only  cause  for  comment.  It  is 
believed  that  this  work  stands  alone  as  an 
improvement  of  its  size  which  will  so  nearly 
finance  itself  in  a  very  few  years  from  the 
direct  benefits  made  possible  by  the  im- 
provement itself. 


What  Is  Being  Done  in  Your  City  to  Eliminate  Grade 

Crossings  ? 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  200,000  railroad  grade  crossings  in  the  United 
States  and  that  about  2,000  persons  are  killed  annually  at  these  crossings. 

In  Nebraska  there  were,  January  31,  1917,  6,516  miles  of  track,  or  6,237  miles 
of  operated  line,  with  about  11,300  grade  crossings,  of  which  about  5  per  cent  have 
some  form  of  protection.  This  means  that  in  four  miles  of  track  there  were  seven 
grade  crossings.— Nebraska  Department  of  Public  Works,  April,  1920. 


II 


Tree  Planting  Plans  for  Michigan's 

Highways 

By  P.  L.  Buttrick 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 


IN  the  past,  American  highway  engineers 
have  not  always  realized  that  a  public 
highway  need  be  anything  more  than  an 
efficient  line  of  communication.  Happily, 
a  somewhat  larger  conception  is  beginning 
to  prevail,  and  attention  is  being  focused 
upon  the  esthetic  appearance  of  a  road  as 
well  as  upon  its  layout  and  surfacing.  This 
view  has  been  given  a  great  impetus  by  the 
thousands  af  Americans  who  have  returned 
from  France  with  the  memory  of  her 
superb  tree-lined  highways  well  fixed  in 
their  minds.  These  men  realize  fully  the 
advantages  of  the  highway  beautiful  as  well 
as  the  highway  efficient. 

The  esthetic  improvement  of  a  highway 
of  course  involves  many  factors  outside 
the  control  of  the  highway  engineer.  He 
must  confine  himself  to  the  right  of  way. 
By  simple  attention  to  cleaning  up  the  pub- 
lic land  on  each  side  of  the  surfaced  road, 
by  taking  reasonable  care  in  grading  to 
avoid  disagreeable  angles,  unsightly  piles 
of  material,  pits  and  the  like,  much  can  be 
accomplished.  The  grading  and  turfine  and 
planting  with  trees  and  shrubbery  of  the 
unsurfaced  portion  of  the  right  of  way  is 
a  more  positive  measure.     On  the  whole, 


the  most  satisfactory  effects  in  planting  are 
obtained  from  the  use  of  trees.  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  systematic  tree  planting 
along  highways  is  considered  a  regular  part 
of  highway  work. 

The  Great  Opportunity 

Actuated  both  by  a  wish  to  make  the 
highways  of  Michigan  attractive  and  by  a 
full  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  sys- 
tematic highway  planting,  the  Legislature 
at  its  last  session  passed  an  act  authoriz- 
ing the  State  Highway  Commissioner  to 
plant  shade,  ornamental,  nut-bearing,  or 
other  food-producing  trees  upon  state  trunk 
line  highways  or  other  highways  within  the 
state  upon  which  state  funds  have  been  ex- 
pended. The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
directed  by  this  act  to  furnish  to  the  High- 
way Commissioner  lists  of  trees  suitable 
for  planting  and  to  furnish  planting  plans 
for  the  work.  The  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, acting  as  the  directing  organization 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  has  di- 
rected the  Forestry  Department  of  the  Col- 
lege to  prepare  such  plans  for  the  High- 
way Commissioner. 

The  opportunity  for  presenting  a  compre- 


A   WELL-PLANTED    HIGHWAY    IN    MICHIGAN   WHICH   WILL    BE    DUPLICATED    MANY    TIMES 
OVER  UNDER  THE  NEW  PLANTING  PLAN 
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hensive  plan  which  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration all  the  forestry,  landscape,  and  en- 
gineering features  of  the  subject  is  great, 
and  the  Forestry  Department  will  endeavor 
to  do  justice  to  the  large  possibilities.  Such 
a  plan  will  go  further  than  simply  to  decide 
upon  the  most  economical  methods  of  plant- 
ing some  hardy  and  fast-growing  species 
of  tree  which  has  no  other  qualifications  to 
recommend  it.  The  latter  course  would 
merely  fill  the  letter  of  the  law  and  add 
far  less  to  the  beauty  of  the  highways  than 
a  plan  calling  for  the  use  of  various  species 
of  trees  according  to  their  practical  and 
esthetic  value  for  certain  classes  of  roads. 
It  is  designed  to  have  landscape  planting 
as  well  as  simply  tree  planting. 

Under  this  law  the  State  Forest  Nursery 
at  the  Agricultural  College  and  that  of  the 
Public  Domain  Commission,  both  of  which 
are  organized  to  grow  trees  for  forest  plant- 
ing in  the  state,  are  to  furnish  the  Highway 
Commissioner  with  the  necessary  trees,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  produce  the  large 
amount  of  stock  which  will  be  required. 

In  the  drawing  up  of  the  law  the  amount 
to  be  spent  upon  this  work  was  left  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Highway  Commissioner, 
who   was  heartily  in  favor  of  the   work. 


After  the  law  was  passed,  however,  it  ap- 
peared that  under  existing  conditions  of 
the  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  the 
delayed  program  of  construction  due  to  the 
war,  it  would  be  unwise  to  expe«d  any  of 
the  Commission's  funds  immediately  for  this 
work.  Accordingly,  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  will  be  asked  to  make  a  sep- 
arate appropriation  for  the  work  if  it  is  still 
evident  that  the  funds  of  the  Commission 
are  inadequate.  Meanwhile  the  investiga- 
tion and  the  organization  have  gone  for- 
ward, and  perhaps  in  the  end  little  time  will 
have  been  lost. 

Certain  other  features  of  the  law  became 
immediately  operative.  One  authorizes  vil- 
lages, townships,  cities,  and  counties  to  ex- 
pend money  for  highway  planting.  An- 
other permits  owners  along  certain  classes 
of  roads  to  plant  trees  under  accepted  plans, 
and  for  so  doing  to  receive  certain  abate- 
ments of  taxes.  Still  other  provisions 
strengthen  existing  laws  for  the  protection 
of  shade  trees  on  public  thoroughfares. 

Under  these  laws  plus  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment  there  is  no  reason  why  in  a 
few  years  the  highways  of  Michigan  should 
not  become  as  famed  for  their  beauty  as 
they  are  beginning  to  be  for  their  utility. 


Fire  Prevention  Window-Displays 


By  William  J.  Leonard 

State  Fire  Marshal  of  Ohio 


NO  other  feature  of  the  recent  clean-up 
campaign  in  Ohio's  capital  attracted 
so  wide  attention  or  engendered  such 
deep  thought  as  the  fire  prevention  windows 
designed  and  trimmed  by  Glenn  A,  Beall  of 
the  Columbus  Fire  Department.  Mr.  Beall 
stuck  strictly  to  the  realistic,  using  in  con- 
struction actual  charred  timbers,  shingles, 
etc.  The  State  Fire  Marshal's  Department, 
the  Fire  Department  and  the  Columbus 
Chamber  of  Commerce  cooperated  in  the 
campaign,  the  Chamber  through  a  powerful 
Fire  Prevention  Committee  and  its  auxil- 
iaries. 

One  window  was  in  a  cigar  store  and 
was  crammed  full  of  half-burned  matches 
(175,000)  collected  on  the  streets  by  the 
Boy  Scouts.  This  window  also  bore  slogan 
cards  showing  the  damage  done  by  matches. 


In  order  to  stimulate  interest,  a  prize  was 
offered  for  the  guess  nearest  the  number  of 
matches  actually  picked  up  and  displayed. 

Twin  windows  on  one  side  displayed  the 
dangers  of  the  back  yard,  and  here  the  in- 
genuity of  Fireman  Beall  was  especially 
brought  out.  Shingles  that  had  actually 
been  through  a  Columbus  fire  were  used  in 
''building  construction,"  and  dolls  repre- 
sented children  playing  with  fire.  Scenery 
was  employed  to  give  perspective.  It  was 
a  horrible  example  of  a  back  yard,  and 
typical  of  hundreds  actually  in  existence 
all  over  the  country. 

The  other  window  depicted  a  clean  house 
and  yard,  and  in  the  picture  taken  of  the 
display,  Ohio's  Capitol  appears  reflected  by 
the  window.  This  was  not  intentional,  but 
it  makes  a  pretty  setting — the  power  of  the 
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DEPICTING   THE   POSSIBLE   PIRE   HAZARDS   IN  A   BACK   YARD 


State  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
homes  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  still  another  window  a  littered,  rub- 
bish-laden attic  was  shown,  with  the  ques- 
tion well  displayed,  "Is  your  attic  like  this?" 
The  hazards  of  kitchens  were  also  depicted. 

In  another  window  was  an  old  hand  fire 
engine,  and  cards  showing  the  necessity  of 
rigid  inspection  and  of  a  fire  prevention 
bureau  to  be  part  of  the  fire  department. 

All  day  long  and  at  night,  too,  crowds 
stood  in  front  of  these  displays.  They  set 
the  Columbus  people  thinking — especially 
the  information  conveyed  by  neatly  lettered 
cards.  The  actual  losses  and  the  numljer 
of  fires  in  the  city  due  to  the  causes  so 
aptly  illustrated  drove  home  to  the  sight- 
seers the  dangers  that  each  second  of  the 
day  or  night  confront  the  householder. 

Merchants  who  were  lukewarm  at  first 
over  letting  valuable  window  space  go  for 


such  purposes  say  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  their  bus'ness  had  they  such  a  run 
of  customers.  Others  are  clamoring  for 
similar  displays  this  fall. 

From  one  prominent  corner  to  another, 
especially  during  the  busy  hours,  a  complete 
fire  alarm  box  was  moved,  and  here  Fire- 
man Beall  gave  illustrations  of  "How  to 
turn  in  an  alarm."  In  two  hours  1,400 
alarm  box  glasses  were  broken,  and  1,400 
Columbus  people,  many  of  them  women  and 
girls,  learned  by  actually  turning  the  trick 
how  to  summon  the  department.  A  large 
map  of  the  cty,  showing  the  location  of  the 
boxes,  stood  by  the  alarm  stand,  and  fire 
alarm  cards  were  passed  out  with  the  polite 
request,  "Mark  the  location  and  number  of 
your  alarm  station." 

Next  fall  there  will  probably  be  one  dis- 
play window  for  every  block  in  the  high- 
value  district. 


The  Property  Loss  from  Fires 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  we  have  an  average  loss  of  $250,000,000  each 
year.  These  are  big  figures,  and,  unfortunately,  are  hard  to  be  taken  in — prac- 
tically $500  a  minute.  Do  you  realize  what  this  loss  is  and  means?  It  exceeds  the 
annual  production  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  petroleum  A  new  fire  starts  every 
three  minutes.  There  is  a  continuous  conflagration.  Men,  women  and  children  are 
fleeing  for  their  lives  before  the  Fire  Fiend! 
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GETTIKQ  READY  TO  MAKE  A  FLIGHT  FOR  AIR  SAMPLES   IN   CONNECTION  WITH   THE 
ATMOSPHERIC    SURVEY,    SALT  LAKE   CITY 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Smoke  Investigation 

A  Thorough  Cooperative  Survey  of  Causes  and  Remedial  Measures 
Augurs  Well  for  a  Smokeless  City 

By  Osborn  Mohnett 

Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago,  111. 


DURING  the  last  eight  months  an  at- 
mospheric survey  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  has  been  in  progress  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  source  and  cause 
of  smoke  and  for  the  working  out  of  a 
systematic  program  for  reducing  it  to  the 
minimum. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  located  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley, and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
fringe  of  mountains,  making  the  air  move- 
ments over  the  city  very  slight  indeed.  Dur- 
ing the  early  morning  hours  the  wind  direc- 
tion is  from  the  southwest,  which  has  the 
effect  of  blowing  all  of  the  smoke  into  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  valley  directly  over 
the  city.  During  the  winter  months  the 
wind  velocity  averages  not  more  than  six 
miles  per  hour,  which  is  not  sufficient  to 
carry  away  the  smoke  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
formed.  During  these  periods  of  low  wind 
velocity  the  accumulation  of  smoke  over 
the  city  becomes  very  objectionable,  and 
radical  means  are  necessary  to  eliminate  it. 


Federal  Cooperation 

The  investigation  was  conducted  jointly 
by  the  city  of  Salt  Lake,  the  University  of 
Utah,  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
engineers  in  the  latter  organization  directed 
the  work,  which  consisted  of  gathering  data 
relating  to  fuel  consumption,  smoke  density 
readings,  and  air  filtrations  to  determine  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  atmospheric 
population.  The  cooperation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  was  assured  through  a  provision 
in  the  General  Appropriations  bill,  by  which 
the  Bureau  is  authorized  to  extend  aid  to 
cities  interested  in  smoke  abatement,  pro- 
vided the  city  will  furnish  part  of  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  works.  This  marks  a  new 
era  in  such  work.  In  the  average  city  smoke 
abatement  has  been  so  bound  up  with  local 
politics,  that  very  little  has  been  accom- 
plished. It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  in  such 
strictly  technical  problems  American  cities 
can  avail  themselves  of  an  independent 
agency  such  as  a  government  bureau  to  work 
out  a  solution. 
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The  results  of  the  investigation  show  that 
in  Salt  Lake  City  large  power  plants  make 
40  per  cent  of  the  smoke;  small  heating 
plants  14  per  cent;  locomotives  16  per  cent; 
residences  27  per  cent;  and  miscellaneous 
sources  3  per  cent;  510,000  tons  of  coal  are 
burned  in  the  city  annually,  and  of  this 
amount  the  residences  consume  210,000. 

The  residence  smoke  was  given  special 
consideration,  laboratory  experiments  be'ng 
made  at  the  University  of  Utah  on  domestic 
equipment,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
best  methods  of  firing  local  coals  for  smoke 
elimination.  This  equipment  consisted  of 
cook  stoves,  heating  stoves,  hot  air  fur- 
naces, steam  and  hot  water  boilers  and 
other  similar  types  of  equipment  found  in 
residences.  The  methods  of  firing  consisted 
of  the  coking  method,  the  alternate  method, 
ordinary  methods,  and  methods  for  starting 
a  fire  from  the  top,  that  is,  throwing  the 
fresh  coal  on  the  grate  and  building  the 
fire  on  top  of  the  fresh  coal.  The  coal  ig- 
nites readily  and  burns  without  smoke,  get- 
ting up  maximum  heat  in  a  shorter  time 
than  by  the  ordinary  method. 

Extensive  experiments  were  also  made 
looking  towards  the  low-temperature  car- 
bonization of  coals  with  consequent  recov- 
ery of  the  by-products  and  the  production 
of  a  coke  which  would  be  ideal  for  domestic 
use.  Ordinary  coke,  such  as  is  on  the 
market  to-day,  is  low  in 
volatile  matter  and  is 
rather  difl^cult  to  ignite 
and  to  control  in  stoves 
and  heaters.  With  low- 
temperature  coke,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  volatile 
matter  is  left  in  the  coal, 
ranging  from  12  to  15  per 
cent,  making  a  coke  easy 
to  ignite  and  control  in 
the  ordinary  furnace.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  this 
system  would  be  the  large 
amount  of  valuable  by- 
products which  would  be 
obtained  from  the  coal 
and  which  are  now  wasted 
when  the  coal  is  burned. 
This  country  burns  500,- 
000,000  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  yearly,  and  at  a 
conservative  estimate  an 
equivalent   of   100,000,000 


tons  of  this  is  wasted  in  gases  and  volatile 
matter  containing  kerosene  and  gasoline 
phenols  and  valuable  organic  compounds 
which  can  be  manufactured  into  medicines 
and  other  useful  products.  While  the  low- 
temperature  carbonization  of  coals  is  not 
yet  on  a  commercial  basis,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  near  future  some  system  will  be 
worked  out  for  the  conservation  of  the 
products  which  are  now  wasted  in  our  fur- 
nace processes. 

Air-Planes  in  Air-Sampling 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  investigation 
in  connection  with  the  atmospheric  survey 
was  the  use  for  the  first  time  of  airplanes 
for  obtaining  samples  of  air  at  various 
levels  over  the  city  for  analysis.  In  this 
connection  it  was  desired  to  determine  what 
effect,  if  any,  the  presence  of  smelters  lo- 
cated in  the  valley  would  have  on  the 
smoke  situation.  For  this  purpose  careful 
chemical  analysis  was  made  of  the  atmos- 
phere throughout  the  city  for  the  deter- 
mination of  sulphur  dioxide  gases.  These 
samples  were  taken  at  3,600  feet,  2,200 
feet  and  1,000  feet  above  the  city  as  well 
as  on  the  roofs  of  buildings  and  at  the 
street  level.  Sulphur  dioxide  down  to  one- 
tenth  part  per  million  was  detected  by  the 
methods  used.  It  was  found  that  the  sul- 
phur  in  the   atmosphere   was   no   more  in 


APPEARANCE    OF   A   FILTER   USED   IN   MAKING   ANALYSES    OF 

CONTENTS   OF    THE   ATMOSPHERE 

The  material  collected  is  subjected  to  chemical  and  microscopical 

examination 
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extent  than  would  be  expected  from  the 
sulphur  content  of  the  coal  burned  in  the 
city,  as  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  and 
had  no  effect  upon  the  smoke  situation. 

Plans  for  the  Future 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation,  which 
extended  from  the  first  of  September,  1919, 
to  the  first  of  May,  1920,  complete  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  in  which  a 
program  of  attack  was  laid  out  for  the 
reduction  of  all  classes  of  smoke  to  a  min- 
imum. These  recommendations  embody  a 
smoke  ordinance  written  especially  to 
cover  the  local  situation  and  an  outline  of 
the  organization  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  desired  results.  The  plan  includes  en- 
gineering supervision  of  new  furnace  equip- 
ment as  installed;  reconstruction  of  exist- 
ing furnaces  where  required;  systematic 
smoke  observation  and  personal  instruc- 
tions to  engineers  and  firemen,  as  well  as 
a  campaign  of  education  among  household- 
ers in  the  proper  firing  of  their  stoves  and 
furnaces. 


It  may  be  said  in  general  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  burn  coal  smokelessly  in  all  classes 
of  equipment.  From  a  theoretical  stand- 
point the  engineering  features  have  all  been 
worked  out.  If  this  were  all  there  is  to 
the  problem,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  abate  smoke  in  any  of  the  soft-coal-burn- 
ing cities.  There  is  another  side,  however, 
to  the  problem,  and  that  is  the  psychologi- 
cal side.  Cities  get  just  about  as  much 
smoke  abatement  as  the  public  demands,  and 
no  more.  It  requires  an  aroused  public 
sentiment  before  much  progress  can  be 
made.  Thus  it  becomes  a  question  of  edu- 
cating the  public  in  the  possibilities  of 
smoke  abatement.  Once  it  becomes  firmly 
fixed  in  the  public  mind  that  smoke  can 
be  eliminated  and  a  large  saving  made  in 
fuel  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  easy  for 
engineers  to  work  out  a  solution. 

The  matter  is  fundamentally  a  conserva- 
tion problem,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  government  bureaus  interested  in  fuel 
conservation  are  empowered  to  lend  aid  in 
such  important  work. 


Financing  Preliminary  Road  Work 

Automobile  Club  and  Business  Men  Underwrite  Preliminary  Expenses 
of  County  Engineer's  OflBce 

By  S.  W.  Snively 

Managing  Editor,  Terre  Haute  Star 


UNDER  the  state  laws  of  Indiana  the 
auditor  of  a  county  cannot  pay  for 
the  preliminary  work  of  the  county 
engineer  until  the  bonds  for  the  road  have 
been  sold,  as  the  engineer's  pay  and  that 
of  his  men  must  come  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds.  In  case  of  delay  in  selling 
the  bonds  the  engineer  has  had  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket,  includ- 
ing the  salaries  of  his  assistants,  and  this 
he  can  rightfully  refuse  to  continue  to  do. 
As  there  were  a  large  number  of  roads 
in  Vigo  County  on  which  estimates  were 
being  made,  the  Terre  Haute  Automobile 
Club,  through  its  Board  of  Governors  and 
President,  located  a  patriotic  bank  and 
made  arrangements  to  enable  the  work  to 
be  properly  financed  and  completed.  The 
plan  was  developed  through  a  conference 
between  the  County  Engineer  and  officers 
of  the  Automobile  Club,  and  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  thoroughly  endorsed  by  busi- 


ness men  who  have  been  consulted. 

Provision  is  made  for  financing  the  work 
of  the  County  Engineer  and  his  force  by  a 
note  negotiated  through  the  Citizens'  Trust 
Company  of  Terre  Haute,  thus  supplying 
immediate  funds  for  the  survey  and  for  the 
drafting  of  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
improvement.  The  bank  is  handling  the 
undertaking  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  in 
order  to  assist  in  pushing  forward  work 
which  it  realizes  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community.  It  is  arranged  that  the 
County  Engineer  take  up  the  note  ^s  soon 
as  bonds  for  the  road  improvement  are 
sold. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first 
county  that  has  assumed  the  public  under- 
writing of  road  building.  It  is  probable 
that  other  counties  that  have  been  tied 
through  lack  of  funds  for  preliminary 
work  will  adopt  the  same  system  to  insure 
road  improvements. 
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Board  of  Arbitrators  Sets  Purchase  Price 

of  Public  Utility 


By  Farley  Gannett 

Consulting  Engineer,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


AFTER  eleven  years  of  struggle  be- 
tween the  Schuylkill  Haven  Gas  & 
Water  Company  and  the  borough  of 
Schuylkill  Haven,  a  board  of  three  engi- 
neer arbitrators  has  set  the  purchase  price 
of  the  utility  company's  property,  and  both 
sides  have  agreed  thereto.  During  these 
years  of  conflict  the  courts,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  have 
all  been  resorted  to,  until  finally,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Commission,  a 
valuation  by  a  board  of  engineer  arbi- 
trators was  agreed  to,  and  with  one  of  the 
engineers  of  the  Commission  as  chairman, 
this  board  made  an  inventory,  investigated 
the  books  and  accounts,  and  set  the  pur- 
chase price,  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  company  and  by  the  Borough  Council. 
The  Public  Service  Commission  has  still  to 
act  on  this  report  and  appraisal,  but  has  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  accept  it  if  both 
sides  do  so.  Thus  is  ended  the  eleven-year 
period  of  litigation  and  strife  between  this 
utility  and  the  borough  which  it  serves,  and 
another  instance  is  given  of  the  promptness 
and  satisfaction  which  result  from  this 
method  of  establishing  the  purchase  price 
of  a  utility. 

As  far  back  as  1909  the  borough  insti- 
tuted proceedings  before  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  state  against  the  water  com- 
pany to  annul  its  charter,  because  the  com- 
pany was  not  supplying  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  case  was  opened  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1910,  but  before 
a  decision  was  reached,  a  compromise  was 
entered  into  by  the  two  parties,  by  which 
the  company  agreed  to  get  an  additional 
supply  of  water.  This  it  proceeded  to  do, 
but  the  supply  which  was  obtained  proved 
to  be  inadequate,  and  in  the  meantime,  as 
a  Public  Service  Commission  had  been  es- 
tablished in  Pennsylvania  under  the  Act  of 
1913,  the  borough  entered  its  complaint  be- 
fore that  Commission,  and  in  19 15  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  handed  down  an 
order  requiring  the  company  to  secure  an 


additional  water-supply  and  to  build  certain 
pipe  lines  and  other  works  to  improve  the 
service. 

The  company  did  not  comply  with  this 
order,  and  the  Commission  later  placed  a 
fine  upon  the  company  and  had  numerous 
hearings  to  determine  why  the  company 
had  not  complied  with  its  order,  until  finally 
the  agreement  for  the  appointment  of  an 
appraisal  board  to  determine  the  price  at 
which  the  borough  was  to  purchase  the 
plant  was  reached  in  the  summer  of  1919. 
The  report  of  the  appraisers  was  handed 
down  in  the  early  part  of  1920,  setting  the 
price  at  $175,000,  which  covered  a  combined 
gravity  and  pumping  water-supply,  and  a 
gas   plant   and   distributing   systems. 

As  a  rule,  where  difficulties  of  this  sort 
l>etween  utilities  and  the  communities  sup- 
plied take  place  and  continue,  as  this  one 
has,  over  many  years,  it  is  found  that  there 
is  usually  some  basic  cause  for  the  trouble, 
and  this  case  is  not  an  exception.  This  lit- 
tle company  whose  value  has  been  set  at 
$175,000  has  against  it  $200,000  of  5  per 
cent  bonds  and  $300,000  of  stock,  which 
statement  is  enough  to  show  the  reason  why 
the  company  was  not  able  to  give  the  serv- 
ice and  raise  the  funds  therefor  that  it 
should ;  in  other  words,  somebody  in  the 
past  was  too  optimistic  in  placing  bonds  on 
this  property,  and  when  it  came  to  raising 
additional  funds  for  improvements  and 
necessary  repairs  and  extensions,  the  credit 
of  the  company  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  obtain  the  required  funds,  and  these 
improvements  and  extensions  were  post- 
poned from  year  to  year,  hoping  that  earn- 
ings might  improve.  It  was  therefore  the 
burden  of  this  large  bond  issue  and  the 
necessity  of  paying  interest  on  it  that  made 
it  impossible  to  give  the  service  required. 

A  description  of  the  water  and  gas  plants 
is  not  essential  to  this  article,  but  a  brief 
description  brings  out  to  a  certain  extent 
the  attempts  which  were  made  to  relieve  the 
situation,  although  on  account  of  the  lim- 
ited funds  these  attempts  were  always  in- 
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sufficient  to  help  materially. 

History  of  the  Plants 

Originally  the  town  was  supplied  by 
water  from  Panther  Creek,  a  small  stream 
about  three  miles  distant,  which  gave  in  the 
early  days  an  ample  supply  by  gravity. 
Later,  when  the  summer  flow  became  too 
small  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  town,  wells 
were  drilled  near  this  dam  and  pumped  by 
compressed  air.  Still  later,  when  the  courts 
ordered  additional  water  to  be  obtained,  a 
pumping  station  was  built  on  Panther 
Creek  nearer  the  town,  but  the  Health  De- 
partment refused  to  allow  this  water  to 
be  used  unless  it  was  purified,  and  this 
pumping  station  was  therefore  abandoned. 
Still  later  a  pipe  line  was  run  from  the 
Panther  Creek  reservoir  about  two  miles 
to  Hummel's  Run,  and  through  this  a  small 
stream  was  deflected  and  carried  to  the 
Panther  Creek  reservoir.  This  proved  in- 
sufficient almost  immediately,  and  a  little 
pumping  station  was  put  on  Hummel's  Run 
to  pick  up  the  water  which  collected  below 
the  intake  for  the  pipe  line  above  men- 
tioned, and  to  pump  it  back  to  the  intake, 
from  which  it  was  transported  to  the 
Panther  Creek  reservoir.  This,  however, 
has  also  proved  insufficient ;  and  as  the  com- 
pany cannot  raise  additional  funds  for  fur- 
ther work,  except  of  a  most  minor  charac- 
ter, the  only  thing  left  was  for  the  borough 
to  take  over  the  property  and  use  its  credit 
to  properly  improve  the  water-supply. 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  provide  two 
ways  by  which  boroughs  can  take  over 
water-works  properties  from  companies: 
(i)  under  the  Act  of  1874,  which  provided 
that  the  boroughs  shall  pay  the  costs  of 
works  plus  the  cost  of  maintenance,  plus  the 
cost  of  extensions,  plus  10  per  cent  for  divi- 
dends on  the  above,  less  the  amount  of  divi- 
dends which  have  been  paid;  and  (2)  un- 
der the  Act  of  1907,  and  as  later  amended 
in  1913,  by  the  appointment  of  three  ar- 
bitrators who  are  to  set  the  value  of  prop- 
erty subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

Since  1913,  however,  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Pennsylvania  has  had  to 
pass  upon  all  such  purchases,  so  that  it  is 
customary  to  start  these  proceedings  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  which 
takes  the  testimony  and  sets  the  purchase 
price.  In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
presenting  evidence  as  to  cost  and  value 


and  to  cut  down  the  time  and  expense  neces- 
sary by  this  procedure,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
two  parties  at  interest  that  each  should 
select  an  engineer,  and  that  the  Commission 
should  select  an  engineer,  and  that  these 
three  should  set  the  purchase  price  of  the 
property,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commission. 

The  water  company  selected  as  its  engi- 
neer C.  A.  S.  Sinclair,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  borough  selected  the  writer,  and 
the  Commission  selected  its  Assistant  Chief 
Engineer,  H.  E.  Ehlers.  This  board  made 
a  detailed  inventory  of  the  property,  and 
made  two  cost  estimates,  one  by  reproduc- 
tion cost  using  average  prices  as  of  the  five- 
year  period  1913-1917  inclusive,  and  the 
other  an  historic  cost  based  on  the  same 
inventory,  using  prices  as  of  the  time  when 
each  piece  of  work  was  constructed. 

The  books  of  the  company  were  examined 
in  order  to  determine  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  a  book  cost,  but  on  account 
of  their  incompleteness  this  was  found  im- 
possible, as  there  were  no  books  covering 
the  first  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  The 
income  and  expense  accounts  were  care- 
fully studied,  and  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  property,  based  on  net  earnings,  was 
made  up.  These  were  all  set  forth  in  the 
report  which  was  submitted  to  the  parties 
at  interest,  and  to  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, as  it  was  on  the  basis  of  these  in- 
dications of  value  that  the  board  reached  its 
determination  as  to  the  selling  price.  The 
board  also  accompanied  this  report  with  a 
detailed  inventory  of  the  property,  in  order 
that  the  purchasers  might  check  this  up  at 
the  time  the  transfer  was  made  and  have  a 
complete  record  of  the  property  with  which 
to  open  its  books. 

Reproduction  Cost— Five- Year  Average 

The  reproduction  cost  on  the  basis  of  the 
five-year  average  prices,  1913-1917  inclu- 
sive, for  the  water  department  was  found 
to  be  $156,398,  and  the  accrued  deprecia- 
tion by  the  4  per  cent  sinking  fund  method 
amounted  to  $21,693,  or  15.6  per  cent,  leav- 
ing the  cost,  less  depreciation,  $134,705. 
The  reproduction  cost,  on  the  same  basis, 
of  the  gas  department  was  found  to  be 
$56,009,  the  accrued  depreciation  $15,958, 
and  the  remaining  cost,  less  depreciation, 
$40,051.  The  depreciation  was  computed 
largely   on   the   sinking   fund  basis   above 
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mentioned,  but  on  many  items  actual  ob- 
served depreciation  was  employed,  and  the 
actual  market  price  of  certain  unused 
equipment  was  used  as  a  depreciated  value. 

Historic  Cost 

The  historic  cost  was  built  up  on  the 
same  inventory  as  the  reproduction  cost, 
and  where  possible,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  more  recent  items,  the  actual  cost  as 
shown  by  the  books  was  used.  The  earlier 
items  of  property,  however,  were  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  prevailing  prices  at  the 
time  the  work  was  done.  The  historic  cost 
of  the  water  department  was  determined 
to  be  $134,821,  the  depreciated  cost  $116,- 
295.  The  historic  cost  of  the  gas  depart- 
ment was  found  to  be  $45,027,  and  the  de- 
preciated cost  $32,350.  The  total  of  the 
gas  and  water  departments  on  the  historic 
cost  basis  depreciated  is  $148,645.  The 
above  facts  are  summarized  in  Table  No.  i. 


Neither  the  reproduction  nor  the  historic 
costs  above  determined  include  items  for 
g:3ing  value  or  for  water  rights,  except 
such  amounts  as  had  been  actually  expended 
for  water  rights  and  damages.  In  other 
words,  there  had  been  no  allowance  made 
up  to  this  point  for  the  fact  that  the  prop- 
erty was  a  going  concern  with  established 
business  and  revenues  coming  in,  or  for 
the  fact  that  the  company  had  ownership 
and  rights  upon  streams  of  water,  which, 
although  not  ample  for  the  supply  of  the 
town,  were  nevertheless  useful  and  to  a 
certain  extent  valuable  in  that  service,  prob- 
ably to  a  greater  extent  than  the  small 
amounts  of  money  paid  for  these  rights. 

Purchase  Price 

The  board  then  had  before  it  these  facts : 
that,  exclusive  of  going  value  and  water 
rights,  the  reproduction,  less  depreciation, 
was  $174,756,   that   the   historic   cost,   less 


TABLE 
Five- Year  Average 
Reproduction    Estimate — 

Water  Department   $156,398.00 

Gas   Department    


Total 


Original  Cost  Estimate — 
Water  Department  . . 
Gas   Department    . . .  , 


Total    

Value  of  Property  Based  on  the  Earning 
Power 

A  third  indication  of  value  was  deter- 
mined upon  the  average  net  earnings  of  the 
company  over  a  period  of  ten  years  from 
1909  to  1918  inclusive,  as  shown  in  Table 
No.  2,  which  shows  that  the  net  income 
averaged  over  that  period  was  $10,088,  hav- 
ing reached  a  maximum  in  1916  of  nearly 
$12,000  and  a  minimum  in  1918  of  $7,255. 


NO.    1 

Cost  New 

Accrued 
Depreciation 

Cost  Less  ' 
Depreciation 

$156,398.00 
56,009.00 

$21,693.00 
15,958.00 

$134,705.00 
40,051.00 

$212,407.00 

$37,651.00 

$174,756.00 

$134,821.00 
45,027.00 

$18,526.00 
12,677.00 

$116,295.00 
32,350.00 

$179,848.00 

$31,203.00 

$148,645.00 

Year 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


TABLE 

NO.    2 
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Int 
ucte 

OS 

i-,0  op 

S  > 

V  a. 

0  V 

P-x 

i!^    °    M 
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OW 

^^■■P  V 

;20,964.15 

$11,637.82 

$  9,326.33 

20,481.23 

12,482.83 

7,998.40 

21,545.64 

8,820.43 

12,725.21 

18,513.86 

8,916.55 

9,597.31 

18,722.23 

8,143.63 

10,578.60 

19,152.87 

9,076.27 

10,076.60 

18,922.63 

7,580.30 

11,342.33 

20,728.58 

8,846.55 

11,882.03 

21,088.92 

10,987.69 

10,101.23 

20,467.08 

13,311.54 

7,255.54 

>20,058.72 

$9,970.36 

$10,088.36 

depreciation,  was  $148,645,  and  that  the 
property  under  average  conditions  could 
earn  about  $10,000  per  year  over  and  above 
operating  expenses  at  the  prevailing  rates. 
From  these  premises  the  board  determined 
that  a  fair  price  for  the  borough  to  pay 
and  a  fair  amount  for  the  company  to  re- 
ceive would  be  $175,000. 

It  still  remains  for  the  borough  to  vote 
on  the  issue  of  bonds  and  for  the  Public 
Service  Commission  to  approve  the  find- 
ings of  the  board  of  arbitrators. 

Looking  at  this  decision  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  company,  it  will  appear  that 
there  will  be  no  equity  for  the  stockholders, 
and  the  bondholders  will  have  to  accept  a 
discount  on  their  5  per  cent  bonds,  but  they 
are  getting  rid  of  a  property  on  which  they 
would  have  to  raise  additional  funds,  with 
not  much  likelihood  of  greatly  increased 
earnings,  and  a  property  which  has  caused 
them  endless  trouble  and  little  profit.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  borough  it  is  purchas- 
ing a  property  at  practically  pre-war  prices, 
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which,  however,  has  to  have  considerable 
money  spent  on  it  at  present  prices  to  put 
it  in  shape  to  afford  the  service  which  is 
required.  The  borough  is  paying  for  this 
property  in  5  per  cent  bonds  on  the  water 
plant,  and  is  being  relieved  of  further  liti- 
gation, which  has  not  only  been  costly  but 


has  also  been  most  disturbing  to  the  citi- 
zens and  officials. 

The  total  cost  of  the  appraisal  and  report 
of  the  board  of  arbitrators,  which  was  di- 
vided equally  between  the  company  and  the 
borough,  amounted  to  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  property. 


A  Contrast  in  Roads 

Improved  Surfaces  are  Necessary  to  Withstand  Modern  Traflfic 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  HEAVY  MOTOR  TRUCK  TRAFFIC  ON  UNIMPROVED  HIGHWAYS 


IMPROVING    THE    LAUREL-DELMAR    ROAD,    DELAWARE,    WITH    CONCRETE    PAVING 
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The  Labor-  and  Money-Saving  Devices 
of  a  London  Borough 


By  Hon.  G.  A.  Isaacs 

Mayor,  Southwark,  London,  England 


THE  Metropolitan  Borough  of  South- 
wark covers  an  area  of  1,165  acres  in 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
parts  of  London.  The  Borough  Council 
has  always  shown  a  desire  to  be  in  the  van 
of  municipal  progress,  and  has  been  ready 
to  make  use  of  up-to-date  appliances  for 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  Works  Depart- 
ment. In  many  respects  Southwark  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  municipal  enterprise,  and 
the  following  description  of  some  of  the 
borough  machines  may  be  of  interest. 
The  Borough  Engineer,  Arthur  Harrison, 


and  trade  refuse  from  the  great  cities.  In 
crowded  centers,  and  particularly  in  the 
Metropolis,  the  question  has  always  been  a 
most  pressing  one  as  to  the  best  method  to 
adopt  for  clearing  refuse  away  quickly  and 
out  of  sight. 

Certain  London  boroughs  own  or  rent 
riverside  wharves,  and  the  daily  collection 
is  shot  into  barges  which  are  towed  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Other  author- 
ities send  their  refuse  away  by  rail  to  a 
dump  about  20  miles  out  in  the  country. 
Others    have   erected   destructor    plants    at 


THE   TYPE    OF    40-H.    P.,    5-TON    CATCH-BASIN    EMPTYING    MACHINE   USED    BY    THE 
METEOPOLITAN    BOROUGH    OF    SOUTHWARK,    LONDON,     ENGLAND 


M.  Inst.  C.  C,  has  been  greatly  interested 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  these 
labor-saving  machines.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  machines  were  purchased  either 
before  or  during  the  war,  prices  have  been 
intentionally  omitted,  as  they  would  prove 
misleading  and  be  of  little  value  at  the 
present  time. 

Plant  for  Crushing  House  Refuse 

For  many  a  year  one  of  the  problems 
exercising  the  minds  of  responsible  officials 
has  been  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  house 


considerable  cost  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing the  refuse,  but  this  method,  even  though 
reducing  its  bulk,  leaves  a  clinker  residue 
not  easy  to  dispose  of  in  London. 

Southwark  led  the  way  in  the  adoption  of 
an  entirely  new  method,  viz.,  that  of  pul- 
verizing the  refuse  into  a  material  resem- 
bling mold,  which  obtained  a  ready  sale  to 
farmers  for  use  on  the  land.  The  plant 
consists  of  four  rotary  crushers,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Patent  Lightning  Crusher 
Company,  Ltd.,  each  crusher  being  driven 
by  a  40-B.h.p.  motor  running  at  650  revo- 
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Iiit'ons  per  minute,  geared  so  as  to  produce 
1,200  revolutions  on  each  crusher.  Two  of 
the  machines  were  erected  in  1906  and  two 
in  1908,  and  although  they  are  situated  in 
a  closely  populated  district,  there  is  no  nui- 
sance from  smell,  dust  or  noise. 

The  loads  of  refuse  brought  to  the  depot 
are  shot  in  front  of  the  machines,  and  in 
the  process  of  feeding  the  crushers  the 
men  throw  out  tins,  iron,  large  rags,  mats, 
oilcloth,  baskets,  boots  and  bottles.  The 
metals  and  other  saleable  materials  are 
sold,  and  the  waste-  is  burnt  in  a  furnace. 
The  refuse  passing  through  the  crusher 
falls  onto  conveyors  discharging  into  rail- 
way trucks,  and  so  on  to  its  destination. 
Chemical  analyses  show  that  the  material 
is  a  good  fertilizer,  and  is  a  very  suitable 
dressing  for  the  land,  especially  on  stiff  and 
clay  soils. 

During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1920, 
no  less  than  16,491  tons  passed  through  the 
machines,  and  this  was  all  sold.  Additional 
plant  is  now  bemg  laid  down  to  deal  with 
the  remainder  of  the  refuse  collected,  as  no 
difficulty  is  likely  to  be  experienced  in 
effecting  a  ready  sale. 

Wood  Paving  Block  Renovating  Machine 

In  1910  a  local  firm  of  engineers — J. 
Phillips  &  Company — erected  a  machine, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  for  the  Southwark 
Council  to  facilitate  the  re-use  of  wood 
paving  blocks  which  in  the  course  of  years 
had  become  worn  and  uneven  on  the  sur- 
face. 

By  this  process  the  slow  and  costly  hand 
methods  hitherto  employed  for  clean'ng  and 
trimming  the  old  blocks  are  practically  dis- 
pensed with.  Under  the  old  system  of  han- 
dling, a  large  percentage  of  the  used  blocks 
were  either  destroyed  or  dscarded  as  use- 
less. There  is  little  waste  by  using  th's 
process;  the  blocks,  after  serving  their  first 
term  of  years,  are  taken  up,  cleaned, 
trimmed  and  sawed  to  the  required  thick- 
ness at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  new  ones, 
and  relaid  for  a  further  long  period  of 
service. 

Before  they  are  ready  for  the  saw  it  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  cement  grouted 
blocks  to  remove  the  hard  coating  adhering 
to  the  sides,  extract  nails  and  pieces,  of 
metal  embedded  in  the  wood,  and  to  re- 
move the  burred  edges.  This  is  done 
rapidly,  effectively  and  cheaply  by  an  in- 


genious arrangement  of  steel  pins  revolving 
at  a  high  speed.  Pitch  grouted  blocks  are 
passed  through  a  tank  of  hot  water,  and 
easily  cleaned  with  a  scraper.  This  having 
been  done,  the  blocks  automatically  pass  on 
to  the  saw  and  are  reduced  to  the  required 
gauge. 

The  life  of  wood  paving  is  therefore  ex- 
tended over  an  increased  number  of  years 
at  a  trifling  cost,  and  both  in  regard  to 
efficiency  and  economy  this  machine  does 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  It  is  not  com- 
plicated in  construction,  its  details  and 
working  parts  are  readily  mastered,  and 
it  is  easily  kept   in  order. 

Motor  Catcti-Basin  Emptying  Wagon 

That  the  old  method  of  emptying  street 
catch-basin  by  manual  labor,  horses  and 
vans  is  out  of  date  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Southwark,  which  in  1913  secured  for 
this  purpose  from  Straker-Squire,  Ltd.,  a 
motor  wagon  worked  on  the  vacuum  prin- 
ciple. 

The  motor  is  one  of  40  h.p.  and  is 
mounted  on  a  standard  chassis  with  a  cyl- 
indrical tank,  there  being  also  attached  a 
vacuum  pump  driven  through  a  clutch  by 
the  motor.  This  pump  exhausts  the  air 
from  the  reservoir,  creating  a  vacuum  of 
about  12  pounds  below  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. To  the  tank  is  fitted  a  5-inch  sluice 
valve  with  sufficient  hose  of  5-inch  section 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  any  ordinary  catch- 
basin.  The  pump  may  be  worked  while  the 
car  is  running,  and  when  sufficient  vacuum 
is  created — usually  a  matter  of  some  10  or 
15  minutes — the  suction  hose  is  let  down 
into  the  gully  and  the  sluice  valve  opened, 
which  immediately  causes  the  sludge  to  rise 
in  the  pipe  into  the  tank. 

In  practice  it  is  found  advisable  to  first 
stir  up  the  solids  in  the  bottom  of  each 
catch-basin,  this  being  done  by  one  of  the 
men  attending  the  mach"ne.  The  capacity 
of  the  tank  is  about  4  tons  [of  2,240 
pounds — Ed,],  and  when  it  is  full  a  float 
automatically  shuts  down  a  valve,  thus  pre- 
venting the  sludge  from  rising  above  the 
safe  level  in  the  tank.  An  indicator  is  also 
fitted,  from  which  ean  be  ascertained  the 
level  of  the  sludge  as  it  rises.  The  empty- 
ing of  the  tank  is  effected  by  opening  a  12- 
inch  hinged  door  at  the  back,  normally 
closed  by  a  screw  dog  on  rubber  facing, 
which  makes  an  effectual  air-tight  joint. 
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Experience  proves  that  the  cost  of  run- 
ning this  machine  works  out  at  20  per 
cent  less  than  the  cost  of  the  old  method, 
besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  having 
the  work  done  in  a  more  cleanly  manner, 
more  expeditiously  and  with  considerably 
less  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

Street  Washing  Motor 

The  Southwark  Council  also  possesses 
three  45-h.p.  motor  street  washers,  which 
are  doing  excellent  work,  purchased  in  1916 
and  1917  from   Straker-Squire,  Ltd. 

In  this  street  washer  a  rectangular 
tank,  having  a  capacity  of  800  gallons,  is 
mounted  upon  a  standard  chassis.  Two 
distributing  pipes  run  from  this  tank  to  the 
front  of  the  motor,  and  a  centrifugal  pump, 
worked  from  the  engine,  farces  the  water 
through  the  pipes  at  a  high  pressure,  thus 
effectively  washing  the  surface  of  the  pav- 
ing. Underneath  the  tank  is  attached  a  set 
of  three  30-inch  lengths  of  rubber  on  the 
squeegee  principle,  which  further  assists 
the  work,  and  this  is  raised  or  lowered  by 
a  lever  as  desired. 

The  machine  is  alternately  used  during 
dry  weather  for  watering  gutters  only,  when 
no  pressure  is  required,  the  water  being 
simply  carried  through  a  third  pipe  directly 
below  the  tank,  distributing  it  about  a  foot 
or  so  from  the  curb. 

One  result  of  the  use  of  this  type  of  ma- 
chine, taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact 
that  many  macadam  roads  have  in  recent 
years  been  converted  to  wood  block,  as- 
phalt or  concrete,  is  that  the  amount  of 
refuse  collected  has  fallen  very  consider- 
ably. Admittedly  the  consumption  of  water 
has  increased,  but  from  the  public  health 
standpoint  any  effort  towards  cleaner 
streets  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Sand  and  Ballast  Washing  Machine 

Southwark  claims  to  be  among  the  first 
in  the  Metropolis  in  setting  out  upon  a 
large  scheme  of  post-war  road  improvement 
works,  and  so  absorbing  a  big  percentage  of 
local  men  of  the  laboring  class  demobilized 
from  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces.  In 
this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
some  250'  ex-service  men  have  found  em- 


ployment in  this  way,  and  to  this  day  the 
Council  has  succeeded  in  providing  con- 
tinuous work  for  the  majority  of  these  men. 

The  importance  of  securing  sufficient  ma- 
terial for  such  extensive  works  is  obvious, 
but  very  soon  it  was  found  that  ballast  did 
not  arrive  fast  enough  to  keep  the  work 
going;  hence  the  necessity  for  finding  some 
satisfactory  substitute. 

In  the  past  the  crust  of  macadam  roads 
had  been  regarded  as  only  fit  to  discard  at 
the  dump,  to  which  it  was  conveyed  by  rail 
some  20  miles  out  of  London.  Why  not 
salvage  the  best  of  this  excavation  and  con- 
vert a  waste  material  into  something  use- 
able for  concrete  foundations?  A  portable 
machine,  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements, 
was  accordingly  obtained  from  W.  H.  Bax- 
ter, Ltd.,  of  Leeds,  and  soon  demonstrated 
its  usefulness. 

The  construction  of  the  machine  is  fairly 
simple.  A  cylinder  measuring  16  feet  long 
by  3  feet  diameter  is  mounted  on  wheels  at 
an  angle  of  15°,  to  the  interior  of  which  a 
spiral  T  iron  is  fixed.  Power  to  drive  this 
cylinder  is  supplied  by  a  small  petrol  engine 
fitted  to  the  same  undercarriage.  The  cyl- 
inder revolves  at  a  steady  rate,  while  a 
length  of  13^-inch  hose  connected  from  the 
nearest  street  hydrant  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  cylinder  provides  a  constant  flow  of 
water.  The  excavation  is  fed  into  the  lower 
end  of  the  machine,  and  the  rotary  motion 
of  the  cylinder  tumbles  the  material  and 
conveys  it  through  until  it  is  deposited  at 
the  top  end  washed  clean  and  ready  for 
concrete  making.  Simultaneously  a  series 
of  varying  screens  separates  the  material 
into  three  gauges,  all  of  which  in  turn  are 
used  with  distinctly  satisfactory  results. 
The  residue — a  low  percentage — is  used 
for  mortar  making. 

The  machine  is  moved  from  one  job  to 
another  as  occasion  demands.  Cartage  of 
excavation  to  depot  and  railway  charges  are 
saved,  likewise  the  purchase  of  ballast  and 
cartage  to  job. 

The  machine  has  more  than  justified  its 
selection,  so  much  so  that  another  was 
placed  on  order  some  months  ago  and  is 
daily  expected  to  arrive,  when  it  will  im- 
mediately be  put  to  use. 
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Maintenance  of  Stone  and  Gravel  Roads 

By  Wm.  Walters 

Road  Superintendent  of  Lanark  County,  Ontario,  Canada 


AS  the  ever-increasing  motor  traffic 
makes  it  imperative  that  road  en- 
gineers be  prepared  to  meet  con- 
stantly changing  conditions,  the  writer  be- 
lieves it  is  well  to  have  one  foreman  or 
overseer  to  look  after  from  four  to  five 
miles  of  roads  at  all  times,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  a  "traveling  patrol"  consisting  of 
two  men  and  teams  furnished  with  the 
necessary  tools,  such  as  grader  and  plow 
and  wagon,  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  foremen.  Wherever  there  is  ample 
stone  and  gravel  for  these  men  to  work 
with,  good  results  are  obtained.  Consider- 
able money  has  been  spent  on  maintenance, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  Department  was 
well  advised  when  it  decided  to  make  the 
grant  for  maintenance  equal  to  that  for  con- 
struction. Since  1900,  we  have  spent  on 
maintenance  the  sum  of  $112,210.95,  o^ 
which  $35,459.21  was  spent  in  1919 — more 
than  double  the  amount  spent  in  1918. 

To  keep  the  roads  in  prime  condition,  the 
graders  should  be  put  into  service  just  as 
soon  as  the  frost  has  gone  out  enough  in  the 
spring.  Turn  the  shoulders  out  first,  then 
reverse,  and  if  possible  bring  enough  ma- 


terial in  to  the  crown  so  that  the  water 
cannot  lie  in  it,  and  under  such  conditions 
the  road  will  stay  fairly  good  most  of  the 
season.  The  writer  believes  that  the  ordi- 
nary water-bound  macadam  or  gravel  road 
will  not  stand  up  without  some  surface 
treatment  such  as  Tarvia  or  asphalt. 

With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
leading  or  provincial  county  roads,  it  is  felt 
that  methods  of  construction  will  have  to 
be  changed  so  that  maintenance  can  be 
much  longer  deferred  than  at  present.  The 
motto  "Build  your  maintenance  into  your 
construction"  is  a  good  one.  In  this  way, 
by  starting  with  good  drainage,  with  a 
proper  grade  and  well-built  foundations, 
and  finishing  the  road  with  some  reliable 
bituminous  binder  by  the  penetration 
method,  expensive  maintenance  will  be 
largely  overcome.  Lanark  County  is  going 
to  start  building  along  these  lines  with  every 
confidence  of  success,  and  will  patrol  the 
roads  just  as  soon  as  enough  broken  stone 
and  gravel  can  be  secured  and  laid  down  in 
stock  piles  with  a  medium-sized  truck,  so 
that  maintenance  throughout  the  county 
can  be  expected. 


How  the  National  Menace  of  Underpaid 
Teachers  Is  Being  Faced 


THE  national  menace  which  has  ap- 
peared as  a  result  of  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  in  the  form  of  a 
shortage  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
is  actually  more  dangerous  than  adult  illit- 
eracy or  the  un-Americanized  foreign-born 
element,  however  serious  and  threatening 
these  problems  may  be.  The  shortage  of 
teachers  has  already  added  more  than  half 
a  million  to  the  army  of  children  who  are 
without  any  school  advantages  whatever, 
and  unless  its  influence  is  checked  it  will  in 
a  few  years  result  in  a  crop  of  illiterates 
many  times  greater  than  was  revealed  by 
the  war  in  1918. 

But  this  condition  will  be  corrected.  The 
public  in  some  of  the  more  progressive 
communities  has  already  responded  to  the 


need  of  doubling  the  pay  of  teachers.  For 
every  one  of  these  communities,  however, 
there  are  scores  of  places  where  the  public 
has  not  yet  awakened  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  and  these  are  the  places 
which  must  be  reached  with  adequate  in- 
formation as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  should  be  considered  the  duty  of  every 
teacher  and  every  citizen  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  to  assist  in  placing 
before  the  public  the  dangers  which  actu- 
ally threaten  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
schools.  It  is  also  suggested  that  teachers 
and  citizens  ask  the  local  press  to  make 
use  of  the  information  given  in  the  table 
on  page  25,  so  as  to  get  before  the  people 
what  has  actually  been  done  in  some  places 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
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2450 
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.1300 
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1215 
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Pa. 
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.1650 
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.  750 
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Wash 
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1750 
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America's  Housing  Need  and  How 

to  Meet  It 

By  R.  P.  Blake 

Supervising  Engineer,  Independence  Bureau,  Philadelpliia 


THE  housing  shortage  in  America  at 
the  present  time  is  so  great  as  to  be  a 
national  problem  of  first  importance. 
Such  surveys  as  have  been  made  indicate 
that  before  all  our  people  could  be  properly 
housed,  accommodations  for  at  least  one 
million  families  would  have  to  be  provided. 

Confronted  with  the  existing  very  large 
and  growing  housing  deficit,  handicapped 
by  lack  of  funds,  by  shortage  of  labor,  by 
uncertain  and  mounting  costs,  and  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  public  to  accept 
new  cost  levels,  the  ordinary  building 
agencies  are  utterly  unable  to  meet  the  need 
within  any  reasonable  period  of  time.  Con- 
ditions appear  certain  to  get  worse  before 
they  get  better,  unless  vigorous,  well- 
planned  community  effort  on  a  nation-wide 
scale  is  added  to  the  activities  of  the  ordi- 
nary building  agencies.  Otherwise  relief 
is  a  matter  of  the  indefinitely  distant  future. 

In  this  discussion  we  are  seeking  to  an- 
swer the  question,  "What  can  we  do  to  get 
houses  and  get  them  in  a  manner  which  will 
in  the  long  run  prove  to  be  best  for  the  in- 
vestor, for  the  purchaser,  and  for  the  com- 
munity at  large?" 

The  Reason  for  the  Shortage 

House  building  started  to  decline  in  1914 
and  the  decline  increased  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed, particularly  in  191 7  on  account  of 
our  large  war  program,  the  shortage  of 
money,  the  necessity  of  conserving  labor 
and  materials,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future.  The  high  cost  of  building  has 
caused  investors  to  hesitate  before  placing 
their  money  in  house-building  enterprises. 
It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  building 
costs  can  be  reduced  to  any  great  extent 
for  a  number  of  years.  Various  factors 
point  to  this. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  very  large  hous- 
ing shortage,  which  it  will  certainly  take 
years  to  meet.  Obviously,  price  reduction 
cannot  be  expected  as  long  as  demand  ex- 
ceeds supply.  Building  materials  in  gen- 
eral can  be  cheapened  only  by  reduction  in 
labor  or  transportation  costs.     Transporta- 


tion costs  seem  sure  to  rise,  while  labor 
costs  can  (short  of  actual  wage  reduction) 
decrease  only  through  increased  production 
per  unit  of  labor.  In  the  face  of  the  world- 
wide shortage  of  labor,  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  the  organization  of  labor,  wage 
reductions  of  any  magnitude  seem  out  of 
the  question.  To  increase  production  per 
unit  of  labor  either  through  better  methods 
and  equipment  or  through  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  worker  will  obviously  take 
much  time.  We  are  therefore  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  must  resolutely  and 
vigorously  face  the  task  of  meeting  our 
serious  housing  shortage  at  present  building 
costs. 

Housing  a  Good  Investment 

It  can  readily  be  shown  that  house  build- 
ing to-day  under  correct  conditions  is  a 
good  investment  because  costs  relatively 
are  not  abnormally  high  when  compared 
with  incomes  and  with  the  purchasing 
povv^er  of  the  average  substantial  commu- 
nity. In  the  large,  practically  handled, 
housing  development  economies  of  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  can  be  obtained  through  quan- 
tity purchase,  quantity  building,  organized 
management,  and  the  most  efficient  use  of 
labor  and  materials  when  compared  with 
the  operation  of  the  ord'nary  builder  of 
moderate  capacity.  This  saving  will  oper- 
ate as  a  safeguard  against  loss,  should 
building  costs  be  lowered. 

But  there  is  danger  of  serious  loss  in 
poorly  planned  housing.  Anyone  who  has 
thoughtfully  observed  the  haphazard  house 
building  in  American  cit'es,  whether  by  the 
ordinary  real  estate  builder  or  by  industrial 
corporations,  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  very  great  losses  have  frequently  been 
sustained  by  the  builder  or  the  community 
or  both,  through  failure  to  base  the  opera- 
tion upon  sound  and  accurate  information, 
to  observe  proper  standards,  and  to  follow 
the  right  sort  of  policies.  As  instances 
may  be  cited  the  monotonous  and  frequently 
squalid  housing  in  the  ordinary  steel  town; 
the  flimsy,  box-like  shacks  of  the  wildcat 
builders,  and  the  dark,  unlighted,  undrained 
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tenements  of  some  of  our  large  cities. 

The  entering  by  the  community  into  the 
business  of  build'ng  houses  is  a  very  im- 
portant step  and  one  which  requires  care- 
ful consideration  before  decision  is  made. 

The  building  and  sale  or  rental  of  houses 
is  one  of  our  oldest  and  best-established  in- 
dustries. Its  maintenance  in  a  sound  con- 
dition, so  that  the  housing  needs  of  a  com- 
munity will  be  best  met  in  a  reasonable 
fashion,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Therefore  it  is  vital  that  legitimate  interests 
engaged  in  building  houses  should  be  fos- 
tered rather  than  retarded.  Since  hope 
of  a  reasonable  return  on  the  investment  is 
what  attracts  money  in  any  broad  activity, 
it  should  be  evident  that  under  normal  con- 
ditions housing  cannot  successfully  be  put 
on  any  other  basis  than  one  assuring  a  rea- 
sonable return.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
so  very  important  that  a  community  be  ade- 
quately housed,  that  a  considerable  degree 
of  control  over  housing  must  be  exercised 
by  the  community  if  serious  abuses  are  to 
be  prevented  and  its  best  interests  safe- 
guarded. 

Any  community  which  does  not  retain 
control  over  the  character  of  its  housing 
is  bound  to  suffer  from  the  varying  stand- 
ards applied  by  those  normally  engaged  in 
building.  The  community  upbuilt  through 
the  uncoordinated  efforts  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  builders  will  be  subject  to  the  evils 
growing  out  of  bad  housing.  Almost  any 
American  city  might  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  this  fact.  Striking  instances  such  as 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are  so 
well  known  as  to  requ're  little  comment. 

Lack  of  community  supervision  often  re- 
sults in  greatly  inflated  values,  which  work 
much  hardship  on  the  average  home  buyer. 
Tt  has  been  estimated  that  in  Gary,  Ind., 
home  buyers  lost  approximately  $10,000,000 
from  inflation  of  values  in  a  single  decade. 
A  community  housing  project  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  finds  itself  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  inflation  of  real  estate  prices  resulting 
from  unchecked  land  speculation.  In  the 
end,  the  home  buyer  or  home  renter  of 
moderate  income  pays  for  this  inflation. 

When  the  ordinary  building  agencies  can- 
not meet  the  housing  needs,  it  is  clear  that 
if  housing  is  to  be  secured  it  is  necessary 
for  the  community  to  find  out  what  is 
needed  and  take  steps  to  see  that  that  need 
is  met.    This  may  involve  the  formation  of 


a  community  housing  development  to  pro- 
vide whatever  housing  the  builders  cannot 
supply,  or  it  may  mean  merely  assisting 
legitimate  builders. 

Need  of  Adequate  Information  and  a 
Definite  Program 

The  factors  affecting  housing  conditions 
and  the  remedies  necessary  are  many  and 
varied.  Many  of  the  factors  are  new.  If 
the  maximum  results  are  to  be  had  and 
serious  mistakes  avoided,  action  must  be 
based  on  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  condi- 
tions, both  local  and  general,  and  a  definite 
program  should  be  drawn  up,  with  demon- 
strably sound  policies  clearly  set  forth  and 
understood. 

The  survey  as  a  basis  for  drawing  up  a 
practical  program  comes  first.  It  will  usu- 
ally cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
cheapest  house  recommended  as  a  result. 
The  cost  of  this  preliminary  work  is  usually 
borne  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
other  representative  body.  With  the  report 
at  hand,  the  money  is  generally  best  raised 
through  a  combination  of  private  and  semi- 
public  solicitation  of  the  interests  suffering 
from  the  housing  shortage,  together  with, 
in  some  cases,  public  stock  subscriptions 
through  an  intensive  campaign.  The  analy- 
sis and  report  must,  therefore,  be  both  edu- 
cative as  to  the  need,  and  clear  and  convinc- 
ing as  to  the  soundness  of  the  investment. 
Obviously,  this  means  organized  sales  and 
publicity  effort. 

It  all  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  interest- 
ing money  hitherto  unfamiliar  with  hous- 
ing. Anyone  with  experience  in  the  pro- 
motion of  new  enterprises  knows  that  given 
a  sound  project,  definite  facts,  and  a 
demonstrably  practical  plan  promising  rea- 
sonable returns  with  small  risk,  money  can 
be  raised.  Uninformed  enthusiasm  or  im- 
practical philanthropy  will  not  suffice  and 
are  likely  to  do  damage. 

Organization  of  Housing  Company 

It  is  best  to  form  an  incorporated  com- 
pany with  board  of  directors,  executive 
committee  and  salaried  staff.  The  staff 
will  vary  in  size  and  cost  with  the  scope  of 
the  program  undertaken.  This  will  involve 
a  considerable  overhead  charge,  but  the 
overhead  necessary  to  insure  efficient  man- 
agement will  prove  to  be  true  economy. 
Such  costs  will  vary,  but  an  overhead  ex- 
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pense  for  management,  supervision,  and 
sales  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  total  con- 
struction cost  is  usually  necessary.  Archi- 
tects' services  will  add  from  4  to  6  per  cent, 
but  will  include  supervision  of  construction 
and  much  other  service  for  the  higher  fig- 
ure. While  these  overhead  costs  may  seem 
high,  they  will  be  included  in  housing  ob- 
tained through  any  agency,  though  they 
may  not  be  recognized  as  overhead.  All 
construction  should  be  contracted  for,  as 
organizing  a  construction  company  for  a 
community  housing  project  would  be  highly 
questionable  under  any  circumstances,  and 
usually  not  to  be  considered. 

Terms  of  payment  should  be  definitely 
determined  only  after  finding  out  what 
costs  will  be  and  what  terms  the  purchasers 
can  best  meet.  This  will  be  shown  from 
the  survey.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  substantial  community,  however, 
is  very  great,  as  is  being  proved  in  many 
communities,  notably  Mansfield  and  Akron, 
Ohio,  Cumberland  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Families  must  be  classi- 
fied according  to  income,  size  and  standard 
of  living.  The  experienced  person  will  then 
be  able  to  tell  very  closely  how  many  houses 
of  each  type  and  cost  can  be  sold  or  rented 
and  on  what  terms  of  payment. 

Standards  of  Construction,  Design  and 
Appearance 

All  community  housing  projects  must  aim 
primarily  at  one  thing — providing  good 
houses  for  sale  or  for  rent  on  terms  which 
the  future  owners  or  tenants  can  meet  with- 
out undue  hardship.  This  means  that  not 
only  must  the  house  be  structurally  good, 
so  that  it  will  have  life,  but  it  must  also  be 
practically  planned,  pleasing  in  design  and 
appearance,  and  the  surroundings  must  be 
good. 

Large  classes  of  people  who  formerly 
sought  little  more  in  a  house  than  shelter 
and  low  rent  are  now  demanding  and  are 
able  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  fully 
modern,  well-designed  houses.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  last  few  years  indicates  that 
even  in  very  moderate-priced  housing  any- 
where from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  value 
depends  upon  questions  of  comfort  and  ap- 
pearance, and  this  percentage  increases  with 
the  standard  of  living.  If  standards  of  de- 
sign and  appearance  are  too  low,  the  house 
is  likely  to  be  unsalable  or  unrentable  ex- 


cept  under   pressure   of   a   severe   housing 
shortage. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to 
determine  what  standards  will  prove  best 
in  the  long  run  and  then  secure  them  as 
economically  as  possible — but  without  fail 
secure  them.  If  they  are  to  be  sold  the 
payment  terms  must  then  be  adjusted  to 
the  ability  of  the  purchasers  to  meet  them. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  project  is  not 
a  sound  one  as  an  investment  and  must  be 
financed  on  a  semi-philanthropic  basis  or 
as  a  public  necessity,  if  at  all. 

Selling  versus  Renting 

The  advantages  of  home  owning  both  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  community  are 
so  great,  provided  good  homes  at  fair  prices 
are  obtainable,  that  wherever  possible  all 
efforts  should  be  aimed  at  sale  rather  than 
rental.  The  home  owner  has  a  real  stake 
in  the  community  and  will  help  maintain 
good  standards  of  community  life,  while  for 
him  home  purchase  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
savings  account.  Objection  has  been  raised 
to  long-term  home-purchase  plans  on  the 
ground  that  a  man  should  not  spend  most 
of  his  life  paying  for  a  home,  but  if  he  pays 
rent  all  his  life,  what  has  he? 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  past  house  rents  have  not 
been  on  a  basis  yielding  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  the  investment.  The  investor  has 
looked  largely  to  the  appreciation  in  land 
values  to  increase  his  return.  This  method 
is  at  best  a  gamble  that  under  present  condi- 
tions will  not  attract  much  capital  to  the 
housing  field.  An  analysis  of  rental  and 
sale  charges,  as  the  careful  investor  will 
view  them,  shows  approximately : 

RENTAL  CHARGES   ANNUALLY   PER   $l,(i(io   OF 
INVESTMENT 

Interest  at  6  per  cent $fi().on 

Amortization     18.00 

Insurance     at    $2.00 2.00 

Taxes  at  $2..'')0  on  80  per  cent 20.00 

Repairs    and    maintenance 30.00 

$130.00 
Assume  2   weeks'   vacancy   per  year 5.25 

$135.25 

This  is  approximately  $11.30  monthly  per 
$1,000,  or  $56.50  per  $5,000  home.  Amort- 
ization is  estimated  on  a  basis  of  returning 
50  per  cent  of  the  investment  in  20  years. 
Repair  and  maintenance  costs  are  estimated 
above  on  the  basis  of  a  6-room  modern 
house  costing  $5,000,  including  land.     For 
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A  GOOD,  LOW-PRICED  DEVELOPMENT.      GREATER  VARIATION  IN  DESIGN  ALONG  THE  LEFT 
SIDE  OF  THE  STREET  WOULD  HAVE  EFFECTED  CONSIDERABLE  IMPROVEMENT 


A   WELL-PLANNED   DEVELOPMENT.      StCH   CONSTRUCTION   AND   ARRANGEMENT  MAKE   FOE 
LASTING  SATISFACTION   AND   MAINTENANCE   OF   VALUES 


CHEAP  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MONOTONOUS   GROUPING  IN  AN  EXCELLENT  LOCATION  WHICH 
MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  DEVELOPED  IN  AS  SATISFACTORY  A  MANNER  AS  THE  STREET  SHOWN 

NEXT   ABOVE 
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frame  construction  kept  in  good  repair,  these  tremely  promising,  it  is  not  through  any 
repair  costs  are  low  except  with  very  good  such  departure  from  existing  practice  that 
tenantry,  while  for  brick,  stone  or  good  the  necessary  amounts  of  money  to  reheve 
stucco  construction  lower  costs  would  be  the  present  emergency  can  be  secured.  Such 
the  rule  for  the  first  ten  years.  cooperative  housing  may  do  much  in  a  dec- 
Sale  charges  for  a  similar  6-room  house  ade,  but  the  need  is  upon  us  and  will  not 
will  show:  wait. 

Developments  such  as  those  of  the  Oc- 

^''«nt^n1erTsff^!.^^.''.'.^"."A .'.'..'.'''' $3,000  tavia  Hill  Association,  the   Girard   Estate 

Assume  second  mortgage  30  per  cent  at  6  per  ^j£  Philadelphia,  and  the'  Schmidlap  project 

Cash"p"ymenT"o  per  "cent.".'.; !.",''."'.'.'.''!."'' '      W  in  Cincinnati  offer  much  promise  along  the 

$5000  1  nes  of  rejuvenation  of  low-grade  districts 

in   crowded   communities,   but   they   cannot 

inlS  on  SonTSage! ::::::::::::.::     ^'Z  greatly  influence  at  this  time  the  course  of 

Payment  on  second  mortgage  equal  to  interest.    ^     90  „g^  construction,  bccauSC  they  do  nOt  offer 

$360  sufficient  returns  to  attract  the  very  large 

This  means  $30  per  month  to  the  building  ^"^^""ts   of   capital   necessary. 

or  holding  company.     This  will   discharge 

,               '',          :            •       1      ^       T/  The  Town  Plan 

the  second  mortgage  in  about  ii>4  years,  .                           •.     u 

,  .r  ,u                  f     r        .„     4.    \^1  ^^r.  No  broad  discussion  of  community  hous- 

and  if  the  same  rate  of  payment  were  con-  .                   ,,     rv     j            •        r          ^    ^i. 

,  .^         ij  J-    1,       \u    c    ,. ^*-^^^^  ine:  can  well  afford  to  omit  reference  to  the 

tinned  it  would  discharge  the  first  mortgage  .  ^                  .   ,                 1         tt       •           j 

,.,           .    ,      rp,.°  .     ,,  ^     ,^„  ,„;^«i„  importance  of  the  town  plan.    Housing  and 

m  a  like  period.     Ihis  is  the  plan  widely  ^       ,..         ,  .,      ,         ^.        .     ^        .     ^. 

J  •     ,    ., ,.            ,  ,              •  ■•  ^    ^^^^„4.  home  life,  while  the  major  factors  in  the 

used  in  building  and  loan  societies,  except  .  '             ,       ,,.,•,,,.       ^, 

^,    .   ^,                   ,       .,        .,        .  4.„„„^4.  „,^  community,  can  be  dealt  with  intelligently 

that  the  payments  other  than  interest  are  ,.,•".,       ,.                  .          .,           "^ 

,  .     u        ,     1    •     *.u    u  :\A- ^^A  1^0^  only  if  considered  in  connection  with  many 

used  to  buy  stock  in  the  building  and  loan  ,  -^      ,  .               ,    ,        r                            . 

company,    which,    with    dividends    earned,  ^^^er  things,  and  therefore  any  attempt  to 

may  shorten  the  payment  period  somewhat.  f^^  any  large  housing  need  as  an  isolated 

In  addition,  the  home  purchaser  has  the  ^^E!"'  ^'  ^f  ^^oomed  to  partial  failure, 

following  charges:  .Town  planning  is  not  primarily  the  spe- 

cial  treatment  of  a  group  of  buildings,  the 

Taxes  $20  per  $1,000    .      5^?^°°  beautifying  of  a  public  square,  or  the  creat- 

Insurance   $2.00    per   $1,000 10.06  .              ,                                  r              ■    ,    ■                        t^ 

Repairs  and  maintenance  $15  per  $1,000 75.00  ing   of   SOmC   Spot   of   SpCCial    interest.       1  ruC 

jQja,                                                     $ig5  00  enough,  these  are  to  be  expected  in  the  ful- 

Payments   360.00  fillment  of  a  well-planned  scheme,  but  they 

Total    carrying   charges    $545.00  are   nOt   basic.      Town   planning   is   the   care- 
er approximately    (monthly) $45.40  ful,  thoughtful  analysis  of  all  the  activities 

The  above  repair  and  maintenance  costs  which  go  to  make  up  a  community,  and  the 
are  based  on  the  fact  that  the  average  future  caring  for  these,  through  a  well- 
home  owner  of  moderate  means  will  do  defined  plan,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  al- 
much  of  this  work  himself.  Obviously,  he  low  each  to  function  properly  for  itself  and 
can  neglect  amortization.  The  above  com-  as  a  whole.  Proper  expansion  must  be 
parison  forces  the  conclusion  that  except  controlled  and  safeguarded  through  the 
under  special  conditions,  as,  for  instance,  formation  of  well-defined  zoning  and  build- 
where  high  land  values  prevent  all  idea  of  i"g  laws,  which  must  logically  form  a  part 
sale  to  the  individual  family,  it  is  better  to  of  the  town  plan. 

attempt  the  construction  of  housing  to  be  Town  planning  is  a  large  and  important 

sold  rather  than  to  be  rented.  work  and  of  vital  interest  to  our  fast-grow- 
ing cities.     That  it  pays  is  readily  proved 

Cooperative  Community  Projects  by  briefly  reviewing  some  of  the  enormous 

The  garden  cities  of  England,  some  of  expenditures    of   our    larger    cities,   neces- 

which  have  resulted  from  truly  cooperative  sitated    in    street    opening,    extending    and 

community   projects   with   stock   ownership  widening,  and  in  our  smaller  cities,  money 

in  the  community  company  substituted  for  wasted    in    relaying    work    originally    not 

ownership  of  the  individual  house,  have  at-  properly  conceived;  to  say  nothing,  in  the 

tracted  much  attention,  and  efforts  to  intro-  cases  of  both,  of  the  vast  amounts  lost  by 

duce  the   idea   in  this  country  have  been  reason    of    property    depreciation    through 

made.     While  the  plans  proposed  are  ex-  uncontrolled  and  unhealthy  expansion. 
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Public^elfare 
])epartments 


Denver's  Free  Weighing  Scales 

Denver,  Colo. — So  far  as  this  depart- 
ment knows,  Denver  is  the  only  city  in  the 
United  States  that  has  established  public 
free  weighing  scales  as  a  protection  to  the 
consumer  against  profiteering.  The  Inspec- 
tion Department  of  the  City  and  County 
of  Denver,  having  been  called  upon  fre- 
quently to  weigh  groceries  at  its  head- 
quarters in  the  City  Hall,  decided  to  estab- 
lish scales  near  the  down-town  central  dis- 
trict for  greater  convenience. 

These  scales,  in  charge  of  an  attendant, 


have  been  in  operation  since  March  27, 
1920,  the  service,  of  course,  being  free  of 
charge.  During  the  first  thirty  days  2,069 
packages  were  weighed,  of  which  only  87 
were  found  to  be  short  in  weight.  In  most 
instances  the  packages  were  short  just  a 
few  ounces,  but  there  were  some  exceptions 
where  a  shortage  of  from  one-half  to  one 
pound  was  discovered. 

Whenever  a  short  weight  is  discovered, 
the  purchaser  is  given  a  certificate  stating 
the  actual  weight  of  the  package,  the  na- 
ture of  the  package  and  the  price.  The 
certificate  also  contains  the  name  of  the 
merchant  who  sold  the  package  and  the 
name  of  the  purchaser,  with  their  respec- 
tive addresses.  The  purchaser  then  returns 
the  package  to  the  merchant  with  the  slip 
and   receives   adjustment.     All   complaints 


WHERE   DENVER  TEACHES   MERCHANTS   TO  MEND    THEIR  WEIGHS 
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have   been   quickly   and   satisfactorily    ad- 
justed. 

The  attendant  at  the  free  weighing 
scales  keeps  a  record  of  all  packages 
weighed.  Whenever  a  repetition  of  short 
weight  is  found  to  have  occurred  in  the 
same  store,  an  investigation  is  made  by  the 
Chief  Inspector.  The  most  important  re- 
sult of  the  innovation  has  been  that  it  has 
served  to  make  merchants  more  careful  in 
weighing  packages  and  to  give  the  public 
a  feeling  of  confidence  that  they  are  getting 
fair  treatment  from  the  merchants.  The 
scales  are  open  from  9  to  12  A.  M.  and  i  to 
6  P.  M.  every  day,  and  to  9  P.  M.  on  Satur- 
days. Any  package  weighing  from  one 
ounce  to  one  hundred  pounds  is  handled  by 
the  department. 

A.  MEDARIS, 
Chief  Inspector,  Department  of  Inspection. 


Standing  unattended  in  a  street  longer  than 
the  time  allowed,  he  notes  the  number  of 
the  car  and  ties  a  tag  upon  the  machine, 
directing  the  owner  to  call  at  Traffic  Head- 
quarters at  a  stated  time.  There  the  owner 
is  questioned,  and  it  is  ascertained  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  persistent  offender  or  has 
merely  acted  in  ignorance.  The  command- 
ing officer  may  then  determine  whether  the 
case  should  be  carried  into  court.  The  of- 
ficer retains  one-half  of  the  perforated  tag 
on  which  to  make  his  report. 

In  down-town  districts  this  plan  has  been 
successful  in  reducing  the  congestion  due 
to  the  unauthorized  parking  of  private  cars. 

EDWIN  U.  CURTIS, 
Police   Commissioner. 


Police 

Departments 


fire 

Departments 


Tagging  Traffic  Offenders 

Boston,  Mass. — The  traffic  regulations 
of  the  city  of  Boston  provide  that  no  ve- 
hicle shall  be  left  standing  in  a  public 
street   for   more  than  twenty  minutes  be- 


The  number  of  this  car 

Car  NffmlMMT 

has  been  taken  as  the  car 

has  been  left  on  the  street 

Make 

—  S{ 

in  violation  of  the  Traffic 

Regulations. 

—  e 

1^    Call  at  the  Headquarters 

Dale 

0 

^Bof  Traffic  Police.  Quincv  Hail 

5 

^Market  Building.    Entrance 

Tim* 

e 
> 
Ik 

So.  Market  Street. 

Plarf> 

e 

Date 

Supt.  Of  PoHce. 

? 

NV        5515 

NV     5515 

1 

THE  TAG  THAT  HELPS  TO  PREVENT  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 
IN   BOSTON 


Libraries  in  City  Fire  Stations 

Boston,  Mass. — Under  any  circumstances 
a  considerable  part  of  a  fireman's  time  must 
be  spent  in  enforced  leisure.  This  idleness 
is  tiresome  to  the  fireman  himself,  as  the 
means  of  recreation  afforded  by  the  average 
station  house  are  very  limited.  Boston  has 
decided  upon  a  plan  of  utilizing  this  spare 
time  in  a  way  which  will 
interest  the  firemen  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Department. 

The  city  has  included  in 
its  Fire  Department  ap- 
propriation approximately 
$2,500  to  establish  small 
libraries  of  standard  books 
in  each  fire  station.  The 
books  in  question  will 
cover  the  following  sub- 
jects of  especial  interest 
to  the  men : 


tween  6  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.  As  this  rule 
was  frequently  violated,  especially  by 
shoppers,  and  as  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
for  the  policeman  to  locate  the  person  ac- 
tually responsible  for  this  infraction  of 
regulations,  the  following  system  has  been 
tried  out : 

When  an  officer  observes  an  automobile 


Fire  Prevention  and  Fire 
Fighting 
Automobile  Machinery 
Gas  Engines 
Steam  Engines 
Marine  Engines 
Building  Construction 
Electricity  and  Telegraphy 
Hydraulics 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY, 
Fire   Commissioner. 
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Fire  Hazards  Not  Allowed 

Troy,  N.  Y.— Since  "Clean-up  Week"— 
May  3-8 — the  city  of  Troy  has  felt  itself 
much  nearer  the  ideal  of  public  safety. 
During  the  previous  week  the  Chief  of  the 
Fire  Bureau  caused  a  thorough  inspection 
to  be  made  of  all  yards,  cellars  and  alley- 
ways by  a  detail  of  firemen.  After  Clean- 
up Week  a  reinspection  was  made  to  de- 
termine what  improvement  had  been  made 
in  cleaning  and  in  gathering  up  and  re- 
moving rubbish,  paper,  old  boxes,  etc.    The 


improvement  was  found  to  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded expectations  in  the  matter  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  work  was 
done. 

In  the  public  schools  lectures  were  given 
on  fire  prevention  and  sanitation,  and,  thus 
instructed,  the  children  aided  materially  in 
making  the  week  a  success.  The  merchants 
throughout  the  city  displayed  great  interest 
in  the  undertaking,  and  devoted  much  space 
to  advertising  and  displaying  brooms, 
shovels,  etc.    The  bus  lines  carried  stream- 


CITY   OP   TROY 

Bureau    of    Fire— Department    of    Public 

Safety 

Inspection  Keport  on 

Hazardous    Building    Contents 

Location  of  property 

Owner  of  building 

Occupant  of  building — Ist 

2nd 


Use  for  which  building  is  put — 1st 

2nd 

Any  rubbish,  waste,  filth,  rags,  grease, 
paints,  oils,  papers,  excelsior,  boxes, 
inflammable    or    combustible    material 

strewn   about  ? — 1st 

2nd 

What  is  it? 


Where   is   it?. 


Are  exits  front  and  rear  clear? 

Is  roof,  attic  and  stairways  clear? 

What  are  heater  conditions — as  distance 
to  woodwork,  protection  offered  wood- 
work,  galvanized  ash   cans  used? 


AVhat  are  stove  pipe  hazard  ? 

What  are  chimney  conditions? 

What  are  lighting  conditions — as  dis- 
tance to  woodwork,  any  swinging  gas 
jets?    

Any  fire  pails  or  extinguishers  close  by? 

Any  storage  of  gasoline  or  explosives  on 

hand?    

Shown    through    building   by 

Suggestions  and  directions  given  to 

Nature    of    directions 


CHARTER    AND    MANUAL    OP    THE 
CITY   OP   TROY 

Section  13,  Chapter  235,  Laws  of  1893. 
The  chief  and  battalion  chiefs  of  the 
said  fire  department  shall  be  ex-offlcio 
Are  marshals  of  the  City  of  Troy.  *  •  • 
The  said  fire  marshals  shall  have  power 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  enter  and 
inspect  the  buildings  and  dwellings  with- 
in the  City  of  Troy  at  reasonable  hours 
of  the  day  to  ascertain  whether  such 
buildings  and  dwellings  are  safe  from 
danger  of  fire.  •  •  *  Any  person  re- 
fusing to  allow  any  such  fire  marshal 
to  enter  and  inspect  any  such  building 
or  dwelling  or  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
make  such  repairs  after  given  notice 
thereof  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  City 
of  Troy  the  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  to  be 
recovered  with  costs  in  an  action  of  any 
Court  having  jurisdiction.  It  shall  also 
be  the  duty  of  said  marshals  to  report 
in  writing  all  violations  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 
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Department  of  Public  Safety 

BUREAU  OF  RRE-PREVENTATIVE  MEASURES 

Troy,  N.  v.. 


It  ii  found  on  inspecting  your  premiici  No 

that  the  condition  of it  dangeroui  and  liable 

to  cauic  fire.     Thit  condition  i>  in  violation  of  City  Ordinance!.     You  ate  hcrcbjr 

notified  10. within hourl. 

ConNtuin  CAIir,  Chief  of  Fire  Bureau, 

By 
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ers  announcing  Clean-up  Week.  The  work 
was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  and  his  Deputy, 
and  reflects  much  credit  upon  both  for  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed. 

The  regular  fire  prevention  work  of  the 
Fire  Bureau  is  performed  by  the  captains 
and  lieutenants,  each  of  whom  gives  about 
two  days  a  week  to  inspection  work.  The 
report  to  the  Chief  is  made  on  the  form 
reproduced  on  page  33.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notify  an  owner  or  occupant  that 
dangerous  conditions  exist  on  his  premises, 
the  small  form  is  used.  The  offender  is 
given  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  correct 
the  condition,  and  if  he  fails  to  comply  with 
the  order  he  can  be  taken  before  a  police 
magistrate  and  fined.  By  this  regular,  per- 
sistent work  it  is  endeavored  to  minimize 
the  fire  danger  in  this  industrial  city. 

CORNELIUS  A.  CASEY, 
Chief  of  Fire   Bureau,   Department  of  Public. 


required  for  the  collection  of  vehicle  and 
dog  taxes,  Glencoe  hit  upon  a  simple  plan 
for  expediting  payments.  The  village  owns 
its  water  service,  and  it  was  realized  that 
everyone  in  the  place  who  had  a  car  or  a 
dog  was  obliged  to  pay  a  water  bill  each 
quarter.  Accordingly,  a  small  sticker  was 
affixed  to  the  water  bill  reminding  the  citi- 
zen that  his  vehicle  and  dog  taxes  were 
due,  and  might  be  paid  at  the  same  time. 
The  results  of  this  scheme  have  been  most 
gratifying,  and  the  work  of  the  collectors 
has  been  reduced,  especially  in  reaching  the 
newcomers  to  the  village  who  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  these  special  taxes. 

H.  H.  SHERER, 
Village    Manager. 
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Pay  Both  in  the  Same  Envelope 

Glencoe,   III. — Having   discovered,   like 
other  municipalities,  that  too  much  time  was 


A  Properly  Financed  Municipal 
Band 

Salina,  Kans. — More  and  more  the  eyes 
of  the  people  are  opening  to  the  fact  that 
band  concerts  are  a  very  essential  part  of 
the  life  of  a  community.  The  band  is  a 
public  service  institution  and  is  one  of  the 
town's    best   advertising   mediums;    to   be- 
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long  to  it  or  to  listen  to  it  creates  home 
town  interest. 

The  problem  of  financing  has  deterred 
many  communities  from  organizing  bands. 
The  usual  method  has  been  to  collect  money, 
by  subscription,  from  more  or  less  willing 
business  men.  This  has  been  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  the  reason  that  it  puts  the  band 
on  a  charity  basis  and  means  disagreeable 
work  for  the  soliciting  committee.  Also, 
the  patient  citizen  who  contributes  receives 
no  more  benefit  from  the  concerts  than  the 
less  public-spirited  man  who  does  not. 
Further,  the  amount  realized  seldom  pro- 
vides sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  total  ex- 
penses of  the  band. 

Although  a  band  must  pay  for  a  hall  and 
for  lighting  and  heating  it,  buy  music,  uni- 
forms and  instruments  and  hire  a  leader,  it 
is  often  expected  to  donate  its  services  on 
public  occasions.  One  of  the  most  discourag- 
ing things  that  can  happen  to  such  an  or- 
ganization is  to  have  out-of-town  bands 
hired  for  important  ceremonies,  while  the 
local  band  is  asked  to  give  its  services  when 
money  is  not  available. 

To  correct  this  state  of  affairs,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  improve  the  band,  and  this 
is  best  done  by  concentrating  upon  one 
band,  and  assuring  it  of  support  as  long 
as  it  is  satisfactory.  The  management  of 
a  band  cannot  plan  for  the  future  with  un- 
certain  financial   backing. 

The  experience  of  Salina  shows  how  one 
city  met  the  problem.  Six  years  ago 
Salina  had  no  band.  In  1915  the  Salina 
Boys  Band  was  organized  and  existed  on 
the  dues  paid  by  members  and  the  money 
received  from  a  few  engagements.  Later 
the  City  Council  appropriated  $600  a  year, 
which  kept  the  band  going  until  the  citizens 
authorized  a  tax  levy  for  the  support  of  a 
Municipal  Band. 

To  secure  popular  support  of  the  pro- 
posed tax  a  vigorous  campaign  was  under- 
taken by  obtaining  the  indorsement  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotary  Club 
and  similar  organizations.  The  daily  papers 
assisted.  On  the  night  before  the  election 
an  open  air  concert  was  given,  and  the  next 
morning  the  band  was  out  in  cars,  playing 
to  remind  the  voters  of  their  duty.  The 
ballots  showed  a  return  of  4  to  i  for  the 
levy. 

Under  a  five-year  contract  with  the  Mu- 
nicipal  Band,  Salina  now  pays  $5,000  per 


year,  in  return  for  which  the  band  is  to  give 
50  concerts.  For  each  important  occasion 
on  which  the  band  is  called  out  by  the 
Mayor,  such  as  a  convention,  parade,  or 
public  meeting,  credit  is  given  for  one  con- 
cert. With  the  sum  assured  by  the  con- 
tract, the  band  meets  all  expenses,  and  is 
able  to  pay  its  members  for  concerts  and 
rehearsals. 

Weekly  concerts  are  now  being  given  on 
Friday  nights  in  the  band  "shell"  which 
was  built  by  the  city  and  the  business  men 
at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  On  Wednesday  night 
the  band  visits  the  small  towns  in  the 
county,  giving  concerts  only — no  speech- 
making  is  allowed.  The  citizens  of  the 
town,  instead  of  joy-riding  around  in  town 
or  going  to  no  place  in  partiular,  pick  up 
the  members  of  the  band  and  take  the  boys 
to  the  town  visited.  Sometimes  we  have 
as  many  as  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  cars 
in  the  party.  Thus  the  band  assists  in  pro 
moting  good-fellowship  between  our  town 
and  its  neighbors. 

T.  S.  HOWELL, 
Leader,  Municipal  Band. 
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A  City  Tax  on  Gasoline 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Municipalities  seeking 
new  sources  of  revenue  will  be  interested 
in  the  tax  on  the  consumption  of  gasoline 
levied  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  ordi- 
nance was  approved  August  4,  1919. 

It  provides  that  all  persons,  firms  or 
corporations  selling  gasoline  must  obtain 
a  license.  All  licensees  are  required  to  file 
a  quarterly  statement  with  the  Comptroller 
of  the  city  showing  the  number  of  gallons 
of  gasoline  sold  during  the  period.  The 
amount  of  the  tax,  which  takes  the  form  of 
a  fee  for  the  license,  is  one-half  cent  for 
each  gallon  sold,  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter. 

The  tax  is  stated  to  be  an  emergency 
measure,  and  the  reasons  leading  to  its 
adoption  are  set  forth  in  the  ordinance  as 
follows : 

"The  greatly  increased  automobile  traffic 
upon  the  streets  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  concentration  of  automobiles  in  some  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  said  city,  causes 
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an  unusual  wear  upon  the  surface  of  said 
streets  and  requires  extensive  repairs  and  fre- 
quent reconstruction,  the  expense  of  which 
cannot  be  collected  as  benefits  against  the 
abutting  property  owners,  and  is  occasioned 
by  owners  of  automobiles  in  all  sections  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  and  additional  revenue  is 
required  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  such 
repair  and  reconstruction." 

It  is  estimated  that  this  year  the  tax  will 
produce  about  $100,000,  and  this  sum  has 
been  set  aside  in  the  annual  budget  for  the 
reconstruction  and  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares. 

C.  M.  TALBERT, 
^        Director,  Department  of  Streets  and  Sewers. 
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School   Children  Cooperate   with 
City  Library 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.— The  problem  of 
teaching  children  to  understand  and  accept 
personal  responsibility  for  municipal  prop- 
erty is  being  met  successfully  in  Mt.  Ver- 
non, N.  Y. 

In  the  ten  elementary  schools,  each  class 
elects  a  leader,  and  each  school  two  mem- 
bers to  represent  it  on  the  governing  board, 
or  Library  Council.  This  Council  meets 
bi-monthly  with  the  children's  Librarian, 
the  meetings  being  conducted  by  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  elected  by  the  Council. 
Each  school  takes  supervision  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Room  for  one  week,  during  which 
time  two  members  appointed  by  the  school 
councilors  are  on  duty  to  see  that  no  books 
are  taken  without  being  charged,  and  to 
maintain  general  order.  The  Council  also 
assumes  charge  of  the  collection  of  fines  on 
books  overdue.  The  matter  has  been  one 
of  personal,  class,  and  school  honor,  and 
there  has  been  keen  rivalry  among  the 
schools  to  be  the  first  to  have  a  clear  record. 

An  active  part  in  the  supervision  of  the 
room  gives  children  a  new  interest  in  the 
Library,  and  the  current  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  library  and  community  is  teaching 
them  to  view  public  property  in  a  new  light. 

r-.,-i.^       .     ,.,  LOUISE  F.   SWIFT, 
Children  s    Librarian,    Public    Library. 
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Our  Friends  the  Trees 

Newark,  N.  J.— So  far  as  is  known,  the 
Shade  Tree  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Public  Property  of  Newark  was 
the  first  city  department  to  issue  an  annual 
Arbor  Day  leaflet.  We  were  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  booklets  on  tree  planting  pub- 
lished by  the  several  states,  usually  under 
their  departments  of  education,  but  it  was 
felt  that  the  ideals  for  city  streets  in 
Newark  could  not  be  realized  except  by 
direct  appeal  to  the  citizens. 

The  most  efifective  way  to  reach  the  larg- 
est proportion  of  the  citizens  is  through 
the  schools.  After  several  years  of  this 
work,  in  which  we  had  the  cooperation  of 


There  ii  rest  and  sweet  enchantment 
In  the  shadow  of  an  Elm» 
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the  Board  of  Education  in  distributing  our 
leaflets,  we  prevailed  on  the  school  author- 
ities to  join  us  in  their  publication.  Thus 
for  a  number  of  years  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  borne  half  the  expense,  as  well  as 
giving  us  potent  aid  in  distributing  the  leaf- 
lets in  the  schools  in  connection  with  the 
exercises  on  Arbor  Day. 

One  year  we  published  a  leaflet  called 
"The  Tree  Calendar,"  containing  sketches 
of  the  activities  of  the  trees  from  month  to 
month,  and  telling  how  the  children  could 
help  the  trees  in  each  season.  Another  leaf- 
let entitled  "Know  Your  City  Trees"  pic- 
tures striking  contrasts  between  ideally 
planted  streets  and  a  treeless  desert,  and 
contains  the  addresses  (street  and  number) 
of  the  worthies  of  our  local  tree  world. 
Another  year  an  eight-page  pamphlet  was 
issued  under  the  title  "Four  Centuries  of 
Trees  in  Newark."  It  gave  snapshots  of 
comment  from  old  records  and  letters  show- 


ing that  we  had  cared  for  our  trees  in  each 
century  of  our  history,  the  oldest  ordinance 
for  the  protection  of  trees  dating  back  to 
1676,  ten  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
settlement  in  the  wilderness.  The  1918 
leaflet  was  devoted  to  war  gardens. 

The  1920  pamphlet  was  twice  as  large, 
and  opened  with  a  statement  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Shade  Tree  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Prop- 
erty, introducing  the  school  children  to  the 
trees,  the  other  pages  being  devoted  to  pic- 
tures of  the  more  common  trees  of  the  lo- 
cality, in  silhouette,  as  on  page  36,  with  a 
descriptive  verse  beneath  each  one.  The 
pamphlet  is  not  only  artistic  in  itself,  but 
serves  its  purpose  of  introducing  the  chil- 
dren to  the  trees,  by  making  them  familiar 
with  the  typical  outline  of  the  various 
species. 

CARL  BANNWART, 
Superintendent     Shade     Tree     Division,     Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Public  Property. 


What  Do  Playgrounds  Cost,  and   Are  They  Worth  While? 


THE  table  given  below  has  been  com- 
piled from  information  furnished  by 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Clough,  City  Clerk 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  who  submitted  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  playgrounds  to  cities  of  be- 
tween 30,000  and  50,000  population. 

It  is  notable  that  the  verdicts  from  those 
cities  which  reported  the  heaviest  expendi- 
tures are  the  most  enthusiastic  and  out- 
spoken. Brookline,  Mass.,  which  paid  $500,- 
000  for  its  playground  and  spends  $7,100 
yearly  on  its  up-keep,  regards  it  as  a  "pay- 
ing investment."  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  appro- 
priating $5,000  a  year  on  its  six  play- 
grounds, says  that  "no  feature  of  the  city 
has  done  so  much  good."  Macon,  Ga.,  al- 
ready spending  $8,000  a  year,  intends  to 
establish  a  playground  for  colored  children. 
Newton,  Mass.,  appropriates  annually  $21,- 
000  to  $25,000  for  supervision,  maintenance 
and  equipment,  and  the  opinion  of  its  citi- 
zens regarding  the  work  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  last  year  a  new  playground  valued 
at  $125,000  was  donated  to  the  city.  The 
final  word  of  approval  comes  from  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  which  votes  $8,500  for  an- 
nual costs:  "It  is  the  only  thing  taxpayers 
never  complain  about." 


Cost  of 
City  Equipment 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y $1,800.00 

Auburn,  N.   Y 

Aurora,    III 5,000.00 

Brookline,   Mass 5,000.00 

Butte,    Mont 3,10«.00 

Cedar    Rapids,    la 305.00 

Charlotte,    N.    C 500.00 

Colorado    Springs,    Colo...       3,500.00 

Columbia,   S.   C 3,500.00 

Dubuque,     la 1,600.00 

Easton,    Pa 5,000.00 

East  Orange,  N.  J 13,500.00 

Everett,     Mass 400.00 

Fitchburg,    Mass 5,000.00 

Fresno,    Calif 17,500.00 

Jackson,    Mich 1,500.00 

Jamestown,   N.   Y 

Kenosha,    Wis 6,748.54 

Lansing,   Mich 300.00 

Newport,    Ky 

Lima,    Ohio 2,500.00 

Lorain,    Ohio 2,000.00 

Lynchburg,    Va 2,000.00 

Macon,    Ga 2,500.00 

Madison,     Wis 1,000.00 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.   Y 69.81 

Newport,     Ky 1,000.00 

Newport,  R.   1 1,000.00 

New  Rochelle,   N.   Y 2,400.00 

Newton,    Mass 4,000.00 

Norristown,    Pa 1,000.00 

Orange,  N.  J 25,000.00 

Oshkosh,    Mich 

Perth  Amboy,   N.  J 

Pittsfield,    Mass 1,500.00 

Poughkeepsie,   N.    Y 30,000.00 

Shreveport,     La 

Springfield,   Mo 3,000.00 

Taunton,     Mass 1,500.00 

Waltham,    Mass 8,000.00 

Williamsport,     Pa 1,200.00 

Wilmington,    N.    C 2,000.00 

Woonsocket,   R.   1 4,000.00 


Cost  of 

Maintenance 

(Annual) 


$l,744.0O 

"7,160.66 
3,000.00 
600.00 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 
4,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
8,500.00 


2,000.00 

1.900.00 

1,500.00 

350.00 


2,500.00 
8,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,164.21 
1,000.00 
5,500.00 
9,374.00 
19,500.00 

'8i575.66 
6,293.97 
2,500.00 
3,000.00 
2,500.00 

500.00 
5,000.00 
2,829.50 
4,000.00 

600.00 

"'560.66 
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The  Evolution  of  River  Crossings 


FROM  THE  FERRY  AND  THE  NOW  OBSOLETE   COVERED   WOODEN  BRIDGE     TO   THE 
PERMANENT   REINFORCED   CONCRETE   STRUCTURE   OF   TO  DAY 
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New  Developments  in  Bituminous 
Concrete  Pavements 

By  Theodore  S.  Oxholm 

Acting  Consulting  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Engineering,  Borough  of  Riclimond. 

New  York  City 


IN  these  days  of  vast  expenditures  for 
new  roads  and  pavements  the  art  of 
road-building  has  advanced  rapidly 
from  the  practice  of  the  former  road  over- 
seer or  commissioner  of  highways  of  a  few 
years  ago  to  the  standard  methods  now  em- 
ployed by  civil  engineers,  many  of  whom 
have  had  the  privilege  of  taking  a  special 
course  in  highway  engineering  now  offered 
by  several  of  our  leading  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. It  is  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult, therefore,  to  devise  methods  of  con- 


In  the  borough  of  Richmond  the  author 
has  been  using  for  some  years  concrete  for 
pavement  base  composed  of  trap  rock 
screenings  instead  of  broken  stone  and 
sand,  mixed  six  of  screenings  with  one  of 
cement.  It  was  determined  in  a  certain 
contract  to  use  Mr.  Swan's  tamper.  After 
about  300  feet  had  been  tamped  the  assist- 
ant engineer,  inspector  and  foreman  on  the 
work  devised  a  roller  made  of  a  2>4-foot 
section  of  telegraph  pole  with  bands  of 
I -inch    round    iron    fastened    around    the 


THE    AMBOY   ROAD,    STATEN   ISLAND,    NEW   YORK,    A   BITXTMIN0T7S    CONCRETE 
ALMOST   CONSTANTLY   ST.  EJECTED    TO   HEAVY   TRAFFIC 


PAVEMENT 


struction  which  have  merit  and  yet  are  not 
generally  known  to  the  profession. 

Last  spring  the  author,  at  the  invitation 
of  A.  Swan,  Jr.,  C.  E.,  City  Engineer  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  made  an  inspection  of  sheet 
asphalt  pavements  in  that  city  which  were 
laid  directly  on  the  concrete  foundation 
without  a  binder  course.  Mr.  Swan  ex- 
plained that  by  the  use  of  a  special  corru- 
gated tamper  designed  by  himself  he  had 
corrugated  the  concrete  base  so  deeply 
and  uniformly  at  right  angles  to  the  traffic 
that  there  has  been  no  creeping  of  the 
asphalt  wearing  surface  under  heavy  use 
for  two  or  more  years,  and  a  considerable 
saving  in  cost  had  resulted  by  leaving  out 
the  binder  course. 


roller  and  spaced  4  inches  on  centers;  a 
long  pole  attached  so  that  the  roller  could 
move  easily,  completed  the  outfit.  The 
water  was  squeezed  out  of  the  concrete  by 
a  light  roller,  as  used  for  concrete  pave- 
ment, and  then  as  the  concrete  was  begin- 
ning to  set,  the  corrugated  roller  above  de- 
scribed was  rolled  across  the  base  once  for 
each  section.  The  result  was  most  grati- 
fying, as  a  perfect  series  of  depressions 
appeared  i  inch  deep  and  4  inches  apart, 
uniform  in  character  and  extending  the 
whole  width  of  the  base.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  this  "washboard"  surface  will 
receive  the  asphalt  or  bituminous  concrete 
and  lock  it  so  firmly  to  the  base  that  creep- 
ing  from   lack   of   proper   contact  is  pre- 
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SKETCH  or  THE  TEENTON,  N.  J.,  TAMPER 

vented.  It  is  thought  that  much  of  the 
creeping  and  rippling  of  the  surface  of 
bituminous  concrete  road  surfaces  is  due 
to  lack  of  proper  contact  with  the  base. 

Proper  Methods  of  Construction  Which, 
Because  of  Their  Neglect,  Need  Emphasis 

Very  often  an  old  macadam  road  5  or  6 
inches  in  depth  makes  a  suitable  base  for  a 
bituminous  surface,  provided  drainage  con- 
ditions are  or  can  be  made  good.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  in  preparing  the  old 
surface  to  make  it  as  rough  as  possible  so 
as  to  prevent  creeping  of  the  new  surface. 
The  bond  of  the  old  pavement  must  not  be 
broken,  for  if  it  is  its  value  is  largely  de- 
stroyed. Almost  all  old  macadam  roads 
are  now  surfaced  with  road  oil,  which  pre- 
sents a  smooth  surface  in  patches.  The 
best  method  of  removing  this  oil  surface 
appears  to  be  the  old-fashioned  one  of 
picking  by  hand  lightly  so  as  not  to  disturb 


the  bond  of  the  heavier  stone.  Some  roads 
of  this  type  which  have  been  built  by  the 
author  are  very  inexpensive  and  are  giving 
good  service.  They  are  edged  with  old 
stone  paving  block  set  in  sand  before  the 
bituminous  wearing  surface  is  applied. 

The  subject  of  drainage  is  an  important 
one  to  the  road-builder.  It  is  generally 
overdone,  resulting  in  useless  cost,  or 
underdone,  resulting  in  great  damage  to 
the  pavement.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the 
engineer  to  tell  with  approximate  accuracy  • 
where  drainage  probably  will  be  necessary, 
and  to  make  his  preliminary  estimates  ac- 
cordingly. Springs  and  wet  places  may  be 
noted,  and  where  changes  of  grades  make 
additional  cuts  he  should  be  prepared  to 
underdrain  when  the  work  is  under  way 
and  trouble  has  developed.  The  old-style 
stone  drains,  while  efficient  for  a  time, 
usually  fill  up  in  a  few  years,  and  damage  is 
sure  to  follow.  The  author  uses  6-inch 
vitrified  pipe  with  open-covered  joints  in 
all  trench  drains,  which,  with  suitable  out- 
lets, will  give  good  service  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  road 
work  in  the  borough  of  Richmond  which 
have  been  completed  during  the  last  few 
years  is  the  paving  of  the  Amboy  Road,  9 
miles  in  length,  running  through  the  center 
of  Staten  Island  and  forming  part  of  the 
main-traveled  route  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton, and  also  New  Jersey  coast  resorts. 
Three  years  ago  work  was  begun  on  a  con- 
tract for  improving  this  road  with  bitu- 
minous concrete  wearing  surface  2  inches 
thick  on  a  6-inch  concrete  base.  The  speci- 
fications called  for  the  use  of  Bermudez 
asphalt,  as  the  traffic  was  very  heavy.  The 
pavement  was  laid  20  feet  wide,  and  con- 
crete edging  6  inches  in  width  was  built 
up  monolithic  with  the  base.  Four-foot 
earth  wings  were  graded  down  to  a  uni- 
form ditch  along  the  sides,  except  where 
passing  through  built-up  sections  where 
curbs  and  gutters  already  existed.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  was  $330,000,  at  pre- 
war prices,  and  after  two  years  of  service 
the  appearance  of  this  pavement  is  excel- 
lent and  practically  no  repairs  have  been 
made.  On  the  first  section  of  about  3  miles 
it  was  noticed  during  the  suspension  of  work 
for  the  winter  that  some  transverse  cracks 
had  appeared;  it  was  therefore  decided  to 
cut  ^-inch  joints  across  the  pavement  as  it 
was  being  laid,  300  feet  apart,  and  fill  with 
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asphaltic  cement.  On  the  remainder  of 
the  work  this  was  done,  and  no  more  cracks 
have  occurred. 

As  the  bituminous  material  for  the  wear- 
ing surface  is  brought  onto  the  street  it  is 
dumped  onto  the  base  and  shoveled  into 
place  for  the  rakers.  The  shovelers  tread 
down  the  hot  mixture  so  that  it  becomes 
compressed  before  the  roller  reaches  it. 
This  causes  an  unequal  density  in  the  com- 
pleted work  and  tends  to  make  the  pave- 
ment uneven.  One  method  of  avoiding  this 
is  to  have  the  entire  amount  of  each  load 
of  hot  mix  shoveled  and  spread  in  adjoin- 
ing locations.  This  causes  the  breaking  up 
of  the  portion  treaded  down,  and  the  rakers 
soon  reduce  the  heavier  portions  to  a  uni- 
form surface  ready  for  rolling.  Proper 
protection  to  the  edges  of  bituminous  pave- 
ment should  always  be  provided,  but  is 
often  neglected.  If  old  paving  blocks  are 
not  available,  either  concrete  edging  or  a 
steel  angle  iron  of  proper  design,  anchored 
into  the  concrete  base,  will  protect  the 
pavement  from  undue  wear.  The  failure 
to  provide  this  protection  soon  results  in 
the  reduction  of  an  18-foot  road  width  to 
one  of  16  feet,  and  the  narrower  the  road 
gets  the  more  rapidly  the  pavement  de- 
teriorates. 

Bad  Practices  Which  Should  Be  Eliminated 

The  placing  of  a  bituminous  concrete 
wearing  surface  on  top  of  an  old  penetra- 
tion macadam  road  as  a  base  is  sure  to  re- 
sult in  serious  damage  to  the  pavement. 
Wherever  an  excess  of  road  asphalt  exists 
in  the  original  pavement,  it  will  soften  the 
new  wearing  surface  over  it  and  disinte- 
grate it  within  a  year. 

While  a  liberal  use  of  the  oil  burner  in 
preparing  the  foundation  will  improve  this 
condition  considerably,  yet  in  the  author's 
opinion  this  form  of  old  pavement  pro- 
vides a  very  poor  base  for  a  hot-mix  wear- 
ing surface. 

Where  an  old  water-bound  macadam 
pavement  has  been  covered  with  3  or  4 
inches  of  penetration  macadam,  and  it  is 
desired  to  place  a  new  wearing  surface  of 
bituminous  concrete,  the  author  has  had 
good  results  from  removing  the  penetra- 
tion pavement  entirely  and  forming  a  new 
crown  and  repairs  to  the  old  macadam  with 
new  ^-inch  stone  and  screenings. 

One  of  the  most  important  defects  in 
bituminous   pavements,   and   one   which   is 


undoubtedly  caused  by  the  great  loads  be- 
ing carried  by  enormous  trucks,  is  a  push- 
ing forward  of  the  top  of  the  wearing  sur- 
face, creating  waves  and  ripples  that  some- 
times are  so  marked  that  the  bituminous 
material  has  to  be  removed  and  replaced. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  this  is  caused 
by  requiring  a  too  high  penetration  test  in 
the  asphaltic  cement.  The  test  has  usually 
been  placed  at  from  50  to  70  in  cities  near 
New  York,  but  latterly  the  borough  of  Man- 
hattan has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and 
laid  pavements  at  a  penetration  of  30. 
While  the  author  believes  that  cracks  in 
bituminous  surfaces  are  preferable  to  rip- 
ples, and  can  be  more  economically  re- 
paired, yet  a  medium  hardness  should  be 
called  for;  he  suggests  45  to  50,  and  has 
been  laying  considerable  pavement  at  48 
during  the  past  summer. 

Bituminous  pavements  adjoining  the 
rails  of  street  car  tracks  should  be  pro- 
tected from  disintegration  caused  by  vibra- 
tion of  the  rails.  In  many  cities  this  has 
been  neglected.  It  is  impossible  to  prop- 
erly compact  the  bituminous  material  under 
the  head  and  flange  of  the  rails.  The  vibra- 
tion during  the  passage  of  cars  destroys 
the  bond  of  the  bituminous  material,  allow- 
ing surface  water  to  enter  the  space  thus 
formed,  and  resulting  in  the  final  disin- 
tegration of  the  pavement.  This  defect 
may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  stretcher 
courses  of  stone  blocks  along  both  sides 
of  the  rails.  The  width  of  the  stretcher 
area  should  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  ordi- 
nary rail  repairs  to  be  made  without  cut- 
ting into  the  bituminous  pavement. 
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Another  method  of  construction  is  to 
pave  up  to  a  steel  angle  iron  laid  parallel 
to  and  adjoining  the  rails,  the  pavement 
then  being  practically  independent  of  the 
railroad  tracks. 

The  proper  way  for  an  engineer  to  find 
out  defects  in  his  own  practice  is  to  visit 


periodically  other  localities.  He  will  gen- 
erally find  some  condition  better  cared  for 
than  at  home,  and  sometimes  may  find  that 
he  has  solved  a  certain  problem  better  than 
his  brother  engineer. 

ACKNOLWEDGMENT. — Froni  a  paper  prepared  for,  but 
not  read,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Road   Builders'  Association. 


Sewer  Explosions 

By  G.  W.  Jones  and  V.  C.  Allison 

Pittsburgh  Experiment  Station,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 


BECAUSE  of  the  increased  use  of  gaso- 
line arising  from  the  large  number  of 
automobiles,  motor  trucks  and  other 
gasoline-driven  vehicles,  also  the  large  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  and  other  volatile 
liquids  by  cleaning  works,  paint  factories 
and  similar  manufacturing  establishments, 
there  have  been  created  new  conditions  to 
which  present-day  municipal  engineers  and 
chemists  must  give  careful  attention  and 
consideration,  namely,  explosions  in  sewers 
due  to  the  above  sources. 

During  the  period  from  1913  to  1916 
sewer  explosions  were  especially  numerous. 
Two  explosions  in  Pittsburgh  causing  a 
great  amount  of  damage,  and  others  re- 
ported in  New  York  City,  Detroit  and  else- 
where, brought  these  new  dangers  forcibly 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  city 
governments.  In  Pittsburgh  a  cooperative 
investigation  between  the  city  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  was  started 
to  determine  the  causes  and  conditions 
which  would  produce  explosions  in  sewers 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  gasoline  vapor. 
This  investigation  extended  over  the  most 
of  1914,  and  many  valuable  data  were  ob- 
tained.* 

During  the  last  few  years  very  little  has 
been  said  or  done  in  regard  to  sewer  ex- 
plosions~from  gasoline.  Either  the  public 
has  been  educated  concerning  the  hazards 
of  dumping  gasoline  into  sewers,  perhaps 
largely  through  municipal  regulations,  or 
conditions  have  been  unfavorable  for  the 
ignition  of  explosive  mixtures  when  favor- 
able explosive  concentrations  have  arisen. 
At  any  rate,  with  the  increased  use  of  gaso- 
line during  the  last  few  years  and  the  pres- 

•  Burrell,  G.  A.,  and  Boyd,  H.  T.:  "Quantities  of 
Gasoline  Necessary  to  Produce  Explosive  Conditions 
in  Sewers."  Technical  Paper  117,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,   1916. 


ent  outlook  for  an  even  greater  consumption 
in  the  future,  dangers  from  these  sources 
will  require  the  attention  of  municipal  au- 
thorities of  all  cities  where  gasoline  is  used 
in  large  quantities.  Some  cities  have  passed 
ordinances  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  in- 
flammable wastes  into  sewers  or  to  regulate 
the  manner  in  which  these  wastes  may  be 
disposed  of. 

The  Record  of  Explosions 

Of  the  larger  sewer  explosions  may  be 
mentioned  the  two  occurring  in  Pittsburgh, 
one  in  November,  1913,  and  the  other  in 
July,  1914.  The  causes  of  these  explosions 
were  not  definitely  determined,  but  the 
drainage  was  from  a  district  containing  a 
large  number  of  garages  and  users  of  gaso- 
line. Damages  from  the  first  explosion 
amounted  to  over  $300,000.  Several  ex- 
plosions have  occurred  in  New  York  City. 
One  is  reported  from  that  city  in  1907;  also 
in  1914  a  sewer  in  East  42d  Street  exploded 
three,  different  times.  The  damage  was  not 
extensive,  since  the  sewer  was  40  feet  be- 
low the  street  level.  Several  are  reported 
from  Detroit.  One  occurred  in  January, 
1914,  and  another  in  March,  1916.  The 
damage  from  the  one  in  1914  was  slight, 
amounting  to  about  $7,000.  The  cause  was 
laid  to  gasoline  from  automobile  establish- 
ments. The  1916  explosion  was  due  to  the 
leaking  of  some  10,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
from  a  tank  car  into  the  sewer.  The  leak- 
age from  the  tank  car  was  caused  by  the 
freezing  of  the  water  trap  on  the  bottom  of 
the  car  and  the  forcing  of  a  leak  in  the 
outlet  valve.  New  Haven  has  had  several 
explosions,  the  causes  of  which  in  most 
cases  were  doubtful,  although  some  may 
have  been  due  to  gasoline.  Explosions 
have    been     reported     from     Philadelphia, 
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Providence,  Buffalo,  Washington,  Brook- 
lyn, Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Savannah,  Baltimore,  Louisville,  Charles- 
ton, St.  Paul,  Hartford,  Duluth  and  Kansas 
City. 

Causes  of  Explosions 

Many  explosions  in  different  cities  have 
been  definitely  attributed  to  gasoline,  some 
were  due  to  illuminating  gas,  and  others 
were  of  doubtful  origin.  In  general,  sewer 
explosions  are  due  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  causes:  artificial  or  natural  gas, 
inflammable  wastes,  sewer  gas  and  gasoline. 
Other  causes  may  be  responsible  in  isolated 
cases,  but  the  major  number  will  fall  under 
one  of  the  above  heads. 

Natural  or  artificial  gas  may  find  its  way 
into  the  sewer-mains  by  infiltration  through 
the  ground  from  leaky  gas-mains  in  quanti- 
ties large  enough  to  produce  explosive  mix- 
tures. The  explosive  limits  of  these  gases 
are  higher  than  that  of  gasoline,  and  larger 
quantities  are  necessary  to  produce  explo- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  these  gases  will 
diffuse  much  faster,  and  explosive  condi- 
tions are  quickly  reached.  If  sewer  man- 
holes are  ventilated,  the  gas  in  a  short  time 
passes  out  because  of  natural  ventilation, 
and  the  explosive  condition  lasts  only  a 
short  time. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  greater  number 
of  explosions  in  sewers  due  to  natural 
causes  occur  in  stormy  or  flooded  condi- 
tions, as  after  a  thaw  or  heavy  rain.  This 
may  be  due  to  one  of  two  things.  Flooded 
conditions  may  cause  the  outlet  of  sewers 
to  become  submerged.  Burrell  found  that 
sewers  in  this  condition  are  very  dangerous 
when  gasoline  is  introduced  in  appreciable 
amounts.  A  great  number  of  gasoline  ve- 
hicles are  continuously  losing  oils  and  gaso- 
line wastes  upon  the  streets,  and  this,  with 
other  inflammable  refuse  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  These 
wastes  do  not  evaporate  readily  in  cold 
weather,  but  remain  until  a  rain  or  thaw 
washes  them  into  the  sewers.  On  reaching 
the  sewers  the  submerged  outlets  favor  the 
accumulation  of  the  gasoline  vapor  and  give 
the  inflammable  liquids  time  to  vaporize  at 
the  sewer  temperature.  If  this  is  true,  we 
may  expect  dangers  from  this  source  in 
the  future  and  of  greater  frequency.  Al- 
though each  gasoline-driven  vehicle  may 
contribute  only  a  small  amount,  the  sum 
total   of  the  thousands  traveling  the   city 


streets  in  the  aggregate  may  produce  dan- 
gerous conditions. 

Garages,  dry-cleaning  establishments  and 
certain  plants  manufacturing  paints,  var- 
nishes and  similar  products  use  large  quan- 
tities of  inflammable  liquids.  These  are 
used  until  too  dirty  for  further  service, 
and  are  then  disposed  of  in  the  easiest  man- 
ner possible,  often  by  dumping  them  into  the 
sewers.  Other  wastes  in  addition  to  gaso- 
line are  benzol,  washings  from  automobiles 
and  the  like,  which  may  find  their  way  into 
the  sewers. 

Another  cause  may  be  sewer  gas.  The 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  produces 
methane  along  with  nitrogen,  carbon  diox- 
ide and  perhaps  small  quantities  of  other 
gases.  In  certain  cases  such  as  dead  ends 
of  sewers  where  deposits  are  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate and  ventilation  is  poor,  methane 
may  be  produced  in  dangerous  proportions. 
Methane  is  a  gas  of  a  high  rate  of  dif- 
fusion and  may  easily  find  its  way  out  of 
the  ventilated  manholes.  Other  gases  are 
produced  along  with  methane,  and  the  oxy- 
gen is  used  up  in  bringing  about  the  de- 
composition of  the  organic  matter,  leaving 
an  excess  of  inert  nitrogen.  This  atmos- 
phere usually  is  deficient  in  oxygen,  and  an 
explosion  cannot  occur.  The  danger  from 
sewer  gas  is  more  that  of  suffocation  of 
unprotected  workmen  than  the  producing 
of  explosions.  Sewers  of  a  large  capacity 
have  usually  a  high  rate  of  discharge,  and 
conditions  favorable  for  the  production  of 
sewer  gas  are  eliminated. 

Ignition  of  Gases  in  Sewers 

Explosions  in  sewers  may  be  brought 
about  by  open  lamps  or  flames  carried  into 
them  by  workmen,  sparks  from  street  cat 
tracks  near  the  manholes,  hot  cinders  01 
sparks  from  locomotives,  sparks  from  tools 
used  by  workmen  in  the  sewers  for  making 
repairs  or  prying  off  the  manhole  covers. 
In  every  city  there  are  a  great  many  con- 
duits carrying  electric  wires  for  electric 
lights,  telephone  and' power  cables.  These 
may  possibly  give  stray  currents  which  in 
turn  produce  sparks  in  the  sewers. 

Quantities  of  Gasoline  Necessary  to  Produce 
Explosive  Conditions  in  Sewers 

Tests  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  indi- 
cate that  the  dangers  resulting  from  small 
discharges  of  inflammable  wastes   from  a 
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large  number  of  sources  are  not  nearly  as 
great  as  one  would  be  led  to  believe,  pro- 
viding the  sewers  do  not  have  submerged 
outlets,  and  that  to  create  explosive  condi- 
tions it  is  necessary  that  large  quantities 
be  dumped  into  the  sewer  and  over  a  short 
period  of  time.  No  fast  limits  can  be  given, 
since  the  conditions  in  any  two  sewers  are 
not  the  same.  Some  of  the  factors  affecting 
the  explosibility  are  volatility  of  the  gaso- 
line or  waste,  temperature  of  the  sewer  and 
sewage,  pitch  or  rate  of  flow,  volume  of 
air  space  above  sewage,  and  the  mechanical 
construction — for  example,  open  flow  or 
submerged  outlet. 

Volatility  of  the  Gasoline. — In  a  general 
way  the  hazard  or  tendency  for  producing 
explosions  increases  with  the  volatility  of 
the  gasoline  present,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  its  vapor  pressure.  Some 
low-grade  gasolines  and  kerosenes  at  the 
ordinary  sewer  temperature  have  vapor 
pressures  so  low  that  explosive  conditions 
are  impossible. 

Temperature  of  the  Sewer. — The  sewer 
temperature  is  a  very  important  factor  gov- 
erning explosive  conditions.  Gasoline 
wastes  having  too  low  a  vapor  pressure  at 
ordinary  temperatures  may  easily  produce 
explosive  conditions  by  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture. Vapor  pressures  of  gasolines  increase 
very  rapidly  with  a  small  rise  in  tempera- 
ture. Increased  temperatures  in  sewers  may 
be  brought  about  in  certain  locations  by  in- 
troduction of  live  steam  or  hot  liquid. 

Rate  of  Flow. — Gasoline  requires  time  for 
its  vapor  pressure  to  reach  equilibrium  with 
the  air  in  contact  with  it.  With  a  certain 
gasoline  having  a  certain  vapor  pressure  at 
a  certain  temperature,  a  certain  amount  of 
gasoline  vaporizes  until  its  maximum  vapor 
pressure  at  that  temperature  is  reached. 
Since  gasoline  vapor  is  several  times  heavier 
than  air,  diffusion  is  very  slow  unless  agi- 
tated by  air  currents.  In  this  case  only  a 
very  small  film  of  air  above  the  gasoline 
contains  gasoline  vapor,  and  only  the  air 
film  immediately  in  contact  with  the  gaso- 
line takes  up  an  amount  equal  to  the  vapor 
pressure  of  the  gasoline.  The  air  a  few 
inches  above  the  gasoline  may  be  practi- 
cally free  from  gasoline  vapor  unless  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  is  allowed  for  dif- 
fusion. A  sewer  with  a  high  rate  of  flow 
removes  the  gasoline  waste  from  the  sewer 
before  the  gasoline  has  time  to  vaporize  to 


its  fullest  extent.  Also,  the  vaporized  gaso- 
line in  contact  with  gasoline,  since  it  is 
very  much  heavier  than  air,  is  carried 
along  with  the  sewage  by  friction  and  dis- 
charged with  the  sewage  without  reaching 
the  upper  air  stratum  in  the  sewer. 

Volume  of  Air  Space. — A  given  surface 
of  gasoline  vaporizes  at  a  rate  depending 
upon  its  temperature,  other  conditions  being 
constant,  and  the  time  necessary  to  make  a 
given  space  explosive  will  depend  upon  the 
volume  of  the  inclosed  air  space.  In  other 
words,  of  two  sewers  with  the  same  surface 
of  gasoline  exposed  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  one  with  the  larger  air  space  above 
the  gasoline  will  require  the  longer  time  to 
produce  explosive  conditions. 

This  fact  may  explain  why  explosions  in 
sewers  are  more  common  in  rainy  or  stormy 
weather.  The  sewers  become  nearly  filled 
with  water,  and  only  a  small  air  space  is 
left  above  the  sewage.  This  smfall  air 
space  is  more  quickly  made  explosive  than 
at  other  times  when  the  air  space  is  large 
in  comparison  to  sewage. 

Open  and  Submerged  Outlets. — All  the 
above  factors  produce  favorable  conditions 
for  explosions  of  the  sewer  has  a  submerged 
outlet.  Gasoline  is  lighter  than  sewage  and 
floats  on  the  top.  The  entrapped  gasoline 
accumulates,  since  there  is  no  way  of  its 
getting  out.  In  a  very  short  time  a  large 
amount  may  accumulate,  and  in  the  flooded 
condition  there  is  only  a  small  air  space  in 
contact  with  the  gasoline,  and  it  remains  in 
contact  with  this  small  air  space  until  it 
has  had  time  to  make  explosive  all  parts  of 
the  air  space.  If  time  is  given  and  there  is 
sufficient  gasoline  present,  explosive  condi- 
tions will  result  throughout  the  entire  sewer. 

On  the  other  hand,  open-flow  sewers 
carry  gasoline  wastes  out  of  the  sewer  usu- 
ally before  an  appreciable  amount  has  had 
time  to  vaporize,  at  least  to  produce  explo- 
sive conditions.  The  film  of  air  in  contact 
with  the  sewage,  which  may  be  explosive, 
is  carried  along  with  the  sewage  by  fric- 
tion and  discharged  at  the  outlet. 

The  Results  of  Investigations 

In  order  to  study  the  conditions  which 
produce  explosions  in  sewers,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh cooperated  in  making  tests  in  a  repre- 
sentative sewer  in  Pittsburgh.  The  Negley 
Run  sewer,  which  drains  a  large  section  of 
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the  city,  was  chosen.  It  is  8  feet  3  inches 
wide  by  8  feet  6  inches  deep.  The  entire 
distance  from  the  manhole  where  the  gaso- 
line was  introduced  to  the  outlet  into  the 
Allegheny  River  was  2,706  feet.  The  veloc- 
ity was  determined  by  dropping  pine  floats 
into  the  upper  manhole  and  noting  the  time 
taken  to  pass  each  succeeding  manhole. 
The  average  velocity  of  the  sewage  was 
found  to  be  6.45  feet  per  second.  The 
depth  of  flow  was  about  8  inches  and  the 
grade  0.90  per  cent.  In  the  first  test  55 
gallons  of  refinery  gasoline  at  a  specific 
gravity  of  67.5°  Be.  was  dumped  into  the 
sewer  at  the  upper  manhole  all  at  once. 
Samples  of  the  gas  were  taken  at  the  differ- 
ent manholes  at  short  intervals  and 
analyzed.  Mr.  Burrell  made  the  following 
comment : 

"One  gallon  of  gasoline  if  entirely  vaporized 
produces  about  32  cubic  feet  of  vapor  at  ordi- 
nary temperature  and  pressure.  If  1.5  per  cent 
of  gasoline  be  adopted  as  the  low  explosive 
limit  of  mixtures  of  gasoline  vapor  and  air, 
55  gallons  of  gasoline  would  produce  enough 
vapor  to  render  explosive  the  air  in  1,900  linear 
feet  of  a  9- foot  sewer,  provided  the  sewer 
air^'.,,and  the  gasoline  vapor  were  perfectly 
^:^mX  Jt.  w;yi  be  noted  how  far  theoretical 
conditi^its  "'differ  from  the  conditions  of  the 
test  as  follows: 

First,  the  gasoline  flowing  with  the  sewer 
water  was  rapidly  carried  past  any  particular 
point;  second,  only  the  lighter  parts  had  a 
chance  to  evaporate  at  any  point,  and,  third, 
gasoline  vapor  is  about  three  times  as  heavy  as 
air,  so  that  mixing  of  vapor  with  air  at  an 
appreciable  distance  above  the  sewer  water 
would  be  slow.  The  significant  fact  is  that 
2.19  per  cent  was  the  largest  quantity  of  gaso- 
line vapor  in  any  sample.  Only  very  small 
proportions  were  found  at  any  manhole  10 
minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the  gasoline. 

It  is  evident  that  one  barrel  of  gasoline  (55 
gallons)  poured  all  at  once  in  a  manhole  of  a 
fast-flowing  sewer  renders  the  air  explosive 
for  only  a  few  minutes  at  any  particular  point." 

Tests  were  also  made  on  the  same  sewer 
to  study  the  effect  of  submerging  the  out- 
let. "The  results  of  the  tests  prove  that 
with  a  sewer  submerged  by  high  water,  ex- 
tremely dangerous  conditions  can  result 
from  a  small  amount  of  gasoline."  The 
test  proved  that  when  as  little  as  5  gallons 
of  gasoline  or  light  oils  were  allowed  to 
escape  at  one  point,  as  from  garages  and 
dry-cleaning  establishments,  highly  danger- 
ous conditions  may  result. 

Out  of  6,553  tests  made  by  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  only  4  showed  0.5  per  cent  of 
gasoline  vapor  or  over.     These  tests  were 


made  over  a  period  of  about  one  year. 
This  indicates  that  small  discharges  of 
gasoline  into  sewers  do  not  create  dangerous 
conditions  normally  unless  the  outlet  is  sub- 
merged. Troubles  are  generally  caused  by 
large  quantities  introduced  all  at  once.  In 
every  case  the  explosive  mixture  was  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  did  not  ex- 
tend far  into  the  upper  air. 

"When  the  sewer  was  bulkheaded  to 
parallel  conditions  such  as  would  prevail 
if  the  sewer  outlet  was  submerged,  a  dan- 
gerous condition  resulted  from  dumping  one 
barrel  (55  gallons)  of  gasoline  at  the  rate 
of  5  gallons  per  minute  into  the  sewer  at 
one  point.  At  some  places  there  existed  a 
dangerous  atmosphere  5  hours  after  the 
gasoline  had  been  dumped  in." 

Explosive  Limits  of  Gasoline  Vapor  and 
Air 

No  exact  figures  can  be  given  for  the 
explosive  limits  of  gasoline  vapor  and  air 
mixtures  unless  the  conditions  under  which 
the  explosion  was  produced  are  carefully 
stated.  The  explosive  limits  vary,  depend- 
ing upon  the  size,  shape  and  material  of 
the  containing  vessel,  method  of  ignition 
(that  is,  whether  the  explosion  takes  place 
upward  or  downward),  source  of  ignition 
(for  example,  a  flame,  electric  sparks,  in- 
candescent filaments),  also  to  a  less  extent 
upon  the  effect  of  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture. In  general,  when  considering  the 
paraffin  hydrocarbons,  the  higher  the  molec- 
ular weight  the  narrower  the  explosive 
limits.  The  explosive  limits  of  methane  are: 
low  limit  5.5  per  cent,*  high  limit  14.5  per 
cent;  methane,  low  2.5  per  cent,  high  5  per 
cent;  and  gasoline,  low  1.5  per  cent,  high 
6.0  per  cent.  G.  A.  Burrell  made  extensive 
tests  on  the  explosive  limits  of  gasoline 
vapor,  trying  different  sized  containers  and 
sources  of  ignition.  When  using  a  Hempel 
explosion  pipette  of  100  c.c.  capacity,  using 
mercury  as  the  confining  liquid  and  spark- 
ing with  an  induction  coil  across  platinum 
terminals,  the  lower  limit  of  complete  in- 
flammation was  found  to  lie  between  1.9 
and  2.0,  with  an  upper  limit  of  5.4  per  cent. 
He  next  tried  a  2,800  c.c.  vessel,  and  the 
mixture  was  sparked  by  drawing  two.  copper 
wires  apart  through  which  a  current  was 


•Burrell,  G.  A.,  and  Gauger,  A.  W.:  "Limits  of 
Complete  Inflammability  of  Mixtures  of  Mine  Gases 
and  of  Industrial  Gases  and  Air."  Technical  Paper 
150,    Bureau   of  Mines,    1917. 
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APPARATUS  FOR  DETECTING  LOW  PERCENT- 
AGES OF  GASOLINE  VAPOR  IN  SEWERS 

flowing.  The  results  were:  low  limit  1.5 
per  cent,  and  upper  limit  of  complete  in- 
flammation between  6.0  and  6.4  per  cent. 

The  Ignition  Temperature  of  Gasoline- Air 
Mixtures 

"The  ignition  temperature  of  a  gas  is 
that  temperature  to  which  gases  [gasoline 
and  oxygen  in  this  case]  must  be  heated, 
so  that  when  brought  in  contact  with  one 
another  they  will  immediately  inflame"  or 
"that  temperature  at  which  rapid  self-heat- 
ing takes  place."  The  ignition  temperature 
as  found  by  Burrell  is  about  530°  C. 

Detection  of  Gasoline 

A.  D.  Little  describes  an  apparatus  for 
detecting  gasoline  vapor  in  sewers.*  The 
device  was  such  that  tests  could  be  made 
in  the  field.     In  this  way  many   samples 

*  Little,  A.  D.:  "Detecting  Gasoline  in  Sewers," 
Municipal  Journal,  VoL  38,  1915,  page  476. 


could  be  determined  in  a  day,  and  first-hand 
information  was  obtained  as  to  the  condi- 
tions in  any  particular  sewer.  The  ap- 
paratus consisted  of  a  long  rubber  sampling 
tube  aspirator  connected  to  the  outlet  cock 
of  a  priming  spark  plug.  The  sample  of 
gas  is  taken  in  a  collapsed  rubber  balloon 
slipped  over  the  end  of  the  spark  plug. 
When  the  balloon  is  inflated  with  the  gas 
sample,  a  spark  is  established  at  the  ter- 
minals of  the  plug,  and  if  gasoline  vapor  is 
present  in  any  amount  from  about  i.i  per 
cent  up  to  a  mixture  too  rich  to  explode,  it 
will  manifest  itself  by  a  sharp  explosion 
bursting  the  rubber  bag.  If  the  mixture  is 
suspected  too  rich,  the  sample  is  diluted  and 
sparked  again.  O.  Hufeland^  makes  use  of 
an  ordinary  automobile  pump  to  fill  toy  bal- 
loons in  which  the  samples  are  taken.  A 
long  tube  extends  into  the  sewer,  and  the 
gas  is  drawn  out  by  means  of  the  pump. 
The  gas  from  the  toy  balloon  is  forced 
against  a  lighted  match,  and  it  is  noted 
whether  an  explosion  takes  place. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  ap- 
paratus to  detect  lower  than  inflammable 
percentages  of  gasoline  in  the  sewers,  the 
following  apparatus  was  devised*'  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  purpose  of  detect- 
ing small  percentages  of  gasoline  vapor. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  have  an  apparatus 
that  will  detect  low  percentages  of  gasoline 
in  order  that  dangerous  conditions  may  be 
properly  dealt  with  before  explosive  condi- 
tions are  reached. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  operation  of 
this  instrument  or  detector  is  based  is 
simply  that  the  contraction  in  volume  ob- 
tained by  burning  the  gasoline  out  of  a 
sample  of  gas  is  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  gasoline  present  in  the  original  sample. 
The  combustion  takes  place  in  the  detector 
itself  through  the  action  of  a  platinum 
glower  heated  with  an  electric  current,  the 
detector  and  the  small  battery  which  fur- 
nishes the  current  being  a  complete  unit. 
The  contraction  is  measured  and  indicated 
on  a  scale  previously  calibrated  to  show  the 
per  cent  of  gasoline  directly.  When  the 
sample  is  explosive,  some  of  the  water  is 
forced  out  of  the  instrument,  but  no  harm 
is  done,  since  the  detector  is  of  a  rugged 
construction.     If  the  sample  is  above  the 

t  Iluf eland,  O.:  "Explosions  in  Sewers,"  Engineer- 
ing Record,  September  12,  1914,  page  307. 

t  Milligan,  L.  H.;  Crites,  D.  O.,  and  McKitterick, 
J.  J.:  "A  Study  of  the  Burrell  Gas  Detector  for  Com- 
bustible Gases." 
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explosive  limit,  the  gas  on  burning  expands 
and  gives  a  negative  reading.  The  de- 
tector is  shown  in  detail  in  the  second  illus- 
tration. Essentially  it  is  a  U-tube  which 
is  nearly  filled  with  water;  the  sample  is 
drawn  in  the  sample  chamber  p  by  opening 
the  inlet  valve  h,  blowing  into  the  rubber 
tube  d,  until  the  water  appears  in  the  cup  a, 
and  then  releasing  the  rubber  tube  and  al- 
lowing the  water  to  regain  its  original  level. 
The  outlet  valve  h  is  closed  and  the  glower 
h  heated  white  hot  by  passing  an  electric 
current  through  it.  The  glower  burns  out 
the  gasoline  vapor.  When  the  combustion 
is  complete,  the  current  is  turned  off  and 
the  detector  shaken  to  cool  the  gases  to 
normal  temperature.  The  water  in  the 
large  reservoir  rises  in  the  sample  chamber 
p  to  take  the  place  of  the  gasoline  vapor 
which  was  burned,  and  the  water  level  in 
the  gauge  glass  drops  to  a  point  on  the  scale 
indicating  the  per  cent  of  gasoline  vapor. 
The  current  for  heating  the  glower  is  ob- 
tained from  an  Edison  mine  lamp  battery. 
It  requires  about  four  minutes  to  make  an 
analysis.  The  apparatus  has  an  inter- 
changeable scale  for  different  gases.  The 
photograph  shows  the  instrument  with  a 
methane  scale.  The  gasoline  scale  extends 
from  0  to  about  1.5  per  cent.  The  range 
is  from  about  o  to  the  lower  explosive  limit. 
Gasoline  as  low  as  .04  per  cent  in  air  can 
be  detected  by  smell,  while  with  benzol 
much  lower  quantities  can  be  detected  in 
this  manner.  Other  gases  are  usually  pres- 
ent in  sewers  which  tend  to  obscure  the 
gasoline  odor.  When  apparatus  for  analyz- 
ing the  gases  is  not  at  hand,  this  method 
may  be  of  value  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  gasoline  vapor. 

Municipal  Regulations  for  the  Disposal  of 
Inflammable  Wastes 

In  an  endeavor  to  prevent  explosions 
from  inflammable  wastes,  many  cities  have 
passed  ordinances  regulating  the  manner 
in  which  these  wastes  may  be  disposed  of. 
The  authors  are  familiar  with  only  a  few- 
such  regulations  that  have  come  to  their 
attention.  Many  other  cities  may  have 
better  means  of  controlling  the  situation 
than  the  regulations  which  follow.  An  ex- 
tract from  the  code  of  ordinances  of  the 
city  of  New  York  is  as  follows: 

Section  561. — No  connection  with  or  opening 
into  any  sewer  or  drain  in  the  city  of  New 


York,  either  public  or  private,  shall  be  made 
for  the  conveyance  or  discharge,  directly  or 
indirectly,  into  said  sewer  or  drain,  of  any 
volatile  inflammable  liquid  gas  or  vapor;  it 
being  noted  that  a  volatile  inflammable  liquid 
is  any  liquid  that  will  emit  an  inflammable 
vapor  at  a  temperature  below  160°  F. 

Section  562. — Every  occupant  of  any  prem- 
ises which  may  be  connected  with  a  sewer  or 
drain,  pubhc  or  private,  who  shall  use  or  per- 
mit or  allow  to  be  used  said  sewer  or  drain 
for  such  purposes  as  hereinbefore  specified  in 
Section  i,  and  every  owner  of  any  premises 
who  shall  use,  permit  or  allow  the  use  of  such 
sewer  or  drain  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance  and  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  punished  upon  conviction  thereof 
by  a  fine  of  $50  or  imprisonment  for  30  days 
(Ord.  app.  July  6,  1906). 

Extract  from  the  Regulations  of  the 
Municipal  Explosive  Commission: 

Section  276. — No  garage  permit  authorizing 
the  storage  of  a  volatile  inflammable  oil  shall 
be  issued  for  any  premises  which  are  not  pro- 
vided with  an  oil  separator,  trap  or  other 
similar  apparatus  attached  to  the  house  drain 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  volatile  in- 
flammable oils  from  flowing  into  the  sewer, 
provided,  however,  that  the  Fire  Commission 
may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Munici- 
pal  Explosive   Commission,   exempt   from   the 
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requirements  of  this  section  a  garage  draining 
into  a  short  sewer  line. 

Section  396. — Each  oil  separator  installed  in 
a  garage  shall  be  connected  to  the  house  drain, 
and  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  separate  all 
oils  from  the  drainage  of  the  garage. 

In  general,  regulations  require  the  in- 
stallation of  oil  separators  at  places  where 
appreciable  quantities  of  gasoline  are  used. 
These  generally  work  on  the  principle  that 
gasoline  and  oil  being  lighter  than  water  or 
sewage  will  float  on  the  top,  while  the  sew- 
age is  discharged  from  the  bottom.  The 
apparatus  in  every  case  should  be  simple  in 
construction  and  work  efficiently  with  all 
classes  of  sewage.  There  should  be  no 
sharp  bends,  valves  or  constrictions  which 
may  clog;  otherwise  its  utility  may  be  of 
no  value. 

The  authors  have  attempted  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  conditions  by  which  gaso- 
line may  become  a  dangerous  factor  at  the 
present  time  in  producing  explosions  in 
sewers,  and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  officials  alike  that  although  no 
very  large  sewer  explosions  have  occurred 
during  the  last  few  years,  this  false  sense 
of  security  should  not  induce  municipalities 
to  become  negligent  in  enforcing  regula- 
tions, since  they  may  save  a  city  in  the  end 
not  only  a  large  sum  from  damages  but 
also  the  inconveniences  which  usually  ac- 
company explosions  of  sewers.  Broken 
sewers  may  cause  the  spreading  of  diseases, 
flooding  of  homes  and  manufacturing  estab- 


lishments, and  disorganization  of  public 
utilities  near  the  district,  which  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  public  at  large.  Wher- 
ever possible,  sewers  should  be  constructed 
with  an  open  flow  of  as  high  a  pitch  as 
possible.  If  necessary  to  have  submerged 
outlets,  some  method  of  mechanical  ventila- 
tion should  be  installed.  This  is  an  expen- 
sive method  and  will  not  appeal  to  city  en- 
gineers in  general. 

Large  users  of  gasoline  should  be  made  to 
install  mechanical  separators,  as  are  now  re- 
quired by  some  cities,  and  a  rigid  system  of 
inspection  should  be  provided.  Frequent 
tests  of  sewer  gases  should  be  made,  es- 
pecially in  the  so-called  "garage  zones,"  for 
gasoline  vapor.  Testing  apparatus  should 
be  used  which  will  indicate  as  low  as  o.i 
per  cent  of  gasoline,  so  that  preventive 
measures  may  be  taken  before  explosive 
conditions  are  reached. 

Regulations  should  be  provided  for  the 
storage  of  gasoline  and  inflammable  wastes. 
If  stored  above  ground,  provisions  should 
be  made  for  disposing  of  it  in  case  of  leak- 
age without  its  going  into  the  sewers.  If 
stored  under  ground,  the  tanks  should  be 
insulated  from  any  possibility  of  leaking 
into  the  sewers  by  seepage. 

Offenders  should  be  rigidly  prosecuted  li 
the  offense  is  due  to  negligence,  and  the 
public  should  be  educated  to  the  dangers 
of  using  the  sewers  for  disposing  of  in- 
flammable wastes. 


Need  for  Coordinating  Railroad  and  City 

Planning 


By  Walter  McCuUoh 

Consulting  Engineer,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  town  planner  thinks  of  the  ideals  of 
wide  streets,  curved  lines,  rolling  grades 
and  all  those  arrangements  which  make  for 
beauty  and  attractiveness.  The  railroad 
planner  thinks  of  tangents  and  profiles,  and 
endeavors  to  reach  his  objective  with  a 
minimum  of  curvature  and  a  minimum  of 
grades,  consistent  with  cost  of  construction 
and  operation. 

Both  are  right,  but  when  the  railroad  is 
in  the  city  and  a  change  of  location  is  de- 
sirable, these  two  planners  must  become 
allies,  not  enemies.  Neither  the  railroad 
nor  the  municipality  which  they  represent 
should  resort  to  the  "steam  roller  method" 
of  settlement  of  so  important  a  question. 


A  review  of  the  history  of  the  railroad 
locations  in  New  York  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States  shows  that  the  town  was  usually 
the  first  on  the  ground,  and  the  railroad,  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  economical  location 
and  with  a  desire  to  reach  business,  passed 
as  near  to  the  heart  of  things  as  was  prac- 
ticable, where  its  freight  and  passenger 
business  might  be  handled  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  money  and  effort  on  its  part 
and  where  the  business  from  the  community 
might  be  easily  secured. 

The  town  grows  around  and  close  to  the 
railroad,  until  sooner  or  later  its  growth 
makes  a  plan  for  future  development  an  ab- 
solute necessity. 
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Motor-Busses  Will  Aid  Better  City 
Development 

But  the  Community  Must  Be  Prepared  to  Pay  a  Higher  Rate  for  Motor-Bus 
Than  for  Modern  Trolley  Transportation,  with  Which  It  Should  Be  Coordinated 

By  Walter  Jackson 

Consultant  on  Bus  and  Car  Service,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  the  writer  made  a 
traffic  survey  of  an  eastern  city  with 
the  view  of  determining  wherein  the 
transportation  faciHties  of  the  community 
could  be  improved.  He  had  been  asked, 
particularly,  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
street  railway  service  and  of  the  competing 
jitney-bus  service,  which  were  on  a  dog- 
eat-dog  basis,  with  the  overtaxed  railway 
getting  the  worst  of  it. 

On  analyzing  this  community  on  a  block- 
to-block  basis,  it  was  evident  that  the  direc- 
tions of  its  growth  had  been  influenced 
more  by  its  electric  railway  facilities  than 
by  any  other  factor.  The  better-grade 
suburban  development  consisted  of  two 
shoe-strings  which  extended  along  the  rails 
to  2  miles  beyond  the  city  limits.  In  the 
angle  formed  by  these  diverging  trolley 
routes,  and  beginning  at  a  point  within  a 
mile  of  the  city  center,  was  a  great  area  of 
splendid  but  almost  vacant  high-ground 
territory.  Nor  was  this  territory  difficult 
to  reach  or  traverse.  It  was  bifurcated  by 
a  brand-new  Warrenite  highway,  and  al- 
most all  the  intersecting  streets  were  also 
covered  with  barely-touched  asfkhalt. 

Why  had  this  area,  so  close  to  the  city 
center  and  so  thoroughly  improved,  been 
neglected  in  favor  of  territory  beyond  the 
city  limits?  For  the  simple  reason  that  it 
had  no  trolley  transportation.  No  one  was 
holding  the  land  for  a  rise.  Indeed,  one 
realtor  more  optimistic  than  truthful  placed 
on  his  "For  Sale"  sign  this  significant 
legend:  "Trolley  cars  will  pass  by  here 
shortly." 

Another  part  of  the  same  city  was  rapidly 
changing  from  a  foreign  colony  to  a  purely 
manufacturing  district.  Part  of  the  colony 
had  been  extruded  to  an  isolated  section  be- 
yond the  city  line,  but  intercourse  between 
the  friends  in  the  old  and  the  new  settle- 
ments was  extremely  difficult.  There  was 
no  direct  transit  between  the  two  areas  ex- 


cept by  a  2-mile  walk  or  so  up-hill  and 
down  dale.  It  was  also  unfortunate  that 
there  was  no  direct  car  service  between  the 
city  center  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
two  settlements.  The  foreigners  in  them 
were  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined"  to  their 
own  kind  with  little  temptation  to  mingle 
with  the  larger  life  of  the  city. 

Why  There  Were  No   Electric  Railways 

One  naturally  asks  the  question:  Why 
did  the  local  trolley  company  fail  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  community? 
The  answers  are  several,  but  the  most  im- 
portant are  that  the  company's  revenues  » 
had  not  increased  fast  enough  under  war 
conditions  to  sustain  its  credit  and  that 
the  city  had  permitted  the  jitney  bus  to 
work  how,  when  and  where  it  pleased.  The 
result  was  that  with  these  leeches  at  work 
on  what  had  been  profitable,  short-haul 
routes,  the  trolley  had  become  so  anemic 
that  it  had  barely  enough  strength  to  carry 
on  its  original  services.  New  routes  rarely 
pay  in  the  beginning,  and  they  never  pay  at 
all  if  unfair  competition  arrives  just  as 
soon  as  a  decent  density  is  worked  up 
through  the  pioneering  of  the  railway. 

Thus  has  come  about  the  lop-sided 
suburban  development  of  this  community. 
It  has  spent  millions  for  the  opening  up  of 
healthful  home-building  areas,  only  to  see 
its  workers  string  out  into  other  townships 
along  trolley  routes  that  had  been  built  to 
tie  neighboring  communities  together.  This 
sort  of  thing  was  not  good  for  the  rail- 
way, because  it  increased  the  length  of  ride 
beyond  the  economic  limit,  and  it  was  not 
good  for  the  patrons,  because  it  made  them 
spend  twice  and  even  three  times  as  much 
time  on  the  cars  as  would  have  been 
necessary  with  more  intratown  transit  avail- 
able. 

So,  too,  the  electric  railway  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  failing  to  build  a  connection 
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between  the  two  foreign  settlements.  In  a 
few  years  more  the  older  settlement  will 
have  been  crowded  out  by  the  factories, 
whereupon  the  tides  of  travel  will  shift  in 
entirely  different  and  partly  unforeseeable 
directions.  Why  should  the  company,  there- 
fore, build  a  route  that  would  be  a  sure 
loss? 

Why  Doesn't  the  Jitney  Bus  Help  Out? 

Here  someone  may  say :  "Well,  why  can't 
the  jitney  bus  take  care  of  these  trackless 
streets  instead  of  running  over  the  same 
congested  highways  as  the  street  car  ?"  Aye, 
there's  the  rub.  Development  of  traffic  is 
no  part  of  a  jitneur's  life,  except  such  traf- 
fic as  is  created  by  his  greater  frequency  of 
service.  In  this  city,  for  example,  jitneurs 
swarm  on  streets  where  street  railway  travel 
was  densest  and  rides  were  shortest  in  the 
old  days.  Now  and  then  an  adventurous 
soul  tries  the  less-traveled  trolley  routes, 
but  in  two  or  three  days  he  is  back  at  the 
old  stand  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  fellow- 
jitneurs  may  have  staked  him  to  free  gaso- 
line! 

This  condition  illustrates  the  viciousness 
of  jitney  competition.  It  does  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  ability  of  the  motor-bus  to 
go  anywhere.  Yet  it  is  this  very  quality  of 
the  motor-bus  that  is  its  one  best  claim  to  be 


a  factor  in  city  transportation.  When  the 
motor-bus  merely  follows  in  the  groove  cut 
by  the  street  car,  it  adds  to  the  congestion 
and  slowing-down  of  traffic  instead  of  re- 
lieving and  speeding  up  traffic.  The  latter 
it  can  do  only  when  it  operates  on  streets 
different  from  those  occupied  by  the  trolley. 
But  there  is  no  money  in  traffic  relief  work 
so  far  as  the  independent  bus  operator  is 
concerned. 

Motor- Bus  Operation  by  the  Street  Railway 
Itself  Offers  the  Solution 

Since  the  jitney-bus  operator  will  not 
use  his  vehicle  to  develop  new  sections  or 
to  connect  isolated  districts  having  some- 
thing in  common,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
reasonably  ask  the  electric  railway  to  accept 
this  task.  In  the  old  days  we  expected  the 
electric  railway  to  take  the  lean  with  the 
fat  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  that  the 
fat  has  been  fried  out,  we  must  approach 
this  matter  from  a  new  angle.  First  of  all, 
we  must  remember  that  it  costs  a  great  deal 
more  to  put  down  electric  railway  track 
than  in  the  days  of  cheap  steel  rails  and 
dirt  or  cobblestone  roads ;  secondly,  we  have 
learned  that  changes  in  community  life  can 
turn  a  heavily-traveled  trackway  into  a 
streak  of  rust;  thirdly,  no  electric  railway 
is  hankering  to  take  on  any  more  paving 
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burdens,  franchise  taxes  and  the  like  when 
motor-busses  pay  little  more  than  license 
fees  and  nothing  at  all  for  breaking  up 
paving. 

But,  fourthly,  and  most  important,  do  we 
really  want  the  electric  railway  to  put  down 
track  in  high-grade  residential  streets  or 
anywhere  else  where  maximum  carrying 
capacity  is  not  required?  Should  we  not 
look  upon  every  street  as  a  potential  bus- 
way  and  ask  the  local  transportation  system 
to  treat  its  problems  accordingly? 

And,  above  all,  we  cannot  expect  the  elec- 
tric railway  to  show  any  enthusiasm  unless 
it  is  assured  that  it  will  have  a  monopoly 
of  all  the  popular-priced  transit  in  the  com- 
munity, whether  on  rails  or  rubber.  There 
can  be  no  half-way  house  of  jitney  competi- 
tion between  the  present  monopoly  by  a 
privately-owned  railway  and  the  possible 
future  monopoly  by  a  publicly-owned  rail- 
way. Every  dollar  that  electric  railways  will 
spend  to-day  must  be  a  protected  dollar. 

It  is  only  through  the  coordination  of 
street  car  and  motor-bus  service  under  one 
management  that  we  can  expect  to  get  the 
most  transportation  for  the  least  cost.  We 
have  seen  that  the  one-man  automatic  safety 
car*  enables  the  electric  railway  to  give  so 
good  a  service  that  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  jitney  competition;  but  this  fact 
does  not  absolve  an  electric  railway  from 
giving  some  kind  of  service  where  condi- 
tions do  not  permit  the  expense,  or  where 
it  is  undesirable  to  extend  the  trackway. 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  electric 
railway  to  use  the  motor-bus  for  such  serv- 
ice exactly  as  has  been  done  by  the  British 
tramways  for  more  than  a  decade  past. 

Auxiliary  Benefits  to  the  Electric  Railway 

and  the  Public  Cannot  Prevent  a 

Higher  Fare  for  Bus  Service 

The  jitney-bus  operator  in  spite  of  all 
sorts  of  favoritism  has  not  found  the  de- 
velopment of  business  outside  of  the  best 
trackways  to  be  worth  while.  We  can 
hardly  imagine,  therefore,  that  an  electric 
railway  running  a  bus  department  and  sub- 
ject to  iha  obligation  of  giving  service  rain 
or  shine  would  find  the  bus  business  self- 
sustaining;"  and  this  is  all  the  more  likely 
because  one  of  the  thankless  features  of 
bus  operation  is  that  it  is  most  valuable 
where  the  traffic  is  too  thin  to  make  any 


*  See    The    American     City    for    January,     1920: 
"Modern   Car   Service  at  Moderate  Fares." 


kind  of  transportation  medium  pay.  But 
if  the  electric  railway  cannot  make  the  bus 
a  self-sustaining  proposition,  it  can  secure 
certain  advantages  not  open  to  the  indepen- 
dent motor-bus  operator.  Thus  it  can  put 
off  the  construction  of  costly  track  exten- 
sions; give  bus  service  on  streets  parallel 
to  congested  trackways,  thus  recouping 
itself  for  bus  losses  through  the  attainment 
of  higher  schedule  speeds  on  the  car  routes; 
develop  a  short-cut  service  between  fac- 
tories and  the  principal  residential  dis- 
tricts, to  avoid  transferring  large  masses  of 
rush-hour  riders  at  but  one  or  two  over- 
worked downtown  intersections;  and  enjoy 
the  use  of  a  mobile  corps  of  vehicles  that 
can  be  employed  to  help  out  various  routes 
or  meet  emergency  traffic  conditions  (as 
during  fires)  far  better  than  cars  confined 
to  rails. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that, 
even  with  these  things  in  its  favor,  an 
electric  railway  can  afford  to  conduct  a  bus 
service  as  cheaply  as  a  street  railway  serv- 
ice which  is  dense  enough,  let  us  say,  to 
call  for  a  5-minute  or  734-minute  service. 
It  can  be  put  down  as  an  absolute  fact  that 
the  cost  of  a  seat-mile  on  a  bus  is  from  13/^ 
to  2  times  as  great  as  for  up-to-date 
street  car  operation  on  any  but  the  most 
waterlogged  systems.  This  factor  has  been 
found  just  as  true  by  the  writer,  in  study- 
ing American  conditions,  as  by  British  en- 
gineers, in  studying  their  own  street-car 
and  motor-bus  services.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  even  a  partially-subsidized  motor- 
bus  service  must  be  conducted  at  a  higher 
rate  of  fare  than  the  local  street-car  serv- 
ice. Thus,  the  Sheffield  (England)  Tram- 
ways in  1918  charged  its  car  riders  an  aver- 
age of  1.3  cents  per  mile,  and  its  motor-bus 
riders,  an  average  of  3  cents  per  mile,  due  in 
part  to  the  higher  cost  of  bus  service  and 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  such  bus  service 
was  conducted  chiefly  on  thin-traffic  ex- 
tensions. 

What  Coordiration  of  Bus  and  Car  Will 
Mean  for  Better  City  Planning 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  motor-bus  opens  entirely  new  vistas 
in  civic  development,  because  every  street 
is  a  potential  travelway  available  immedi- 
ately without  the  trouble  of  breaking  up 
paving,  securing  consents  from  property 
owners,  or  going  into  litigation  because  of 
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special  privileges.  The  motor-bus  uses  the 
common  highway  and  takes  the  same  chance 
as  any  other  vehicle  in  its  goings  and  com- 
ings, instead  of  calling  for  a  special  struc- 
ture with  an  implied  right-of-way.  With 
the  motor-bus  operated  as  a  part  of  the 
street  railway  system,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  girdle  civic  centers  with  rails  and  a 
network  of  wires;  nor  will  it  be  necessary 
for  the  city  to  have  its  growth  circum- 
scribed by  strait  jacketing  to  a  few  lines 
of  rails  when  every  street  is  a  possible 
travel  way.  New  areas  can  be  opened  up 
and  be  given  service  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  needs,  whether  transitory  or  perma- 
nent, without  demanding  a  heavy  fixed  in- 


vestment for  track,  power  and  overhead 
line  regardless  of  the  amount  of  travel. 
In  short,  those  who  'desire  more  esthetic 
street  conditions  or  transportation  fitted  to 
small  but  pressing  or  special  needs  can  have 
it  in  the  motor-bus  at  a  cost  bearing  a  fair 
proportion  to  the  greater  expense  of  giving 
such  service.  But  those  who  still  believe 
that  the  motor-bus  of  to-day  can  replace 
economically  or  spatially  the  street  car  on 
business  thoroughfares  or  other  heavy- 
traffic  routes,  are  cherishing  a  vain  hope. 
The  jitney  can  break  a  street  railway,  but 
it  cannot  duplicate  its  service  and  meet  its 
responsibilities  as  a  taxpayer  at  anywhere 
near  the  same  price. 


Street  Lighting  in  Chicago 

A  Summary  of  the  Organization  Methods  of  Electric  and  Gas  Street  Lighting 
in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Middle  West 


THE  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Elec- 
tric Street  Lamp  Operation  in  Chi- 
cago is  composed  of  a  foreman  of 
electric  lamps,  an  assistant  foreman,  patrol- 
men, cleaners  and  repairmen.  The  patrol- 
men are  assigned  to  routes  or  districts  to 
make  a  nightly  inspection  or  all  lamps  and 
to  see  that  the  lamps  are  in  operation  and 
that  all  globes  are  intact.  In  the  event  that 
a  lamp  is  not  operating  or  the  globe  is 
broken,  the  patrolman  renews  the  lamp  or 
globe  at  once,  provided  the  fixture  is  sus- 
pended on  an  automatic  cut-out  hanger  or 
operating  on  a  low-potential  circuit.  If 
the  fixture  is  operating  on  a  high-potential 
circuit,  without  an  automatic  cut-out  hanger, 
renewals  are  made  the  next  day,  after  the 
circuit  is  shut  down. 

The  cleaners  are  assigned  to  districts  to 
clean  lamps,  globes  and  reflectors,  the  dis- 
trict being  so  arranged  that  the  equipment 
will  be  cleaned  at  certain  definite  intervals 
of  time,  depending  on  the  location  of  the 
district.  The  repairmen  make  all  repairs 
to  lamp  fixtures  which  can  be  made  in  the 
field,  and  replace  broken  globes  on  fixtures 
suspended  from  fixed  hangers. 

One  patrolman  with  an  automobile  patrols 
and  renews  all  lamps  in  a  district  covering 
1,500  6oo-candle-power,  or  2,250  loo-candle- 
power  lamps.  A  patrolman  on  foot  covers 
a  district  of  500  600-candle-power  or  750 
lOO-candle-power  lamps,  and  a  cleaner  takes 


care  of  approximately  50  locations  per  day. 

The  bureau  receives  regular  reports  from 
the  patrolmen,  circuit  repairers  and  load 
dispatchers.  The  patrolmen's  reports  give 
the  location  and  time  of  all  lamp  outages, 
and  renewals  of  lamps  and  globes.  The 
circuit  repairers'  reports  contain  a  record 
of  all  cases  of  trouble  in  any  part  of  the 
secondary,  or  5,000-volt,  distribution  system, 
such  as  the  aerial  and  underground  cable, 
the  fixtures  and  the  sockets.  The  load  dis- 
patchers' reports  are  a  record  of  transmis- 
sion or  distribution  failures,  giving  the 
time  of  the  failure  and  the  circuits  affected, 
also  the  time  when  service  is  restored  on 
the  circuit. 

The  information  contained  in  these  vari- 
ous reports  is  carefully  compiled  and  tabu- 
lated, and  a  monthly  report  is  made  showing 
the  over-all  efficiency  of  the  lighting  sys- 
tem for  the  month.  These  reports  also  re- 
veal the  weak  spots  in  the  lighting  system, 
inasmuch  as  the  cases  of  trouble  are  tabu- 
lated under  different  headings  of  causes, 
and  in  this  way  improvements  are  continu- 
ously being  made  in  the  system.  The  re- 
pprts  show  that  a  large  percentage  of 
lamp  outages  have  been  due  to  failures  in 
the  automatic  cut-out  hangers.  Accord- 
ingly? provision  is  being  made  to  do  away 
vk^ith  the  automatic  cut-out  hangers,  which 
will  result  in  a  great  reduction  in  lamp 
outages. 
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TWO-LIGHT  ELECTRIC  POST  USED  IN  GBANT 
PAEK,   CHICAGO 

According  to  the  Twenty-Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity, the  efficiency  of  the  street-lighting 
operation  was  maintained  at  about  99.5  per 
cent  from  April  i  to  December  31,  1918. 
During  the  year  1918,  there  were  added  to 
the  system  11,528  new  lights,  so  that  the 
total  number  of  lights  in  service  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  55,534,  compared  with  34,076 
at  the  end  of  1917,  or  an  increase  of  34 
per  cent.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  all  arc 
lamps  had  been  replaced  by  incandescent 
lamps. 

The  Distribution  System 

The   Sanitary   District  o{    Chicago    ha§ 


been  selling  to  the  city  all  energy  used  for 
the  system  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  horse- 
power per  year.  On  October  28,  1918,  a 
new  contract  went  into  effect  whereby  the 
city  now  pays  for  energy  at  the  rate  of 
$15  per  kilowatt  per  year,  a  decrease  in 
cost  of  25.4  per  cent.  The  cost  of  power 
for  1918  was  0.44  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 
The  number  of  kilowatts  to  be  paid  for  is 
based  on  maximum  half-hour  consumption 
for  each  month  in  each  station,  as  deter- 
mined by  printometer  tapes.  The  watt- 
meters for  measuring  the  power  are  con- 
nected in  such  a  way  as  to  measure  the 
input  to  each  bank  of  transformers.  The 
electrical  energy  is  produced  in  the  hydro- 
electric plant  at  the  terminus  of  the  Chi- 
cago Drainage  Canal  at  Lockport,  111. 

Three  44,000-volt  transmission  lines  on 
steel  towers  bring  the  energy  to  the  Sani- 
tary District  distributing  station,  where  it 
is  reduced  to  12,000  volts  for  distribution 
to  the  various  city  substations  through  un- 
derground cables  owned  by  the  city.  The 
substations  in  which  these  12,000-volt  lines 
terminate,  and  from  which  series  street- 
lighting  circuits  originate,  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city. 

The  energy  is  transformed  in  the  sub- 
stations from  12,000  volts  to  5,950,  3,650  and 
4,250  volts.  The  single-phase,  250-K.  V.  A. 
transformers  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  energy  is  distributed  as  single-phase 
current  to  the  various  series  street-lighting 
circuits.  Each  circuit  is  operated  through  a 
constant-current  induction  regulator,  which 
under  normal  operating  conditions  has  1,600 
volts  across  its  terminals.  All  street-light- 
ing circuits  leave  the  substations  in  multi- 
conductor  cables  placed  in  municipally 
owned  conduit  lines,  breaking  up  into 
single-conductor  cables  for  feeding  under- 
ground circuits,  or  through  pothead  cable 
poles  for  feeding  aerial  circuits. 

Lighting  Standards  and  Lamps 

The  poles  used  to  support  lamps  on  alF 
types  of  circuits  have  been  standardized 
and  are  illustrated  herewith.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  has  been  adopted  as  the 
maximum  distance  between  poles  for  No.  6 
W.  P.  wire.  Malleable  cast-iron  brackets 
and  cross-arms  are  used  exclusively  on  re- 
cently installed  work. 

The  standards  of  the  Department  of  Gas 
an<i  Ekctricity  call  for  the  operation  oi 
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an  arc  lamp  or  its  equivalent  at  every  street 
intersection  and  at  every  intersection  of 
a  street  with  an  alley,  and  sufficient  addi- 
tional lamps,  so  that  no  length  of  street 
greater  than  350  feet  will  be  without  a 
lamp.  In  the  business  district  this  distance 
is  reduced  to  250  feet.  Lamps  on  under- 
ground circuits  are  staggered  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  street,  while  the  aerial  cir- 
cuits are  installed  on  one  side  only. 

In  addition  to  the  lights  mentioned  above, 
the  department  operates  a  large  number  of 
75-watt,  100  candle-power  nitrogen  tung- 
sten lamps.  A  submarine  cable  is  laid  in 
the  parkway,  and  posts  formerly  used  to 
support  gas  lamps  are  used  to  carry  the 
lamp  equipment,  including  a  film  cut-out. 
Seventy-five  of  these  lamps  are  installed  per 
mile  of  street,  two  being  placed  at  each 
street  intersection,  one  at  each  intersection 
of  a  street  and  an  alley,  and,  in  general,  one 
lamp  for  each  75  lineal  feet  of  street. 

The  standard  for  all  future  installations 
of  loo-candle-power  lights  is  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  system  mentioned  above.  Cables 
are  all  laid  in  the  parkway,  5,000-volt  cable 
being  used  for  the  primary  circuit,  and 
600-volt  cable  for  the  secondary  circuit. 
For  street  and  alley  crossings  the  cable  is 
protected  by  fibre  conduit  encased  in  con- 
crete, or  steel  pipe  which  is  pushed  from 
curb  to  curb  without  disturbing  the  ex- 
isting paving.  There  are  250  to  350  100- 
candle-power,  6.6-ampere  Mazda  "C"  series 


lamps,  with  iio-volt  film  cut-out  on  each 
circuit.  These  lamps  are  operated  in  groups 
of  17  to  31  lamps  for  each  group.  Each 
group  is  connected  to  the  secondary  side 
of  a  series  transformer,  which  operates  at 
6.6-ampere  primary  with  a  ratio  of  i  to  i. 
There  are  usually  twelve  of  these  trans- 
formers, with  their  primary  windings  con- 
nected in  series  on  each  5,000-volt  circuit. 
The  secondary  windings  of  the  transformers 
are  grounded  at  the  middle  point,  so-  that 
the  maximum  voltage  from  the  secondary 
circuit  to  ground  is  cut  in  half,  thus  greatly 
reducing  the  hazard  to  persons  coming  in 
contact  with  damaged  equipment.  There 
are  two  sizes  of  transformers  used  for 
the  group-lighting  circuits,  one  for  cir-. 
cuits  of  less  than  23  lamps,  and  one  for 
circuits   of   23   to   31    lamps. 

The  transformers  are  installed  in  man- 
holes usually  located  at  the  center  of  thred 
or  four  groups,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum] 
the  number  of  manholes  and  the  amount 
of  cable  required. 

A  new  and  artistic  post  mounted  in  a  con-, 
Crete  foundation  is  used  on  all  installations' 
of  these  lamps.  The  loo-candle-power 
lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  14-inch  spherical  dif- 
fusing globe  placed  at  the  top  of  the  post, 
and  is  about  10  feet  6  inches  above  the 
ground.  There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  street  lamps  rented  from  the  Public' 
Utilities  Company  by  the  city  for  street- 
lighting  purposes  in  parts  where  there  are 


3:he  electric  globes  on  this  Chicago  street  were  secured  to  fit  the  poles 
formerly  used  for  gas  street  lights 
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no  facilities  for  operating  lamps  on  the 
municipal  system. 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Lighting 

The  department  contracts  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  several  thousand 
gas  and  gasoline  lamps  in  those  parts  of 
the  city  where  electric-lighting  facilities 
are  not  available.  In  such  outlying  dis- 
tricts, gas  lamps,  65  to  a  mile  of  street, 
are  operated.  The  last  are  the  inverted- 
mantle  type,  guaranteed  to  produce  50- 
candle-power  illumination  and  to  consume 
not  more  than  3  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour. 

Gas 
Standard 
Average   number    of    lamps 5,856 

Operation    by    contract $81,809.06 

Gas    34,316.99 

Administration    and    engineering 3,721.36 

Total    cash    cost $119,847.41 

Cash  cost  per  lamp $20.47 

A  small  number  of  an  ornamental  type  of 
lamps  of  the  same  rate  of  gas  consump- 
tion and  49-candle-power  guaranteed  illu- 
mination are  used.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  double  gas  lamps  have  been 
installed  on  Sheridan  Road.  These  produce 
8-candle-power  illumination  and  consume 
6  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour.  The  gas 
lamp  posts  are  the  property  of  the  city,  and 
the  lamps  are  the  property  of  the  con- 
tractor. 

S'ome  gasoline  lamps  are  used  to  supply 
temporary  light  needs  on  streets  where  it 
is  not  possible  or  practicable  to  install 
electric  or  gas  lamps.  These  lamps  are 
guaranteed  to  produce  50-candle-power  illu- 
mination. Both  posts  and  lamps  are  the 
property  of  the  contractor.  The  gas  and 
gasoline  lamps  are  operated  upon  a  sched- 
ule which  aggregates  a  total  of  3,786  hours 
per  year. 

Service  is  supervised  by  tests  and  period- 
ical inspection  of  the  lamps.  Inspection 
of  25  per  cent  of  all  the  lamps  of  each  type 


is  made  each  month,  and  the  result  is  mul- 
tiplied by  four  on  the  assumption  that 
the  condition  of  the  inspected  district  is 
typical  of  the  whole  city.  Deduction  is  then 
made  from  the  contractor's  monthly  bill. 

A  small  construction  force  is  maintained 
by  the  city  for  the  delivery,  installation, 
occasional  moving,  and  the  removal  of  gas 
lamp  posts  when  they  have  been  displaced 
by  electric  lighting. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cash  cost 
of  gas  and  gasoline  lighting  for  the  year 
1918: 

Gas  Double 
Gas  Mantle 

Ornamental  Ornamental         Gasoline  Total 

1,251  56  4,907  12,070 


$18,803.67  $850.77 

7,328.78  656.41 

794.98  35.59 


$26,927.43 
$21.52 


$1,542.77 
$27.55 


Gasoline 
4,907 

$214,767.56 

3,118.29 

$217,885.85 
$44.40 


$316,231.06 

42,302.18 

7,670.22 

$366,203.46 


Electrolysis  Investigation 

Electrolysis  investigations  in  the  interests 
of  the  subsurface  structures  of  the  city  arc 
performed  by  an  investigator  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Bureau  of  Water  Pipe  Exten- 
sion, under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Gas  and  Electricity.  This  work 
consists  in  the  investigation  of  electrolytic 
conditions  in  all  locations  where  it  is  be- 
lieved damage  from  stray  street  railway 
return  currents  is  occurring  in  city  water- 
mains  or  lead  sheaths  of  the  city's  street- 
lighting  transmission  cables  or  the  city's  fire 
alarm  and  police  telephone  cables. 

At  locations  where  other  utilities  have 
underground  equipment  and  are  conse- 
quently interested  in  the  electrolytic  condi- 
tions, such  investigations  are  usually  car- 
ried on  in  cooperation  with  the  other  com- 
panies concerned.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  reducing  the  feeding  dis- 
tances by  the  installation  of  new  substa- 
tions. This  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  in  itself  a  mitigation  mea.sure. 


The  success  of  a  public  service  utility  finally  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of 
intelligent  management,  for,  unlike  many  lines  of  private  business,  its  patronage 
is  permanently  assured.  If,  in  some  cases,  or  in  many,  the  public  does  not  know 
how  to  conduct  business,  it  must,  like  a  private  individual,  or  a  corporation,  learn 
how.  The  many  successful  public  service  utilities  now  owned  and  operated  by 
communities  throughout  the  country  indicate  clearly  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  learning  how. 
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Publicity  as  a  Means  of  Promoting 
Efficiency  in  Health  Work 

By  B.  L.  Carlton,  M.  D. 

Health  Officer,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


HEALTH  education  is  not  an  institu- 
tion of  long  standing  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  taking  us  a  long  time  to 
realize  that  health  is  the  one  great  asset  of 
a  nation,  and  should  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. That  it  is  being  considered,  nation- 
wide, is  amply  proved  by  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  and  by  the  child-wel- 
fare campaign.  These  movements  have 
demonstrated  that  curing  is  too  slow  a 
method  of  combating  the  evils  and  that 
better  results  can  be  obtained  by  intelligent 
care  and  by  controlling  predisposing  fac- 
tors— in  other  words,  by  prevention. 

The  kind  of  work  which  a  health  de- 
partment can  do  will  be  that  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  wishes  to  have  done; 
therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  depart- 
ment to  so  mould  the  feelings  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  individuals  of  the  community 
that  they  will  give  their  active  support  to 
the  health  administration. 

People  get  their  ideas  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene  from  various  sources:  from  tradi- 
tion, which  is  more  often  inaccurate  than 
correct;  from  physicians,  who  too  often 
are  easy-going  and  do  not  really  see  that 
their  patients  get  the  correct  viewpoint  as 
regards  personal  hygiene  or  proper  ideas 
of  prevention;  from  newspapers,  which 
should  be  one  of  the  most  active  sources  of 
health  propaganda,  but  which  so  fre- 
quently carry  patent  medicine  advertise- 
ments and  great  headline  news  articles 
concerning  some  drugless  quack  healer, 
nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  statements  of 
local  or  state  departments  of  health;  from 
the  public  schools,  which  are  becoming  more 
and  more  sources  of  knowledge  of  public 
health  matters ;  and,  finally,  from  the  activi- 
ties of  the  health  department,  which  as  a 
source  of  knowledge  of  public  health  mat- 
ters, to  a  certain  extent  includes  all  the 
others  mentioned.  Every  health  officer 
should  be  a  teacher,  and  every  health  de- 
partment should  be  a  school  of  instruction 
setting  forth  the  fundamental  principles 
upon    which    public   health  'activities    are 


based,  and  making  clear,  in  language  as 
simple  as  the  language  of  the  street,  if 
necessary,  just  what  guarding  one's  health 
means,  just  how  it  is  done,  and  what  the 
department  proposes  to  do  to  help  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community  to  secure  and 
apply  those  things  necessary  to  prevent 
disease  and  to  further  the  cause  of  good 
health.  Such  instruction  has  as  its  ob- 
jective, legislation,  the  necessary  funds, 
public  cooperation,  and  effective  carrying 
out  of  the  sanitary  regulations. 

Means  of  Publicity 

The  means  at  our  command  for  such 
publicity  or  educational  propaganda  are 
legion.  The  newspapers  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  means  that  should  be 
used  freely  and  sensibly.  A  health  officer 
is  fortunate  when  he  can  make  a  personal, 
confidential  friend  of  the  editor  or  a  re- 
porter for  one  or  more  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  his  town.  The  papers  will 
generally  handle  willingly  all  items  of  in- 
terest coming  from  the  department  if  writ- 
ten simply,  without  technical  terms.  Only 
items  of  interest  should  be  handed  out — 
and  this  does  not  mean  that  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  department  or  that  some 
of  the  items  of  public  health  matters  should 
be  purposely  covered  up,  but  that  all  items, 
even  those  of  statistics  and  regular  reports, 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  will  make 
an  appeal  to  the  public  interest;  that  the 
public  may  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of 
the  department.  Statements  should  be 
truthful  and  accurate  and  of  value  to  the 
public — never  should  the  department  of 
health  reach  the  point  when  it  considers 
its  duty  to  be  to  issue  a  continuous  stream 
of  bulletins,  press  notices,  etc.  Under  such 
circumstances  sooner  or  later  untrust- 
worthy advice  or  information  will  be  given 
publicity.  We  do  not  have  to  go  back  very 
many  months  in  our  memory  to  recall  just 
such  circumstances,  when  many  of  the 
health  workers  of  this  country  were  issuing 
instructions  by  the  yard  as  to  means  of  con- 
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trolling  influenza — which  instruction  in  the 
final  analysis  frequently  did  not  bear  fruit 
to  the  credit  of  the  department. 

Handbills  and  special  bulletins  may  be 
often  used  to  advantage  if  some  object  is 
to  be  presented  to  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons quickly.  For  instance,  as  a  means  of 
announcing  the  opening  of  a  clinic  for 
tuberculosis,  or  a  baby  health  station,  cir- 
culars setting  forth  such  an  item  could 
be  distributed  through  the  schools  by 
nurses,  by  sanitary  inspectors  or  by  mail. 
Reprints  of  extracts  from  the  annual  report 
are  of  value,  especially  if  setting  forth 
some  particular  feature,  such  as  the  rating 
of  dairies  furnishing  the  milk  supply,  or 
the  rating  of  food-handling  places,  or  men- 
tioning some  especial  need,  as  additional 
public  health  nurses  or  additional  clinics. 
Lectures,  health  exhibits,  motion  pictures 
portraying  health  subjects,  are  all  of  edu- 
cational value  by  being  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion to  those  in  attendance  and  also  by 
calling  attention  to  the  activities  of  the 
local  board. 

Another  means  of  publicity  is  the  cam- 
paign for  some  special  object.  The  anti- 
tuberculosis campaigns  of  education  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  progress 
in  public  health  work  in  the  United  States. 
The  effects  of  such  a  campaign  are  always 
felt  in  all  other  lines  of  public  health 
work. 

Not  only  are  newspapers,  handbills,  post- 
ers, bulletins,  lectures,  motion  pictures,  spe- 
cial campaigns,  means  of  publicity  and  edu- 
cation, but  the  hundred  and  one  little  things 
daily  coming  up  in  the  department  of  health 
are  to  be  used  with  the  objective  of  pub- 
licity and  education  in  mind.  Every  com- 
plaint received  affords  an  opportunity  to 
explain  the  sanitary  principles  involved; 
every  case  of  contagious  disease  is  a  center 
for  educating  the  family  and  neighbors: 
every  case  of  contagious  disease  in  school 
affords  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
parents  'and  children  (our  greatest  asset) 
the  methods  of  handling  contagious  disease ; 
every  daily  inspection  of  school  children  is 
a  means,  and  a  valuable  one,  of  publicity 
for  the  department  and  education  for  the 
child. 

Special  Publicity  Work  in  Winston-Salem 

One  or  two  items  now  in  use  in  the  de- 
partment in  Winston-Salem  may  be  of  in- 
terest.   The  first  is  our  practice  of  sending 


a  circular  letter  of  definite  instructions  to 
parents  of  children  having  contagious 
diseases,  especially  measles,  diphtheria  and 
whooping  cough — and  calling  their  especial 
attention  to  the  dangers  that  might  follow, 
warning  particularly  of  tuberculosis.  An- 
other custom  is  that  of  a  monthly  depart- 
ment letter  to  our  dairymen. 

Another  thing  we  have  been  doing  since 
January  i  which  is  a  particularly  good 
stroke  of  publicity  is  mailing  to  parents  of 
every  child  born  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion of  that  child's  birth,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  of  congratulations  and  a  baby  record 
book.  We  are  getting  a  most  wholesome 
response  to  this  activity  on  our  part:  the 
mother  is  pleased  that  we  send  her  baby  a 
book  and  a  certificate  of  registration  bear- 
ing the  gold  seal  of  the  city  and  a  blue 
ribbon,  and  we  are  pleased  that  we  are 
assured  of  her  further  cooperation. 

Does  Publicity  Pay? 

Does  publicity  as  a  means  of  efficiency 
pay?  We  think  most  certainly  it  does,  and 
we  believe  the  activities  of  our  own  humble 
department  of  health  bear  this  out. 

Active,  persistent  setting  forth  of  the 
needs  of  the  department  and  of  how  we 
would  proceed  if  given  the  right  kind  of 
cooperation  was  maintained.  The  news- 
papers helped,  literature  from  our  state  de- 
partment and  from  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  was  used,  motion  pictures  pertain- 
ing to  venereal  diseases  were  shown,  slides 
illustrating  baby  clinics  were  shown,  leaf- 
lets entitled  "Save  the  Babies"  gave  a  few 
plain,  unvarnished  facts;  leaflets  entitled 
"Tuberculosis  in  Winston-Salem"  did  like- 
wise ;  the  health  officer  at  opportune  times 
appeared  before  local  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  few 
facts  and  suggestions.  The  result:  legis- 
lation, funds  and  cooperation  sufficient  to 
provide  seven  nurses  instead  of  two,  two 
baby  health  stations,  a  central  milk  pas- 
turization  plant,  a  venereal  disease  clinic, 
a  tuberculosis  clinic,  a  dental  clinic  for 
school  children,  a  full-time  medical  in- 
spector for  schools,  and  other  items  in  the 
same   proportion. 

Our  conclusion  is.  that  without  sensible 
health  education  the  health  department  can 
accomplish  very  little  toward  eradicating 
disease. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paner  read  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Health  Officers 
Association. 
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Justice  to  Both  Minority  and   Majority 
Through  Proportional  Representation 
in  City  Elections 

By  J.  L.  Conger,  Ph.  D. 

Department  of  History,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. 


EVERY  careful  observer  and  student  of 
municipal  affairs  in  Illinois  to-day, 
and,  in  fact,  in  the  Middle  West,  is 
voicing  an  insistent  demand  for  a  greater 
degree  of  home  rule:  that  is,  freedom  for 
cities;  first,  in  the  making  of  their  char- 
ters; secondly,  a  larger  degree  of  freedom 
in  the  matter  of  fiscal  affairs ;  and,  thirdly, 
a  wider  local  control,  of  public  utilities.  To 
us  all  this  appeals  as  perfectly  natural  and 
legitimate.  There  is,  however,  one  fear 
rather  widespread  in  America  to-day  that 
is  blocking  this  more  or  less  legitimate 
movement  for  home  rule  on  the  part  of  our 
cities;  that  is  a  fear  that  home  rule  really 
means  a  greater  capacity  for  viciousness 
or  ridiculous  activity  by  the  city  hall  crowd. 
This  feeling  is  shared  not  only  by  state 
legislatures  and  constitutional  conventions, 
but  by  the  most  worth-while  citizens  of  our 
cities. 

This  is  a  day  of  reforms.  Everywhere 
there  is  an  awakened  interest  in  the  short 
ballot,  in  non-partisan  elections,  in  budget 
legislation,  business  management  for  cities, 
and     the     commission-manager     form     of 


municipal  government.  All  these  are  good, 
but  many  citizens  feel  an  imperative  need 
for  a  more  fundamental  change.  Some 
scheme  must  be  evolved  for  increasing  the 
confidence  of  all  classes  of  citizens  in  the 
particular  administration  that  may  be 
operating  in  the  city  hall.  When  this  is 
done,  of  course  a  second  goal  has  been 
reached,  for  this  will  guarantee  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  better  grade  of  citizens  in 
the  official  life  of  municipalities. 

Representing  the  Majority 

Many  parts  of  the  world,  including  much 
of  Western  Europe,  have  found  for  a  gen- 
eration or  more  that  a  remedy  for  similar 
abnormal  conditions  lies  in  proportional 
representation,  or  the  single  transferable 
ballot.  This  has  worked  for  simplicity  in 
election,  for  economy,  and  as  a  means  of 
guaranteeing  the  interest,  sympathy  and 
confidence  of  the  great  majority  rather 
than  a  minority  of  the  citizens  in  the  work 
of  their  elected  administration.  Moreover, 
it  has  broken  down  the  power  of  a  well-or- 
ganized   minority,    demonstrated    the    use- 


THE    COUNT    OF    THE    FIEST    PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    ELECTION    IN    AMERICA, 
AT  ASHTABULA,    OHIO,   IN  NOVEMBER.   1915 
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lessness  of  the  "boss,"  cured  practically  all 
the  evils  incidental  to  our  direct  primary, 
and  has  worked  for  a  much  larger  degree 
of  cooperation,  mutual  consideration  and 
confidence  than  we  find  in  municipal  life. 

Under  this  system  as  applied  to  Ameri- 
can city  life,  the  viciousness  of  the  old 
ward  line  influence  would  be  wiped  out, 
more  than  half  of  our  growing  burden  of 
election  expenses  would  disappear,  the 
"boss"  would  be  transformed  from  a 
vicious  manipulator  of  the  most  undesir- 
able class  of  voters  working  in  the  dark  to 
a  political  specialist  or  lea:der  ^making  his 
appeal  to  the  intelligence  rather  than  to  the 
appetites,  working  entirely  in  the  open  and 
altogether  legitimate  in  function.  The 
plan  is  not  by  any  manner  of  means  Uto- 
pian, for  it  has  had  a  very  respectable  ex- 
perience. The  experience  of  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,*  under  pro- 
portional representation  charters  is  most 
enviable  and  stimulating.  In  most  of  our 
cities  the  city  administration  is  fortunate 
if  it  has  behind  it  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
population,  whereas  in  Kalamazoo  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  the  voters  could  feel 
that  they  had  actual  personal  representa- 
tion on  the  city  commission.  To  those  of 
us  who  try  to  see  in  the  city  manager  the 
ideal  form  of  city  administration  none  can 
fail  to  see  that  the  fundamental  weakness 
in  the  Dayton  scheme  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted is  the  non-representative  character  of 
the  commission,  which  must  stand  between 
the  city  manager  and  the  public  opinion. 

On  the  basis  of  our  old  rnajority- 
minority  plan  of  electing  city,  councils  it  is 
inevitable  that  a  minority,  if  not  an  actual 
majority,  of  the  voters  shall  be  opposed  to 
the  city  commission  and  the  city  manager. 
On  the  l;asis  of  exact  justice,  proportional 
representation  offers  the  only  method  of 
giving  to  minorities  the-'r  due  weight  in  the 
affairs  of  the  city,  at  the  same  time  doing 
no  iiljustice  to  the  majority.  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  this  system  would  deny  the 
right  of  an  actual  majority  in  the  city 
council  to  make  decisions.  But  the  value 
lies  in  the   fact  that   all  the   considerable 

*  During  the  fall  of  1919  the  Kalamazoo  commis- 
sion-manager cliartcr,  with  its  proportional  representa- 
tion pi'ovisions,  was  attacked  by  a  former  city  official 
who  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  office  by  the  new 
system,  on  the  Bronnd  that  the  method  of  election  was 
unconstitutional  in  that  the  voters  were  denied  the 
right  of  c^stinft  their  votes  for  all  the  elected  city 
officials.  This  contention  was  upheld  in  a  rather  weak 
opinion  by  the  lower  court.  The  case  has  been  ap- 
pealed, but  has  not  been  argued  on  appeal  as  yet. 


factions  of  the  city  would  have  their  self- 
selected,  instead  of  hand-picked,  repre- 
sentatives at  the  council  table,  there  to 
speak  for  their  own  folks,  to  deliberate 
with  equally  honest  men,  and,  after  the 
council  had  determined  upon  a  policy,  to 
interpret  the  action  of  the  council  back  to 
their  own  constituents. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  a  council  made  up, 
as  all  proportional  representation  councils 
must  be,  of  representatives  of  -all  the 
aggressive  lines  of  thought  in  a  city  delib- 
erating seriously,  earnestly  and  intelli- 
gently upon  any  vital  action,  would  come 
finally  to  a  practically  unanimous  decision. 
When  this  was  accomplished  there  would 
be  strong  likelihood  of  universal  accept- 
ance of  their  dictum,  a  situation  now  im- 
possible, no  matter  how  unanimous  our 
present-time  council  may  be.  In  fact,  the 
more  unanimous  an  old-time  city  council 
is,  the  more  sure  are  certain  large  elements 
of  our  life  to  be~  stispicious  of  a  political 
"deal." 

Proportional  representation  offers  no 
miracle  and  no  panacea.  All  it  professes 
to  do  is  to  condense  the  life  and  thought  of 
a  municipality  into  a  small  group  of  seven, 
nine,  eleven  or  more  men  who  will  be 
simply  a  faithful  epitome  or  reflection  of 
the  larger  group  of  citizens.  Such  a  city 
council  will  be  no  worse  and  no  better  than 
the  citizenship  of  the  community,  and  this 
is  all  we  can  ask.  But  with  the  ease  of 
nomination  by  small  petition  and  the  fact 
that  political  alignments  are  determined 
by  similarity  of  thought  rather  than  geo- 
graphical location  of  a  man's  dorm'tory, 
it  becomes  evident  that  any  set  of  men 
similarly  minded  cannot  only  easily  nomi- 
nate one  of  their  kind,  but  if  they  and  their 
fellows  constitute  a  considerable  fraction 
of  the  voters  of  the  municipality  they  are 
sure  to  elect  their  most  popular  spokesman 
— and  they  are  sure  of  doin-;  this,  even 
though  their  votes  at  first  may  be  scattered 
among  several  such  candidates.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  the  principal  incentive  in  party 
regularity  of  the  partisan  whip  or  boss  is 
removed. 

To-day  we  are  held  -nto  unnatural 
alliances  by  the  hope  of  half  a  loaf  instead 
of  a  whole  loaf,  or  by  the  fear  that  a 
divided  following  spells  defeat  and  the  ele- 
vation of  an  opposinsf  candidate.  All  of 
this  is  removed  by  the  Hare  system  of 
voting. 
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The  Motor  Truck  Finds  Its  Place  in 
Promoting  Safety  and  Sanitation 


T7IE  DEPAETMENT    OF   STREETS.   NEW   ROOHELLE,   N.   T..   USES    THIS   ATJTOOAB  TO  HAUI. 

RUBBISH  TO  THE  CITY  DUMP 


MOTOR    STREET    FLUSHER   USED   BY   THE    CITY   OP    ALBANY,   N.    Y, 
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A  HSAVT  HOOK  AND  LADDER  TBUOK  MADE  BY  THE  AMEEIOAN-LA  PEANOB  PIBB  EITOINB 
COMPANY,  IN  SEBVICE  IN  BLOOMINOTON,  ILL. 


A   PAOBIABD  HOSE  AND  CHEMICAL  WAOON  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  IN  SEBVICE   FOB  A  LONG 
.  FEBIOD  AT  FABNASSUS,   FA. 
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A  Dual-Purpose  Rest  Room 

By  Sara  Maynard  Clark 


THE  merchants  of  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
have  solved  the  problem  of  a  rest 
room  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
themselves  and  those  who  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive users  of  such  a  room,  the  farmer 
and  his  wife.  Mason  City  is  a  live  town  of 
about  20,000  population  with  a  group  of 
merchants  who  accomplish  gratifying  re- 
sults through  their  Retail  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation. For  some  time  they  had  cooper- 
ated with  the  club  women  of  Mason  City  in 
the  operation  of  a  rest  room,  paying  most 
of  the  expenses  of  the  room,  while  the 
women  of  the  various  clubs  supervised  it. 
This  plan  was  found  to  be  costing  the  mer- 
chants about  $150  a  month.  With  the  gen- 
eral rise  in  rents,  food  (for  lunches 
were  served),  and  matron's  salary,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  rest  room  rapidly  jumped  be- 
yond reasonable  maintenance  cost.  So  it 
was  discontinued. 

After  a  few  months  the  need  of  a  cen- 
trally located  rest  room  became  apparent. 
Women  of  the  farms  object  to  trading  in 
a  town  where  they  must  walk  about  the 
streets  or  stand  long  and  tiresome  hours 
in  a  store  waiting  to  start  home, 

Charles  H.  Barber,  Secretary  of  the  Re- 
tail Merchants'  Association,  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  present  successful  plan.  As 
the  Association  offices  were  on  a  side  street, 
from  one  to  three  or  four  blocks  out  of  the 
way  for  most  of  the  merchants,  Mr.  Barber^ 
figured  that  if  a  suitable  room  could  be 
found  in  a  central  location,  a  rest  room 
and  office  room  might  be  combined. 

In  Cerro  Gordo  County  are  twenty-three 
rural  clubs  bound  together  in  a  strong 
county  federation.  Mr.  Barber  approached 
the  president  of  the  Federated  Country 
Clubs  in  regard  to  their  cooperation  with 
the  merchants  in  establishing  such  a  room, 
with  the  result  that  through  the  federation 
the  country  clubs  gave  siti^table  furniture 
for  the  room  which  the  merchants  rented. 

The  Commi}nity  ;Rest  Room,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  large,  light,  comfortable  room 
in  the  basement  of  the  First  National  Bank 
Building,  a  central  location  at  the  corner 
of  Federal  Avenue  and  State  Street.  An 
outside   stairway  and   elevators   inside  the 


building  provide  easy  access  to  the  room. 
Little  expense  was  necessary  to  remodel  the 
room  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 
At  one  end  a  cozy  nook  was  curtained  off 
and  furnished  with'^a  table,  rocking  chairs 
and  a  cot  for  the  use  oi  mothers  and  little 
children.  In  the  main  part  ofthe  room  is  a 
long  library  table  covered  with  reading 
matter.  Magazines  are  furnished  by  a  few 
individuals  and  the  librarian  of  the  public 
library.  Chairs  are  scattered  about  the 
room  and  grouped  conveniently  around  the 
reading  table.  Adequate  toilet  rooms  ad- 
join. At  one  side  a  space  is  railed  off  for 
the  offices  of  the  Retail  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation.    Mr.   Barber's   and  his   assistant's 


SIGNS  LIKE  THIS  ARE  PLACED  ON  ALL  ROADS 
IN  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  MASON  CITY,  lA. 

.desks  are  placed  here,  and  the  constant 
presence  of  these  officials  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  a  caretaker.  Large  signs  are 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  city  on  all  main 
roads,  directing  the  stranger  to  the  rest 
room. 

The  yearly  maintenance  cost  of  the  Com- 
munity Rest  Room  averages  about  $1,100, 
covering  rent,  heat  and  janitor  service. 

The  country  people  feel  a  desirable  part- 
nership in  the  room,  for  they  furnished  it 
and  take  a  personal  interest  in  its  welfare. 
It  also  affords  a  headquarters  for  meetings 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Federated 
Country  Clubs  of  Cerro  Gordo  County  as 
well  as  the  various  committees  of  the  fed- 
eration. Here  is  hung  the  county  service 
flag  with  seventy-eight  stars,  three  of  gold. 
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New  Brunswick  Plans  to  Become 
a  Seaport 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — The  old  college 
town  of  New  Brunswick,  twelve  miles  from 
lower  New  York  Bay,  is  ambitious  to  be- 
come a  seaport,  and  the  New  Brunswick 
Board  of  Trade  is  responsible  for  a  move- 
ment that  may  ultimately  bring  this  about. 
It  is  an  interesting  story  and  shows  what 
may  be  done  by  codperation.  True,  the  plan 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  been  well 
thought  out  and  is  practicable,  and  there  is 
therefore  hope  of  its  achievement.  The 
city  also  hopes  that  when  it  becomes  a  sea- 
port it  may  be  a  transfer  station  for  the 
exchange  of  express  matter  from  ocean 
liners  to  aeroplanes  for  delivery  to  distant 
cities. 

In  developing  the  commerce  of  the  city, 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  taken  up  the  im- 
provement of  the  Raritan  River,  which  at 
present  has  a  depth  of  only  lo  feet.  A  joint 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
City  Commissioners  worked  out  a  plan  for  a 
municipal  dock  which  will  insure  federal 
aid  to  deepen  the  channel  of  the  river.  The 
outgrowth  of  this  committee's  deliberations 
is  the  Raritan  Terminal  and  Waterways 
Association,  representing  the  governing  and 
civic  bodies  of  nine  municipalities  and  hav- 
ing an  affiliated  membership  of  more  than 

1,200. 

The  active  members  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  of  the  various  municipalities  are 
interested  in  this  movement  for  deeper 
water,  and  cooperated  with  the  Raritan 
Terminal  and  Waterways  Association  in  its 
efforts  to  have  incorporated  into  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  bill  a  provision  for  a  survey 
and  examination  of  the  Raritan  River,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  a  deeper  channel  to  New 
Brunswick,  15  feet  to  begin  with,  and  ulti- 
mately 20  or  25  feet,  to  enable  big  boats  to 
come  up  the  river.  It  is  expected  also  that 
at  least  two  of  the  bad  turns  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  will  be  straightened. 

The  River  and  Harbor  bill  was  passed 


last  month  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  This  means  that  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Raritan  River,  for  which  the  bill 
made  provision,  will  be  conducted.  The  de- 
tails of  the  survey  now  rest  with  Colonel 
Sanford,  the  inew  District  Engineer,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  New  York  City.  Data 
regarding  the  present  and  prospective  traf- 
fic in  the  Raritan  River  will  be  submitted 
to  him  by  the  officers  of  the  Raritan  Ter- 
minal and  Waterways  Association,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Association  will  have  a  conference  with 
Colonel  Sanford  soon  in  order  that  he  may 
be  apprised  of  their  interest  and  of  the 
great  need  for  deeper  water  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  commerce. 

Raritan  Bay  is  so  close  to  New  York 
Harbor  that  the  establishment  of  a  seaport 
at  New  Brunswick  will  greatly  relieve  the 
congestion  at  New  York  and  is  bound  to 
afiford  means  of  handling  shipping  to  much 
better  advantage.  Raritan  Bay  empties  into 
lower  New  York  Bay,  where  the  channels 
are  more  than  21  feet  deep.  Above  the  city 
of  Perth  Amboy  there  is  plenty  of  land 
available  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for 
warehouses  and  landing  fields  that  could  be 
utilized  for  the  storage  of  freight  pending 
shipment  abroad  or  to  South  America. 

CONDIT  S.  ATKINSON, 
Secretary,   New  Brunswick  Board  of  Trade. 

Products  Shows    Unite    City  and 
Country  People 

MiNOT,  N.  Dak. — The  Minot  Association 
of  Commerce  believes  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  in  which  to  help  the  farmers  is  to  in- 
augurate the-  holding  of  farm  products 
shows  during  the  winter  months.  During 
the  last  four  years  this  Association  has  tried 
its  hand  at  mid-winter  fairs,  summer  live 
stock  shows,  poultry  shows,  and  corn  and 
potato  shows,  and  all  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  summer  live  stock  show,  were 
especially  effective  in  promoting  closer  re- 
lationship between  the  town  and  the  rural 
business  man.     Particularly  was  this  true 
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with  the  corn  and  potato  show  held  last 
winter.  The  Secretary  of  this  Association 
was  able  to  meet  many  of  the  farmers  in  a 
social  way  and  succeeded  in  blotting  out 
somewhat  the  unwarranted  suspicion  that 
is  the  cause  of  so  much  hard  feeling  be- 
tween town  and  country  people. 

The  Secretary  asked  for  the  exhibits  of 
corn  to  display  in  the  offices  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  after  the  show  was  over. 
The  accompanying  picture  indicates  how 
well  the  exhibitors  responded.  This  ex- 
hibit is  the  first  thing  that  greets  the  caller 
upon  entering  the  Associ- 
ation of  Commerce  rooms. 
Each  exhibit  of  ten  ears 
bears  a  label  giving  the 
name  and  address  of  the 
exhibitor  and  the  variety 
of  corn. 

This  kind  of  exhibit 
serves  many  purposes. 
The  exhibitors  bring  their 
friends  to  the  office  to  see 
"their"  corn;  visitors 
from  out  of  town  in- 
variably see  the  exhibit 
and  are  impressed  with 
the  resources  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  region; 
prospective  corn  planters 
discover  where  they  can 
buy  home-grown  seed ; 
and  the  members  of  the 
organization  become  in- 
terested in  and  advocate 
diversified  farming,  the  salvation  of  any 
farming  community. 

The  Association  of  Commerce  is  working 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  County  Farm 
Bureau,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  year 
or  so  it  will  have  proved  to  the  farmers 
that  its  efforts  to  promote  agriculture  are 
sincere,  and  that  cooperation  between  town 
and  country  is  not  only  feasible,  but  neces- 
sary. The  Association  recently  organized 
a  potato-growers'  association,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  promoting  the  cultivation  in  this 
region  of  pure  standardized  seed  potatoes, 
free  from  disease. 

All  winter  product  shows  should  be  ac- 
companied with  music  and  social  features, 
and  wherever  possible,  lectures  upon  the 
various  products  shown.  The  farmers  are 
interested  in  lectures  if  they  are  presented 
in  the  proper  atmosphere.    Last  winter  the 


corn  and  potato  growers  heard  lectures  in 
the  same  room  where  the  exhibits  were 
housed.  That  corn  and  potato  show  was 
christened  the  "Million-Dollar  Show,"  be- 
cause the  yield  of  those  two  products  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  increased  that  much. 
In  advocating  winter  product  exhibitions, 
the  Association  of  Commerce  feels  that 
county,  district  and  state  fairs  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  discouraged,  but  the  prod- 
uct shows  bring  the  commercial  organiza- 
tion into  closer  contact  with  the  farmer 
than  the  more  pretentious  fairs  or  exhibi- 


CORN   EXHIBIT    ON   DISPLAY   IN  THE    OFFICE    OF   THE    MINOT, 
N.    DAK.,    ASSOCIATION    OF    COMMERCE 


tions,  and  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  he  has 
leisure  and  needs  entertainment.  During 
the  summer  months  he  is  so  busy  producing 
that  he  has  no  time  for  either  exhibitions 
or  entertainment. 

WILL  E.   HOLBEIN, 
Secretary,   Minot   Association   of   Commerce. 

Massillon's  Secretaries  Meet 
Regularly 

Massillon,  Ohio. — Massillon  has  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best-organized  cities  of  its  size  in  the  coun- 
try. This  is  unquestionably  accounted  for 
by  the  regular  monthly  conferences  and 
special  meetings  of  the  Executive  Secre- 
taries Conference,  which  are  held  upon  the 
call  of  the  chairman.  The  Executive  Sec- 
retaries Conference  is  an  organization  of  all 
the  paid  secretaries  in  Massillon  who  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  community  work, 
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and  includes  the  secretaries  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Social  Service  League, 
and  ex-officio  the  president  of  the  Minis- 
terial Association,  the  Woman's  Club,  the 
visiting  nurse,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city. 

At  these  conferences  matters  of  common 
interest  are  discussed  and  plans  are  laid  to 
prevent  duplication  of  efifort.  All  money- 
raising  campaigns  are  passed  upon,  and  the 
dates  for  conducting  them  are  arranged  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  each  unit.  The 
Conference  has  developed  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation among  the  secretaries  and  has 
helped  to  coordinate  all  the  community  ac- 
tivities. 

"What  can  the  Conference  do  to  assist 
your  organization?"  is  the  question  that  is 
asked  at  each  conference.  The  best  part 
of  the  plan  is  that  it  works. 

EDV^IN  B.  LORD, 
Managing      Secretary,      Massillon      Chamber      of 
Commerce. 

The  Portland,  Ind.,  Plan  of  Solving 
the  Housing  Problem 

Portland,  Ind. — One  method  of  meeting 
and  solving  the  omnipresent  housing  prob- 
lem, and  perhaps  one  of  the  simplest,  has 
been  evolved  and  successfully  carried  out 
by  the  Portland  Commercial  Association, 
with  the  result  that  the  congestion  in  Port- 
land has  been  materially  relieved  during  the 
past  year.  This  method,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  cities  of  from 
5,000  to  10,000  population,  where  low  rent- 
als make  the  construction  of  dwellings  for 
tenancy  at  the  present  high  prices  of  build- 
ing material  a  poor  investment. 

Portland,  like  all  other  municipalities, 
large  and  small,  throughout  the  country, 
early  in  the  spring  of  1919  keenly  felt  the 
need  of  more  dwellings,  and  a  housing  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation for  six  months  sought  a  building 
plan  which  would  be  practicable  in  a  county 
seat  city  of  6,000  inhabitants.  As  rentals 
were  from  $10  to  $20  monthly,  it  was  cal- 
culated that  a  dwelling  costing  from  $2,500 
to  $3,000  would  net  the  builder  less  than  4 
per  cent  on  his  investment.  Hence  it  was 
decided  that  building  houses  for  tenancy  at 
the  present  prices  of  material  would  be  im- 
practical from  a  business  viewpoint.  The 
committee  therefore  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  houses  were  to  be  built,  they 


would  have  to  be  built  by  public-spirited 
citizens  who  had  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  city  at  heart  regardless  of  profit. 

In  July,  1919,  a  publicity  campaign  was 
launched  to  awaken  the  citizens  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  fact  that  before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  industries  would  demand  300 
more  employes,  which  would  mean  that 
more  houses  must  be  built,  because  the  liv- 
ing accommodations  were  at  that  time  be- 
ing taxed  to  their  limit.  By  the  middle  of 
August  public  sentiment  had  crystallized 
into  a  definite  demand  for  action.  A  citi- 
zens' mass  meeting  was  called,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  the  following  plan. 

Each  industrial  corporation,  mercantile 
firm  and  individual  in  the  city  that  was  con- 
sidered financially  able  to  do  so  was  called 
upon,  through  the  Commercial  Association's 
Housing  Committee,  to  build  from  one  to 
ten  houses.  A  total  of  54  houses  was 
pledged.  These  new  dwellings  were  to  be 
for  rent,  and  in  case  of  any  of  them  were 
sold  when  completed,  the  owner  was  to  use 
the  proceeds  for  the  construction  of  an- 
other house  at  once.  In  other  words,  each 
individual  and  firm  agreed  to  set  aside  a 
building  fund  of  its  own  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  dwellings  as  long  as  the 
city  needed  additional  housing  facilities. 
These  individual  building  funds  amounted 
to  about  $100,000  in  the  aggregate. 

Thirty-four  of  these  houses  are  now  com- 
pleted. Nine  of  them  have  been  sold  and 
the  proceeds  are  being  used  to  build  again. 
Out  of  the  remaining  20  of  the  original 
number  pledged,  17  will  be  finished  this 
summer.  The  construction,  type  of  house, 
location  and  the  actual  building  details  were 
left  entirely  to  the  owners,  the  only  require- 
ment being  that  the  dwellings  be  finished 
within  a  year  and  that  they  comply  with  the 
city  building  code  and  sanitary  regulations. 
The  houses  are  of  the  bungalow  type.  They 
range  in  price  from  $2,400  to  $3,000  and 
contain  from  four  to  seven  rooms. 

It  is  true  that  the  building  of  these  54 
houses  will  not  entirely  solve  the  city's 
housing  problem,  but  independent  private 
home  building  has  been  stimulated  by  this 
project  in  the  meantime,  and  the  situation 
is  greatly  improved. 

KEITH  SPADE, 
Secretary-Manager,     Portknd     Commercial    Asso- 
ciation. 

Editorial  Note. — See  the  earlier  achievement  of 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  along  this  line;  The  Akerican  CitYj 
Sept.,   1919,    p.    261. 
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THE  BUILDING   OCCUPIED   BY  THE   MAGAZINE    CLUB   OF   HASKELL,    TEX.,    WHICH   HAS 
BECOME  THE  CITY'S   COMMUNITY  CENTER 


Haskell   Magazine   Club   a    Wide- 
awake Civic  Institution 

Haskell,  Tex. — The  attractive  building 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
the  recently  acquired  home  of  the  Magazine 
Club  of  Haskell.  This  club  was  formed  by 
the  progressive  women  of  Haskell  eighteen 
years  ago,  before  even  a  railroad  passed 
through  the  town  and  when  it  was  a  tiny 
village  surrounded  by  vast  acres  of  pasture 
lands  on  which  roamed  Texas  "Longhorns." 
Haskell  is  now  a  thriving  little  city  of  3,000 
inhabitants. 

Besides  maintaining  a  library  as  one  of 
the  features  of  its  work,  the  Club  has  from 
the  beginning  been  a  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  Haskell  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  has,  in  fact,  led  almost 
every  movement  for  the  betterment  of  Has- 
kell, and  because  of  that  fact  it  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Women's  Commercial  Club. 

A  desire  for  a  club  home  or  community 
center  was  born  with  the  organization  of 
the  Magazine  Club.  At  first  a  room  was 
rented  and  furnished  for  its  use;  a  few 
years  later  a  small  frame  building  was  pur- 
chased, but  this  was  soon  outgrown.  In 
.1917  the  present  home  was  built.  It  is  a 
red  brick  bungalow,  consisting  of  a  recep- 
tion room,  the  library,  an  assembly  room,  a 
rest  room  and  a  kitchenette,  and  was  made 
possible  only  through  the  persevering  and 
untiring  efforts  of  the  club  members.  The 
building  fund  was  started  with  an  initial 
subscription  of  $1,000,  and  the  Club  raised 
the    remainder    by    various    means.      The 


original  cost  of  the  land  and  building  was 
$4,500,  but  the  property  is  now  valued  at 
$10,000. 

During  all  these  eighteen  years  the  Club 
has  perpetuated  the  library  as  a  public  in- 
stitution, opening  it  to  the  public  twice  a 
week.  The  present  building  houses  the 
library  very  comfortably.  It  is  also  used 
for  meeting  purposes  by  the  other  clubs  in 
Haskell,  and  it  is  always  open  to  the  young 
people  for  their  entertainments.  In  fact,  the 
building  is  known  as  the  community  center 
of  Haskell. 

MRS.   R.   R.   ENGLISH, 
Federation   Chairman,   Magazine   Club  of  Haskell, 
Tex. 

Profitable  Recreation  Promoted 
by  Albany  Chamber 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  baseball  games  con- 
ducted by  the  Twilight  League  in  Albany 
last  year  were  made  possible  by  the  good 
work  of  the  Recreation  Committee  of  the 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
raised  the  money  required  to  finance  the 
League.  The  League  was  formed  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Chari- 
ties, and  conducted  a  very  interesting  series 
of  baseball  games,  besides  a  number  of 
other  sports,  after  a  plan  outlined  by  the 
Commissioner.  The  games  were  played 
after  business  hours,  the  local  daylight  sav- 
ing law  making  it  possible  to  play  them  late 
into  the  evening.  As  a  recreation  measure 
they  proved  highly  successful,  for  they  held 
the  attention  of  young  athletes  from  the 
factories  and  other  walks  of  life  who  might 
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otherwise  have  found  their  recreation  in 
other  forms. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  more  than  a 
hundred  of  these  young  men  met  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  offices  one  Satur- 
day night  to  see  the  large  number  of  beau- 
tiful medals,  cups,  pennants,  banners  and 
flags  awarded  to  the  winners  by  Mayor 
Watt,  President  Winchester  and  other 
officials. 

The  League  has  started  off  this  year  with 
even  greater  enthusiasm  and  much  stronger 
support.  Games  are  being  played  this  year 
in  every  city  park  and  in  various  fields 
loaned  by  public-spirited  citizens.  One  of 
the  local  newspapers  has  offered  a  trip  to 
the  World's  Series  to  the  winning  ball 
teams.  Between  thirty  and  forty  men's 
teams  and  twelve  girls'  teams  are  playing 
baseball  on  a  regular  schedule.  The  League 
is  under  the  direction  of  its  president, 
George  Elwell,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Recreation  Committee  of  the  Albany  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Manager  McGraw,  of 
the  New  York  Giants,  and  other  prominent 
New  York  men  have  become  enthusiastic 
financial  supporters  of  the  League. 

ROY   S.   SMITH, 
Executive  Manager,  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

CampaigQ  for  Better  Dairy  Cows 

Concordia,  Kans. — A  $100,000  corpora- 
tion called  the  Cloud  County  Holstein- 
Friesian  Company  has  been  formed  by  the 
Concordia  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  value  of 
breeding  a  higher  quality  of  dairy  cattle 
than  has  heretofore  prevailed  in  the  county. 
The  plan  is  receiving  the  cooperation  of  the 
farmers,  and  the  company  is  really  a  part- 
nership arrangement  between  them  and  the 
city  business  men,  the  farmers  holding 
about  the  same  amount  of  stock  as  the  city 
men.    The  par  value  of  the  stock  is  $100. 

A  herd  of  200  pure-bred  Holstein  cows 
will  be  bought  with  the  funds,  and  the 
cows  placed  with  the  stock-holding  farmers, 
who  will  sign  a  contract  to  keep  them  for 
a  period  of  five  years.  The  assignment  of 
the  animals  will  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  company,  which  will  select 
the  farmers  according  to  their  reputed  fit- 
ness to  care  for  the  animals.  The  farmer 
must  hold  at  least  two  shares  of  stock  for 
each  animal  placed  on  the  farm. 

The  contract   with  the  farmer  dairymen 


will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  their  sharing 
equally  in  the  profits.  The  farmer  is  en- 
titled to  the  receipts  from  all  the  milk  and 
cream  produced  by  these  cows,  and  half  the 
value  of  their  calves  when  sold.  The  cost 
of  veterinary  service  is  to  be  shared  equally 
by  the  farmer  dairymen  and  the  company. 
The  plan  originated  with  the  agricultural 
agent  of  Pettis  County,  Mo.,  where  it  had 
been  in  operation  for  nearly  two  years 
when  it  began  to  attract  attention,  and  has 
been  copied  in  a  number  of  other  counties 
in  this  section.  A  prospectus  of  the  Cloud 
County  Holstein-Friesian  Company  outlin- 
ing the  plan,  and  a  copy  of  the  contract 
with  the  farmers,  may  be  had  by  addressing 
the  secretary  of  the  Concordia  Chamber. 

CHARLES  W.  COLLINS, 
Secretary,  Concordia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Armory  and  400  Infantrymen 
Secured  by  Commerce  Body 

Erie,  Pa. — When  the  Erie  Board  of  Com- 
merce learned  that  Erie  M^as  promised  an 
appropriation  from  the  state  for  a  battalion 
armory  if  the  city  would  raise  $35,000  for 
a  site  and  recruit  a  battalion  of  400  men  for 
the  Sixteenth  Infantry  of  the  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard,  it  took  steps  at  once  to  se- 
cure the  enlistment  of  the  required  number 
of  men.  As  Erie  has  never  supported  more 
than  one  company,  the  situation  presented 
some  difficulties,  but  the  city  needed  a  con- 
vention hall  very  badly  and  the  Board  real- 
ized that  it  M^as  its  duty  to  push  the  matter 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  funds  were  quickly  secured,  but  it 
was  seen  early  that  concentrated  effort 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  battalion  of 
400  men,  and  the  Board  therefore  assumed 
entire  charge  of  the  recruiting  work.  The 
usual  forms  of  appeal  through  publicity, 
speeches,  calls  and  entertainments  were 
used.  As  a  final  means  of  stimulating  the 
recruiting,  a  request  was  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment asking  that  a  regular  army  recruiting 
team  be  sent  to  Erie.  A  detachment  of 
thirty  men  with  two  officers  arrived  with 
camouflaged  trucks,  military  displays  and  a 
band,  and  made  appeals  to  the  men  in  the 
mills  and  offices,  and  in  two  weeks  suc- 
ceeded in  completing  the  required  enlist- 
ment and  in  establishing  for  the  first  time 
in  Erie  a  full,  four-company  battalion. 

H.  A.  DAVIDSON, 
Secretary,  Erie  Board  of  Commerce, 
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A  Campaign  to   Curb   "Fake" 
Stock-Selling  Companies 

HoLYOKE,  Mass.— The  Holyoke  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  a  wide-awake  Securities 
Investigation  Committee  which  has  em- 
barked upon  a  campaign  to  protect  the  citi- 


HAVE  YOU  BEEN  STUNQ  LATELY? 

Large  issues  of  stock  of  questionable 
value  have  been  sold  to  the  Holyoke 
public  and  stock  salesmen  have  pocketed 
enormous  commissions. 

Get-Rich-Quick  schemes  are 
offered  by  honey-tongued  sales- 
men, who  work  not,  neither  do 
they  spin.  The  wage  earner, 
whose  earnings  are  larger  than 
in  former  times,  is  the  principal 
victim. 

Can  you  readily  sell  your  in- 
vestment or  borrow  money  on 
it — that  is  the  test. 

If  your  investment  is  sound,  hold 
on  to  it:  but,  if  doubtful,  before  you 
get  hooked  in  too  deep,  read  in  the 
Telegram  and  Transcript  next  week's 
series  of  educational  investment  ad- 
vertisements, sponsored  by  the 


HOLYOKE  CHAMBER    OF   COMMERCE 

Denny  B.  Goode,  P.  M.  Judd, 

Secretary.  President. 

John  H.  Woods,  Chairman 
Securities  Investigation  Committee 


zens  of  Holyoke  and  vicinity  from  being 
"taken  in"  by  numerous  speculative  invest- 
ment companies  which  have  been  operating 
in  New  England. 

A  series  of  seven  advertisements  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Chamber's  committee,  to  be 
used  in  its  fraud  prevention  campaign. 
The  advertisements  are  worded  so  as  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  class  of  people 
liable  to  be  caught  in  the  nets  spread  by 
the  smooth  salesmen  of  these  companies. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  purchase  a  set  of 
advertisements  that  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose, but  nothing  suitable  could  be  found  on 
the  market,  and  the  advertisements  are 
therefore  of  the  Chamber's  own  prepara- 
tion. One  of  them  is  reproduced  herewith. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
such  advertisements  to  avoid  the  use  of 
names  or  identifying  descriptions  which 
;na^  invite  suits  for  slander  or  libels 


The  Chamber  learns  that  although  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  was  invested 
by  Holyoke  citizens  in  such  securities 
within  the  past  year,  not  one  dollar  was  in- 
vested by  them  during  the  first  week  after 
the  campaign  had  been  launched,  and  many 
investors  who  had  not  completed  payments 
on  their  stock  are  making  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  soundness  of  the  securities. 

Enrollments  for  Summer  School  of 
Community    Leadership 

With  the  enrollment  by  July  5  of  no 
students  for  the  1920  session  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Community  Leadership,  to  be  held 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  August  16  to  2.y,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  City  Bureau, 
attendance  at  previous  sessions  will  be  ex- 
ceeded by  a  considerable  number.  At  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago,  50  students 
were  enrolled.  Just  how  much  the  school 
has  grown  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  enrollment  for  its  first  session  five  years 
ago  totalled  just  15  students.  Last  year  the 
attendance  was  191. 

The  Bureau  considers  that  it  was  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  being  invited  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
use  such  buildings  on  the  campus  as  the 
needs  of  the  Summer  School  might  require. 
A  determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  this 
location  was  the  prospect  of  no  overcrowd- 
ing. Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  various  Greek-letter  fraternities  ad- 
jacent to  the  campus  for  the  rental  of  their 
houses  during  the  school  session,  and  a 
caterer  who  handles  sessions  of  this  charac- 
ter in  various  universities  during  the  sum- 
mer months  is  to  look  after  the  feeding  of 
the  visitors.  In  all  these  respects  the  1920 
school  will  have  a  distinct  advantage  over 
previous  sessions. 

That  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  students  are  planning  to  combine  the 
school  session  with  a  vacation  for  their 
families  can  be  seen  from  the  number  of 
requests  already  recorded  for  reservations 
for  the  v/ives  and  children. 

Madison  offers  splendid  opportunities  for 
just  such  a  vacation.  Aside  from  the  recre- 
ational facilities  which  the  city  itself  offers, 
all  the  facilities  provided  to  take  care  of 
the  6,000  regularly  enrolled  students  of  the 
university  will  be  available  to  the  summer 
ijcjippl  students  and  their  families. 
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English  City  Department  Does  Promo- 
tional Work* 


A  CITY  department  doing  the  work  of 
a  chamber  of  commerce  may  seem 
strange  to  American  readers,  but  in 
England  at  least  one  municipality  cooper- 
ates with  the  business  man  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  entire  department  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment is  given  over  to  the  promotional 
work  which  we  ordinarily  associate  with 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  case  in  Sheffield.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting, therefore,  to  learn  how  the  Shef- 
field city  government  is  equipped  to  help 
in  promotional  work. 

A  Development  Department  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  town  hall  as  "one  of  the 
public  services  of  the  city  to  secure  the  de- 
velopment of  Sheffield  as  a  business  and 
commercial  center;  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  expansion  of  its  staple  industries;  to 
secure  the  introduction  of 
new  industries ;  and  to  de- 
velop vacant  land  for  fac- 
tory and  works  purposes." 

The  Development  Com- 
mittee has  nineteen  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Town 
Council.  On  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  ten  mem- 
bers are  representatives 
of  education,  commercial, 
manufacturing  and  labor 
organizations.  Ten  city 
officials  compose  the  Of- 
ficials' Committee.  There 
are  the  following  sub- 
committees :  Audit ;  Gen- 
eral, including  City  Ex- 
tensions, Civic  Survey, 
Town  Plan ;  Transport ; 
Reconstruction  and  New 
Industries;  Publicity.  The 


Reconstruction  and  New  Industries  sub- 
committee is  composed  of  representatives! 
of  chambers  of  commerce,  the  cutlery  in- 
terests, engineering  employers,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sheffield,  and  the  Federated 
Trades  Council. 

Among  the  objects  for  which  the  De- 
velopment Department  was  organized  are 
the  following: 

To  assist  in  the  expansion  of  existing  in- 
dustries and  in  the  establishment  of  new  ones 

To  arrange,  in  conjunction  with  the  Uni- 
versity, for  a  system  of  research  which  will 
benefit  the  smaller  manufacturers  who  have 
not  the  laboratory  facilities  enjoyed  by  the 
great  armament  firms 

To  encourage  manufacturers  to  rebuild  out- 
of-date  premises  so  as  to  secure  better  health 
for  their  workers;  to  extend  the  welfare  work 
which  did  so  much  to  ameliorate  industrial 
conditions  during  the  war;  and  to  substitute 
gas  or  electrical  power  for  steam  power,  where 


THE    WOODLAND    SCENERY    IN    THIS    PLATGBOUND    IN    SHEF- 
FIELD, ENG.,  HAS  BEEN  PRESERVED,  DESPITE  THE  FACT  THAT 
THE     WATER-POWER     AFFORDED     BT     THE    STREAM    FLOWINa 
THROUGH  IT  IS  UTILIZED  FOR  MERCANTILE  PURPOSES 


•  Editorial  Note. — Here  in  America  we  still  have 
chambers  of  commerce  that  think  it  is  their  duty  to 
"fight"  their  city  governments  in  order  to  bring  about 
certain  much  desired  and  long  overdue  rnunicipal  im- 
provements. In  a  rather  unusual  article  entitled 
"Boards  of  Trade  versus  Boards  of  Assessors"  which 
appeared  in  The  American  City  in  November,  1915, 
Charles  H.  Ingersoll  held  the  conflict  up  to  ridicule. 
The  efficient  board  of  trade  "brings  prosperity  to  a 
community  by  promoting  municipal  improvements, 
which  in  turn  attract  new  industries,  but  compared  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  board  of  assessors,  the  board  of 
trade,"  to  use  Mr.  IngersoU's  language,  "has  to  take 
a  back  seat."  The  board  of  trade  brings  prosperity — 
the  board  of  assessors  promptly  takes  it  away. 


this  is  practicable,  in  order  to  lighten  the  smoke 
nuisance 

To  assist  transport,  housing  schemes,  etc., 
and  to  undertake  a  civic  survey  and  town 
plan  which  will  guide  the  development  of 
Sheffield  during  the  next  fifty  years 

To  fix  routes  for  roads  and  to  correlate  every 
existing  road  with  all  new  extensions 

To  fix  areas  in  which  factories  may  be 
erected,  and  probably  to  prohibit  the  erection 
of  domestic  houses  in  certain  localities,  and 
insure  the  development  of  housing  extensions 
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in  relation  to  tram  and  transport  routes 

To  clear  certain  slum  areas  and  to  provide 
children's  playgrounds 

The  picture  on  page  69  shows  how  the 
Development  Department  has  helped  to  pre- 
serve the  sylvan  beauty  of  one  of  Sheffield's 
playgrounds.  Through  this  dale  flows  a 
sparkling  rivulet  which  still  affords  water 
power  to  an  old  grinding  wheel  or  mill,  a 
quaint  survival  of  ancient  methods  of  cut- 
lery manufacture.  Although  the  water- 
power  has  been  utilized,  it  has  not  been  de- 
veloped at  the  expense  of  the  city's  play- 
grounds. 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  Development 


Department  has  been  to  issue  a  cinema 
film  depicting  the  municipal,  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  city. 
Scenes  are  shown  of  public  buildings  and 
various  places  of  interest  in  and  around 
Sheffield,  also  of  the  municipally  controlled 
commercial  enterprises.  Special  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  industries  in  the 
preparation  of  this  film,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  made  available  to  manufacturers 
to  display  the  industries  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  The  film  has  been  taken  on  a  tour 
of  the  world,  under  the  auspices  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  the  British  consuls  in 
the  places  visited. 


How  a  Church  Helped  to  Beautify  a  City  by  Increasing 

the  Park  Area 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  SCIENTIST,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  PURCHASED  LAND  CONTIG- 
UOUS TO  THE  CHURCH  AND  LAID  OUT  ATTRACTIVE  CONVENTIONAL  GARDENS  PROVIDING 
BREATHING  SPACES  IN  A  SOMEWHAT  CONGESTED  PORTION  OF  THE  CITY.  VINE-COVERED 
TRELLISES  ON  THE  WALLS  OF  BUILDINGS  AT  THE  BORDERS  OF  THIS  AREA  ADD  TO  THE 
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Municipal  Reference  Libraries  as  an  Aid 

to  City  Officials  and  Chambers 

of  Commerce 


SOCIAL  and  economic  developments  of 
the  last  few  years,  bringing  about  con- 
stantly changing  conditions  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  municipal  government, 
have  necessitated  on  the  part  of  city  offi- 
cials, secretaries  of  chambers  of  commerce 
and  others  upon  whom  devolve  the  conduct 
of  civic  affairs,  an  intensified  course  of 
study  and  reading  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems arising  daily.  More  and  more  are 
these  people  turning  to  the  printed  page  for 
solution  of  the  perplexities  created  by  the 
increasing  demands  on  them  in  the  highly 
specialized  business  of  conducting  munici- 
pal affairs  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

To  meet  this  situation,  municipal  refer- 
ence libraries  have  been  established  in  a 
number  of  cities,  affording  service  of  ines- 
t"mable  value  in  solving  intricate  problems. 
Special  collections  of  books,  magazines, 
pamphlets  and  documents  covering  every 
phase  of  municipal  activity  are  within  im- 
mediate reach,  not  only  of  city  and  cham- 
ber of  commerce  officials,  but  of  all  citizens 
who  daily  seek  information  on  thousands 
of  subjects.  Specially  trained  librarians 
have  charge  of  these  departments,  pro- 
viding a  maximum  of  service  at  a  minimum 
of  trouble  and  delay.  In  many  other  cities 
the  same  work  is  carried  on,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent at  least,  by  public  libraries,  particu- 
larly through  special  municipal  reference 
departments. 

Facts  regarding  agriculture,  industry 
and  commerce ;  art,  science  and  the  humani- 
ties; business  and  the  professions,  are 
accessible  for  all  at  municipal  reference 
libraries  or  through  the  reference  depart- 
ments of  public  libraries.  Does  a  mayor 
wish  to  learn  what  action  has  been  taken  by 
a  city  a  thousand  or  more  miles  away  re- 
garding the  street  railway  problem,  for 
instance,  a  telephonic  message  to  the  spe- 
cial librarian  brings  the  information  in 
detail  within  a  few  minutes.  Does  a 
prospective  traveler  desire  to  know  some 
recondite  fact  as  to  the  customs  in  the  far 
East,  a  short  conversation  with  the  libra- 
rian puts  him  in  possession  of  the  informa- 
tion.    A  manufacturer  wishes  to  learn  of 


trade-mark  regulations  in  some  foreign 
land;  through  the  same  medium  he  is  in- 
formed in  a  very  brief  time.  What  was 
the  market  price  of  lead  on  January  5, 
1906?  asks  a  broker,  and  without  delay  he 
is  told.  Examples  without  end  could  be 
given  to  show  the  immense  benefit  of  the 
institution  to  the  public  at  large. 

Close  cooperation  upon  the  part  of  pub- 
lic libraries  and  municipal  reference 
libraries  with  secretaries  of  chambers  of 
commerce  is  obviously  an  essential  to  the 
eft'ective  working  of  such  a  clearing-house 
of  information.  Few  classes  of  people  are 
called  upon  to  furnish  so  much  diversified 
information  as  librarians  and  secretaries 
of  these  commercial  organizations.  The 
latter  are  indeed  fortunate  if  there  is  a 
reference  library  in  the  city  in  which  they 
function.  S'o  wide  a  range  is  covered  in 
the  publications  in  the  special  collections 
that  a  brief  research  will  shed  the  required 
light  on  practically  any  question. 

Municipal  reference  libraries  undoubt- 
edly mean  a  large  saving  in  public  expendi- 
tures. By  including  in  the  collections  re- 
ports of  special  investigating  commissions, 
documents  of  civic  proceedings  in  other 
cities,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  technical 
books,  the  need  of  further  commissions  to 
delve  into  the  matter  at  hand  at  consider- 
able length  and  original  research  is  ob- 
viated. It  often  has  happened  that  an  ap- 
pointive body  has  proceeded  to  the  final 
stages  of  an  inquiry  into  certain  conditions 
and  then  there  has  come  a  change  in  ad- 
ministration and  the  commission  has  been 
discharged.  No  report  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  is  left  on  file,  and  if  the  new 
administration  wishes  to  continue  the  mat- 
ter another  commission  is  named  and  the 
entire  field  is  again  covered,  with  the  re- 
sultant added  expense.  Whereas,  had  the 
report  of  the  preceding  commission  been  on 
file  the  subject  could  be  continued  from  the 
point  at  which  it  was  dropped. 

As  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  foreign 
trade  the  public  library  is  comingf  rapidly 
to  the  fore.  Both  exporters  and  importers 
are  employing  its  service  advantageously. 
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BONDING 


Municipal  Finance 

ACCOUNTING 


TAXATION 


SALE  of  municipal  bonds  over  the  city 
counter  to  the  public  is  financing 
Seattle's  preliminary  development  of 
power  on  the  Skagit  River,  a  project  that 
will  ultimately  utilize  600,000  horse-power 
for  transmission  over  160,000-volt  lines  no 
miles  in  length,  harnessing  the  mountain 
torrent  to  serve  the  industries  of  the  city. 

The  first  authorized  issue  of  $600,000 
was  offered  to  the  public  June  i,  and  within 
two  weeks  one-third  of  the  amount  had  been 
subscribed.  A  constant  stream  of  inquiries 
from  prospective  investors  indicates  that 
the  balance  will  be  taken  up  rapidly. 

The  bonds,  which  bear  6  per  cent  interest, 
are  in  denominations  of  $100,  $200,  $500, 
and  $1,000.  The  first  denomination  is  pay- 
able in  six  years,  maturing  in  ten ;  the  sec- 
ond payable  in  eleven  years  and  maturing 
in  13;  the  $500  bonds  are  payable  in  13 
years  and  mature  in  15;  and  the  $1,000  is- 
sues are  16-20's.  It  is  the  plan  to  retire 
$40,000  annually,  $200,000  each  being  is- 
sued of  the  $100  and  $1,000  denominations, 
and  $100,000  each  of  the  other  two.  The 
$1,000  bonds  were  practically  sold  out 
within  two  weeks. 

This  is  the  second  time  Seattle  has  of- 
fered public  utility  bonds  over  the  counter, 
an  issue  of  $60,000  having  been  made  a 
little  more  than  two  years  ago  for  exten- 
sions of  the  municipal  car  lines,  prior  to 
the  transaction  by  which  the  city  acquired 
the  entire  transportation  system.  At  that 
time  more  than  $200,000  was  offered  in  sub- 
scriptions. The  favorable  reception  of  the 
opportunity  prompted  a  pledge  that  the  of- 
fering of  Skagit  bonds  would  be  made  di- 
rect, which  is  being  fulfilled  in  the  current 
issue. 

Funds  thus  raised  are  being  applied  to  pre- 
liminary construction  on  the  project,  in- 
cluding the  building  of  23  miles  of  railroad 
to  connect  the  site  with  existing  transporta- 
tion lines,  a  sawmill  with  25,000  board  feet 
daily  capacity  for  camp  construction,  and 
the  building  of  a  camp  that  will  house  from 
400  to  500  workmen  for  three  years  or  more, 


with  especial  attention  to  their  comfort  and 
convenience.  The  railroad  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  first  of  January  next,  accord- 
ing to  schedule.  A  small  power  plant  of 
3,000  horse-power  is  to  be  constructed  on 
New  Harlem  Creek,  with  an  overhead  of 
550  feet  to  furnish  power  for  work  on  the 
big  plant. 

The  first  unit  will  be  known  as  the 
"gorge  plant."  It  involves  construction  of 
a  dam  approximately  240  feet  high,  the 
water  being  conducted  to  the  power-house 
through  a  10,000-foot  tunnel  with  a  cross- 
section  of  400  square  feet.  Units  of  25,000 
kilowatts  each  will  be  installed. 

Other  plants  of  the  same  size  and  capac- 
ity will  ultimately  be  installed  further  up- 
stream at  Diablo  and  Ruby.  At  the  latter 
place  a  dam  400  feet  high  will  impound 
storage  equal  to  1,000,000  acre  feet,  in- 
creasing the  low-water  flow  from  800  to 
3,200  second-feet.  The  head  of  water  be- 
tween the  gorge  plant  and  Ruby  will  be  800 
feet.  A  total  of  600,000  horse-power  is  to 
be  secured  from  the  stream  after  the  Ruby 
reservoir  is  completed,  approximately  equal 
to  the  present  entire  development  at 
Niagara. 

The  stream  is  located  in  Whatcom  County 
within  the  Washington  National  Forest, 
and  permit  for  its  development  has  been 
granted  to  the  citv  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  this  tremendous  potential 
service,  the  city  has  already  in  operation  a 
plant  (-,f  17,000  horse-power  on  its  Cedar 
River  site,  which  will  be  more  than  doubled 
on  early  completion  of  a  new  unit  to  utilize 
the  power  from  flood  waters.  The  water  is 
taken  ^rom  Cedar  Lake,  source  of  tlie  city's 
water-supply,  carried  16,000  feet  through  a 
pipe  line  to  the  power-house,  and  thence 
back  to  the  river  12  miles  below  the  lake. 
From  the  river  the  water  is  piped  to  the 
reservoirs  within  the  city. 

HAROLD   CRARY, 
Assistant    Publicity    Director,    Seattle    Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Commercial  Club. 
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A  Rational  Method  of  Developing  a 
Shallow-Ground  Water-Supply 

The  Method  Applied  in  Witt,  111.,  Should  Be  Used  in  All  Investigations 

By  W.  P.  D.  Warren 

Miller,  Holbrook,  Warren  &  Company,  Consulting  Engineers.  Decatur,  111. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  per- 
plexing problems  which  an  engineer 
is  called  upon  to  solve  is  that  of  de- 
veloping a  supply  of  water  from  shallow- 
ground  wells.  To  the  public,  the  big  im- 
pounding reservoir,  with  a  "visible  supply 
of  water,"  is  a  real  engineering  accomplish- 
ment ;  at  times,  however,  it  may  be  exactly 
otherwise. 

The  writer  has  given  some  study  to  the 
development  of  both  impounded  and  well 
supplies  and  fully  appreciates  the  necessity 
of  the  impounding  reservoir  under  certain 
conditions.  The  plan  of  developing  water 
from  wells  is  an  extremely  old  one,  and  yet 
one  on  which  the  best  technical  advice 
should  be  obtained  before  final  plans  for 
developing  an  impounding  reservoir  are 
adopted. 

A  Typical  Problem 

Witt,  III.,  is  a  city  of  3,000  population, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  encountered 
there  are  more  or  less  typical,  it  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  method  of  developing  v/ater 
from  shallow-ground  wells,  to  which  it  is 
desired  to  call  attention. 

The  first  information  given  the  writer  at 
Witt  was  that  the  City  Council,  as  a  whole, 
wanted  a  visible  supply  of  water,  also  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  a  well  supply,  as 
both  mines  in  that  vicinity  were  dry,  and 
further  that  the  only  wells  near  the  city 
were  shallow  and  showed  no  promise  of  an 
adequate  quality.  Further  investigation 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  engineers  for 
the  State  Water  Survey  had  been  over  the 
ground  several  years  previously  and  had 
made  a  brief  and  valuable  report.  Below 
is  an  extract  from  the  Letter  of  Transmit- 
tal of  Paul  Hansen,  engineer,  in  which  he 
pointed  a  way  to  the  proper  solution.  The 
date  of  this  letter  is  June  4,  1913 : 

"At  present  there  are  no  available  data 
which  would  point  to  a  successful  water- 
supply,  but  it  would  seem  worth  while  to 
prospect    by    means    of    test    wells,    especially 


toward  the  northeastward,  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles,  where  the  city  of  Nokomis  has 
been  very  successful  in  securing  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  from  wells  penetrating  sand 
and  gravel  in  the  drift  at  a  depth  of  about  40 
feet." 

Investigation  of  Well  Supply 

In  undertaking  to  develop  a  well  supply, 
the  writer  was  limited  in  the  beginning  by 
a  resolution  of  the  City  Council  to  the  effect 
that  not  more  than  six  wells  should  be 
drilled.  Investigation  showed  that  the 
mine  in  the  south  part  of  the  city  and  the 
mine  about  one  mile  north  of  the  city  were 
dry,  and  that  the  closest  known  well  propo- 
sition was  at  Nokomis,  about  4^  miles 
northeast  of  Witt.  The  Nokomis  supply 
is  from  six  6-inch  wells  about  40  feet  deep, 
the  wells  being  driven  into  the  drift  and 
passing  through  20  feet  of  soil  and  clay  and 
25  feet  of  coarse  water-bearing  sand  and 
gravel.  The  gravel  appeared  to  be  of  a 
gray  or  bluish  color  with  little  silt  or  clay 
in  it. 

It  was  thought  that  a  supply  for  Nokomis 
might  be  located  further  down,  in  a  general 
southwesterly  direction  toward  Witt,  but 
east  of  the  closest  point  to  the  city  limits 
by  about  3,000  feet. 

Drilling 

The  location  chosen  for  putting  down 
test  hole  number  i  was  in  about  the  center 
of  the  valley,  two  miles  southwest  of  No- 
komis and  roughly  in  line  with  the  No- 
komis wells  and  the  mine  test  hole  one  mile 
southwest  of  Nokomis,  as  above  referred  to. 
At  a  depth  of  20  feet  a  very  excellent  quality 
of  water-bearing  sand  and  gravel  was  en- 
countered and  was  found  to  be  10  feet  in 
depth,  giving  a  total  depth  of  30  feet  for 
the  well.  The  well  driller  called  attention 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  well  casing  and 
drill  seemed  to  go  through  this  gravel  de- 
posit, and  stated  that  the  flow  of  the  water 
appeared  to  be  extremely  "free."  This 
gravel  was  of  a  grayish  or  bluish  color. 
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In  selecting  a 
site  for  hole  num- 
ber 2,  it  was  de- 
cided to  choose  a 
point  on  the  west 
edge  of  the  val- 
ley, so  the  hole 
was  located  with- 
in a  short  dis- 
tance of  a  little 
branch  entering 
the  valley,  and  as 
a  result  consider- 
able silt  and  clay 
were  found  in 
the  sand.  The 
sand  did  not  run 
as  coarse  as  in 
hole  number  i , 
and  was  of  a  yel- 
lowish color.  It 
was  concluded 
that  this  hole 
was  on  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the 
deposit,  for  it  was 
very  similar  to 
holes    put    down 

about  that  time  at  the  mine  located  one  mile 
south  of  Nokomis,  which  was  known  to  be 
east  of  the  main  gravel  deposit. 

Hole  number  3  was  about  200  feet  east 
of  number  2,  but  showed  much  fine  sand. 
Holes  numbers  4  and  5,  which  were  about 
500  feet  north  of  holes  numbers  2  and  3, 
also  showed  more  or  less  fine  sand.  Hole 
number  5,  however,  showed  better  sand,  and 
as  it  lay  more  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
valley  it  was  concluded  that  further  drill- 
ing would  locate  the  coarse  material  where 
the  flow  through  the  gravel  would  be  more 
"free." 

Considerable  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  at  this  time  to  induce  the  city  officials 
to  stop  such  "useless  waste  of  money"  in 
drilling  holes  out  in  the  country  and  to 
either  put  down  some  holes  in  Witt,  where 
the  city  owned  several  vacant  lots,  or  aban- 
don the  drilling  entirely.  This  attitude  at 
Witt  was  anticipated,  and  was  cleared  up 
only  by  a  careful  statement  of  the  methotls 
being  followed  in  the  development  of  this 
supply. 

The  Ratioual  Method  of  Determining 
Amount  of  Water  Available 

In  the  study  of  the  problem  at  Witt  care- 
ful search  was  made  of  available  works  on 


MAP   OF  THE   TERRITORY  ADJACENT   TO   WITT,   WHICH   WAS   EXPLORED 
FOR   GROUND   WATER-SUPPLY 


water-supply  from  wells,  and  only  a  very 
few  authors  were  found  who  gave  a  clear 
and  reasonable  method  of  procedure  for  the 
development  of  a  shallow-ground  water- 
supply. 

The  watershed  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing sketch  made  to  the  northeast  of  Witt 
is  20  square  miles  in  area,  a  sufficient  catch- 
ment area  from  which  to  secure  water  for  a 
much  larger  city.  The  yield  of  this  area  is 
dependent  upon  the  depth  of  the  saturated 
water-bearing  material.  With  the  large 
number  of  holes  put  down  on  this  area  the 
average  depth  of  saturated  water-bearing 
material  was  found  to  be  approximately 
20  feet. 

The  velocity  of  flow  is  governed  in  a 
large  measure  by  the  size  of  the  sand  and 
gravel  particles,  the  coarse  material  per- 
mitting the  water  to  flow  much  more  freely. 
The  material  ranged  in  size  from  fine  sand 
to  particles  of  gravel  1  inch  in  size. 

The  available  ground  storage  was  de- 
termined by  learning  the  length,  width  and 
depth  of  the  saturated  water-bearing  ma- 
terial, computing  the  storage  in  gallons  on 
the  basis  of  one-third  the  volume  of  sand 
being  vo'd  space,  and  also  on  the  basis 
that  one-third  the  average  annual  rainfall. 
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or  12  inches,  was  the  available  underground 
run-off. 

Testing  the  Supply 

Some  authorities  consider  a  long-con- 
tinued pumping  test,  covering  a  period  of 
several  v^^eeks  or  several  months,  as  neces- 
sary. While  a  sparkling  stream  delivered 
from  a  well  for  several  weeks  will  look 
quite  convincing  to  many,  and  in  fact  may 
prove  of  some  value  in  a  study  of  the  sup- 
ply, it  is  probably  more  often  misleading 
than  valuable.  As  an  illustration,  assume 
we  desire  to  test  a  well  by  pumping  at  a 
rate  of  1,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  30 
days,  also  that  the  deposit  from  which  the 
supply  is  furnished  has  a  storage  capacity 
of  60,000,000  gallons,  with  a  somewhat  lim- 
ited watershed  area.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
the  well  might  be  pumped  the  full  30  days 
and  appear  to  be  strong  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  addi- 
tional 30  days'  pumping  would  exhaust  the 
supply.  It  is  readily  apparent,  therefore, 
that  a  pumping  test  alone  cannot  be  con- 
clusive. 

The  pumping  tests  at  Witt  were  carried 
on  over  a  period  of  about  two  weeks.  It 
was  frankly  stated  to  the  officials  at  the 
time,  however,  that  a  pumping  test  over  any 
considerable  number  of  days  was  not  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  previous  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  elements  which  controlled 
the  supply.  The  test  of  the  well  indicated 
a  large  quantity  of  water  available.  A  yield 
of  70  gallons  a  minute  was  secured  when 
lowering  the  water  level  in  the  well  about 
8  feet  to  a  depth  of  about  14  feet  below  the 
ground  surface.  The  well  was  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  equipped  with  a  number  20 
Cook  screen,  6  feet  long.  With  the  greater 
area  of  openings  in  screen  or  greater  lower- 
ing of  water  level  a  greater  yield  would  be 
secured.  The  ground  water  level  was  low- 
ered but  a  little  at  a  distance  of  20  feet 
from  the   well. 

Special  Features  of  the  Witt  System 

The  final  plan  at  Witt  was  to  construct 
a  circular  concrete  pump  house  22  feet  in 
diameter,  built  over  two  lo-inch  wells 
spaced  18  feet  center  to  center,  the  pump 
house  being  set  10  feet  in  the  ground  in 
order  to  reduce  the  lift  of  the  centrifugal 
pumps.  There  will  really  be  only  about  6 
feet  of  lift   for  the  pumps  under  present 


conditions,  due  to  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  ground. 

A  reinforced  concrete  water  tank  20  feet 
in  diameter  was  built  on  the  highest  point 
in  the  city.  The  tank  is  100  feet  in  height, 
the  upper  30  feet  having  70,000  gallons 
storage  capacity.  Two  electric  pumping 
units  have  been  installed,  either  of  which 
has  sufficient  capacity  to  take  care  of  normal 
requirements.  It  would  probably  have  been 
a  better  plan  to  install  one  electric  motor 
and  one  automobile-type  gasoline  engine 
as  auxiliary  source,  each  connected  to  a 
separate  centrifugal  pump. 

Costs 

The  total  cost  of  the  supply  system,  in- 
cluding wells,  pumping  station  complete 
with  equipment,  8-inch  cast  iron  pipe  line 
to  city  limits,  a  distance  of  3,000  feet,  and 
the  70,000-gallon  reinforced  concrete  water 
tank,  was  less  than  $25,000,  or  about  one- 
fifth  the  estimated  cost  of  an  impounded 
supply. 

The  distribution  system  was  let  as  a 
separate  contract  in  1919,  and  cost  approxi- 
mately $10,000  per  mile,  including  valves 
and  hydrants,  the  total  cost  of  the  distribu- 
tion system  being  about  $70,000  for  the  7 
miles.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  entire  cost 
of  both  the  supply  and  the  distribution  sys- 
tems was  only  about  75  per  cent  of  the  es- 
timated cost  of  an  impounded  supply  alone. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  it  is  desired  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  following  propositions: 

1.  With  a  saturated  water-bearing  ma- 
terial located  on  a  catchment  area  of 
proper  extent,  a  shallow-ground  water- 
supply  may  be  developed  at  far  less  expense 
than  an  impounded  supply. 

2.  The  radius  of  investigation  for  shal- 
low-ground water-supplies  should  be  in- 
creased so  that  it  shall  not  only  include  the 
city  limits  but  extend  for  a  distance  of  5, 
or  possibly  even  10,  miles  beyond  the  city 
limits,  depending  on  local  conditions  and 
the  availability  of  an  impounded  supply. 

3.  The  quality  of  water  secured  from 
one  test  well  in  a  valley  may  be  entirely 
different  from  that  in  another  well  in  the 
same  general  region. 

4.  The  quantity  of  water  available  from 
a  saturated  water-bearing  material  should 
be  determined  for  various  cities  and  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  public  record. 
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The  Elimination  of  Dust  and  Dirt  by 
Street  Washing 

By  J.  T.  Fetherston 

Formerly  Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning,  City'of  New  Yorlc 


STREET  cleaning  methods  during  the 
last  thirty  years  have  undergone  great 
changes,  for  two  important  reasons: 
first,  a  better  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  public  discomfort  due  to  street  dirt; 
second,  the  development  of  modern  machin- 
ery for  removing  the  cause. 

Fine  Dust — The  Great  Offender 

Street  refuse  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Coarse  refuse  which  is  deposited  on  the 

pavement  surface 

2.  Rubbish  thrown  on  the  pavement  by  the 

public  in  violation  of  ordinances 

3.  Fine  dust  caused  by  the  grinding  up  of 

coarse  refuse;  building  material 
stored  on  the  street;  cuts  in  the 
pavement;  dust  from  chimneys,  etc. 

It  is  the  third  class  that  causes  the  great- 
est discomfort,  expense  and  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  public.  This  is  due  to  the  blow- 
ing about  of  particles  of  dust  which  may 
carry  disease  germs  to  be  breathed  by  the 
people,  and  the  settlement  of  dust  in  the 
houses  and  upon  goods  displayed  in  stores. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  fine  dust  has  been 
the  greatest  single  cause  for  recent  changes 
in  street  cleaning  methods.  These  changes 
have  materially  increased  the  comfort  of  the 
public  and  probably  have  been  instrumental 
in  making  many  economies  in  business. 

Recent  Changes  in  Street  Cleaning 
Methods 

Not  many  years  ago  hand  sweeping  and 
machine  sweeping  with  horse-drawn  rotary 
brooms  were  almost  entirely  relied  upon  for 
the  cleaning  of  pavements.  Neither  of 
these  methods  removed  more  than  the 
coarse  material,  and  sprinkling  was  ex- 
tensively used  to  control  the  fine-dust  nui- 
sance. This  at  best  was  only  of  temporary 
benefit,  lasting  only  as  long  as  the  water 
remained  on  the  pavement.  On  hot  days 
the  water  evaporated  so  rapidly  that  its 
effect  was  evident  for  only  a  short  time. 

With  the  increase  of  motor  vehicle  traf- 
fic and  the  extensive  building  of  smooth 
pavements,  sprinkling  became  a  fertile 
cause  of  accidents  both  to  automobiles  and 


horses,  for  wet  pavements  when  dirty  are 
very  slippery. 

In  an  attempt  to  find  some  method  of  re- 
moving the  fine  dust,  development  has  pro- 
ceeded along  several  lines:  improved 
sweeping;  pavement  washing;  cleaning  by 
air  movement  or  vacuum. 

The  development  of  better  sweeping  ma- 
chines has  mainly  included  an  enclosed  ro- 
tary broom  combined  with  a  sprinkling  at- 
tachment and  some  scheme  for  automatic- 
ally removing  the  dirt  from  the  surface  of 
the  street  and  conveying  it  to  a  compart- 
ment, from  which  it  was  later  dumped, 
either  at  the  point  of  disposal  or  in  piles 
upon  the  street. 

Pavement  Washing  Generally  Effective 

The  developments  in  pavement  washing 
have  been  widespread  and  varied.  They 
may  be  classed  in  three  general  groups: 
hand  flushing;  machine  flushing;  squeegee- 
ing. 

The  first  method,  while  it  appears  to  be 
the  most  efficient,  is  generally  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  second,  because  of  the 
labor  required,  the  larger  use  of  water,  and 
the  limited  area  covered. 

The  second  method  has  progressed  from 
the  horse-drawn  machine  using  a  sealed 
tank  and  depending  upon  air  pressure  to 
force  the  water  through  the  nozzles,  to  a 
Jiorse-drawn  machine  with  an  auxiliary 
gasoline  engine  and  pump  mounted  at  the 
rear,  and  finally  to  a  motor-driven  flusher 
either  with  an  auxiliary  motor  and  pump 
mounted  at  its  rear  or  utilizing  the  truck 
motor  to  drive  the  pump  as  well  as  to  pro- 
pel the  machine. 

With  motor-driven  units  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  cover  large  areas  at  a  minimum  of 
expense  and  with  an  economical  use  of 
water.  It  is  also  possible  to  work  the  equip- 
ment for  sixteen  or  more  hours  per  day, 
which  means  a  material  reduction  in  cost 
and  meets  the  requirements  of  the  city 
where  the  business  section  can  be  cleaned 
only  at  night  but  where  the  residential  dis- 
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tricts  can  be  cleaned  during  the  day. 

The  modern  flusher  will  remove  not  only 
the  small  particles  of  dirt  but  the  coarse 
material  as  well  from  either  rough  or 
smooth  pavements  and  will  do  a  better  job 
on  pavements  in  poor  repair  than  can  be  per- 
formed by  other  types  of  apparatus.  It 
successfully  combats  the  fine-dust  nuisance, 
following  nature's  method  of  cleaning  with 
flowing  water  liberally  applied.  In  the  hot 
summer  season  a  wet-cleaned  street  is  a 
great  relief,  actually  and  psychologically. 


Cleaning  by  Air  Movement  or  Vacuum 
Still  in  the  Development  Stage 

Cleaning  by  air  movement  or  vacuum  is 
a  recent  development  and  must  as  yet  be 
considered  only  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Its  greatest  success  to  date  has  been  in 
naturally  dry  climates  or  in  cities  where  the 
temperature  in  the  winter  goes  below  freez- 
ing for  a  considerable  period,  yet  whose 
streets  are  generally  free  from  snow.  In 
other  words,  vacuum  cleaning  is  used  in 
locations  where   flushing   is  prohibited   by 


CONCRETE    PAVEMENT    ON    MT.     PLEASANT    AVENUE,    FT.    THOMAS,    CAMPBELL 
COUNTY,    KENTUCKY.     A    GREAT    IMPROVEMENT    OVER    DUSTY    DIRT    ROADS 


The  third  method  is  limited  to  smooth 
pavements.  Squeegeeing  may  be  termed  the 
mechanical  scrubbing  of  pavements  with  a 
rotary  rubber  squeegee  attached  to  a  horse- 
drawn  or  a  motor  vehicle.  A  tank  of  water 
is  carried  which  supplies  the  sprinkling 
nozzles  in  front  of  the  squeegee.  It  has 
been  found  that  squeegeeing  is  limited  in 
its  effective  performance  to  smooth  pave- 
ments in  good  repair.  It  is  only  locally  ap- 
plicable and  has  had  a  limited  use. 


temperature,  yet  where  fine  dust  must  be  re- 
moved. The  machines  so  far  built  have 
been  only  partially  successful  in  cleaning 
rough  pavements. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  air  movement  equipment,  while  success- 
ful in  some  communities,  has  so  far  failed 
to  meet  the  demand  for  a  machine  which 
will  be  generally  usable  and  which  at  the 
same  time  will  successfully  solve  the  fine- 
dust  problem. 


At  least  one  road  engineer  will  get  adequate  compensation  for  his  labor  and 
skill — Texas  has  raised  its  state  highway  engineer  to  $10,000  a  year.  He  is  the 
highest  paid  of  all  the  state  officials,  but  who  is  doing  more  important  work? 
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The  Pageant  of  "The  Light"  Makes  Clear 
the  Duty  of  Any  City  to  Its  Schools 

By  Charles  H.  Lake 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WHEN  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation held  its  annual  convention 
in  Cleveland  last  February,  the 
visiting  members  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  attend  a  performance  of  "The  Light," 
an  educational  pageant  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Miss  Catherine  T.  Bryce.  Since 
the  initial  performance,  "The  Light"  has 
been  presented  in  scores  of  American  cities 
and  towns  and  has  come  to  be  considered 
a  dist'nct  contribution  to  the  field  of  edu- 
cational literature.  It  is  written  as  an  alle- 
gory in  which  the  principal  character,  "Any 
City,"  is  shown  the  various  stages  in  the 
learning  process  by  the  supporting  charac- 
ter, "Education." 

As  the  play  opens,  Any  City  is  seated  in 
his  study,  considering  the  different  items  on 
the  tax  budget  of  the  city  for  the  coming 
year.  Settled  comfortably  in  his  easy  chair, 
he  approves  item  after  item  of  the  budget, 
hesitating  only  over  the  appropriation  for 
the  schools  of  the  city,  which  he  cuts  down 
in  order  to  avoid  reducing  the  budgets  for 
the  other  departments.  With  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work  of  adjusting  the 
budgets  so  that  all  departments,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  schools,  shall  have 
all  that  is  needed.  Any  City  falls  asleep,  and 
Education,  holding  aloft  her  light,  appears 
before  him  in  a  dream  and  shows  him  a 
series  of  pictures  of  the  development  of 
education  through  the  ages.  Education  has 
had  many  names,  and  one  after  another  they 
occupy  his  attention.  Scenes  depicting  Ex- 
perience, Tradition,  Invention,  Training, 
Discipline,  The  First  Lesson  in  Democracy, 
The  Book,  Force,  Training  for  Democracy, 
The  Warning,  and  The  Summation  of  Edu- 
cation's Dream,  pass  in  succession,  as  Any 
City  looks  on  with  ever-increasing  interest. 

Education  first  shows  him  a  typical  il- 
lustration of  teaching  by  experience.  She 
takes  him  back  through  the  ages  to  the 
time  of  the  earliest  Indian  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  who  learned  only  by  bitter  ex- 
perience that  some  of  the  pretty  fruits  of 
the  forest  were  not  for  the  use  of  man. 

Tradition  is  represented  by  women  grind- 


ing corn  between  two  stones.  One  of  them 
ventures  to  suggest  that  there  may  be  some 
better  way  to  grind  corn,  but  the  others 
rail  at  her  for  even  thinking  of  using  any- 
thing different  from  the  methods  handed 
down  to  them  in  tradition. 

A  scene  from  Hiawatha  in  which  i)icture 
writing  is  introduced  typifies  invention. 
Training  is  represented  by  groups  of  Greek 
boys  and  girls  in  athletic  contests  and  danc- 
ing, and  discipline  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
whose  fortitude  never  wavers  in  the  most 
trying  crisis. 

The  first  lesson  in  democracy  is  a  scene 
in  a  feudal  castle  of  the  days  of  King  John. 
A  humble  subject  expresses  a  longing  to 
have  a  part  in  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  time — to  read  the  illuminated  books, 
to  play  and  to  sing  as  the  troubadour  sings. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  rebukes  him  savagely 
and  tells  him  that  such  things  are  only  for 
the  nobles;  but  a  minstrel  present  who  has 
just  come  from  the  king's  court  tells  the 
baron  that  things  are  no  longer  so,  that 
the  Magna  Charta  has  been  signed  and 
henceforth  justice  shall  be  denied  no  man, 
be  he  baron  or  serf,  and  from  this  time  on 
education  tends  toward  democracy. 

Force  is  represented  by  the  old-time 
"dame  school,"  where  the  bundle  of 
switches,  the  dunce  cap  and  stool,  and  other 
early  methods  of  punishment  were  much  in 
evidence.  0 

A  model  school  is  shown  in  the  next  pic- 
ture. In  this  school  there  is  a  well-trained 
teacher;  the  individual  interests  and  apti- 
tudes of  the  pupils  are  receiving  considera- 
tion in  the  wide  range  of  work  that  is  being 
given.  The  equipment  is  good.  This  sort 
of  school  is  made  possible  by  liberal  tax 
schedules  and  a  progressive  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  taxpayers.  Miss  Bryce  says, 
through  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
pageant : 

"No  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  the  public  to 
make  that  all  schools  in  the  country  may  be 
brought  to  this,  may  be  advanced  beyond  it. 
It  is  owing  to  the  self-denial  and  patriotism  of 
the  best  teachers  of  America  that  the  average 
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SCENE  FROM  THE  PAGEANT  OF 


'THE  LIGHT,"   REPRESENTING  THE  WATS  OF  TRADITION- 
WOMEN  GRINDING  CORN 


Standard  of  her  schools  is  as  high  as  it  is  to- 
day; it  is  because  of  their  untiring  efforts  that 
America  has  schools  to-day  beyond  the  price 
the  public  is  paying  for  them. 

"It  is  to  the  school  children  of  to-day,  chil- 
dren with  a  thorough  education,  trained  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  who  have  learned 
to  stick  to  a  thing  until  it  is  finished,  children 
who  are  healthy  and  courteous  and  patriotic, 
that  you  must  look  for  the  controllers  of  the 
future  destinies  of  America.  Upon  the  train- 
ing you  give  them  now  depends  the  fate  of  the 
nation  in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  We  are 
at  the  dividing  of  the  ways.  The  public  must 
either  provide  the  means  for  the  democratic 
training  of  all  boys  and  girls  or  permit  class 
distinctions  in  citizens  of  a  republic." 

The  "Warning,"  a  contrasting  picture, 
shows  a  school  in  which  a  poorly  trained 
teacher  tries  to  "keep  school"  under  most 
distressing  conditions.  The  schoolroom  is 
crowded  with  children  who  have  to  work 
under  such  handicaps  that  they  have  no  re- 


spect for  the  school  nor  their  attempts  at 
education. 

The  pageant  closes  with  a  summation  of 
Education's  dream.  In  the  background  are 
shown  the  past  steps  in  education,  and  in 
the  foreground  the  children  who  are  the 
hope  of  America. 

As  the  curtain  goes  down  on  the  final 
picture,  Any  City  awakes  and,  of  course, 
revises  upward  the  budget  for  the  schools. 

Miss  Bryce  is  an  author  of  considerable 
note,  having  written  several  elementary 
readers  and  volumes  of  stories  for  chil- 
dren. Until  recently  she  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  elementary  grades  in  the  Cleve- 
land schools,  but  has  now  become  Assistant 
Professor  of  Elementary  Education  in  the 
newly  established  School  of  Education  at 
Yale.  As  such,  she  will  occupy  the  unique 
position  of  first  woman  professor  in  the 
history  of  Yale. 
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A  Columbian  Lightning  Hoist  and  Dump  Body  mounted  on  one  of  the  Government  FWD 
trucks.     The  Indiana  State  Highway  Commission  has  65  trucks  with  this  equipment. 

Performance  Counts  In  Road  Building! 

That  is  why  the 

Columbian    Lightning    Hand   Hoist 

is  so  often  specified  when  purchasing  road  equipment. 
Its  record  of  successful  performance  in  the  past  assures 
you  of  its  ability  to  serve  you  satisfactorily  and  economic- 
ally in  the  future.  No  matter  what  kind  of  a  truck  you 
are  using,  the  COLUMBIAN  LIGHTNING  HOIST  in  con- 
nection with  a  Columbian  Steel  Dump  Body  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  road  building  equipment  by  its 
speed,  capacity,  and  ease  of  operation. 

The  COLUMBIAN  LIGHTNING  HOIST  is  based  on  mechanical 
principles  so  simple  that  there  is  practically  no  chance  for  it  to  get 
out  of  order,  yet  so  sound  that  one  man  can  easily  dump  a  5-ton 
load.  While  it  has  been  built  with  the  idea  of  quality  rather  than 
price,  yet  the  first  cost  is  so  reasonable  that  this,  together  with  the 
absence  of  maintenance  costs,  makes  the  Columbian  Hoist  a  most 
satisfactory  purchase  from  the  standpoint  of  economy. 

Write  us  today  for  our  illustrated  circular  No.  97  and 
learn  how  Columbian  Dumping  Equipment  can  serve  you. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEllANKCa 
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Small -Town  Problems 

By  Karl  B.  Lohmann 

Town  Planner,  Pennsylvania  State  Bureau  of  Municipalities 


TOWNS  must  be  more  than  a  mere  col- 
lection of  houses,  stores  and  fac- 
tories. They  should  be  places  in 
which  residents  can  take  pride  and  comfort, 
where  the  normal  expectation  is  growth 
and  development,  and  the  proper  object  of 
such  development  is  production  of  one 
form  or  another  based  upon  healthy  living 
conditions. 

They  should  embrace  a  proper  system 
with  appropriate  alignment,  gradient  and 
widths,  adapted  to  the  present  and  future 
demands  of  traffic.  They  should  include 
parcels  of  land,  appropriate  in  size  and  lo- 
cation, held  in  advance  for  the  public  struc- 
tures that  must  come  in  the  life  of  the 
town.  They  should  give  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  no  small  town  can  expect  to  clinch 
its  hold  as  the  recreative  center  of  the  open 
country  or  as  a  real  home  town,  unless 
there  are  places  of  play  and  wholesome  rest, 
parks  and  playgrounds  for  children  and 
adults. 

Moreover,  the  right  sort  of  town  requires 
that  homes  must  be  more  than  mere  houses. 
They  must  be  attractive  and  convenient  in 
character  and  equipment,  with  adequate 
surroundings  provided,  and  where  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  located  are  not  de- 
filed by  unsightly,  noisy  and  ill-smelling 
industries.  Our  small  towns  must  be  clean 
— clean  in  air,  water  and  drainage — clean 
of  obstructions  on  the  streets,  of  litter,  poles 
and  wires,  and  billboards ;  clean  of  tin  cans 
and  ashes  in  the  yards,  and  trimmed  up 
where  possible  with  grass,  flowers,  shrubs 
and  trees.  We  must  never  forget  that  an 
unclean  town  cannot  be  wholesome,  healthy 
and  attractive  until  it  is  made  sanitary  and 
clean  and  green. 

If  in  such  considerations  as  the  above 
we  discover  how  far  and  wherein  we  have 
fallen  short  of  the  physical  standard  of  the 
ideal  for  small  towns,  it  devolves  upon  each 


of  us  to  help  lift  to  that  standard  the  va- 
rious features  of  the  town. 

That  may  be  accomplished  best  if  incor- 
porated in  some  definite  purpose  or  pro- 
gram. France  recently  passed  a  law  com- 
pelling every  town  and  village  to  lay  out 
its  future  development  according  to  princi- 
ples of  modern  city  planning — or,  in  other 
words,  in  some  kind  of  definite  program. 
Each  of  our  towns  might  heed  that  won- 
derful example.  It  is  entirely  possible  and 
practical  for  them  to  do  so.  It  is  merely 
the  application  of  good  business  principles, 
wherein  a  plan  or  program  of  action  is  the 
guide. 

By  working  together,  the  town  council, 
the  city  commission,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  civic  improvement  society,  or 
any  one  of  several  organizations,  has  it  in 
its  power  to  make  important  strides  in  the 
preparation  of  a  concrete  study  or  ideal 
towards  which  the  town  should  move. 

In  small  towns  where  a  comparatively 
new  policy  is  to  be  inaugurated,  the  latter 
is  ofleii  met  with  a  persistent  prejudice  and 
indifference  that  manifests  itself  in  mis- 
understanding and  cross-purposes  within 
the  community.  The  spirit  will  vanish 
when  the  people  fully  realize  that  the  de- 
velopment of  healthy,  efficient  and  self- 
sufficing  towns,  according  to  the  best  mod- 
ern practices,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
best  development  of  the  people  within  such 
towns  and  indispensable  to  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  our  country  life,  and  that  it 
is  to  the  best  interests  of  industry  and  pro- 
duction. 

What  an  extraordinary  call  such  possi- 
bilities for  general  welfare  make  upon  our 
civic  conscience.  It  opens  up  an  immense 
field  of  possible  service  wherein  fairness, 
understanding,  cordiality  and  community 
spirit  must  flourish  and  opens  the  way 
toward  better  towns. 
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Municipalities  as  well  as  counties 
md  townships  will   find  these 
iulverts  a  great  convenience 
or  special  classes  of  service. 
Phey  are  specially  useful 
v^hen  the  fill  is  not  suffi- 
iently  heavy  to  permit 
he  use  of  round  pipe 
or  the   capacity 
leeded.    Top  sec- 
ions  in  multiples 
if  two  feet, 
bottom    sec- 
i  o  n  s    in 
3ngths  of 
,    8,    10 
nd  12 
eet. 
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When 
a    pipe 
becomes 
clogged  it 
is    easy    to 
dig  down  and 
lift  the  two 
foot    top    sec- 
tions where  the 
stoppage  exists 
after  which  the  top 
section  can  be  re- 
placed   without .  the 
necessity  of  digging  up 
the  whole  pipe  or  stop- 
ping   traffic    altogether. 
Let  us  have  your  address 
so  we    can    send    further 
particulars. 


THE   NEWPORT 
CULVERT    COMPANY 

NEWPORT,  KY, 
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Letting  Nature  Seem  to  Have  Her  Way 

in  City  Parks 

The  Development  of  Rock  Creek  Park,  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  John  B.  Woods 


THE  latest  effort  to  join  the  two  largest 
l^arks  in  the  National  Capital  and  thus 
link  the  Potomac  river  front  with  the 
semi-wilderness  of  the  Rock  Creek  valley 
promises  to  be  successful.  The  problem, 
aside  from  the  matters  of  obtaining  money 
and  condemning  the  necessary  land,  is  one 
of  redeeming  a  neglected  and  ill-appearing 
ravine  and  improving  it  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  place  it  upon  an  esthetic  plane  with, 
the  two  larger  preserves.  This  ravine  is 
at  present  given  over  to  dumps  and  ware- 
houses and  a  canal  terminus,  while  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  same  valley  have  long 
since  been  developed  into  a  wonderland  of 
forest  and  meadow.  In  the  final  working 
out  of  the  plans  for  Rock  Creek  Park,  and 
in  the  linking  of  it  with  Potomac  Park  and 
the  Mall,  many  interesting  features  of  engi- 
neering have  been  brought  out,  and  there 
are  several  valuable  points  to  be  noted  by 
all  who  are  devoting  time  and  thought  to 
the  general  subject  of  city  parks. 

The  Ravine  as  an  Asset 

Many  of  our  cities  are  scarred  with  ra- 
vines and  stream  beds.  Sometimes  instead 
of  deep-cut  valleys  there  are  muddy  and 
marshy  flats  with  lazy  creeks  or  rivers 
meandering  through.  And  often  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  those  concerned  is  to  fill  up 
these  places  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are 
objects  of  scorn  and  the  cause  of  a  consid- 
erable wave  of  civic  shame  at  every  election 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  deep  valley, 
even  though  it  be  the  natural  receptacle  of 
all  tin  cans  and  other  cast-off  material  from 
every  house  within  easy  hauling  distance, 
is  susceptible  to  a  type  of  development  that 
makes  it  a  positive  asset  to  the  community. 
There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  a  nat- 
ural watercourse,  and  most  ravines  have 
streams  at  their  bottoms,  or  would  have 
them  if  nature  were  not  kept  from  her  own 
devices  by  man-made  piles  of  rubbish. 

Rock  Creek  Park,  with  its  two  thousand 
acres  of  wilderness,  criss-crossed  with 
bridle  paths  and  motor  roads,  was  formerly 


such  a  ravine,  cutting  the  northwestern  sec- 
tion of  Washington  in  a  north-and-south 
direction.  But  after  a  few  years  of  intelli- 
gent effort  the  creek  valley  has  become 
probably  the  most  natural  and  delightful 
recreation  spot  inside  the  borders  of  any 
eastern  city,  and  its  makers  are  now  looking 
forward  to  the  last  step  in  its  consolidation 
with  the  other  public  lands.  What  Wash- 
ington has  done  can  be  accomplished  by 
any  other  city  and  should  be  attempted  by 
every  community  that  is  blessed  with  usable 
land  in  the  form  of  stream  valleys  or 
ravines. 

Clearing  up  the  Borders 

One  interesting  result  of  improving  such 
waste  places  is  the  change  in  building  enter- 
prises which  take  place  along  the  rim  of  the 
parks.  In  the  old  days  Washington  was 
cursed  with  many  old  tumble-down  shacks, 
perched  upon  the  edges  of  the  ravine.  Tow- 
ard the  lower  end  of  the  valley  there  were 
power  plants  and  unimportant  factories  of 
one  kind  and  another,  whose  chief  char- 
acteristic in  common  was  lack  of  beauty 
either  of  line  or  coloring.  But  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  park  a  new  idea 
came  into  common  circulation,  and  people 
began  to  understand  that  a  park  was  a 
splendid  thing  to  have  as  a  front  yard.  So 
building  lots  on  the  streets  overlooking  the 
park  came  to  demand  premiums  in  the  mar- 
ket. New  subdivisions  were  opened  up  and 
taken  by  builders.  And  naturally  the  types 
of  houses  erected  upon  such  lots  were  in 
keeping  with  the  enhanced  values  of  the 
land.  In  other  words,  the  park  brought  an 
immediate  and  considerable  increase  in 
property  values  and  indirectly  caused  the 
building  of  better  homes  along  its  borders. 

Formerly  the  region  on  the  western  rim 
of  the  valley  was  occupied  by  farmers  and 
small  shack  owners  who  worked  for  them. 
But  the  farms  have  now  been  put  into  large 
estates  or  subdivided  into  improvement  set- 
tlements, and  many  splendid  residences  over- 
look the  wooded  ravine.     An  inconsrruous 
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Otterson  Auto-Eductor 
Cleans  Catch  Basins 

Saves  Time-Money-Lrabor 


The  Otterson  Auto=Eductors 

cities  now  using  them : — 


are  saving   thousands  of  dollars  yearly  to  the  following 


Seattle.  Wash.,  i  machine 
Portland,  Ore.,  i  machine 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  i  machine 
Chicago,  III.,  I  machine 
Chicago,  111.,   repeat  order,  6  machines 
Chicago  Park  Board,  i  machine 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  2  machines 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  repeat  order,  2  ma- 
chines 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  i  machine 
Indianapolis,     Ind.,     repeat     order, 

I  machine 
Louisville,  Ky.,  i  machine 
Louisville,  Ky.,  repeat  order,  i   ma- 
chine 


Akron,  Ohio,  i  machine 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  i  machine 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  i  machine 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  i  machine 
Providence.  R.  I.,  i  machine 
Providence,  R.  I.,  repeat  order,  i  ma- 
chine 
Richmond,  Va.,  i  machine 
Bridgeport,  Cotin.,  i  machine 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  I  machine 
U.  S.  Army  Camps: 
Camp  Meade 
Camp  Gordon 
Camp  Lee 
Honolulu,  H.  I. 


Efficient,  economical  and  sanitary  in  operation.     Cleans  catch  basins  in  from  four  to 

twenty  minutes : 

Hqtulpment   mounted   on   any   S-TON 
Chassis   of   suitable   standafd   n^alce. 

THE  OTTERSON  AUTO-EDUCTOR  CO. 


817  FAIRBANKS  BLDG. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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STONE  BRIDGE  OVER  RAPIDS  IN  ROCK  OREEE 


example  of  the  general  effect  is  found  in 
the  gas-works  which  squats  in  the  midst  of 
a  newly  developed  exclusive  residential  sec- 
tion at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  valley. 
The  gas-works  has  been  there  several 
years,  but  the  fine  homes  have  come  recently 
as  a  result  of  the  latest  extension  of  the 
building  of  a  beautiful  bridge  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sheridan  Circle. 

Beauty  and  Convenience  in  the  Park 

Of  course,  there  are  several  principal 
needs  which  a  good  park  must  meet.  They 
may  be  hastily  summed  up  as  trees,  grass, 
water,  roads,  bridges,  and  resting  places. 
The  working  out  of  various  combinations 
of  such  features  is  the  congenial  task  of  the 
park  engineer,  and  should  be  a  soul-satis- 
fying labor  for  any  man.  In  Rock  Creek 
Park  the  stream  naturally  is  the  jewel,  with 
its  frequent  rapids  and  occasional  dam  to 
give  a  pond  now  and  again.  On  either  side 
of  the  creek  well-kept  roads  for  motor  traf- 
fic wind  through  narrow  meadows,  while 
bridle-paths  also  cross  in  and  out.  Back 
on  either  side  the  ground  is  broken  in 
small  hills  which  form  somewhat  irregular 
valley  walls.  These  slopes  are  heavily 
wooded  with  many  hardwoods  and  one  or 
two  of  the  yellow  pines.  Unfortunately, 
the  chestnut  blight  has  made  serious  inroads 
upon  the  chestnut  trees,  and  a  considerable 
work  of  clearing  away  dead  trees  is  in 
prospect.      In   this    climate,   however,   thq 


other   species   will    soon   fill  the  vacancies 
left  by  the  dying  specimens. 

One  special  feature  is  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Garden,  which  has  been  joined  to 
the  main  park  and  is  open  to  everybody 
every  day.  Footpaths  traverse  the  hills  and 
cross  the  creek  over  rustic  bridges,  and  the 
bridle-paths  also  wind  about  through  the 
semi-wilderness.  Hard-surfaced  roads 
lead  away  toward  the  city  and  toward  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  in  fairly  easy  grades. 
Comfort  stations  have  been  provided  in 
close  proximity  to  the  most  favored  of  the 
picnic  spots,  but  they  are  practically  hidden 
in  the  woods.  So  well  has  everything  been 
planned  that  a  thousand  automobiles,  hun- 
dreds of  horsemen  and  thousands  of  pic- 
nickers and  pedestrians  can  use  the  park 
together  without  undue  crowding. 

In  the  development  of  the  principal  stream 
the  effort  has  been  made — and  with  success 
— to  have  wild  water  and  rocks  alternate 
with  quiet  ponds  where  wild  ducks  swim' 
about.  Stone  dams  have  been  built,  and 
along  the  margins  of  the  ponds  willows  have 
been  planted.  Where  there  are  rapids  the 
stream  has  been  left  alone,  except  for  an 
occasional  abutment  of  rock  to  keep  the 
banks  from  washing  away  in  time  of  fresh- 
ets. Four  fords  have  been  built,  with 
bridges  to  handle  the  motor  and  animal 
traffic  when  the  water  is  so  high  as  to 
render  fording  a  dangerous  matter.  The 
fords  ha.ve  been  paved  with  rock,  and  small 
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Mueller  Stop  Cocks.  Sill  Cocks  and  Basin  Cocks 

Correct  designs,  the  right  raw  materials  and  a  fine 
precision  in  -w^orkmanship,  make  /Wc/H'LLf'/?  Brass  Goods 
stan^^very  test,  and  give  dependable  and  enduring  service. 
In  the  Mueller  line  you  will  find  only  such  goods  as  you 
can  conscientiously  recommend  and  absolutely  depend  upon 
at  all  times.  E-1700,  E-1712,  £-2005  and  E-2010  here  shown. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Mail  orders 
given  immediate  attention. 

H.  MUELLER  MFG.  CO.,  DECATUR.  ILLINOIS 

Phone  Bell  153 

"Water,  Plumbing  and  Gas  Brass  Goods  and  Tools 

New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St.  San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St. 

Phone  "NVatkins  5397  Phone  Sutter  3577 

Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada 

Mueller  Metals  Co..  Pt.  Huron.  Mich..  Makers  of  Red  Tip  Brass  and  Copper  Rod  and  Tubins: 

Forsinss  and  Castings  in  Brass.  Bronze  and  Aluminum:  also  Screw  Machined  Products. 
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dams  have  been  laid  across  the  stream  above 
the  fords  to  control  the  water  flow.  These 
crossing  places  are  of  peculiar  interest  in 
view  of  modern  motoring,  for  the  automo- 
biles make  use  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  bridges  when  the  water  is  favorable.  In 
fact,  they  are  a  distinctly  popular  feature. 

Bridges  have  been  designed  to  carry  out 
the  suggestion  of  forest  conditions.  Paths 
are  carried  across  the  streams  on  rustic 
structures  of  poles  and  planks,  and  the 
roadways  are  linked  with  stone  and  concrete 
spans  with  graceful  arches.  The  automo- 
bile roads  have  been  planned  with  great 
skill,  and  several  bridges  have  been  built 
across  the  heads  of  tributary  ravines  to 
carry  the  roads  out  of  the  park  on  both 
sides.  Three  particularly  good  summit 
drives  are  provided,  overlooking  the  wood- 
lands below.  There  are  several  entrances 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  and  a  single 
criticism  might  be  made  of  them.  It  would 
be  more  convenient  for  the  motoring  public 
if  guiding  signs  were  placed  at  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  park  instead  of  at  only  one 
or  two.  Several  of  these  entrance  roads  are 
all  but  hidden  in  a  maze  of  streets,  and 
motorists  often  make  mistakes  when  search- 
ing for  the  proper  routes.  There  are  many 
parks  in  various  cities  which  might  be  rend- 
ered more  accessible  by  guide-posts  placed 
at  considerable  distances  from  the  actual 
gateways. 


For  nature  lovers  it  is  only  necessary  to  ' 
indicate  paths;  given  the  suggestion,  they 
will  wander  back  into  the  forest  to  rest  and 
enjoy  life.  The  problem  of  caring  for  peo- 
ple who  prefer  the  grass  plots  and  meadows 
is  somewhat  more  difficult.  A  few  shelters 
have  been  provided  for  such  parties  who 
may  be  caught  by  sudden  showers,  and 
rustic  seats  are  to  be  found  among  the 
copses  and  along  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
One  good  and  sensible  feature  of  the  picnic 
equipment  is  the  use  of  concrete  luncheon 
tables,  which  may  be  kept  clean  even  out 
of  doors.  Several  springs  of  pure  water 
have  been  made  available  for  picnic  use. 
Parking  spaces  have  been  prepared  for  cars. 
In  brief,  the  picnic  is  an  institution  of  the 
park,  and  the  people  respond  by  taking 
proper  care  of  their  papers  and  boxes, 
throwing  them  into  the  wire  receptacles  pro- 
vided for  them. 

Nowadays  the  wilderness,  if  it  has  good 
roads  traversing  it,  is  more  popular  than 
formal  landscape.  And  city  parks  may  be 
converted  into  such  wilds  by  simply  allow- 
ing Nature  to  have  her  way.  If  forests 
can  be  combined  with  meadows,  and  water- 
courses included,  the  result  is  entirely  pleas- 
ing and  suits  a  multitude  of  human  tastes. 
Any  city  with  an  unsightly  ravine  or 
swampy  river  meadow  may  consider  with 
profit  the  manner  of  improving  Rock  Creek 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


On  the  Calendar  of  Conventions 


July   2G-.30.— Toronto,    Ont. 

International  Association  of  Fire  Engineers. 
Annual  convention.  Acting  Secretary,  Stephen 
E.  Hoey,  Koom  1130,  Municipal  Building,  New 
York  City. 

August    3-7— St.   Thomas,  Ont. 

Dominion  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs.  Annual 
convention.  Secretary,  Chief  James  Armstrong, 
Kingston,   Ont. 

August  9. — Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  Commercial  Secretaries'  Asso- 
ciation. Annual  meeting.  Secretary  L.  H.  Dun- 
can, Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

August  10. -—Portland,  Ore. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Annual 
convention.  Acting  Secretary,  H.  S.  Crocker, 
33  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 

August  16-17.— Madison,   Wis. 

Wisconsin  Association  of  Commercial  Secre- 
taries.  Annual  meeting.  Secretary,  Don  E. 
Mowry,  Board  of  Commerce,   Madison,  Wis. 

,  August  17-27. — Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Open  Forum  National  Council.  Summer  school 
of  open  forum  methods.  Secretary,  Harold  Mar- 
shall, 359  Boyleston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

August   24-26. — York,    Pa. 

League  of  Cities  of  the  Third  Class  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Annual  convention.  Secretary,  Fred  H. 
Gates,  City  Clerk,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


August   25-27.— Windsor,   N.   S. 

Union  of  Nova   Scotia   Municipalities.     Annual 
convention.      Secretary,     Arthur     Roberts,     Town 
Solicitor,   Bridgewater,   N.   S. 
September   7-10. — Holvoke,    Mass. 

New  England    Water    Works   Association.     An- 
nual   convention.       Secretary,    Frank    J.     Clifford, 
Dedham,  Mass. 
September  13-16.— Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Pacific   Coast   .Association    of   Fire    Chiefs.     An- 
nual    convention.      Secretary,     Ex-Chief    H.     W. 
Bringhurst,    Seattle,    Wash. 
September   13-17. — San    Francisco,    Calif. 

American    Public    Health    Association.     Annual 
meeting.     .Secretary,    .\.    W.    Hedrich,    169   Massa- 
chusetts .Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
September   20-23. — New  Orleans,  La. 

Southwestern    Water    Works    Association.     An- 
nual convention.     Secretary,   E.  L.  Fulkerson,  617 
Washington   Street,  Waco,  Tex. 
October  12-15. — St.   Louis.   Mo. 

American  Society    of   Municipal  Improvements. 
Annual    convention.      Secretary,    Charles    Carroll 
Brown,    404   Lincoln   Avenue,    Valparaiso,    Ind. 
October  13-15. — Amherst.  Mass. 

American    Civic    Association.     Annual    conven- 
tion.     Secretary,    E.    E.    Marshall,    Union    Trust 
Build.ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 
October  '16-19. — Springfield,    Mass. 

American  Country  Life  Association.  Annual 
conference.  President,  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield. 
Amherst,    Mass. 
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After  Using  Tarvia 

The  same  section  of  street  after 

re-surfacing  with  local  gravel, 

made    tmooth,    dustless    and 

ffic  proof  by  treatment  with 

urvia  A"  and  "Tarvia B". 


''There  are  no  arguments  against 
saving  what  youVe  got" — 


THE  war  taught  us  many  things,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  thrift — pertinently 
termed  saving  what  you've  got."  Thrift 
showed  us  that  last  year's  shoes  could  be  re- 
soled and  that  the  old  suit — with  little  mending 
and  pressing — had  another  year's  wear  in  it. 

It  showed  many  cities  and  towns  that  the 
policy  of  saving  what  you've  got"  could  be 
applied  to  their  road  problems.  They  reasoned 
this  way: 

High  costs  may  offer  good  arguments  for 
delaying  new  road  construction  at  this  time, 
but  t/iere  are  no  arguments  against  saving  what 
you've  got.  To  neglect  the  roads  already  built  is 
waste,  and  waste  is  a  crime." 

If  your  macadam  roads  are  good,  keep  them 
good;   if  they're  in  bad  shape,  repair  them! 

That  may  mean  Tarvia  patching  and  sur- 
face-treating; the  widening  of  narrow  roads  by 
adding  Tarvia  macadam  shoulders,  or  it  may 
mean  utilizing  the  old  macadam  as  the  foun- 
dation for  a  traffic-proof  Tarvia  top. 


Road  improvements  like  these  are  not  make- 
shift methods.  They  are  the  logical  solution 
of  the  good  roads  problem  in  hundreds  of 
communities  today. 

Best  of  all,  the  cost  is  low,  the  maintenance 
cheap  and  the  satisfaction  a  blessing  to  the 
entire  community. 

Tarvia  roads  are  mudless,  dustless,  water- 
proof and  frost-proof.  The  smooth-running, 
durable  surface  resists  the  hardest  traffic. 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  consult  with  you, 
without  obligation,  in  solving  your  road 
problems  with  Tarvia. 

Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as 
road  authorities.  The  Barrett  Company  has  orsranized  a 
Special  Service  Department  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on 
all  road  problems.  If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office 
regarding  road  conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the 
matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of  experienced  engin- 
eers. This  service  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  better 
roads  and  lower  taxes,  this  Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 
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The  Roads  That  Bridge-Tolls  Built 

New  Highways  of  Clarke  County,  Washington 

By    B.    L.    Dorman 

Clarke  County  Engineer 


THE  first  motive  which  prompted  the 
county  officials  and  good  roads  boost- 
ers of  Clarke  County,  Wash.,  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  intensive  road  improve- 
ments was  to  aid  the  county  in  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  hundreds  of  boys  who  had 
given  their  services  to  their  country  in  the 
great  war.  This,  under  the  conditions  of 
our  finances,  was  a  difficult  problem,  and, 
if  carried  out  to  an  extent  that  would  be  of 
any  appreciable  benefit,  must  of  necessity 
tax  our  resources  to  the  limit. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  at 
the  beginning  of  1919  was  about  $15,000,- 
000.  According  to  the  law  we  could  bond 
the  county  for  5  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
value  of  the  real  property.  In  1914  the 
county  voted  bonds  for  $500,000  to  pay  for 
Clarke  County's  share  of  the  Columbia 
River  interstate  bridge,  which  spans  the 
Columbia  between  Vancouver  and  Portland, 
Ore.  To  reimburse  the  county  for  this  ex- 
penditure without  taxing  excessively,  the 
toll  system  was  established  on  the  bridge, 
and  the  bonds  were  to  be  paid  for  from 
this  revenue. 

The  Bridge  Revenues  Piled  Up 

The  bridge  was  opened  to  traffic  Febru- 
ary 14,  1917,  and  in  July,  1918,  $50,000  was 
applied  on  the  bonds.  Meanwhile  the  traffic 
across  the  bridge  increased  wonderfully 
and  the  revenues  accordingly.  Some  of  the 
bonds  could  not  be  redeemed  for  more  than 
ten  years,  so  this  meant  that  we  must  either 
reduce  the  price  of  tolls,  allows  the  bond  re- 
demption funds  to  pile  up  in  the  treasury, 
or  devise  some  way  of  using  them. 

It  was  suggested  that  we  might  use  some 
of  the  money  to  pave  our  highways,  but 
this  suggestion  brought  forth  many  pro- 
tests from  those  who  paid  heavy  tolls  for 
crossing  the  bridge.  By  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  the  county  officials  and  good  roads 
boosters,  however,  the  State  Legislature  of 
1919  passed  a  bill  permitting  the  county  to 
use  the  net  revenue  from  the  bridge  in  con- 
struction of  hard-surface  pavements  until 
June   I,   1921,     It  was  estimated  that  this 


revenue  would  run  from  $10,000  to  $15,000 
per  month. 

There  is  another  law  whereby  the  county 
may  construct  paved  highways  under  the 
local  improvement  plan;  the  property  ad- 
jacent to  the  road  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles  on  either  side  should  bear  25  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  the  road 
district  in  which  the  highway  is  located  25 
per  cent,  and  the  county  at  large  50  per  cent. 
The  local  improvement  district  has  ten 
years  in  which  to  pay  its  portion  of  the 
cost  on  the  installment  plan,  and  the  dis- 
trict and  county  five  years.  The  law  also 
gives  the  County  Commissioners  the  right 
to  incur  a  bond  issue  for  3  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  county,  to  apply  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

We  began  with  a  little  talk  and  a  few 
newspaper  articles  on  "How  we  might  get 
out  of  the  mud."  Within  two  months  there 
were  petitions  filed  with  the  County  Com- 
missioners for  more  roads  than  we  could 
build  in  two  years.  Our  allotment  of  Fed- 
eral Aid  funds  for  the  years  1919  and  1920 
was  $336,700.  We  promptly  matched  it 
with  our  interstate  bridge  funds,  for  which 
we  have  completed  and  under  contract  18 
miles  of  hard-surface  pavement.  We  have 
also  contracted  this  year  for  27  miles  of 
hard-surface  pavement  at  a  cost  of  $658,900 
under  the  local  improvement  plan. 

Details  of  the  Work 

Two  projects  are  under  contract  with  the 
state,  county  and  Federal  Aid  funds:  The 
North  Bank  Highway,  (sometimes  known 
as  the  Evergreen  Highway)  from  Van- 
couver to  Camas,  and  the  Pacific  Highway 
from  Salmon  Creek  to  Pioneer.  The  con- 
struction on  each  of  these  projects  is  con- 
crete pavement  20  feet  in  width  with  an 
average  thickness  of  6)4  inches,  being  6 
inches  on  the  edges  and  7^  inches  in  the 
center. 

The  gravel  and  sand  for  these- roads  is 
taken  either  from  the  Columbia  River  or 
from  Salmon  Creek^  which  crosses  the 
Pacific  Highway.    Gravel  from  the  Colum- 
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bia  River  has  only  to  be  screened  to  be 
ready  for  use,  but  that  taken  from  Sahnon 
Creek  must  be  washed  and  screened.  Co- 
lumbia River  sand  of  a  splendid  quality  is 
available  at  many  points  along  the  stream, 
and  is  taken  from  the  river  with  clam-shell 
diggers,  loaded  onto  scows  and  delivered 
at  almost  any  convenient  place  along  the 
river. 

The  construction  of  the  road  on  the 
North  Bank  Highway  necessitated  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  considerable  amount  of 
money.  The  old  road-bed  was  from  16  to 
20  feet  in  width  and  had  many  unnecessary 
steep  grades  and  sharp  curves,  besides  two 


Klickitat  County,  across  the  Simcoe  Moun- 
tains and  into  the  wonderful  valley  and 
city  of  Yakima. 

Paving  on  the  Pacific  Highway  stretch  is 
of  a  much  easier  nature,  as  the  heavy  work 
of  construction  has  been  completed  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  dangers  of  slides, 
settlements  and  washouts  have  thereby 
been  eliminated. 

All  the  pavements  laid  under  the  local 
improvement  plan  have  been  of  bituminous 
construction.  There  were  three  types  used 
in  this  work.  Where  it  was  possible  to 
make  use  of  an  old  macadam  road,  the 
specifications  called  for  the  reworking  of 


THE    NEW    INTERSTATE    BRIDGE    AT    VANCOUVER,    WASH.,    THE    TOLLS    FROM    WHICH 
FINANCED    THE    COUNTY'S    ROAD    CONSTRUCTION 


grade  crossings  over  the  North  Bank  Rail- 
road. We  have  entirely  eliminated  the 
grade  crossings,  reduced  the  grade  of  the 
road  to  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent,  and  with 
one  exception  the  greatest  degree  of  curva- 
ture is  10. 

Running  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  as 
the  road  does,  this  work  required  about 
55,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation,  and  the 
same  amount,  practically  in  embankment, 
over  a  distance  of  9  miles.  This  stretch 
of  pavement,  when  completed,  will  com- 
prise the  first  link  of  hard  surface  on  the 
North  Bank  Highway,  which  parallels  the 
famous  Columbia  River  Highway  on  the 
Oregon  shore  for  about  100  miles  and  then 
breaks    over    the    great    wheat    fields    of 


the  old  macadam  into  the  desired  shape  and 
width  for  the  pavement,  and  the  addition 
of  enough  extra  broken  stone  or  rock  to 
make  a  dense  foundation  of  at  least  6 
inches  of  thoroughly  compact  material. 
Upon  this  was  laid  the  previously  mixed 
bituminous  material  to  a  depth  of  2  inches 
after  compression.  In  this  country,  where 
the  supply  of  basalt  rock  and  gravel  is  al- 
most unlimited,  we  have  quite  a  large  mile- 
age of  this  kind  of  road. 

On  newly  constructed  roads,  however,  or 
roads  where  the  old  macadam  was  not  of  a 
suitable  nature  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
redress  process,  our  specifications  call  for  a 
new  crushed  rock  base  of  not  less  than  4 
inches  after  being  thoroughly  compact,  or  a 
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bituminous  mixed  gravel  base  of  not  less 
than  3  inches,  and  the  wearing  course  of  2 
inches. 

In  the  latter  two  classes  of  pavement,  lo- 
cal conditions  usually  enter  into  competi- 
tion. In  some  localities  there  are  no  basalt 
rock  quarries,  and  the  streams  afford  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gravel.  In  such  lo- 
calities the  bituminous  mixed  gravel  pave- 
ments were  used,  as  a  considerable  saving 
could  be  made  by  the  use  of  local  material. 

In  all  these  improvements  particular  at- 
tention was  paid  to  alignment  and  grades. 
Where  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  align- 
ment and  grade  harmonize,  preference  was 
given  to  the  alignment.  All  curves  were 
reduced  to  the  least  possible  degree,  and 
in  many  instances  extra  right  of  way  was 
secured  to  get  the  desired  result;  as  in  the 
case  of  a  right-angle  turn  in  the  road,  we 
held  the  curve  to  a  minimum  radius  of  120 
feet,  thereby  pulling  the  new  grade  entirely 
off  the  old  road  and  placing  it  on  newly 
acquired  right  of  way  on  the  adjacent  prop- 
erty. 

The  pavement  on  all  curves  of  one  de- 
gree and  greater  was  made  flat  in  cross- 
section,  and  superelevated  at  least  8  inches 
and  greater  according  to  the  degree  of 
curvature;  besides,  the  pavement  on  all 
curves  was  widened  from  2  to  6  feet  at  the 
center,  the  widening  being  carried  out  at 
either  end  of  the  curve.  The  pavements 
on  all  the  county  highways  are  16  feet  in 
width,  with  earth  or  gravel  shoulders  from 
3  to  4  feet  in  width,  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  road. 

We  have  found  that  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  keep  the  road-bed  for  a  "hard- 
surface  pavement  as  much  above  the  ele- 
vation of  the  sides  of  the  road  as  possible 
in  order  to  secure  the  most  efficient  results 
in  keeping  the  subgrade  dry,  and  thereby 
insure  the  least  possible  danger  from  dam- 
age to  the  pavement. 

In  the  construction  of  the  foundation  for 
a  pavement,  engineers  usually  try  to  follow 
a  rule  of  making  the  quantities  in  excava- 
tion equal  as  nearly  as  possible  the  quan- 
tities in  embankment,  in  order  to  save  the 
loss  of  waste  material,  and  borrow  for  the 
fills.    This  rule  should  not  be  adhered  to  in 


wet  climates.  It  is  better,  if  possible,  to 
spend  more  money  on  the  subgrade  by  filling 
the  low  places  with  material  from  borrow- 
pits  or  the  ditches  along  the  sides  of  the 
road,  provided  no  ditches  or  pits  are  left 
that  are  dangerous  to  traffic. 

Work  Under  the  Local  Improvement  Plan 

On  improvements  made  under  the  local 
improvement  plan,  the  amount  assessed  to 
the  abutting  property  is  fixed  by  a  board 
of  appraisers  who  are  appointed  by  the 
County  Commissioners.  The  appraisers 
must  be  residents  of  the  county,  but  living 
outside  of  the  improvement  district.  They 
are  required  to  view  each  tract  of  land  in 
the  district  and  make  the  assessments 
against  the  property  according  to  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  improvement.  As  no 
other  fixed  rule  is  made  in  the  law,  much 
of  the  work  of  a  proper  equalization  of  the 
assessments  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
appraisers.  The  physical  features  of  the 
district  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
making  the  assessments,  and  in  a  locality 
cut  by  streams  and  rugged  country  much  of 
the  territory  is  benefited  little,  if  any,  by  the 
improvement,  thereby  placing  the  burden 
of  the  assessment  more  heavily  upon  the 
portion  more  directly  benefited. 

In  one  of  the  more  ideal  districts  where 
the  length  of  the  road  improved  was  12" 
miles,  the  district  was  divided  into  eight 
zones  of  one-fourth  mile  in  width,  each 
zone  lying  parallel  to  the  road  being  im- 
proved. The  rate  of  assessment  per  acre 
was  fixed  at  $5.50  for  the  first  zone,  $4.25 
for  the  second,  then  $3.00,  $2.00,  $1.25,  75 
cents,  50  cents  and  25  cents  respectively. 
In  addition  to  this,  where  a  small  unincor- 
porated town  or  trading  center  was  situ- 
ated along  the  road  and  the  land  was 
platted  into  small  lots  for  residence  or  busi- 
ness property,  the  assessment  was  made 
much  higher  per  acre  than  elsewhere. 

Summing  up  the  assessment  under  this 
plan  gave  the  appraisers  an  amount  of 
about  5  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  required. 
This  amount  of  surplus  funds  was  used  to 
relieve  assessments  in  parts  where  for  ob- 
vious reasons  the  property  was  benefited 
little  or  not  at  all. 
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How  a  City  Welcomes  Motor  Tourists 

By  Charles  A.  Simmons 

Manager  Western  District,  American  City  Bureau 


AS  each  touring  season  sets  a  new  mark 
for  the  niiniher  of  automobile  parties 
motoring-  throughout  the  length  and 
l)rcadth  of  the  land,  cities  are  giving  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  subject  of  catering 
to  the  needs  and  comforts  of  these  visitors 
vvthin  their  gates.  So  it  is  that  the  number 
of  tracts  of  land  set  aside  as  free  camping 
erounds  fcr  motorists  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. 


in  increasing  thousands,  and  attempt  to 
make  the  stay  one  to  be  remembered,  so 
that  there  may  be  passed  on  to  others  good 
words  for  the  city  which  has  thus  shown  its 
hospitality.  These  itinerant  guests  some- 
times take  with  them  more  visible  evidences 
of  their  appreciation,  in  the  form  of  mer- 
chandise purchased  in  retail  establishments. 
Many  western  cities  have  shown  special 
activity  in  preparation  for  the  com'ng  sea- 


SHELTER  IN  AUTO   PARK  IN  MARYSVILLE,   CALIF.,  IN  USE  BY  A  TOURING  PARTY 
Provision  is  made  for  swinging  hammocks.     Well-kept  grounds  with  green  plots  and  shrubbery  are  an 
invitation  to  tarry.     Merchants  profit  by  the  patronage  of  establishments  listed  in  a  bulletin  of  donors 

to  the  cost  of  construction 


Depending  upon  the  attention  which  has 
been  given  the  suliject,  these  parcels  of  land 
represent,  to  some  degree,  the  warmth  of 
the  invitation  which  the  city  extends.  Some 
of  the  parks  are  merely  pieces  of  land 
otherwise  unused,  v/ith  no  facilities  and  little 
attractiveness;  few  efiforts  are  made  tend- 
ing to  improvement.  Weeds  and  boulders, 
lack  of  potable  water,  absence  of  firewood 
or  other  means  of  providing  comfort,  are 
conspicuous  features.  The  approaches  are 
.  ofttimes  unhandy,  or  even  dangerous. 

Other  cities  have  shown  more  considera- 
tion for  the.se  visitors,  coming,  as  they  are. 


son's  avalanche  of  families  out  to  "see  their 
own  country."  All  signs  indicate  that  tour- 
ing in  the  season  of  1920  will  be  unusually 
heavy,  and  alert  civic-commercial  organiza- 
tions have  given  the  subject  special  atten- 
tion. This  is  especially  true  in  places 
through  which  much  of  the  interstate  or 
transcontinental  traffic  is  naturally  routed, 
and  which  realize  they  should  not  disregard 
the  strangers  within  their  borders. 

The  city  of  Marysville,  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, is  one  of  the  places  that  have  placed 
a  high  value  on  the  extension  of  courtesy 
to   tourists.      A    centrally   located    plot   of 
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ground  has  been  set  aside  for  auto  camping 
parties,  and  there  they  find  equipment  which 
induces  many  of  them  to  remain  for  periods 
of  several  days. 

The  park  is  located  within  the  city  limits, 
and  main  arteries  of  travel  are  posted  lib- 
erally with  directions  for  reaching  it.  There 
are  twelve  shelter  houses,  each  suitable  for 
one  party.  They  are  equipped  with  quarter 
gas  meters  which  work  if  one  has  the  neces- 
sary coin.  There  are  water  hydrants  and 
garbage  and  waste  paper  receptacles.  There 
is  a  water  hopper  at  every  third  shelter. 
Another  convenience  is  a  "service  house" 
which  contains  a  large  central  room  in 
which  are  several  writing  tables.  It  has  a 
free  telephone  and  several  shower  baths  and 
is  provided  with  comfort  facilities.  A  reg- 
ister on  a  writing  shelf  near  the  entrance  in- 
vites the  signatures  of  tho^e  who  use  the 
park.  It  is  ruled  to  carry  entries  showing 
the  names  of  the  members  of  each  party, 
and  the  destination  and  make  of  car.  There 
is  a  column  for  criticism  or  suggestions 
offered. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  motor  parties  from  nearly  three  hun- 
dred cities,  registered  at  this  park  last  sea- 
son. Uniformly  favorable  comment  by  these 
visitors  on  Marysville's  thoughtfulness  to 
her  guests  is  an  indication  of  appreciation. 
Occasionally  a  constructive  criticism  has 
been  written  in  the  register,  and  the  Marys- 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  capitalized 
several  practical  suggestions. 

Trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers  lend  beauty 
to  the  surroundings.  The  plan  for  the  park 
follows  suggestions  made  by  Professor  J.  W. 
Gregg,  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
roadways  are  of  gravel.  A  gardener,  with 
police  authority,  is  in  attendance.  His  serv- 
ice is  paid  for  by  the  city.  The  park  is 
electrically  lighted. 

For  those  cities  which  are  contemplating 
plans  for  a  motor  park,  the  means  of  pro- 


motion used  in  Marysville  may  be  interest- 
ing. A  full  city  block  was  given  by  the  city 
and  the  county.  Local  organizations, 
among  which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  prominent,  contributed  to  its  support. 
The  Women's  Civic  Improvement  League 
gave  financial  assistance  toward  a  fund  for 
shrubbery  and  trees.  Material  used  in  the 
construction  of  shelters  and  the  service 
house  was  provided  by  local  dealers  at  cost, 
and  labor  was  contributed  by  labor  unions. 
The  total  amount  expended  upon  equipment 
was  $2,500. 

So  satisfied  are  the  people  of  Marysville 
that  this  park  is  a  practical  asset  to  the 
community,  that  a  score  of  additional  shelter 
houses  w'll  be  con  ;tructed.  Swings  for  chil- 
dren will  he  put  in  place,  and  a  tenn's  court 
is  to  be  laid  out. 

Leading  merchants  in  Marysville  have 
admitted  that  there  have  been  practical  re- 
turns to  them  from  the  advertising  directory 
which  appears  upon  the  walls  of  the  service 
house. 

In  the  wonderfully  rich  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Sacramento,  motorists  bound  on  long 
trips  have  l^een  for  some  time  in  evidence. 
Roads  are  good,  weather  is  pleasant,  and 
the  scenery  of  northern  California  affords 
a  constant  succession  of  surprises.  Not  far 
from  the  city  are  the  Marysville  Buttes, 
something  of  a  curiosity  from  a  geological 
standpo'nt ;  not  far  distant  are  OrOville  and 
Grass  Valley  and  other  places  associated 
with  Bret  Harte's  stories  of  the  gold-crazed 
days  of  a  little  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  Travelers  in  this  region  find  many 
things  to  interest  them.  Some  are  enroute 
to  Lake  Tahoe,  others  to  see  Lassen's  smok- 
ing peak  and  Mt.  Shasta's  snow-capped 
summit.  From  whatever  direction  they 
come,  sojourners  in  the  Marysville  auto 
park  have  words  of  praise  for  the  city  that 
has  planned  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of  its 
itinerant  motoring  guests. 


Auto  Parks  in  Other  Western  Cities 

Several  cities  in  Montana  ma'ntain  auto  parks.  Bozeman  has  had  one  for 
three  years,  containing  a  two-room  service  building.  Missoula  is  just  finishing  a 
new  park  for  travelers,  equipped  with  stoves,  benches  and  telephone  service. 
Helena's  records  .'-how  that  10,981  cars  stopped  at  its  auto  park  last  season. 

The  state  of  Washington  contains  a  number  of  new  camping  grounds.  Spokane 
has  just  opened  one  near  Coeur  d'Alene  Park ;  it  has  shower  baths  for  men  and 
women,  electric  lights,  slot-meter  gas  stoves,  open  hearths,  and  other  provisions  for 
comfort.  Walla  Walla  has  a  7-acre  tourist  park,  and  Ellensburg  has  purchased 
30  acres  for  the  purpose.     Pasco  takes  care  of  tourists  in  a  park  opposite  its  court 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Information  for  City  Attorneys  and  Other  Municipal  Officers,  Summarizing 
Important  Court  Decisions  and  Legislation 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


Powers  of  City  Councils 

A  decision  of  the  South  Carolini  Su- 
preme Court  ho'ds  that,  subject  to  consti- 
tutional and  charter  1  m'tations,  it  is  the 
business  of  a  city  council,  and  not  the 
privilege  of  cit  zens,  to  determine  what  is 
best  to  be  done  with  regard  to  municipal 
affairs.  The  discretion  is  vested  in  the 
counc'l  by  law,  and  that  body  is  not  to  be 
controlled  in  its  exerc'se  by  the  citizens — 
and  not  even  by  the  courts — provided  that 
the  council  action  is  within  the  law ;  and  it 
will  always  be  assumed  that  the  council  has 
acted  within  its  authority  until  the  con- 
trary is  made  to  appear. 

But  when  the  council  does  exceed  its 
authority  by  acting  in  violat-'on  of  a  valid 
statute,  or  in  pursuance  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional one,  every  person  dealing  with  the 
city  under  such  excess  of  authority  does  so 
at  his  own  risk.  And,  finding  that  the  city 
council  in  this  case  did  exceed  its  au- 
thority. In'  act'ng  under  a  vo'd  statute,  the 
court  holds  that,  a  statute  purporting  to 
authorize  a  city  to  issue  bonds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  fire  apparatus,  thereby  increas'ng 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  municipality 
without  a  vote  of  the  people  in  violation  of 
the  state  constitution,  being  void,  a  tax- 
payer was  entitled  to  enjoin  issuance  of 
such  bonds.  (Stone  vs.  City  Council  of 
City  of  Greenville,  102  Southwestern  Re- 
porter, 755.) 

Control  of  Street  Car  Fares 

The  authority  in  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners of  the  State  of  Florida  to  prescribe 
street  car  fares  for  the  Pensacola  Electric 
Company  is  sustained  by  the  Florida  .Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  .State  vs.  Rail- 
road Commissioners,  84  .Southern  Reporter. 
444.  It  is  decided  that  a  statute  of  the 
state  which  gives  to  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners authority  "to  make  reasonable  and 


just  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  tariffs 
to  be  observed  by  all  railroads,  railroad 
companies  and  common  carriers  dong  busi- 
ness in  this  state,"  comprehends  street  rail- 
roads. 

In  the  course  of  its  opinion  the  Court 
says : 

"Independently  of  a  right  to  regulate  and 
control  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  public 
service  reserved  in  a  grant  of  a  franchise  or 
right  to  use  the  city  streets,  a  city  or  other 
municipality  has  no  power  to  regulate  the 
rates  to  be  charged  by  public  service  corpora- 
tions in  the  absence  of  express  or  plain  legis- 
lative authority  to  do  so.  Nor  does  such  au- 
thority arise  from  the  power  to  regulate  the 
opening  and  use  of  streets,  nor  from  a  grant 
of  the  general  right  to  control  and  regulate 
the  right  to  erect  works  in  the  streets  of  the 
city. 

"Where  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  statute  au- 
thorizes a  municipality  to  fix  rates  for  a  public 
utility  company,  such  doubt  must  be  resolved 
against  the  authority  of  the  city. 

"Even  if  authority  is  by  statute  given  to  a 
municipality  to  fix  rates  for  a  public  service 
corporation  operating  therein,  such  authority 
is  subject  to  legislative  control. 

"Any  contract  ordinance  passed  by  the  city 
with  statutory  authority  fl'xing  by  agreement 
street  car  fares,  as  an  incident  to  the  granting 
of  franchises  to  a  street  railroad  company,  is 
subject  to  legislative  control." 

Mistaken  Assessment 
Computations 

A  city  council's  record  of  proceedings 
taken  in  the  establishment  of  a  drainage 
district  niu.st  be  taken  as  the  only  evidence 
of  such  proceedings  until  and  unless  cor- 
rected or  amended  by  appropriate  proce- 
dure. The  fact  of  the  establishment  of  a 
d'strict  and  its  identity  can  be  judicially  as- 
certained only  through  such  records. 

The  fact  that  an  assessment  of  benefits 
on  account  of  the  establishment  of  a  drain- 
age district  may  have  been  rested  on  a  false 
basis,  or  upon  a  mistaken  computation,  will 
not  warrant  the  setting  aside  of  the  assess- 
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ment,  if  it  appears  that  the  amount  assessed 
does  not  exceed  a  just  amount.  (Iowa  Su- 
preme Court,  Appeal  of  McLain.  176  North- 
western Reporter,  817.) 

License  Taxes  Against 
Auctioneers 

An  ordinance  of  the  town  of  Henderson- 
ville,  N.  C,  specifies  among  the  privilege 
taxes  levied  upon  the  business,  trades,  and 
professions  operated  within  the  city  of  Hen- 
dersonville,  that  "every  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
any  kind  of  merchandise,  at  auction,  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  c'ty  of  Hender- 
sonville,  whether  said  business  is  conducted 
within  or  without  buildings,  shall  pay  a 
license  or  privilege  tax  of  $400."  This 
regulation  is  upheld  by  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  State  vs. 
Razook,  103  Southeastern  Reporter,  67,  n 
wh-'ch  it  is  decided  that  although  the  mu- 
n'cipality  was  not  empowered  to  place  a 
license  or  occupation  tax  so  high  as  to 
amount  to  a  prohibition  of  doing  business, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  $400  was  an  unreason- 
ably high  fee.  And  it  is  further  dec'ded 
that  the  ordinance  was  not  'nvalid  as  being 
di scrim- natory  merely  because  there  was 
only  one  person  in  town  whose  principal 
business  was  that  of  auctioning  goods,  nor 
because  the  ordinance  excepts  a  person  sell- 
ing his  own  goods  not  more  than  one  day  in 
six  months.  Incidentally  it  is  declared  that 
one  prosecuted  under  a  city  ordinance  of 
which  he  had  personal  notice  served  upon 
him,  cannot  complain  that  it  was  not 
printed  and  published  as  required  by  city 
charter. 

What  Constitutes  "Public 
Utilities" 

A  section  of  the  Oklahoma  constitution 
reads : 

"Any  incorporated  city  or  town  in  this  state 
may,  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  property 
tax-paying  voters  of  such  city  or  town,  voting 
at  an  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose,  be 
allowed  to  become  indebted  in  a  larger  amount 
than  that  specified  in  section  twenty-six,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  constructing  pub- 
lic utilities,  or  for  repairing  the  same,  to  be 
owned  exclusively  by  such  city." 

Interpreting  this  provision  in  the  case  of 
Uenton  vs.  City  of  Sapulpa,  189  Pacific  Re- 
porter. 532,  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court 


holds  that  the  words  "public  utilities"  em- 
brace a  cemetery  to  be  acquired  and  con- 
trolled by  a  city  and  open  to  use  by  the  pub- 
lic under  reasonable  regulations  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 

In  the  course  of  its  opinion  the  Court 
says: 

"This  court  has  had  frequent  occasion  to 
consider  the  meaning  of  the  words  'public 
utilities,'  and  to  decide  what  constitutes  a  pub- 
lic utility  within  the  meaning  of  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution;  this  court  having  held  that 
such  public  conveniences  and  necessities  as 
sewers,  a  convention  hall,  public  parks,  and 
fire  stations  and  equipment  came  within  the 
embrace  of  the  term  'public  utilities.'  *  *  * 
These  cases  indicate  the  weight  and  considera- 
tion given  by  this  court  to  the  elements  of  pub- 
lic safety,  health,  comfort,  and  public  control, 
as  such  elements  may  affect  and  determine 
whether  such  utilities  constitute  a  public 
utility ;  but  this  court  has  also  defined  these 
words  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  is  stated  in 
State  ex  rel.  Manhattan  Const.  Co.,  v.  Barnes, 
supra,  where  it  is  said : 

"  'The  term  "public  utility,"  as  used  in  this 
section  of  the  constitution,  was  before  this 
court  for  construction  in  State  v.  Miller,  21 
Okl.  448,  96  Pac.  747.  In  that  case  it  was  held 
that  sewers  are  public  utilities,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  Valley  City  Salt  Co.  v.  Brown,  7 
W.  Va.  191,  in  which  the  term  "public  utility" 
is  construed  as  being  synonymous  with  "public 
use."'  was  cited  with  approval.' 

"The  meaning  of  the  term  'public  use'  is  then 
given  careful  consideration.  Accepting  this 
application  of  the  words  'public  utility'  we  are 
not  without  authority,  for  it  was  said  in  Ever- 
green Cemetery  Association  v.  City  of  New 
Haven,  43  Conn.  234,  21  Am.  Rep.  643: 

"  'The  use  of  land  for  a  burying  ground  is 
a  public  use,  and,  for  such  a  purpose,  it  may  be 
taken,  if  need  be,  under  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.' " 


Unreasonable  Water  Pipe 
Assessments 

While  the  necessity,  character  and  ex- 
tent of  a  public  improvement  are  committed 
to  the  judgment  of  a  city  council,  it  is  a 
question  for  determination  by  a  court  as  to 
whether  that  judgment  has  been  exercised 
in  a  reasonable  manner,  and  if,  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  and  surrounding  condi- 
tions, the  ordinance  is  unreasonable,  unjust 
and  oppressive,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  declare  it  void.  Hence  it  is  held  that  an 
ordinance  of  the  city  of  Chicago  ordering 
the  construction  of  a  water-supply  pipe  on 
an  isolated  street  in  a  sparsely  populated 
district  without  access  to  industries  or  con- 
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venient  transportation,  largely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vacant  property  not  in  demand,  and 
for  which  no  demand  will  be  created  by  the 
construction  of  the  improvement  until  there 
is  a  prospect  of  better  facilties  for  trans- 
portation, is  unreasonable  and  oppressive. 
(lUnois  Supreme  Court,  City  of  Chicago 
vs.  Municipal  Engineering  &  Contracting 
Co.,  127  Northeastern  Reporter,  65.) 

Municipal  Milk  Regulation  Upheld 

An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  the  validity  of  which  is  upheld  in  the 
recent  case  of  State  vs.  Kirkpatrick,  103 
Southeastern  Reporter,  65,  provides: 

"No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  en- 
gage in  the  sale,  handling  or  distribution  or 
production  of  milk  for  sale  in  the  city  of 
Charlotte,  nor  shall  any  person  ship  any  milk 
into  the  city  of  Charlotte,  until  he  has  obtained 
a  permit  therefor  from  the  health  authorities 
of  said  city.  This  permit  shall  be  renewed  0:1 
or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year, 
and  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  at  any  time 
for  cause.  Each  person  applying  for  a  permit 
shall  pay  to  the  city  tax  collector  the  sum  of 
$1  for  each  renewal  thereof." 

The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  regu- 
lat'on  is  not  invalid  by  reason  of  its  contain- 
ing no  provision  for  an  appeal  from  any 
action  of  the  health  authorities,  since  if 
there  is  any  arbtrary  action  it  may  be 
shown  as  defense  on  an  indictment,  or  on 
application  for  mandamus,  or  in  an  action 
for  damages. 

It  is  further  held  that  the  ordinance,  re- 
quiring people  selling  milk  to  obtain  a  per- 
mit and  pay  license  fee,  but  providing  that 
nothing  should  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
owner  of  two  cows  from  disposing  of  his 
surplus  milk,  ''prov'ded  such  milk  is  not 
peddled  or  vended,"  and  that  a  provision  in 
the  ordinance  subjecting  a  party  violating  it 
to  a  penalty  of  $10  should  not  apply  to  any 
person  owning  not  more  than  two  cows. 
was  not  discrinrnatory,  since  the  owner  of 
not  more  than  two  cows  would  have  to  pay 
a  license  fee  if  he  sold  milk. 

And  it  is  also  decided  that  one  who  has 
never  applied  for  a  permit  has  no  standing 
to  complain  of  on  arbitrary  power  of  the 
health  authorities  under  such  ordinance. 

Electric  Franchise  Not  Exclusive 

A  grant  of  the  right  to  use  the  streets  of 
a  town  for  the  distribution  of  electric  cur- 
rent was  not  rendered  exclusive  by  a  pro- 


vision therein  that  the  town  thereby  war- 
ranted that  it  would  provide  for  the  full 
and  free  use  of  its  streets,  lanes,  etc. 
Grants  of  rights  and  privileges  by  a  state 
or  municipality  are  strictly  construed,  and 
whatever  is  not  unequivocally  granted  is 
withheld,  nothing  passing  by  implication. 
(United  States  Supreme  Court,  Piedmont 
Power  &  Light  Company  vs.  Town  of 
Graham,  40  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  453.) 

Municipality's  Liability  for 
Personal  Injury 

An  employe  in  charge  of  a  nmnicipal 
electric  power  plant  was  without  authority 
to  invite  persons  to  enter  the  premises  for 
purposes  personal  to  himself,  and  therefore 
the  municipality  is  not  liable  for  injuries 
sustained  by  such  an  invitee  on  account  of 
any  dangerous  condition  exisfng  in  the 
plant. 

A  village  is  under  no  obligation  to  keep 
its  power  plant  in  a  safe  condition  for  the 
benefit  of  trespassers,  intruders,  idlers,  bare 
licensees,  or  others  who  go  upon  the  prem- 
ises, not  by  invitation  express  or  implied, 
but  for  their  own  purposes  and  pleasure  or 
to  gratify  their  curiosity,  howsoever  inno- 
cent or  laudable  their  purpose  may  be,  and 
whether  children  or  adults.  (Vermont  Su- 
preme Court,  Coburn  vs.  Village  of  Swan- 
ton,  109  Atlantic  Reporter  854.) 

Street  Railroad  Franchise 
Interpreted 

A  street  railroad  franchise  authorizing 
the  construction  of  necessary  side  tracks, 
turnouts,  and  switches,  when  construed,  a? 
it  must  be,  strictly  against  the  grantee, 
does  not  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
loop.  A  street  railroad  franchise  authoriz- 
ing the  occupation  of  certain  streets  and 
no  other,  among  them  a  street  from  Grand- 
view  Avenue  to  a  destination,  does  not  give 
any  right  to  occupy  Grandview  Avenue; 
■■from,"  as  a  general  rule,  excluding  the 
terminus  referred  to.  (Iowa  Supreme 
Court,  City  of  Dubuque  vs.  Dubuque  Elec- 
tric Company,  177  Northwestern  Reporter, 
700.) 

Trading  Stamp  Ordinances 

An  ordinance,  prohibiting  the  issuance 
of  trading  stamps,  profit-sharing  coupons, 
and  gifts  of  like  character  in  connection 
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"Studebaker  Model" 

FLUSHING  and  SPRINKLING  UNITS 


Forty  feet  from'curb_to  curb — sand  filled  brick  pavement — cleanedinone  trip  with   . 
three  nozzles.  ' 

The  machine  has  four  nozzles  which  can  be  used  discharging  one,  two"or  three  flushing 
streams  at  the  same  time. 

Removing  the  heavy  accumulation  of  Winter  or  the  lighter  dirt  of  Summer  is  within 
the  range  of  this  machine  due  to  the  adjustable  nozzles  and  the  independent  control 
of  the  pressure. 

A  horse-drawn  uniform  pressure  flusher  is  provided  where  conditions  do  not  justify 
investment  in  a  motor  flusher  but  where  economical,  efficient  and  sanitary  cleaning 
is  desired. 

Inquire  of  any  motor  truck  manufacturer  or  ask  the  truck  dealer  in  your  city  for  com- 
plete information  on  "STUDEBAKER  MODEL"  flushing  and  sprinkling  units 
mounted  on  their  trucks,  or  address 
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South  Bend,  Indiana 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  Thx  Amxkicak  Citt. 
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with  the  advertisement  and  sale  of  goods, 
is  void.  (Colorado  Supreme  Court,  City 
and  County  of  Denver  vs.  United  Cigar 
Stores  Co.,  189  Pacific  Reporter,  848.) 

Restricting  Undertakers'  Locations 

In  a  decision  handed  down  June  11,  in 
the  case  of  City  of  St.  Paul  vs.  Kessler  et 
al.,  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  holds  that 
undertaking  establishments  and  sT-called 
funeral  home:;  may  properly  be  held  a  nui- 
sance in  districts  of  a  city  occupied  ex- 
clusively for  residences,  and  an  ord  nanc.^ 
prohibitng  them  therein  is  valid,  provided 
the  c  ty  has  been  granted  the  authority  to 
restrict  or  prohibit  nuisances.  The  opinion 
further  holds  that  the  St.  Paul  charter  con- 
ters  such  authority,  by  granting  power  "to 
define,  regulate  and  abate  nuisances,"'  and 
"to  regulate  the  locat'on  of  stockyards, 
slaughter-houses,  rendering  plants,  soap 
factories,  tanneries,  stables,  priv'es,  and 
other  unwholesome  or  nauseous  houses  or 
places." 

The  Court  adds  that  the  general  welfare 
clause  of  a  municipal  charter  empowers 
cities  to  '"prescribe  districts  within  which 
no  business  or  occupation  of  a  noxious  or 
offensive  character  or  which  tends  to  in- 
terfere with  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
others  may  be  carried  on." 
k 

Status  of  Municipal  Water  Plants 

Under  the  public  service  corporations  law 
of  Pennsylvania  the  State  Public  Service 
Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine the  reasonableness  of  water  rates 
charged  by  a  city. 

"When  rendering  the  same  character  of 
service  as  public  service  companies,  munici- 
palities for  many  purposes  must  be  considered 
and  treated  like  private  corporations  *  *  *^ 
but,  for  the  purposes  of  supervision  over  their 
internal  management  *  *  *  jt  can  readily 
be  seen  they  may  justifiably  be  put  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis  from  ordinary  public  service  com- 
panies, for,  though  engaged  in  rendering  the 
same  kind  of  service  as  the  latter,  and  entitled 
to  derive  therefrom  a  just  gain  *  *  *^ 
municipalities  are  supposed  to  act  primarily 
for  the  public  good — not  to  earn  dividends. 
Moreover,  they  are  financed  along  quite  dif- 
ferent lines  from  other  corporations,  and 
managed  by  popularly  elected  officers,  who,  as 
just  said,  are  presumed  to  act   for  the  public 


weal,  and  when  they  fail  to  do  so,  may  be 
turned  out  by  their  constituents  at  stated  inter- 
vals. These  considerations,  with  others  which 
may  readily  be  called  to  mind,  account  for  and 
justify  the  omission  of  municipal  corporations 
from  the  general  application  of  our  Public 
Service   Company  Act." 

But  under  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania  a 
court  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  to  adjudicate 
a  complaint  of  a  consumer  that  a  city  oper- 
ating a  water  plant  is  enforcing  unreason- 
able and  discriminatory  rates  to  his  preju- 
dice. 

And  a  statute  purporting  to  empower  a 
city  to  give  unfair  preferences  or  to  make 
unfair  discrimination  between  customers 
would  be  unconst'tutional  as  depriving  citi- 
zens of  property  without  due  process  of 
law. 

"While,  necessarily,  a  wide  range  of  dis- 
cretion is  allowed  municipal  authorities  in  fix- 
ing public  service  rates  *  *  *  and  classi- 
fication of  users  is  permitted  *  *  *^  yet  a 
city  operating  a  legalized  monopoly,  in  the 
nature  of  a  water  plant,  cannot  give  undue  or 
unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to,  or 
make  unfair  discrimination  among,  customers, 
any  more  than  a  private  corporation  similarly 
situated." 

Where  a  municipal  water-works  plant  en-  Jj 
joys  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  supply-  p 
ing  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  a  ' 
consumer  will   not   be  estopped  to  sue  to  i 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  rates,  as- 
serted by  him  to  be  excessive  or  discrimina- 
tory,  through   his   continuing   use   of   and 
payment    for    water.      (Pennsylvania    Su- 
preme Court,  Barnes  Laundry  Co.  vs.  City 
of  Pittsburgh,  109  Atlantic  Reporter,  535.) 

Taxicab  Stand  Locations 

It  is  within  the  powers  of  a  city  to  abolish 
a  particular  street  stand  for  vehicles  oper- 
ated for  hire,  although  the  same  may  have 
been  established  by  prior  ordinance,  unless 
it  appears  that  the  city  authorities  are  act- 
ing unreasonably  in  abolishing  the  location. 
"The  creation  of  stands  of  this  character 
and  their  abolition  is  largely  discretionary 
with  the  city  council.  What  may  operate  at 
one  time  to  create  the  stand  may  be  not 
proper  at  another  time."  (Texas  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals,  Ex  parte  Stallcups,  220 
Southwestern  Reporter,  547.) 
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"The  Mack  is  on  the  run  every  day,  our  other 
trucks  going  out  only  when  weather  and  road 
conditions  are  suitable." 

— L.  D.  K.,  City  Engineer,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Records  of  mileage  and  economy,  while  signifi- 
cant, are  of  secondary  importance  to  consistent, 
hourly  dependability.  We  can  furnish  specialized 
chassis  and  bodies  for  every  municipal  require- 
ment.    Full  information  on  request. 

Mack  engineering  features  combined  with  18 
Basic  Mack  Patents  have  developed  the  motor 
truck  the  world  is  talking  about. 

INTERNATIONAL   MOTOR   COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 


"PERFORMANCE  COUNTS 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


WATER    PURIFICATION   PLANTS   AND    THEIR   OP- 
ERATION. 
M  Iron    F.    Stein,    Member   Am.    Soc.    C.    K.      Second 
edition.      John    Wiley    &•    Sons.    Inc.       1919       X    + 
269   pp.      Illustrated. 
The    fir.'-t    editicn    rf    this    v.?!iial)Ip     book     for    water- 
works cperatcLs   mf-t  with   such   unqualified   Fuccess   that 
n   second  edition,   invrl    inj;  a   f -w  c'lanpes.   is   welcomed. 
This    edition     contains     mat'  r'f.l    changes    only    in     two 
chapters,     namely,     these     c -v^r'n';     the     bacreriolagical 
testinjr    of    water    and    the    interpretation    of    chemical, 
physical    and    lactericlogical    t-sts.      For    these    who    do 
not   know   this   book  well   a  review   of   the  chapter   head- 
intrs  will  be  of  value:      Water  and  Its  Impurities,  Types 
rf    Purification    Plants,    Physical    and    Chemical    Tests. 
PactTirloeical     Testing     of     Water,     Interpretation     of 
Tests.    Coasulation    and    Sterilization,    Water    Softening, 
S(  dimentation.   Filtration,  and  General  Operation. 

MODERN   ROADS. 

H.     Percy    Boulnois,     Past     President,     Institute    of 
Municipal  and   County   Kngineers.      Edward  Arnold, 
Publisher,   London.      1919.      VII    +    302  pp.     Illus- 
trated. 
An    interesting    discussion    of    modern    road    problems 
from   the   English   standpoint,    covering  the   questions   of 
traffic,  construction  and  niaintenancr>  of  macadam  roads, 
tar     treatment     of     road     surfaces,     bituminous     roads, 
bituminous     carpets,     waves     and     corrugations,     pa   ed 
streets,     concrete     roads,     and     schemes     for     preventin,^ 
skidding   on    streets.      Of   particular    interest    to    Ameri- 
can  engineers   is   the   discussion   of  the   Teddington   road 
testing  machine  used   for  measuring   the   wear  on   roads, 
with   graphs  of  road   surfaces  before  and   after  testing. 
ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND   DRAINAGE. 

Charles  G.  Elliott,  Consulting  Drainage  Engineer. 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Third  edition. 
Revised.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.  1919.  XIII 
+  363  pp.  Diagrams. 
The  third  edition  of  this  book  has  been  entirely  re- 
written to  embody  all  knowledge  in  the  development 
and  extension  of  land  drainage  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  book  disc\isses  the 
development  of  land  drainage  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and  outlines  the  qualifications  and  work 
of  the  drainage  engineer  and  the  technique  which  he 
must  follow,  methods  of  drainage,  including  the  pre- 
liminary surveys,  underdrains  and  their  location,  the 
(low  in  underdrains,  the  run-ofT  from  underdrained  areas, 
end  the  necessarj-  sizes  of  tile-drains  and  their  selection 
and  construction.  In  addition,  the  questions  of  flow 
in  open  channels  and  the  run-off  from  large  areas  are 
analyzed.  The  final  chapters  deal  with  the  subject  of 
the  location  and  construction  of  open  ditches  and  their 
problems,  the  laying  out  of  drainage  districts  and  levee 
drainage  systems,  the  reclamation  of  tidal  lands  and  the 
drainage  of  irrigated  lands,  the  drainage  of  peat  and 
muck  lands,  the  control  of  hill  waters,  the  drainage  of 
home  surroundings,  and  the  all-important  subject  of 
estimates  and  accounts. 

EMPLOYMENT      STANDARDIZATION      IN      PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 
William    C.    Beyer,    Assistant    Director,    Bureau    of 
Municipal    Research    of    Philadelphia.      Supplement 
to    the    "National    Municipal    Review."      National 
Municipal    League,    Concord,    N.    H.,    June,     1920. 
12  pp. 
This  pamphlet   analvzes   the   problem   of  comnensat'on 
for  public  service,  including  the  phases  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  and  the  adjustment  of  scales  with  reference, 
(a)    to    comT)ensation    for    similar    work    in    private    em- 
ploy,   and    (h)     to    a    fieure    estimated    to    rei)resent    the 
cost  of  living  for  individual  or  familv.      The  problem  of 
selection   for  promotion   is   also   considered,  with  a  brief 
and  rather  discouraging  allusion   to  the  system   of   ''effi- 
ciency   records"    with    which    Chicago    and    other    cities 
have  experimented. 

SHANGHAI  MUiaCIPAL  COUNCIL. 

Kei)ort  for  the  Year  1919.  and  Budget  for  the  Year 
1920.  8  by  13  inches.  276.  ruK  122  pp.  Views, 
tables,  diagrams. 


HIGHWAYS  GREEN  BOOK. 

A.nerican    Automobile    Association,    Riggg   Buildine 
VVash.ngton,  D.  C,  1920.      525  pp.      Illustrated 

,.JT  /"'T    ••"'"l.-'-t*'    «"d    "•''eful    boU    is    an    encyelo- 

v-v  leli'^'n'r''.""  r  "**'"""'•  ''"''  »"d  local  h^S- 
\v<->  legislation,  development,  construction  and  main- 
tenance. Many  of  the  chapters  were  prepared  o^  re- 
S,'!?^  ^^  the  ].>adi„g  highway  authorities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  book  will  be  particularly 
valuable   to   those  who   have  to  do  with   molding  public 

tIsT"!/"  ^'"'''  '■°"^^'  ^"•^  '°  legi.'lators  wSose^duty 
pHen,,, /  1  """•;  "!*"'"•»  Of  public  policy  and  to  frame 
adequate  lavs  relating  to  motor  vehicle  taxation,  regis 
trrfon  and  regulation,  highway  financing,  management 
construcfon    and    maintenance.      The    book    is    isS  as 

AutoZhno*'!  '^'-  ^.""^  «"*'»''  Board  of  the  American 
Automobile   Association. 

THE  EMPIRE  MUNICIPAL  DIRECTORY  AND  YEAR 

Sanitary  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng- 
land. 1920.  Ill  +  268  pp. 
A  complete  directory  of  municipal,  highway,  water 
sewerage  and  lighting  engineers,  fire  brigade  officers 
street  cl-aning  superintendents  and  health  superintend- 
ents cf  the  British  Empire.  This  book  is  of  particular 
value  to  municipal  officials  and  associations  in  the 
ITnited  States  desiring  to  communicate  with  officiaLs  in 
the  countries  making  up  the  British  Empire.  The  cur- 
rent issue  includes  a  lengthy  section  on  roads  and  road 
making,  and  reinforced  concrete  road  systems,  and  a 
complete  list  of  books  on  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance, water-supplies,  water  purification  and  soften- 
ing, sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  and  municipal  legis- 
lation in  Great  Britain,  a  list  of  books  on  meat  and 
food  inspection,  and  a  section  on  town  planning, 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUESINQ. 

Annie     M.     Brainard.       The     Macmillan     Company. 

1919.  XII  +  44  pp.  Diagrams. 
This  small  volume  is  one  of  an  interesting  series  of 
public  health  nursing  handbooks,  which  have  already 
covered  industrial  nursing  and  sanitation  for  public 
health  nurses.  The  present  volume  brings  out  the  need 
of  organization,  the  fundamental  principles  and  forms 
of  organization,  the  nurse's  part  in  organizing  public 
health  work  and  how  such  work  should  be  instituted  in 
a  new  community,  the  functions  of  boards  of  directors 
and  committees  of  finance,  the  necessity  and  usefulness 
of  a  committee  on  nurses,  the  supply  committee,  and 
the  value  of  records  and  statistics.  The  concluding 
chapter  discusses  the  need  of  reorganization  in  some 
communities,  and  «nethods  by  which  it  may  be  brought 
about. 

THE  HOUSING  SITUATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES, 
F.    T.    Miller,    President.    F.    W.    Dodge    Company. 
Published  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Company,   119  West 
40th  Street,  New  York  City.      1920.      32  pp. 
This   pamphlet    describes   the    present   housing   condi- 
tions, analyzes  the  causes  of  the  shortage  of  houses,  and 
explains  the  measures  of  relief  that  have  been  adopted 
and   their   results.      It   traces   the    cause   of   the   present 
shcrtage  back   to   scar?ity  of  production  due  to  lack  of 
proper  economic  and  moral  incentive  for  the  exertion  of 
energy    by    workers,    and    maintains    that    "legislation 
promoting  wider  ownership    of   property   can    alone   call 
forth    the    energy    necessary    for    the    maximum    of    pro- 
duction.' ' 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIO!  OGY. 

Fdward  Alsworth  Ross.  Ph  D..  LL.D.,  Profe«-sor  of 
Sociology.  Universitv  of  Wisconsin.  The  Century 
Co..    New   York.      1920.      XXVIII.      708  pp. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  BRIDGE  AND 
TUNNEL  COMMISSION. 

The  1920  report  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Views,  tables,  drawings. 
Quarto.      82  pp. 

COMMON  SENSE  AND  LABOUB. 

Samuel  Crowther.  Donbleday.  Page  &  Company, 
Garden  City.  N.  Y.,   1920.      284  pp. 
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There  is  a  special  satisfaction  in  watching 
the  Federals  you  have  chosen  for  your 
county  or  municipality  do  their  work. 

For  Federal  trucks  are  particularly  well 
fitted  for  just  these  tasks.  They  are  quick 
and  easy  of  control  and  well  adapted  for 
light  work  where  speed  is  essential. 

But  especially,  they  are  staunchly  capable 
of  the  harder,  heavier  tasks  so  common  to 
road  and  construction  work.  Federal 
stamina  is  a  prideful  matter  of  ten  years' 
tradition. 

The  Federal  dealer  near  you  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  you  in  the  selection  of 
capacities  and  bodies. 


Traffic  News  telling  you  more  about  Federals 
in  every  line  of  endeavor  sent  free  on  request. 

FEDERAL    MOTOR    TRUCK    CO. 

34  FEDERAL  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Federal  jive  ton 
trucks  operated  by 
The  Waterworks 
Department,  Bex- 
er  Co.,  Texas. 
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THE  PORT  or  NEW  YORK. 

Thomas  E.  Rush,  Surveyor  of  the  Port.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  1920. 
XXV.      361   pp.      Illustrated. 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS.      (CENSUS  OF  ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES,  1917.) 
Bureau  of  the  Census,   Washington,   D.  C.    Quarto. 
177  pp. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  TAX 
COMMISSION,  1918. 
LpK'f^Iativo  Document   No.   115.      1919.      .331  pp. 

STANDARDS  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Report  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Conference  on  Weights 
and  Measures  of  the  United  States,  held  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  21-24,  1919. 
224  pp.  Diagrams.  (Apply  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office.) 

HOUSING   IN  NORWAY. 

"An  Example  of  Town  Planning  in  Norway:  Notes 
on  the  Development  of  Trondhjem,"  by  Sverre  Peder- 
sen.  Town  Architect.  Trondhjem.  A  12-page  illustrated 
reprint  from  the  March,  1920,  issue  of  the  Garden 
Cities  and  Town  Planning  Magazine,  giving  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  local  housing  history  and  present 
conditions,  and  the  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  town. 
The  municipal  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
houses  is  a  feature  of  this  work.  Also  reprinted  from 
the  same  issue,  "Housing  in  Norway,"  by  Christian 
Gerloff,  Secretary-General  of  the  Norwegian  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Association ;  8  pp.,  illustrated,  out- 
lining the  prevailing  plan  of  municipal  house  building 
and  the  endeavor  to  form  public  utility  societies — or 
"building-municipalities" —  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
building  and  letting  houses;  containing  a  view  and  de- 
scription of  a  rov.'  of  experimental  houses  in  Trondhjem, 
built  of  different  materials,  with  %  view  to  testing  the 
Qualities  of  each.  (Apply  to  The  International  Garden 
Cities  and  Town  Planning  Association,  3,  Gray's  Inn 
Place,  Gray's  Inn,   London,  W.  C.   1.) 

ELECTRIC  DRIVEN  WATER  WORKS  IN  INDIANA. 

"The  Application  of  Electric  Motive  Power  to  Small 
Water  Works  Plants  in  Indiana."  By  D.  D.  Ewing, 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  and  G.  C.  Blalock, 
Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Purdue  University. 
December,  1919.  Bulletin  No.  4  of  the  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station,  December.  1919.  100  pp.  Views, 
tables  and  diagrams.  (Apply  to  the  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.) 

COMMERCIAL  HANNDBOOK  OF  CHINA. 

By  Julean  Arnold,  Commercial  Attach^,  and  various 
American  consular  officers  and  Chinese  and  American 
contributors.  In  2  volumes.  Miscellaneous  Series  No. 
84  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  'of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, 1920.  629  and  470  pp.  Maps,  views,  tables. 
(Apply  to  the  Government  Printing  Office.) 

HOME  BUILDING   FOR  WAGE  EARNERS. 

An  analysis  of  the  present  financial  and  economic 
problem  of  supplying  homes  for  workers.  It  dis- 
cusses proper  rents,  the  advantages  of  home  owning, 
the  guarantee  of  repurchase  by  the  employer,  the  finan- 
cing of  building  undertakings  by  Loan  Associations. 
Mortgage  Finance  Corporations,  and  Consolidated  and 
Individual  Realty  Companies,  methods  of  selling,  and 
co-partnership  housing.  Village  planning,  types  of 
houses  and  their  essentials  are  also  touched  upon.  The 
apnendix  contains  many  forms  for  use  by  employers  in 
selling  or  renting  to  emploves.  (Apply  to  Fred  T.  Ley 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  50  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City.) 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FIRE  ENGI- 
NEERS. 

Proceedings  of  the  Forty-Seventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association,  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  24- 
27,  1919.  Illustrated.  334  pp.  (Published  by  the 
Secretary,  .Tames  McFall,  General  Fire  Marshal,  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.) 


TOWN  PLANNING  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSION. 

"Town  Planning  with  Reference  to  Factory  Develop- 
ment and  the  Distribution  of  Goods,"  by  W.  H  Gaunt 
read  at  the  March  5,  1920,  meeting  of  the  Town  Plan- 
ning Institute;  Town  Planning  Reports  and  the  Graphic 
Representation  of  Statistics,"  by  Major  George  B. 
Ford,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  April  6, 
1920.  Each  with  the  discussion  thereon.  Quarto 
(Published  by  the  Town  Planning  Institute,  4  Arundei 
Street,  London,  W.  C,   England.) 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  101,  issued  December 
1919,  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  Containing 
"Studies  of  Methods  for  the  Treatment  and  Disposal 
of  Sewage,"  made  under  the  supervision  of  Earle  B 
Phelps,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service;  and  "The  Treatment  of  Sewage  from  Single 
Houses  and  Small  Communities,"  by  Leslie  C.  Frank 
Associate  Sanitary  Engineer,  and  C.  P.  Rhynus,  Assistant 
Sanitary  Engineer,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  Pre- 
pared by  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General.  117  pp. 
Illustrated.  (Apply  to  the  Government  Printing  Office.) 
RECREATION  SUGGESTIONS. 

Three  pamphlets  published  by  Community  Service 
(Incorporated),  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  the 
first  one  in  cooperation  with  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America:  "Community 
Recreation."  December,  1919,  122  pp.,  containing  sug- 
gestions for  recreation  boards,  superintendents  of 
recreation,  and  community  recreation  workers;  "Com- 
rades in  Play,"  February,  1920,  84  pp.,  describing 
leisure-time  activities  which  the  young  men  and  young 
w-omen  of  America  can  enjoy  together;  "Summer 
Camps,  Municipal  and  Industrial."  June,  1920,  43  pp. 
Each  one  of  handy  size  and  full  of  practical,  detailed 
information. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS  REPORT. 
Containing  a  review  of  the  progress  made  in  carrying 
out  the  plan  of  Washington  prepared  in  1901  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Senator  McMillan  by  the  commission 
composed  of  Messrs.  Burnham,  Mc-Kim,  Saint-Gaudens. 
and  Olmsted,  and  outlining  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
immediate  future  for  the  development  of  the  Nation"' 
Capital.  Including  also  material  on  the  improvement  of 
Army  and  Navy  medals  and  insignia,  a  discussion  of  the 
plans  for  American  cemeteries  in  France,  and  advice  to 
persons  interested  in  erecting  war  memorials.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  the  memorials  now  bein?  erected  in  Washing- 
ton. 148  pp.  and  70  illustrations,  including  a  full  set  of 
pictures  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  (Apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.) 

TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  OKLAHOMA  SOOIETT  OP 
ENGINEERS. 
Report  of  the  meeting  held  October  28,  1919,  in  Okla- 
homa City.  73  pp.  Illustrated.  Containing  a  map 
showing  the  surface  water-supplies  and  sewerage  systems 
of  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  Among  the  papers  presented, 
especial  attention  is  called  to  the  following:  ".Sewasre 
Disposal,"  by  V.  V.  Long,  consulting  enoineer.  of  Okla- 
homa City:  "Tissue  Paper  Roads,"  by  R.  E.  Brownell, 
Highway  Engineer,  Portland  Cement  Association:  "The 
Municipal  Problem  as  a  Unit,"  by  Alfred  Bovd,  Dean  of 
Engineering.  A.  1%  M.  College,  Stillwater:  "Procedure  in 
Grade  Crossint  Elimination."  by  A.  I.  TV>ompson.  Engi- 
neer State  Cornoration  Commission.  Fdited  bv  the 
Secretary.  (Applv  to  IT.  V.  Hinckley,  Sc-retarv-Treas- 
urer.  10]  8  North  Harvey  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.) 
PLAY  DAYS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  J.  Gnlpin  and  Eleanore  Weisman.  20  pp.  Pub- 
lished and  distributed  bv  the  Agricltural  Extension 
Service,  College  of  Apriculture  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, TC.  L.  Hatch.  Assistant  Director,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Aericulture  cooperating.  Giving  specific 
directions  for  making  rural  community  play  davs  deligli*- 
fully  interesting  and  stimulating.  (Apply  to  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  Colleee  of  Agrictlture,  The  Universitv 
i^f  Wisconsin.  Madison,  W^is.,  for  Circular  118,  published 
September,    1919.) 


Municipal  Reports 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Court.  1919.  (Apply  to  George  E.  Judge, 
Judge  of  the  Children's   Court.) 

Greeley,  Colo. — Annual  Report  of  the  Water  Depart- 
ment for  1919.  (Apply  to  Milton  Seaman,  Superinten- 
dent.) 

Johnstown.  N.  Y. — -42d  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Water  Commissioners.  Filed  with  the  City  Clerk, 
January    20,     1920.       (Apply     to    Grover    E.    Yerdon, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. — Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  1919.  (Apply 
to    Theodore    Wirth,    Superintendent.) 

Port  Arthur,  Texas. — Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Engineering  Dei)artment.  March  31,  1920.  (Apply  to 
Clarence  E.  Ridley,  City  Engineer.) 

Washington,  D.  C. — Report  of  the  Collector  of  Taxes 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June    30,    1919.      (Apply   to   the   Government  Friutinc 
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Selden  Trucks  Make  a  Record 
on  Toledo-Buffalo  Road 


\Jj7lTH  the  aid  of  ten  SELDEN  Trucks,  twelve 
miles  of  monolithic  brick  paving  were  laid  on 
the  Toledo -Buffalo  road,  between  Ashtabula  and  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio,  in  the  record  time  of  ninety-two  days. 
And  this  road  is  pronounced  by  State  and  National 
Highway  officials  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  America. 

Nearly  two  thousand  carloads  of  materials,  including 
six  million  paving  bricks,  were  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  half  a  million  dollar  road — the  majority  of 
which  was  hauled  by  ten  SELDEN  Trucks.  The 
average  haul  was  2^  miles  and  an  average  of  100,000 
bricks  was  hauled  daily. 

"Working  alongside  of  four  other  leading  makes  of 
trucks,  my  SELDEN  Trucks  gave  far  better  satisfac- 
tion," says  Thomas  P.  Fitzgerald,  the  contractor. 

Similar  reports  of  highly  efficient  performances  of 
Selden  Trucks  are  given  by  contractors  and  municipal 
officials  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


*n>e  Magdzine 

"TRUCK 

TRANSPORT  A  TION" 

will  be  mailed  free  to  all 

interested  upon  receipt  of 

request  to  Dept.  AC 

SELDEN  TRUCK 
CORPORATION 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Ship  by  Truck 
—SELDEN  Truck 


lyi,  2'/2,  3y2,  5  Ton  Models— All  WORM  Drive 


SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Methods,  Materials  and  Appliances 

News  for  Boards  of  Public   Works,   Engineers,  Contractors,  Purchasing  Agents, 

and  Others  Interested  in  the  Econom'cal  Construction   and   EflBcient    Operation 

of  Public  Improvement  Undertakings 


An  Electric  Sewage  Pumping 
Station 

The  ready  and  dependable  removal  of  sewage 
frcm  drainage   sumps    in  the  low   sections   of 
cities     is     essential    to     prevent     the     backing 
up    of    li:iui  i    waste   in    basements.      In    order 
to  care  for  such  situations,  Yeomans  Brothers 
Company.    1417    Dayton    Street,    Chicago,    111., 
has  developed  the  Duplex  electric  centrifugal 
sewage    ejectors.      The    sewage    receiver    into 
which  the  flow  from  the  sewerage  system  runs 
consists    of    a    cast    iron   cylinder    with    bowl- 
shaped   bottom,   so   shaped   to   prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  solids.     The  centrifugal  pumps 
used  arc  of  the  Iwttom-suction,  vertical,  open- 
impeller,    centrifugal    type    with    forced-feed, 
lubricated,  split,  babbitted  thrust  bearings  and 
bronze-coverc<l  shatts.     1  he  motors,  which  are 
mounted  on  the  floor  above  the  pumps,  are  of 
the    vertical-shaft,    semi-enclosed,    slow-speed 
type   with    the    thrust    l)earings    in    the    upper 
heads.     Each  ejector  is  supplied   with  a  float- 
operated  alarm  which  rings  a  bell  if  the  water 
level  in   the   receiver  rises  above  the  point  at 
which  the  pumps  are  set  to  start.     This  alarm 
Hoat    is    independent    of    the    controller    float 
which     operates    the    pump.      The    discharge 
connections   of   each   pump   are   equipped  with 
l)rnnze-fittcd,     horizontal-swing     check     valve 
with    renewable    seat   and    extended-hinge  pin 
with     external     lever, 
so  that  the  valve  can 
be  opened    for   flush- 
ing back  through  the 
pump  and  the   opera- 
tion    of     the     check 
valve  can  be  observed 
at    all     times.      Gate 
valves     are     provided 
in   each   unit   between 
check  valve  and  riser 
to   street   sewer.      All 
conne;:tions   from   the 
I)umps  to  the  double- 
branch    connection    in 
the     riser     are     made 
wit'i      flanged,     lone- 
turn    fittin-^s    and    are 
sup'^orted    by    a    pipe 
rt  ndard  mounted   on 
f'e    base    of    the    re- 
ceiver.      A     cast-iron 
bar    screen   .36    inches 
in    diameter    is    pro- 
vided   in  the   receiver        a  SEWAGE  PUMPIKG  UNIT  FOB  LOW  DISTRICTS  OB  LABGE  BUILDINGS 


just  below  the  inlets.  This  screen  is  of  such 
mesh  that  it  will  pass  paper  and  soil  but  will 
intercept  heavy  or  unusual  ol)structions  which 
may  come  through  the  drains.  It. is  made  in 
sections  and  can  be  easily  cleaned,  without 
taking  it  out,  through  the  manhole  in  the  re- 
ceiver wall.  These  ejectors  are  usually  in- 
stalled in  a  circular  pit  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions, consisting  of  a  steel  shell  embedded  in 
concrete.  If  preferred,  the  ejector  may  be  in- 
stalled in  a  concrete  pit  without  the  steel  shell, 
and  the  pit  may  be  round,  elliptical,  or  rec- 
tangular,   as    local    conditions    demand. 

Consoer  Joins  Older 
&  Quinlan 

The  engineering  practice  of  Older  &  Quinlan, 
consulting  engineers,  1654  Monadnock  HJock, 
Chicago,  111.,  has  been  merged  with  the  practice 
of  Arthur  W.  Consoer  under  the  corporate 
name  of  the  Consoer  Engineering  Company, 
with  executive  offices  at  the  above  address. 
Cliflford  Older  is  President  of  the  company, 
George  A.  Quinlan,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  Arthur  W.  Consoer,  Vice-President  and 
Business  Manager.  This  firm  will  engage  in 
the  practice  of  consulting  engineering  in  mu- 
nicipal paving,  sewerage,  water-supply,  drain- 
age, bridges  and  industrial  building. 
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A  Modern  Lighting  System 

does  not  require  separate  Lamp  Standards  as  this 
street  scene  clearly  shows. 

Missoula,  Montana,  is  one  progressive  western  city 
utilizing  "ELRECO"  Combination  Railway  and  Light- 
ing Poles,  which  makes  separate  Lamp  Standards 
unnecessary. 

The  "ELRECO"  Steel  Poles  support  ornamental  lighting  brack- 
ets with  modern  General  Electric  Lighting  units;  also,  the  span 
and  service  wires  of  the  Railway  and  Lighting  Company;  keep 
the  streets  free  and  unobstructed  from  extra  Lamp  Standards, 
wooden  poles,  and  a  multiplicity  of  wires,  etc. 

The  usual  practice  of  financing  such  an  installation  is  to  divide 
the  cost  between  the  local  Street  Railway  and  Lighting  Company, 
Merchants  and  the  City,  making  the  cost  of  "WHITE  WAY" 
very    reasonable. 

What  other  progressive  cities  havQ,  accomplished  is  well  illustrated 
in  our  handsome  Catalog  **F",  feent  on  request  to  those  inter- 
ested. 

Electric  Railway  Equipment  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
New  York  Office  —  30  Church  Street 
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THE  NEW  600-H.  P.   ENGINE   RECENTLY   INSTALLED  AT   POET  WASHINGTON,   WIS 


Addition  to  Municipal  Power 
Plant,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  manu- 
facturing city  of  Port  Washington,  Wis  is  the 
municipal  water  and  lighting  plant,  enlarged 
last  year  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  city.  A 
new  600-h.p.  Uniflow  engine,  made  by  the  Nord- 
berg  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  a  new  General  Electric  generator 
were  installed  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.     This  en- 

xT^'^ju  P^^"*  ^"  *^^'  **  "°w  includes  three 
-Nordberg  engines,  two  Corliss  type  and  one 
Uniflow  type  which  can  carry  a  1,200-h.p.  load, 
making  it  one  of  the  best-equipped  municipal 
water  and  light  plants  in  Wisconsin.  The  plant 
is  on  a  sound  financial  basis  and  is  making 
money  for  the  city. 

Hand  Electric  Search-Lights  for 
Emergency  Service 

There  is  scarcely  a  municipal  department 
w.iere  a  powerful  electric  hand  light  will  not 
be  found  of  use,  particularly  in  fire  and  police 
departments,  whose  protective  work  takes  them 
tnrough  smoke,  fog,  steam  and  chemical 
vapors.  Also  water-works  departments  where 
leaks  must  be  sought  out  in  dark  cellars  or  at 
night  along  gloomy  streets,  find  them  of  great 
service.  It  is  for  such  work  as  this  that  the 
(.rether  Manufacturing  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  manufactures  a  hand  search-light  such 
as  is  illustrated  herewith,  which  will  throw  a 
powerful  ray  of  light  from  350  to  400  feet. 
This  search-light  has  exceptional  brilliancy  and 


penetrating  force.  Smoke,  water,  vapor,  steam, 
and  chemical  fumes  do  not  affect  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  search-lights,  which  is  the  rea- 
son that  they  are  used  so  extensively  by  fire- 
men, police  and  others  engaged  in  emergency 
or  rescue  work.  The  actual  burning  capacity 
of  the  light  averages  18  hours,  but  when  used 
for  long  continuous  periods  the  batteries  wear 
out  quicker  than  when  used  for  short  inter- 
mittent periods. 


A  HANDY  ELECTRIC  SEARCH-LIGHT 
FOR  EMERGENCY  WORK  IN 
MUNICIPAL  DEPART- 
MENTS 
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Concrete  Lighting  | 

Standards  | 

Elegance,   Permanence,  | 

Utility      Combined  | 

1.  THE  BOULEVARD  —  Height  i3'-0 '.  j 

For  Parks,  Drives  and  Boulevards,  g 

2.  THE  BROADWAY  --  Height  10'  0".  | 

For    Business    Thoroughfares     and  g 

Residential  Lighting.  g 

3.  THE  UTILITY  —  Height  7  0".  | 

For  Safety     Islands,    Euitrances    to  m 

Public    Buildings    and   Ornamental  g 

Lighting.  | 

Write  for  particulars  g 

American  Concrete  Products  Co.  | 

30  N.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  111.  1 


The  Key  to  Vigilance 


HARDINGE  SYSTEM 

of 

Police  Registration 


High  Efficiency 
Low  Cost 

Write  for  Book— "  Key  to  Vigilance" 

HARDINGE  BROTHERS,  INC. 

4147  E.   Ravenswood  Ave  ,       Chicago 
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A  TYPICAL  r  E  LAVAIl  INSTALLATION  IN  DURHAM,  N.  C 


High  Efficiency  in  Centrifugal 
Pumps 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  recently  made  a 
test  of  one  of  its  centrifugal  pump  installations 
in  which  the  pump  showed  an  over-all  efficiency 
of  86  per  cent  and  in  which  the  over-all 
efficiency  from  "wire  to  water"  averaged  82.48 
per  cent  over  a  period  of  nine  months. 

In  addition  to  this  interesting  installation  of 
De  Laval  centrifugals,  nearly  as  good  results 
were  shown  by  two  12-inch  pumps  at  the  Mc- 
Carren  pumping  station  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul. 
The  specifications  required  that  each  unit 
should  be  guaranteed  to  deliver  not  less  than 
5,000  U.  S.  gallons  per  minute  against  a  total 
head  of  171  feet,  and  not  more  than  SoOO  gal- 
lons per  minute  against  a  total  head  of  158 
feet,  the  over-all  efhciency  from  "wire  to 
water"  to  be  not  less  than  72  per  cent  when 
pumping  continuously  at  either  of  the  heads 
and  deliveries. 

The  bid  of  the  Northwestern  Electric  Equip- 
ment Company  of  St.  Paul  was  accepted.  It 
offered  two  centrifugal  pumps  manufactured 
by  the  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Compai\y, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  synchronous  motors  of  the 
rotating  field  type,  guaranteeing  an  efficiency 
of  74.3  per  cent  at  heads  of  either  158  or  171 
feet,  and  an  over-all  efficiency 
of  IZ-y  per  cent  at  140  feet. 
The  pumps  are  of  the  single- 
stage,  double-suction,  volute 
type,  having  12-inch  suction 
and  discharge  nozzles,  with  no 
diffusing  vanes.  After  instal- 
lation, both  units  were  sub- 
jected to  very  complete  tests 
to  determine  both  efficiency 
and  head-capacity  character- 
istics. Before  the  official  tests 
were  run,  the  impellers  had 
been  turned  down  slightly  in 
diameter,  because  the  motors 
were  operating  at  20  r.p.m. 
above  rated  speed.  Before  be- 
ginning the  test,  the  pressure 
gauge  of  each  pump  was  taken 
off  and  calibrated  on  a  dead 
weight  testing  instrument  and 
then     replaced,     the     pump 


stopped,  and  the  static  head  of  water 
determined  by  finding  the  elevation  of 
the  centers  of  the  gauges  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  water  in  the  high-service 
reservoir.  Numerous  other  de.ails  of 
this  type  were  carefully  go..e  over  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  the  test. 
'm.  The  quantity  of  water  delivered  was 

«  measured  by  a  30-inch  x  13-i.ich  Ven- 
^  turi  meter,  supplied  !)y  the  Builders 
iron  Foundry,  of  Provide. ice,  R.  I. 
The  recordi  ig  instrument  supplied 
with  this  meter  inc'uJed  ai  indicating 
dial,  a  recording  card  and  an  integrat- 
ing county-,  but  i  1  order  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  its  readings  an  indicating 
mercury  manometer  was  also  con- 
nected to  the  p.essure  pipes  of  ths 
Veaturi  tules.  In  running  the  test,  the 
head  against  which  the  pumps  worked  was  con- 
trolled by  means  of  a  hydraulic  gate  valve  on 
the  discharge  side  of  the  pjmjw.  .^fter  throt- 
tling the  gate  valve,  no  readings  were  taken  until 
all  the  instruments  had  ceased  fiuctuating,  after 
which  two  or  three  readings  were  taken,  and 
averaged  if  any  variations  were  found.  Ob- 
servations were  made  with  the  pumps  operat- 
ing under  four  different  heads,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  delivery.  The  results  obtained  from 
the  official  tests  showed  that  pump  No.  25650 
had  an  over-all  efficiency  of  78.4  per  cent  and 
a  pump  efficiency  of  82.2,  operating  at  a  total 
head  of  143.25  feet.  When  pumping  against  a 
head  of  185.75  feet,  it  had  an  over-all  efficiency 
of  67.7  and  a  pump  efficiency  of  71.5  per  cent. 
The  tests  of  pump  No.  25651,  while  slightly 
lower  in  pump  efficiency  and  over-all  efficiency 
at  the  143-foot  head,  showed  a  pump  efficiency 
of  77  per  cent  and  an  over-all  efficiency  of  72.8 
per  cent  when  pumping  against  a  total  head  of 
178  feet. 

In  many  places  centrifugals  are  replacing 
the  old  triple-expansion  reciprocating  pumps, 
particularly  where  it  is  necessary  to  econo- 
mize space.  While  the  actual  per  cent  effi- 
ciency of  the  centrifugal  may  be  slightly  le.ss, 
the  size  and  the  labor  costs  make  up  the 
difference. 


THE  CLARKSBIRG,  W.  VA.,  WATER- WORKS  ARE  WELL 
KNOWN  FOR  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 
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Necessary  conservation  of  coal,  because  of  high  price  and 
difficulty  in  securing  ample  supply,  demands  serious  con- 
sideration 


Make  every  scoopful  count 

by  installing  G-E  Flow  Meters 

On  boilers — they  show  up  careless  firing,  unequal  boiler  out- 
puts, dirty  tubes,  holes  in  fires,  incorrect  drafts,  etc.,  all  of  which 
waste  coal. 

On  steam  lines  to  departments  and  processes — they  show 
the  amount  consumed  from  w^hich  operating  costs  can  be  deter- 
mined as  well  as  leaks,  careless  operations,  etc. 

On  feed  water  lines — they  show  the  amount  of  water  de- 
livered to  the  boilers,  from  w^hich  the  evaporation  factor  can  be 
computed — information  of  the  utmost  importance. 

All  G-E  Flow  Meters  are  simple,  reliable  and  accurate,  requir- 
ing only  reasonable  care  for  satisfactory  operation. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  Booklet,  "A  Guide  to  Boiler  Econo- 
my," and  Bulletin  46501-C  describing  G-E  Flow  Meters  for  all 
applications. 


General  Office 
Schenectady  NY. 


Sales  Offices  in  ,3,„  ^ 
all  large  cities  '^^^ 


When  writing  to  Adrertiierf  please  mention  T«i  Akxxjcan  Cnr. 
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METHODS,    MATERIALS    AND    APPLIANCES 


Recovering  Fibrous  Material  from 
Municipal  Refuse 

The  economical  disposal  of  city  rubbish  has 
received  much  attention.  A  great  many  systems 
have  been  devised  and  some  of  them  are  work- 
ing very  successfully  and  at  good  profit  in  the 
reduction  of  garbage.  Ashes  are  of  no  possible 
use  except  for  filling  in  low  ground.  While 
very  much  experimenting  has  been  done  to  re- 
cover the  fibers  from  city  rubbish,  it  has  never 
been  particularly  successful.  About  the  only 
way  to  recover  paper  stock  from  city  rubbish  is 
by  the  use  of  a  belt.  The  stock  is  placed  upon 
the  belt,  and  as  the  belt  passes  along  some  of 
the  valuable  material  is  picked  off,  but  all  which 
rernains  is  thrown  upon  a  dump  or  burned  in 
incinerators.  This  has  never  been  successful, 
because  only  a  small  portion  of  the  fibers  are 
recovered.  The  cost  of  the  labor  for  picking 
off  these  fibers  has  always  offset  the  selling 
price  of  the  stock. 

For  some  time  the  Shartle  Continuous  Beater 
Company,  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  has  been  con- 
vinced that  the  machinery  as  designed  by  this 
company  for  removing  foreign  material  from 
ordinary  mixed  papers,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, could  be  adapted  for  the  removal  of  paper 
stock  from  a  large  amount  of  foreign  material, 
or  rather,  city  rubbish.  To  demonstrate  this, 
tvvo  car-loads  of  rubbish  were  shipped  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Toronto,  Ohio,  where  it  was  put 
through  a  system  installed  by  this  company  in 
a  paper  mill.  From  the  demonstration  they 
were  convinced  that  they  could  design  a  plant 
which  would  remove  about  98  per  cent  of  the 
fibers  from  city  rubbish.  The  rubbish  was  not 
sorted  except  to  take  out  large  boxes  or  crates 
that  might  be  collected  by  the  wagons.  The 
weight  of  the  material  was  approximately 
37..S70  pounds. 

The  material  was  carried  by  the  conveyor 
from  the  car  to  the  third  floor  of  the  mill,  the 
bale  wire  was  taken  oflF,  and  the  material,  con- 
taining wood  and  metals  as  well  as  paper  stock 
and  other  refuse,  was  dumped  down  a  chute 
into  a  breaker.  Because  of  a  right-angle  turn 
in  the  pipe  leading  from  the  breaker  to  the  set- 
tling trough,  large  pieces  of  wood  were  taken 
out  by  hand.  After  the  material  circulated  with 
water,  it  went  through  an  overflow  in  the 
breaker  into  an  i8-inch  pump,  having  a  16-inch 
ball  and  a  i2-inch  inlet  and  outlet.  No  trouble 
occurred  due  to  tin  cans  or  wood  in  this  pump. 
From  the  pump  the  material  went  to  a  settling 
trough,  approximately  .-^o  feet  long.  2  feet  wide 
and  t8  inches  deep,  and  then  went  to  a  circular 
tank,  where  floating  material  was  skimmed  off 
by  hand.  The  settling  trough  was  cleaned  oc- 
casionally, and  from  it  tin  cans,  iron  and  dirt 
were  obtained.  From  the  circular  tank  the 
material  went  to  two  flat  screens,  annroximately 
20  feet  long,  in  series,  equipped  with  draes  or 
scrubbers  which  scraned  off  any  material  that 
would  not  go  through  the  screen  plates.  The 
paper  stock  which  had  been  broken  up  fine 
enough  went  through  the  screen  plates  to  a 
pulp  thickener,  and  from  there  to  the  Jordan 
chest.     The  rags  and  material  that  would  not 


go  through  the  screen  were  scraped  off  into  a 
contmuous  beater  equipped  with  a  perforated 
metal  back  fall.  Here  the  rags  were  cut  up  and 
beaten  and  put  througn  tne  ueater  to  ttte  cnest. 
The  material  in  the  chest  was  pumped  through 
two  other  intermediate  chests  and  finally  over 
the  paper  machine.  This  machine  was  of  the 
cylinder  type,  w.th  four  cylinder  molds  having 
i8-mch  trim,  equipped  with  30  dryers.  The 
grade  of  paper  made  on  this  test  was  i.ide  .ted 
board -for  glass  packing.  Approximately  11,500 
pounds  of  this  material  was  obtained,  ma.<ing  a 
total  reclamation  of  slightly  over  30  per  cent 
paper  stock. 

At  a  reduction  plant  in  Pittsburgh,  a  total 
reclamation  of  16  per  cent  of  this  rubbish  is 
generally  obtained,  but  this  includes  metal  and 
glass.  Ordinarily  only  7  per  cent  of  paper 
stock  is  obtained  at  this  plant,  the  remainder 
being  burned  in  the  furnace.  The  test,  there- 
fore, demonstrated  that  at  least  four  times  as 
much  paper  stock  was  obtained  by  this  process 
as  was  ordinarily  obtained  by  usual  methods  of 
sorting.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  equipment 
of  the  paper  mill  was  built  to  use  mixed  papers 
and  was  adapted  for  that  work.  Certain  im- 
provements and  changes  should  be  made  if  it 
were  to  be  used  for  dump  stock.  The  further 
advantage  of  this  method  of  reclaiming  paper 
stock  is  that  labor  costs  can  be  materially  re- 
duced, since  only  15  men  working  in  three 
shifts  are  needed  if  an  ordinary  wet  pulp  ma- 
chine is  used  in  place  of  the  cylinder  machine 
with  dryers.  At  the  p'ant  of  the  reduction 
company  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, approximately  100  men  and  100  women 
are  used,  for  this  plant  must  run  24  hours  a  day 
to  take  care  of  the  incoming  rubbish  from  the 
wagons. 

The  cost  of  installing  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reclaiming  paper  stock  by  this  "flota- 
tion-sedimentation" method  would  not  be  very 
great,  as  it  requires  only  a  breaker,  large 
pump,  settling  trough,  large  screen,  pulp  thick- 
ener, continuous  beater,  chest  and  wet  pulp 
machine.  This  test,  as  made,  was  not  an  ac- 
curate one,  and  was  merely  an  attempt  to  de- 
monstrate what  could  be  done.  The  weight  of 
the  baled  rubbish  was  obtained  from  the  re- 
duction company  and  the  weight  of  the  finished 
paper  was  obtained  from  the  back  tender  of 
the  paper  machine.  Before  the  test  was  begun 
the  chests  were  run  out,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  test  all  the  material  which  came  from  the 
rubbish  bales  was  run  out  and  weighed  as  fin- 
ished paper.  This  test  was  witnessed  by  repre- 
sentatives from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  item  was  prepared 
from  a  report  of  the  observer. 

Nebraska's  New  Ro'^d 
Machinery 

The  shortage  of  men,  materials  and  machines 
which  may  prevent  many  of  the  states  from 
completing  their  road-building  programs  for 
1920  is  being  felt  in  Nebraska,  as  it  is  else- 
where. As  a  result,  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment is  concentrating  considerable  effort  oti 
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Modern  and 
Serviceable 


Modern  ornamental  street 
lighting  renders  various 
services  of  material  benefit. 
First,  it  provides  efficient  il- 
lumination for  your  city. 
Second,  it  protects  the  light- 
ed area  from  any  possible 
crime.  Criminals  of  all 
kinds  prefer  to  work  in  the 
dark.     They  abhor  light. 

There  are  several  other 
benefits  to  be  derived  from 
up-to-date  street  lighting, 
and  if  you  are  interested  in 
maintaining  the  prestige  of 
your  city — if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  creating  civic  pride 
—if  you  are  interested  in 
making  a  better  city — send 
for  our  illustrated  booklet. 


APPEARANCE 


Our  ornamental  lighting  sys- 
tem is  on  the  job  24  hours 
out  of  every  24.  At  night 
it  lights  up  your  business 
streets,  residential  sections, 
parks  and  boulevards.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  handsome 
poles  greatly  aid  in  beauty- 
fying  your  city.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  make  a 
town  more  attractive  than 
a  neatly  laid  out  system  of 
ornamental    street  lighting. 

Send  your  address  for  big 
descriptive  booklet  including 
many  styles  and  designs. 


IVIFG.        CO. 

53  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"WEARPROOF" 

NO  PARKING  SIGNS 


For  every  pur- 
pose, and  any 
wording  de- 
sired. 

"W  ear  proof" 
Signs  possess 
the  counter- 
sunken  letter- 
ing time  will 
not  obliterate. 
.\lso.  Street 
Signs,  Highway 
Markers, 
Semaphore 
Traffic  Signs, 
Danger  Signs, 
etc. 

Write  for  new 
catalog. 


UNION  IRON  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Drawer  H, 
East  Chicago,  Indiana 


The  MURDOCK 

PATENT  ANTI-FREEZINO 

Bubble  Font 

Is  the  only  drinking  fountain 
made  that  was  designed  and  is 
built  solely  for  outdoor  use. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  turned 
off  at  the  approach  of  cold 
weather. 

THE  ONLY  FOUNTAIN 
MADE  THAT  IS  STRONG 
ENOUGH  TO  WITHSTAND 
PUBLIC  ABUSE. 

Perfectly  adapted  for  use  on  the  Pub- 
lic Streets,  in  Parks,  Playgrounds, 
School  Yards,  and  all  semi-exposed  or 
uncertainly  heated  enclosures. 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  literature  to 

The  MURDOCK  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

(THE  ORIGINAL  HYDRANT  HOUSE) 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 

Builders  of  Water  Service  devices  since  1853 
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A    TYPE   OF   HEAVY-BLADE    GRADER  FOR    USE    IN    PUSHING   AHEAD    NEBRASKA'S    1920 
ROAD-CONSTRUCTION    PROGRAM 


the  construction  of  eartli  roads  which  later  on 
may  be  converted  into  hard-surfaced  roads. 
This  means  that  even  though  the  mileage  of 
concrete  or  other  hard-surfaced  roads  built 
during  1920  may  not  be  great,  the  state's  road 
program  will  be  going  steadily  forward.  When 
the  time  comes  for  the  construction  of  the  hard 
surface,  much  of  the  preliminary  work  will  be 
out  of  the  way. 

As  part  of  this  program  the  state  has  just 
purchased  70  Mammoth  graders  from  the 
Austin-Western  Road  ^Machinery  Company  of 
Chicago.  These  big  machines,  weighing  6,350 
pounds  each  and  having  12- foot  blades,  were 
delivered  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  road 
construction  season.  They  are  being  distributed 
among  the  majority  of  Nebraska's  ninety  coun- 
ties and  are  accompanied  by  heavy  tractors. 

This  buying  of  graders  in  wholesale  lots  is 
a  usual  practice  and  shows  the  progressiveness 
of  the  Xeliraska  Highway  Department. 


New  Firm  of  Industrial 
Consultants 

The  announcemc  t  is  made,  through  an  8-page 
pamphlet,  of  an  advisory  engineering  and  in- 
dustrial consultant  service  of  wide  availability 
a  id  great  range  of  applications  offered  by  th.> 
Technical  Advisory  Corporation,  132  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  including  three  officers  and 
seven  principal  associates,  all  but  one  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.  S.  War  Claims  Board,  with 
many  affiliated  associates.  The  officers  are 
Campbell  Scott,  President,  and  Ernest  P.  Good- 
rich and  William  D.  Ennis,  Vice-Presidents. 
The  corporation  does  not  undertake  construc- 
tion contracts  or  assume  financial  responsibility. 
In  its  industrial  section  it  undertakes  work  as 
economists,  cost  reducers  and  business  advisers, 
and  in  its  engineering  section  it  furnishes  com- 
plete factory  and  institutional  layouts  and  si)eci- 
fications  and  supervises  the  execution  of  plans. 


An  All-Round 
Mowing  Machine 

The  new  triple  mower, 
manufactured  by  the  Shaw- 
nee Mower  Company, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware,  Pa., 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  is  a  machine 
which  has  brought  forth  a 
great  deal  of  favorable  com- 
ment from  park  superintend- 
ents and  those  in  ■ charge 
of  large  estates  and  golf 
courses.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  a  rough  stretch 
of  territory,  this  mower 
shows  its  particular  advan- 
tage, as  it  can  conform  to 
the  shape  of  the  ground. 


HORSE-DRAWN  MOWER  FOR  CUTTING   THE  ROUGH  IN  PARKS 
OR    LAWNS 
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Standardized  and 
Engineered  /or 
Fire  Service  only 


Fire  Apparaius 


^rilj  s^^urGnflJeraiion 


STUTZ  niEJNGINE  CQ 

Harry  C.Stutz,Pi©si<jenl:  /^p\  Indianapolis, Ind.,U.S.A 


FIRE  ENGINE  CO. 
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Recent  Addition  to  W.  &  T.  Staff 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing staff  of  Wallace  &  Tiernan  Company, 
Inc.,  349  Broadway,  New  York  City,  manu- 
facturers of  chlorine  control  apparatus,  is 
Harold  S.  Hutton,  who  has  been  appointed 
District  Sales  Representative,  with  headquar- 
ters in  the  Commonwealth  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Mr.  Hutton  is  a  sanitary  engineer 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  Public  Health 
Service.  He  succeeds  P.  O.  Collins,  who  has 
been  given  indefinite  leave  of  absence  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


Steel  Bodies  for  Collecting 
Garbage 

The  increasing  use  of  motor  trucks  for  gar- 
bage collection,  particularly  where  there  arc 
long  hauls,  has  brought  about  some  radical 
changes  in  the  construction  of  the  bodies  to 
make  them  most  suitable  for  this  service.  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  has  receitly  p'aced  in  service  two 
Wmther  chass's  f.tted  with  garbage  bodies  and 
hydraulic  hoists  for  dumping  them.  The  bodies 
and  hoists  are  manufactured  by  the  Heil  Com- 
pany, 1243  Twenty-sixth  avenue,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.    The  body  has  six  covers.    The  four  front 


WALLACE    &    TIERNAN    CHLORINATORS    USED    IN    THE    CATSKILL   AQUEDUCT    OF 
THE   NEW   YORK   CITY  WATER-SUPPLY 


Worthington  to  Manufacture  Im- 
proved Water-Power  Machinery 

The  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Cor- 
poration, 115  Broadway,  New  York  City,  has 
just  announced  that  in  addition  to  the  well- 
known  lines  of  hydraulic  machinerv  which  this 
company  has  manufactured  since  1840,  it  has 
completed  preparations  to  manufacture  im- 
proved water-power  machinery  of  all  capacities 
for  low.  medium  and  high  head  service,  in- 
cluding oil  pressure  systems,  water  wheel  gov- 
ernors and  other  auxiliaries.  It  is  entering 
this  field  equipped  to  produce  hydraulic  tur- 
bines to  meet  the  highest  standards  in  design, 
efficiency  and  workmanship.  To  supplement 
the  present  staff,  familiar  with  hydraulic  prob- 
lems, the  company  has  secured  the  services  of 
competent  designers  having  many  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience.  The  Hydraulic  Turbine 
Department  will  be  glad  to  receive  inquiries 
and  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  solution  of  any 
hydraulic  and  water-power  problems  for  mu- 
nicipalities or  private  companies. 


covers  open  from  the  sides,  and  the  two  back 
ones  from  the  rear.  Adjustable  steps  on  either 
side  of  the  truck  and  in  the  rear  make  it  easy 
to  load  the  body.  The  bodies  are  made  of  No. 
10  gauge  steel,  and  the  covers  of  No.  12  gauge. 
The  bodies  are  first  riveted  and  then  all  the 
seams  are  welded.  This  prevents  the  garbage 
from  dripping  on  the  street.  The  tailgate  is 
hinged  at  the  top  so  that  it  swings  outward 
when  released.  Four  wing  nuts  are  used  to  keep 
it  tightly  in  place  when  the  body  is  loaded. 
Rubber  packing  is  used  between  the  tailgate 
and  the  body  to  insure  a  water-tight  joint.  The 
body  itself  is  3  inches  wider  at  the  rear  than 
the  front,  so  that  the  load  will  dump  freely. 
The  body  is  furnished  with  a  Hydro  hoist,  the 
latest  improved  type  of  hydraulic  hoist  on  the 
market.  This  hoist  permits  the  body  to  be 
placed  just  back  of  the  cab,  thus  utilizing  all 
of  the  loading  space  and  making  {wssible  a 
body  with  lower  sides.  The  bodies  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  81  cubic  feet.  They  are  also  made 
without  covers,  in  which  case  loops  are  pro- 
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Most 

Miles 
per 

Dollar 


^  Quick  Getaway 

And  No  Lost  Power  on  the  Turns 

EVERY    man  in  the  Fire  Department   knows   what   that   means.     And 
every  property-owner  learns  its  value  to  him,  sooner  or  later. 

Firestone  Tires  have  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  all-emergency  demands 
of  fire-fighting  apparatus. 

Whether  light  or  heavy,  horse  or  motor  driven,  Firestone  lengthens  the  life 
of  the  apparatus  by  a  long  term  of  years  and  definitely  increases  its  depend- 
ability in  action. 

The  following  manufacturers  of  fire  apparatus  use  Firestone  equipment: 
Ahrens-Fox  Engine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
American  &  British  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
American-LaFrance  Fire  Engine  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Robinson  Fire  Apparatus,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  Seagrave  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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WINTHER  TRUCK  USED  BY  THE  CITY  OF  MADISON,  WIS.,  FOR  GARBAGE  COLLECTION 


vided  so  that  a  cainas  cover  can  be  tied  over 
the  load. 

The  Latest  Development  in  Light- 
weight Fire  Apparatus 

Municipalities  and  towns  which  have  felt  the 
least  doubt  regarding  the  value  of  light-weight 
tire  apparatus,  which  heretofore  has  been  solely 
of  the  chemical  type,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of 
the  new  Chi  Ids  triple  combination  hose,  chem- 
ical and  pump  mounted  on  a  Ford  one-ton 
truck  which  is  now  manufactured  by  the  O.  J. 
Childs  Company.  Utica.  N.  Y.  This  new  piece 
of  apparatus  retains  all  the  valuable  features 
of  the  Childs  chemical  truck  and  in  additio  i 
carries  a  rotary  fire  pump  specially  designed 
to  harmonize  with  the  character  of  the  power 
supply  and  the  motor  chassis  as  a  whole. 

The  pump  is  of  the  positive  displaceme  t 
type,  does  not  have  to  be  primed,  and  will 
draw  water  a  vertical  height  of  24  feet  without 
the  use  of  a  foot  valve.  The  pump  is  driven 
directly  from  the  motor  of  the  truck.  The 
pump  body  is  cast  in  one  piece,  reducing  leak- 
age to  a  minimum  and  practically  eliminating 
vibration.  The  pump  does  not  rack  and  strain 
the  motor,  but  operates  fast  or  slow,  according 
to  the  speed  of  the  motor.  Tt  is  equipped 
with  two  suction  and  two  discharge  connec- 
tions, one  on  each  side  of  the  car,  thus  making 
the  apparatus  very  adaptal)le  and  eliminating 
all  waste  of  time  through  having  to  turn  the 
car  around  to  face  in  the  proper  direction,  as 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  larger  engines 
The  pump  is  mounted  under  the  driver's  seat, 
the  drive  being  taken  at  a  point  in  the  rear  of 
the  transmission  of  the  car,  so  that  the  ratios 
in  the  car  transmission  are  available  in  con- 


nection with  the  pump.  There  is  a  connection 
between  the  pump  and  the  radiator  so  that  cold 
water  is  provided  constantly  to  keep  the  engire 
from  overheating.  The  entire  apparatus  is 
simplicity  in  itself  and  can  be  readily  operated 
by  any  man  capable  of  running  the  regular 
Ford    car. 

Two  lengths  of  suction  hose  of  12  feet  each, 
with  3-inch  internal  diameter,  fitted  with  spe- 
cial heavy  suction  couplings,  are  provided  with 
the  car,  and  one  special  heavy  suction  strainer 
is  also  included.  The  water  pump  also  con- 
nects into  the  chemical  line  with  a  heavy  brass 
piping  with  valves.  This  permits  pumping 
water  through  the  chemical  hose  for  finishing 
up  work  or  for  putting  out  small  fires  resulting 
from  flying  sparks  or  embers.  The  hose  body 
is  of  steel  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  feet  of 
single-jacket,  35/2-inch  fire  hose,  or  700  feet  of 
double-jacket  3^-inch  hose.  The  body  has  a 
s'anted  bottom  and  is  well  braced  and  strongly 
built  throughout. 

Bitulithic  Pavement  for 
Boston  Parkway 

The  Park  and  Recreation  Commission  of 
Boston  recently  let  the  contract  for  the  pave- 
ment of  Jamaica  Way,  part  of  the  extensive 
park  system  of  metropolitan  Boston,  to  War- 
ren Brothers  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
$29,290.90.  This  contract  was  awarded  after 
bids  had  been  asked  for  asphalt,  bitulithic  and 
Topeka  pavements.  The  Mayor  has  approved 
this  contract,  and  a  statement  has  been  is- 
sued that  the  success  of  Ijitulithic  pavement 
throughout  the  city  warrants  the  acceptance 
of  this  contract  even  though  it  was  nearly  $600 
higher  than  the  lowest  bid  for  the  work. 
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For  heavy  hauling  and  rough 
work,  no  other  truck  tire  you 
can  buy  is  equal  to' the  Kelly - 
Springfield  Caterpillar. 

It  is  the  first  cushion  type  tire 
to  be  successfully  used  on  trucks 
of  all  weights  and  sizes. 

It  gives  resihency  without 
danger  of  puncture  or  blowout. 
It  saves  the  engine  and  chassis, 
cuts  down  repair  costs  and 
lengthens  the  life  of  the  truck. 

Its  remarkable  traction  qual- 
ities give  the  truck  more  power 
with  an  actual  decrease  in  gaso- 
line and  oil  consumption. 

It  will  not  crack,  chip  or 
separate  from  the  base,  audits 
average  mileage  is  double  that 
of  the  ordinary  truck  tire. 


Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

GENERAL  SALES  DEPARTMENT 
1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Enter  the  Six- Wheel  Motor  Bus 

A  pay-as-you-enter  auto  bus,  patterned  after 
the  new  type  of  street  cars  and  capable  of 
carrying  loo  people,  is  being  designed  by  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  as  an  experiment  in  broadening  the  field 
for  the  use  of  pneumatic  truck  tires,  and  will 
be  operated  in  Akron.  The  new  bus  will  have 
six  wheels.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company 
later  to  equip  the  bus  with  eight  wheels  similar 
to  the  double  trucks  on  street  cars.  Un- 
fortunately photographs  of  the  bus  with  its 
special  passenger  equipment  are  not  available. 


The  accompanying  illustration,  however,  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  six  wheels,  as  the  bus 
is  now  used  with  a  commercial  body. 

The  increased  service  of  busses  of  this  type, 
permitting  the  greatest  cushioning  of  the  load, 
thereby  lessening  the  impact  on  the  road,  can 
be  well  appreciated  by  students  of  highway 
traffic.  States  now  considering  the  passage  of 
laws  limiting  the  total  weight  of  load  and  ve- 
hicle may  have  to  reconsider  their  legislation 
in  the  Hght  of  the  lessened  load  per  inch  of 
tire  with  the  six-wheel  bus,  which  is  now  a 
reality,  and  the  eight-wheel  bus  or  truck,  which 
is  promised  in  the  near  future. 


A    NEW    DEVELOPMENT    IN    MOTOR    BUS    CONSTRUCTION    WHICH    INCREASES    THE    TOTAL 
LOAD,  BUT  DECREASES  THE  UNIT  LOAD  PER  AXLE 


Delaware  Experiments  with  Bituminous  Materials  for 
Foundation  and   Surfacing 


ONE  of  the  great  problems  facing 
all  highway  departments  to-day  is 
whether  it  is  more  advisable  to  cur- 
tail road  construction  programs  through 
diminishing  the  number  of  miles  to  be  built 
in  1920  and  1921  or  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  surfacing  from  an  expensive  ma- 
terial, which  it  may  be  difficult  to  secure, 
to  a  less  expensive  material  readily  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  Delaware  there  has  been 
great  trouble  in  securing  cement  shipments 
and  there  has  been  practically  no  difficulty 
in  securing  shipments  of  stone,  sand  or 
asphalt.  At  a  conference  held  recently  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment, it  was  decided  that  it  would  be 
very  inopportune  to  retard  the  procedure 
of  the  1920  program. 

The  original   program  covered  approxi- 


mately 80  miles  of  concrete  highway.  Only 
about  half  of  this  has  been  placed  under 
construction.  After  carefully  considering 
the  present  situation,  it  seemed  somewhat 
doubtful  about  placing  any  more  concrete 
highways  under  construction  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  cement  shipments.  Therefore  it 
was  agreed  that  the  program  should  not  be 
held  up,  but  that  the  highway  should  consist 
of  a  bituminous  foundation  and  an  asphalt 
wearing  surface.  Plans  are  now  being  com- 
pleted, and  proposals  will  be  called  some 
time  about  the  middle  of  August.  There 
will  be  approximately  40  miles  of  road  in 
this  experiment.  A  smaller  experiment  con- 
sisting of  approximately  15  miles  of  asphalt 
surface  road  was  tried  out  in  Sussex  County. 
Delaware,  and  the  results  proved  very 
gratifying  to  the  users  of  these  highways. 
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Bi-Lateral  Fire  Hose 
construction  keeps  the 
rubber    from    cracking 

or  leaking.     If  you  want 

the    best    fire    hose     at 

the  lowest   cost  per  year   of  service, 

send   for   our   catalogue. 

Bi-LateralFireHoseCo. 

326  W.  Madison  Street      Chicago,  111. 


EDEXCO  g|:\sg  MAP  PINS 

will  Not  Peel  or  Chip 
For  Use  on  Maps  and  Charts. 

2  Sizes— 16  Colors.  Color 
runs  all  the  way  through. 

Plotting  Papers  for  Charts 
To  show  the  state  of  work 
in  progress. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  Package 
containing  Map  Pins  and  otlier 
Map  marking  devices,  sample 
EDEXCO  Map  Mount.  Chart- 
ing Papers,  Curve  Cards  and 
Catalog  of  Supplies  tor  making 
GRAPHIC  RECORDS.  Cata- 
log alone  sent  free  if  desired. 

Educational  Exhibition  Company 

327  Custom  House  Si., 
Providence,  R.I. 
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FOR   LIGHT    AND    POWER   SERVICE 
EFFICIENT    LOW    FIRST    COST    AND 
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KUHLMAN   ELECTRIC   CO. 

BAY    CITY,    MICH.  [ ■"■""• "" 
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The  Botanical  Garden  in  Gavea,  One  of  the  Most  Beautiful 
Sections  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
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I  The  Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  Inc.  f 

I  General  Offices  j 

I  25    WEST   43rd    STREET  | 

I  New  York  City  | 

i  WORKS                                                                                                    WORKS  | 

I  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.    Saltville,  Va.  | 

I  ^^ EAGLE-THISTLE^^  BRAND  | 

I  CASTNER    ELECTROLYTIC    PROCESS  | 

I  LIQUID  CHLORINE  | 

I  Pure,  anhydrous,  for  use  with  any  control  | 

I  apparatus,    specially    prepared    for    Water  | 

I  Works'    use   in    improved   and   convenient  | 

I  cylinders,  105  and  150  lbs.  net.  | 

I  We  can   make  prompt  and   regular  ship-  | 

I  ments  and  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  for  | 

I  spot  and  contract  deliveries.  | 

I  Our  Cray  Cylinders  are  devoted  exclusively  to  | 

I  Water  Works  Service,  insist  upon  the  CRAY.  | 

I  CHLORIDE  OF  LIME  | 

I  In  225,  300,  450  and  750-lb.  drums.    Strong-  | 

I  est,   quickest-settling,   most  uniform  and  | 

I  reliable.     35  to  37%  available  chlorine.  | 

I  SODA  ASH  f 

I  In  barrels  or  bags.     Our  58%  light  ash  is  | 

I  uniform  in  strength  and  purity  and  has  no  | 

I  equal  as  a  water  softener.  | 

■  If  you  have  a  problem  to  solve  advise  us  and  get  the  | 

■  advantage  of  the  services  of  our  Technical  Department.  | 
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Civic  Center  Progress  in  Milwaukee 

By  Ovid  B.  Blix 

Municipal  Reference  Librarian,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MILWAUKEE  definitely  accepted  a 
policy  of  grouping  public  buildings 
upon  a  civic  center  at  the  April  mu- 
nicipal election,  when  an  initiated  civic 
center  ordinance  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  obtaining  an  affirmative  verdict  in 
every  ward  in  the  city. 

The   civic    center    site    approved   in   the 


referendum  was  first  recommended  by  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission  in  1909,  en- 
dorsed by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  John 
Xolen  late  in  the  same  year,  and  revised  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Land  Commissioners 
in  1919.  Both  City  Council  and  County 
Board  recorded  themselves  in  favor  of 
grouping  buildings  upon  a  civic  center  dur- 
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ing  the  past  year,  but  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  location  of  the  site  delayed 
action."  The  majority  of  these  bodies  was 
reluctant  to  approve  a  measure  involving 
the  expenditure  of  as  much  money  as  a 
civic  center  project  would  necessitate  with- 
out first  ascertaining  the  sentiment  of  the 
voters,  and  seemed  to  favor  the  submission 
of  several  sites  to  the  electorate. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  the  Council 
had  no  authority  to  submit  such  a  question 
to  the  people.  An  unused  initiative  and 
refereuidum  proivision  in  the  Wisconsin 
statutes,  believed  to  be  unworkable  by  most 
people  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
signatures  required  to  initiate  legislation, 
was  seized  upon  by  advocates  of  the  project, 
to  get  around  this  difficulty.  This  section 
provides  that  the  City  Council  must  accept 
any  initiated  resolution  or  ordinance  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  15  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sons voting  for  Governor  at  the  last  general 
election,  or  refer  it  to  the  voters  at  the  next 
general  election  or  at  a  special  election 
called  for  that  purpose,  if  such  election 
was  more  than  ninety  days  distant  from 
the  time  when  the  initiated  ordinance  or 
resolution  was  presented  to  the  Council. 

Accordingly,  a  petition  bearing  the  pro- 
posed ordinance  was  circulated  by  the  City 
Club  and  other  civic,  labor  and  party  or- 
ganizations. Twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
names,  three  thousand  more  than  necessary, 
were  secured  in  a  period  of  two  weeks. 
Upon  presentation  to  the  Council  the  in- 
itiated civic  center  ordinance  was  submitted 
to  the  voters  at  the  spring  municipal  elec- 
tion. The  campaign  was  necessarily  brief. 
Speakers  advocating  the  ordinance  ad- 
dressed every  political  meeting.  Special 
meetings  of  the  civic  associations  were  called 
to  listen  to  arguments  upon  the  ordinance, 
and  practically  every  one  of  them  passed 
favorable  resolutions.  A  short  film  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  voting  favorably 
was  shown  at  the  leading  moving-picture 
houses.  The  foreign-language  newspapers 
and  two  of  the  English  newspapers  favored 
the  ordinance ;  the  other  two  took  no  part  in 
the  campaign.  The  City  Club  primed 
dodgers  on  the  eve  of  election  which  vvere 
distributed  to  voters  at  political  meetings 
and  at  the  polls.  There  was  little  active  or 
organized  opposition.  The  official  count  of 
the  vote  was  27,130  ayes,  9,931  noes.  The 
Board   of   Public   Land   Commissioners   is 


now  taking  action  to  have  an  architectural 
survey  of  the  site  to  determine  the  proper 
location  of  the  contemplated  public  build- 
ings. 

At  the  same  time  bond  issues  of  $1,000,- 
000  for  street  widening,  and  $600,000  for  a 
bridge  across  the  Milwaukee  River  at  Cedar 
and  Biddle  Streets  were  also  approved. 
With  this  money  the  city  proposes  to  widen 
Cedar  and  Biddle  Streets  to  a  width  of  150 
or  200  feet  and  build  a  connecting  bridge 
across  the  Milwaukee  River,  thus  creating 
a  broad  civic  plaza,  one  mile  in  length,  from 
the  civic  center  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  city 
will  use  excess  condemnation  in  making  this 
improvement,  condemning  the  property  to 
the  alley  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  re- 
selling the  land  which  is  not  needed  for 
business  purposes. 

The  civic  center  and  Cedar-Biddle  Street 
widening  projects  are  only  the  first  steps  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  a  general  city 
plan,  which  is  being  worked  out  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Land  Commissioners. 

The  Civic  Center  Site  and  Plan 

The  civic  center  area  is  situated  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  city  near  the  inter- 
section of  the  main  cross-town  arterial 
streets.  This  is  highly  important  in  the 
case  of  Milwaukee,  as  the  city  is  badly  di- 
vided by  rivers  and  river  valleys.  The 
Menomonee  Valley  separating  the  west  and 
south  sides  of  the  city  is  over  2,500  feet 
wide  and  spanned  only  m  a  few  places.  The 
project  involves  the  eventual  condemnation 
of  approximately  eleven  city  blocks  of  prop- 
erty with  an  assessed  valuation  of  over  a 
million  dollars,  the  building  of  d'agonal 
streets  to  divert  traffic  from  crossing  the 
civic  center  tract,  and  the  reduction  of 
grades  of  the  streets  in  this  area,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  traffic  congestion  upon  Grand 
Avenue.  As  the  site  is  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  central  business  district  of  the 
city  and  underdeveloped  on  account  of  the 
excessive  grades,  it  is  believed  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  project  as  contemplated 
will  accelerate  the  development  of  the  en- 
tire business  district. 

It  is  not  contemplated  to  abandon  any  ex- 
isting public  buildings,  but  rather  to  erect 
public  buildings  upon  this  area  as  they  are 
needed.  The  public  library-museum  build- 
ing is  already  included  in  the  site ;  the  audi- 
torium  borders   it;   $350,000  has  been   in- 
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eluded  in  the  1920  budget  for  a  memorial 
building,  and  $250,000  has  been  added  to  a 
similar  amount  appropriated  last  year  for  a 
central  police  station.     The  county  decided 
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to  build  a  court  house  several  years  ago  to 
replace  the  present  structure,  but  no  money 
was  appropriated,  pending  agreement  upon 
a  site  and  a  decision  as  to  the  civic  center. 


The  Town  and  the  Country  Are   One 

in  Interests 


^  4  "px  EFORE  there  can  be  a  better  or- 
r^  ganization  of  country  life  the  vil- 
lager, or  townsman,  and  the  coun- 
tryman must  stop  calling  each  other  names 
and  begin  to  cooperate,"  declared  W.  S. 
Deffenbaugh,  Specialist  in  School  Adminis- 
tration, U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  re- 
cently in  an  address  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
His  topic  was  "Types  of  Villages  and  Their 
Relation  to  the  Surrounding  Country."' 
Speaking  of  the  rural  type,  or  the  town 
located  in  the  midst  of  a  farming  section, 
he  said: 

"The  townsman  and  the  countryman  must 
learn  that  they  belong  to  the  same  com- 
munity. No  one  needs  to  know  this  more 
than  the  townsman,  who  too  often  has 
looked  upon  the  farmer  as  a  mere  trader, 
bank  depositor,  or  spectator  at  town  func- 
tions. Lack  of  cooperation,  however,  can- 
not be  attributed  entirely  to  the  townsman, 
for  the  farmer,  too,  has  not  been  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
country  should  be  one  community.  Too  often 
he  has  thought  of  the  town  as  a  mere  trad- 
ing point  in  whose  welfare  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  concern  himself. 

"One  reason  there  has  been  no  cooper- 
ation between  town  and  country  is  because 
the  two  have  not  thought  together.  One 
way  to  bring  about  cooperation  is  to  bring 
about  community  thinking.  One  school 
serving  as  a  community  center  would  help 
do  this;  that  is,  if  there  be  developed  the 
type  of  school  which  meets  the  needs  of  (he 
entire  community,  and  if  the  school  be  made 
the  center  of  all  community  activities  of  a 
recreational,  social,  and  intellectual  nature. 
In  brief,  the  town  child  and  the  country 
child  should  attend  the  same  school  if  the 
town  and  the   surrounding  country  are   to 


be  welded  into  one  community. 

"If  all  the  schools  within  the  usual  trade 
area  of  a  town  were  consolidated  at  or  near 
the  center  of  every-day  business  life,  the 
children  of  this  district — town  children  and 
country  children — would  have  better  educa- 
tional advantages  than  they  now  have. 
Their  vision  would  become  broader.  It 
would  no  longer  be  the  town  child  pitted 
against  the  country  child  if  it  were  under- 
stood that  all  belong  to  the  same  community 
and  that  all  have  the  same  interests. 

"As  already  stated,  the  town  and  country 
schools  should  unite  only  on  condition  that 
the  town  is  willing  to  join  with  the  country 
in  providing  the  kind  of  school  the  com- 
munity needs.  If  the  two  would  do  this,  it 
would  be  possible  to  build  up  in  the  country 
town  the  best  schools  in  America.  Instead 
of  having  weak  one-room  country  schools 
with  a  narrow  course  of  study  and  of  hav- 
ing almost  equally  weak  town  schools  with 
a  bookish  course  of  study  borrowed  from 
the  cities,  it  would  be  possible  to  teach  the 
town  children  and  the  country  children 
those  subjects  related  to  the  every-day  life 
of  the  community.  Agriculture  could  be 
taught  in  a  practical  way.  In  every  country 
town,  or  at  least  near  to  it,  grounds  suitable 
for  demonstration  purposes  are  obtainable. 
Boys  living  on  farms  could  by  means  of 
home  projects  apply  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture learned  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
school  ground  demonstration  plot.  Boys, 
also  girls,  living  in  villages  or  towns,  could 
have  back-yard  and  vacant-lot  gardens 
under  the  supervision  of  one  or  more  of 
the  teachers. 

"Why  continue  to  draw  a  line  of  cleavage 
between  the  town  and  the  country  since 
they  are  one  in  interests?" 
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The  New  York  Community  Trust 


cheated  for  the  Encouragement  and  Promotion  of  Gifts  for  Charitable,  Benevolent 

or  Educational  Uses 


By  Frank    J.  Parsons 

Acting  Director  of  the  Trust 


IN  view  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Com- 
munity Trust  movement,  which  was  in- 
augurated in  Cleveland  and  is  now 
operative  in  over  thirty  cities  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  been  requested  to  outline 
briefly  the  fundamentals  underlying  such 
Trust.  Altho  most  of  the  cities  which  have 
organized  such  trusts  are  of  large  popula- 
tion, the  plan  is  applicable  to  smaller  cities, 
and  a  description  of  The  New  York  Com- 
munity Trust  will  show  the  principles 
common  to  all  such  foundations. 

The  Community  Trust  differs  from  the 
private  foundation,  such  as  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  or  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  in 
that  the  latter  reflects  the  purposes  of  a 
single  original  donor,  usually  for  a  specfiic 
purpose,  while  the  former  is  founded  by  the 
aggregate  gifts  of  the  community,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  Some  means 
had  to  be  provided  to  secure  a  committee 
that  would  be  representative  of  the  com- 
munity, that  would  change  with  the  chang- 
ing times,  and  in  that  way  reflect  the  de- 
sires and  needs  of  the  people  of  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  and  withal  would  give 
it  a  basis  and  character  that  would  com- 
mand respect  and  secure  gifts. 

As  a  rule,  private  bequests,  large  or  small, 
have  a  fixed  purpose.  Funds  are  often 
given  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
charitable  needs  do  not  change.  A  reading 
of  history,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  that 
charitable  needs  are  constantly  changing, 
and  that  it  is  usually  a  mistake  to  give 
money  with  the  proviso  that  it  must  always 
be  used  for  a  certain  given  object.  In  the 
United  States,  a  young  country,  the  situa- 
.  tion  has  not  yet  become  so  bad  as  in  Eng- 
land. In  that  country  I  found  that  many  of 
these  foundations  or  trusts  with  fixed  ob- 
jects had  been  created  in  past  centuries.  Of 
these,  a  majority  had  become  abortive, 
because  the  object  which  the  donor  had  had 
in  mind  one  or  two  centuries  ago  had  ceased 
to  exist.  In  many  cases  the  situation  had 
become  actually  vicious.    Parliament  finally 


passed  a  special  act,  which  only  now  is 
laboriously  trying  to  get  the  money  devised 
to  some  40,000  of  these  foundations  back 
into  live  and  active  current  charities — an 
object  which  would  have  been  accom- 
plished without  waste,  without  expense,  and 
without  delay,  had  the  money  been  given 
under  the  Community  Trust  plan. 

The  objects  of  the  Trust  are  outlined  in 
the  Preamble  to  the  Resolution  and  Declara- 
tion of  Trust  creating  the  New  York  or- 
ganization : 

"A  plan  which  shall  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  the  time  for  charitable  gifts,  with  flexibility 
in  the  power  of  distribution,  and  which  shall 
afford  an  opportunity  alike  to  persons  of 
vv'ealth  and  persons  of  moderate  means  to 
make  their  several  gifts  to  different  trustees 
of  their  own  selection,  to  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  beneficiaries  of  such  gifts  by  impartial 
persons  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
educational,  charitable  or  benevolent  needs  of 
the  times ;  and  further  to  provide  for  safe- 
guarding the  permanent  security  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  gifts." 

This  is  provided  through  the  medium  of 
trustees,  to  whom  these  gifts  are  made  in 
trust  for  The  New  York  Community  Trust. 
Under  the  plan,  any  trust  company  or  any 
national  or  state  bank  having  trust  powers 
may  by  the  adoption  of  a  common  resolu- 
tion and  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  the  exist- 
ing group,  become  a  trustee  and  qualify 
to  receive  bequests.  These  institutions  are 
represented  on  the  Trustees'  Committee, 
each  company  having  a  representative  and 
one  vote,  with  an  additional  vote  for  each 
$10,000  of  certified  income  available  for 
the  use  of  the  Trust.  Among  other  duties, 
this  Trustees'  Committee  has  the  power  of 
choosing  five  members  for  the  Committee 
of  Distribution. 

The  Committee  of  Distribution  is  charged 
with  the  direction  of  all  disbursements 
under  the  Trust.  It  is  composed  of  eleven 
members,  five  chosen  by  the  Trustees'  Com- 
mittee, as  stated,  and  six  selected  by  "public 
sources    of   appointment"    representing    as 
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nearly  as  possible  permanent  institutions. 
In  New  York  these  six  are  selected  by  the 
following  persons : 

One  by  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York 

One  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City 

One  by  the  President  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine 

One  by  the  President  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 

One  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 

One  by  the  Senior  Circuit  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  for  the 
Second  Circuit. 

These  people  meet  together  in  conference 
and  select  six  members.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  "public 
sources  of  appointment"  more  truly  and 
permanently  representative  of  the  people  of 
New  York  than  the  six  named. 

It  is  not  desired  that  the  Committee  of 
Distribution  shall  build  up  an  elaborate 
organization.  The  following  is  an  interest- 
ing paragraph  indicative  of  the  spirit  which 
it  is  hoped  will  prevail: 

"The  said  committee  shall,  as  a  rule  of 
action,  as  far  as  possible  carry  on  its  investiga- 
tions through  existing  agencies  or  through 
specially  appointed  temporary  committees  or 
agents  and  shall  avoid  bureaucracy  and  com- 
plicated machinery   and   consequent   expense." 

Much  will  depend  on  the  care  with  which 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Distri- 
bution are  selected.  It  is  probable  that  the 
great  majority  of  community  trusts,  while 
assured  of  considerable  sums  in  the  future, 
must  commend  themselves  to  the  community 
at  this  time  by  what  is  done  in  the  early 
stages  of  development.  It  will  be  better  to 
lay  a  careful  foundation  and  move  slowly, 
however. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  useful  things 
which  could  be  done  at  the  beginning  is  an 
appraisal  of  the  social  resources  of  the  com- 
munity. This  has  been  done  in  Cleveland, 
and  elsewhere.  In  Cleveland  there  has  been 
pledged  under  living  trusts  and  under  wills 
— some  of  which,  it  is  true  will  not  be 
available  for  the  Community  Trust  for  50  or 
75  years — upwards  of  $100,000,000.  Think 
of  that  amount  and  the  income  from  it, 
which,  if  wisely  distributed,  should  result 
in  tremendous  good  to  the  community.  One 
cannot  put  too  much  stress  upon  the  wisdom 
of  laying  foundations  for  the  handling  of 
such  a  vast  sum  for  such  purposes,  always 


keeping  in  mind  that  the  wisest  philan- 
thropy is  that  which  will  eventually  make 
"charity"  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  fundamentals  underlying  the 
plan  is  that  if  it  is  desired  to  leave  a  sum 
of  money   to  an   existing   charity   that   is 
worthy  to-day,  we  may  do  so,  and  at  the 
same   time    take   advantage   of   the   broad 
powers  underlying  the  trust,  to  divert  the 
income    to    a    live    public    charity,    if    the 
original  purpose  no  longer   serves   a  real 
public  need.    This  may  not  appeal  to  some 
people.    They  may  say,  "I  think  I  am  better 
able  to  judge  the  needs  of  the  future  than  a 
public  committee  of  any  sort."    A  man  who 
reasons  that  way  has  not  read  history  to 
any  advantage.    In  time  his  charity  will  be- 
come abortive,  and  will  do  nothing  more 
useful    than    to    endow    a    clerical    force. 
There  are  in  this  country  plenty  of  cases 
that  show  the  folly  of  giving  money  under 
trust  to  fixed  objects.     For  instance,  there 
is  something  like  $3,000,000  now  on  deposit 
in  a  St.  Louis  trust  company,  given  by  a 
well-meaning   Irishman   named   Mullanphy 
who    thought    he    was    doing    something 
original.     When  a  young  man,  he  had  had 
a  hard  time  in  crossing  the  Great  American 
Desert,  and  had  almost  lost  his  life,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  see  to  it 
that   none   of   his    fellow-countrymen   had 
the  same  trouble.     He  therefore   left  this 
large  sum,  the  income  from  which  cannot 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  assist 
worthy   fellow-Irishmen   in   their   journeys 
across  the  Desert.    As  you  may  imagine,  the 
money  is  not  doing  much  good. 

In  his  day,  Franklin  was  as  wise  and  far- 
seeing  as  any  man.  But  he  failed  to  fore- 
cast the  future.  Under  the  provisions  of 
his  will,  a  considerable  sum  of  his  money 
was  to  be  used  for  piping  the  waters  of  a 
little  creek  to  supply  drinking  water  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Board  of  Health  would 
probably  not  allow  the  use  of  this  stream 
to-day,  and  in  any  event  the  supply  would 
not  meet  the  present  needs  of  Philadelphia 
for  an  hour. 

We  must  trust  the  future  and  not  feel 
that  virtue  and  knowledge  die  with  us.  The 
business  side  of  it,  the  selfish  side,  if  you 
please,  must  be  subordinated,  and  we,  as 
financial  men,  must  act  with  donors,  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  great  community  trust, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  charities  and  of  the 
community. 
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The  Zoning  of  Apartment  and  Tenement 

Houses 


An  Important  Legal  Decision  Which  Will  Help  to  Preserve  Our  American 

Cities  as  Cities  of  Homes 

By  Robert  H.  Whitten 

Advisor,  Cleveland  City  Plan  Commission 


ONE  of  the  big  problems  of  zoning  is 
to  preserve  our  American  cities  as 
cities  of  homes.  This  cannot  be  done 
unless  some  limits  are  placed  on  the  spread 
of  the  apartment  house.  The  tendency  in 
most  large  cities  for  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  to  be  housed 
in  tenements  is  very  marked.  Census  sta- 
tistics for  1900  show  for  the  borough  of 
Manhattan  88  per  cent  of  the  population  liv- 
ing in  tenement  houses.  For  New  York 
City  as  a  whole  the  percentage  was  71,  for 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn  57,  for  the  bor- 
ough of  the  Bronx  53,  for  Chicago  42,  for 
Boston  41,  and  for  Cleveland  13.  Observa- 
tion and  such  statistics  as  are  available  in- 
dicate that  in  all  these  communities  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  living  in  tenements 
is  rapidly  increasing.  With  an  increased 
population,  all  these  communities  seem  des- 
tined to  become  just  as  distinctly  tenement 
cities  as  is  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  where 
over  five-sixths  of  the  people  live  in  tene- 
ments. 

The  general  trend  is  not  only  toward  a 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  population 
housed  in  one-  or  two-family  houses,  but  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  floors 
in  the  tenement  house  and  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  rooms  and  in  the 
number  of  rooms  per  apartment.  In  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  while  a 
few  years  ago  a  large  proportion  of  the  new 
houses  built  were  two-family  houses,  now 
there  are  almost  no  new  buildings  of  that 
character.  In  their  place  three-  or  four- 
story  tenements  are  being  built.  While  a 
few  years  ago  there  were  many  two-  and 
three-story  tenements  being  built,  now  most 
of  these  buildings  are  of  the  four-story 
type,  while  in  certain  sections  the  five-  and 
six-story  tenement  is  increasing  rapidly. 
There  is  a  continual  tendency  toward  in- 
creased intensity  of  building  construction, 
and  the  more  congested  sections  are  those 


in  which  this  tendency  is  most  noticeable. 
Congestion  breeds  congestion. 

While  the  borough  of  Manhattan  is  a  city 
of  tenements,  and  the  lower  East  Side  the 
most  congested  area  in  the  world,  the  city 
as  a  whole  is  not  densely  populated.  In 
1910  New  York  City  had  on  the  average 
only  26  people  to  the' acre.  Beyond  a  6-miIe 
radius  from  the  City  Hall  there  are  enor- 
mous areas  in  the  boroughs  of  the  Bronx, 
Queens,  Brooklyn  and  Richmond  that  are 
very  thinly  populated.  With  a  proper  tran- 
sit system  and  a  proper  distribution  of  in- 
dustry and  of  housing,  the  extreme  conges- 
tion of  population  and  industry  on  Man- 
hattan Island  would  be  entirely  unneces- 
sary. It  is  the  province  of  zoning  so  to 
control  the  housing  and  industrial  develop- 
ment that  these  evils  will  not  be  repeated  in 
other  cities. 

The  apartment  house  and  the  one-  or  two- 
family  house  cannot  exist  side  by  side.  The 
erection  of  a  single  apartment  house  in  a 
block  is  almost  certain  to  mean  a  radical 
change  in  the  residential  population,  a  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  single-family 
houses,  and  a  gradual  replacement  of  such 
houses  by  apartment  houses.  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious.  The  quiet,  seclusion, 
outlook  and  attractiveness  of  the  block  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  home  owner  is  de- 
stroyed. The  apartment  house  cuts  off 
light  and  air  from  neighboring  homes.  It 
may  tower  above  the  neighboring  private 
house  and  project  beyond  the  established 
building  line  in  the  front  or  in  the  rear,  or 
both.  Attractive  surroundings,  a  good  out- 
look, are  important  elements  in  creating 
good  home  conditions.  Most  of  the  value 
of  the  private  home  is  destroyed  if  sur- 
rounded by  the  high,  blank  walls  of  apart- 
ment houses.  The  walls  of  the  apartment 
not  only  cut  ofif  outlook  which  is  essential 
to  comfort  and  vitality,  but  they  also  cut  off 
air  circulation  and  sunlight  which  is  essen- 
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tial  to  health  and  comfort  in  a  much  more 
direct  and  unmistakable  way. 

The  apartment  house  is  very  well  suited 
to  the  housing  of  adults.  It  is  not  well 
suited  to  the  rearing  of  children.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  children  are  a  nuisance 
in  an  apartment  house,  and  the  apartment 
house  is  an  injury  to  the  children.  The 
prejudice  against  renting  apartments  to 
families  with  children  is  well  founded.  Any 
sixteen-faniily  apartment  with  three  or  four 
children  per  family  is  bound  to  lack  all  the 
desirable  characteristics  of  a  home  either 
for  adults  or  for  children.  The  noise  from 
neighboring  apartments,  the  children 
swarming  in  halls,  stairways,  courts  and 
sidewalks,  the  general  confusion  and  un- 
tidiness, the  increased  danger  from  all 
sorts  of  communicable  disease,  make  life 
in  such  a  place  much  less  worth  while  than 
it  should  be.  The  vitality,  eflficiency  and 
morale  of  the  race  cannot  be  long  main- 
tained if  the  major  portion  of  the  people  of 
our  cities  must  grow  up  under  such  condi- 
tions of  overcrowding. 

No  one  will  question  the  desirability  un- 
der a  zone  plan  of  establishing  districts  that 
will  be  restricted  against  the  coming  of  the 
apartment  house.  The  question  is  whether 
such  a  restriction  can  be,  sustained  as  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power. 
Judge  Kramer  in  a  recent  decision  holds 
that  this  can  be  accomplished.  The  case 
of  Max  Morris  vs.  C.  M.  Osborne,  City 
Manager  of  the  city  of  East  Cleveland,  de- 
cided April  30,  1920,  involves  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  portion  of  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  of  East  Cleveland  which 
prohibits  the  erection  of  apartment  houses 
in  certain  sections  of  the  city.  The  deci- 
sion rests  squarely  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  the  ordinance.  Judge  Kramer  refers  to 
the  fact  that  with  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, courts  have  been  asked  to  pass  upon 
the  validity  of  each  new  exercise  or  ex- 
tension of  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
restrict  the  use  of  private  property.  He 
says: 

"No  one,  to-day,  I  take  it,  would  question 
the  right  of  a  municipality,  under  its  police 
power,  lawfully  to  limit  to  certain  districts 
slaughter-houses,  corrals,  livery  stables,  laun- 
dries, carpet-heating  establishments,  etc.  Not 
only  would  we  consider  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion that  this  might  lawfully  be  done,  but 
we  would  consider  that  there  never  could  have 
been  any  question  that  it  could  be  done.  Yet 
the  books  disclose  that  the  validitv  of  the  laws 


so  limiting  these  industries  were  attacked  in 
the  courts  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds 
as  are  urged  against  the  ordinance  here  in 
question.  The  law,  as  laid  down  in  those  cases, 
is  precisely  the  same  as  it  is  held  to-day.  The 
law  has  not  changed,  but  the  application  of 
the  law  has  kept  pace  with  changed  conditions 
— conditions  both  material  and  of  public 
thought.  These  conditions  have  so  changed, 
since  it  was  considered  the  right  of  the  state 
to  interfere  with  the  use  of  private  property, 
even  to  the  extent  of  limiting  its  use,  as  a 
slaughter-house,  was  debatable,  that  it  is  now 
held  that  regulations  limiting  the  height  of 
buildings,  the  material  to  be  used  in  their  con- 
struction, and  all  of  the  other  minute  limita- 
tions of  building  ordinances,  fire  district  ordi- 
nances, etc.,  are  too  well  established  to  be 
questioned. 

"The  development  in  the  application  of  the 
law,  in  this  regard,  has  been  in  sympathy  with 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  generally 
from  the  conception  that  the  law  should  jeal- 
ously guard  the  right  of  the  individual  to  use 
his  property  as  he  saw  fit,  subject  only  to  the 
condition  that  he  did  not  maintain  a  public 
nuisance  thereon,  to  the  conception  that  the 
state  or  community  has  a  very  definite  interest 
in  the  use  of  private  property,  and  that  the  use 
of  such  property  may  be  very  broadly  limited 
in  the  interests  of  the  community  in  general." 

After  taking  this  forward-looking  view 
of  the  development  of  the  police  power, 
Judge  Kramer  finds  that  for  many  reasons 
it  is  desirable  under  present-day  city  condi- 
tions to  regulate  the  location  of  apartment 
houses.    To  quote  him  further: 

"It  would  seem  that  there  could  be  no  two 
opinions  upon  the  proposition  that  the  apart- 
ment house,  or  tenement,  in  a  section  of  pri- 
vate residences,  is  a  nuisance  to  those  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  Under  the  evidence,  and 
as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  of  which 
the  court  may  take  judicial  notice  (16  Cyc. 
582),  it  shuts  off  the  light  and  air  from  its 
neighbors,  it  invades  their  privacy,  it  spreads 
smoke  and  soot  throughout  the  neighborhood. 
The  noise  of  constant  deliveries  is  almost 
continuous.  The  fire  hazard  is  recognized  to 
be  increased.  The  number  of  people  passing 
in  and  out  render  immoral  practices  therein 
more  difficult  of  detection  and  suppression. 
The  light,  air  and  ventilation  are  necessarily 
limited,  from  the  nature  of  its  construction. 
The  danger  of  the  spread  of  infectious  disease 
is  undoubtedly  increased,  however  little,  where 
a  number  of  families  use  a  common  hallway 
and  common  front  and  rear  stairways. 

"The  erection  of  one  apartment  house  in  a 
district  of  private  homes  would  seriously  af- 
fect only  those  persons  living  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  thereof,  but  the  common  experience  is 
that  the  erection  of  one  apartment  drives  out 
the  single  residences  adjacent  thereto,  to  make 
way  for  more  apartments.  The  result  is  that, 
in  time,  and  not  a  very  great  time,  when  one 
apartment  is  erected  the  whole  street  is  given 
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over  largely  to  apartment  houses. 

"With  the  growth  of  its  population,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  practically  certain  that  unless  re- 
stricted, the  greater  part  of  East  Cleveland 
will  be  built  up  with  apartments,  and  the  home 
owners  must  choose  either  to  adopt  apartment 
life  or  abandon  their  depreciated  property  and 
move  out  of  the  city  or  into  its  more  remote 
parts. 

"If  the  claim  of  the  relator  here  is  sound,  a 
city  of  private  homes,  grass  plots,  trees  and 
open  spaces,  with  the  civic  pride  and  quality  of 
citizenship  which  is  usually  found  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  powerless  to  protect  itself 
against  the  obliteration  of  its  private  residence 
districts,  by  apartments,  which  shut  out  the 
sun  and  sky  from  its  streets  and  one  another, 
and  are  generally  owned  by  those  whose  great- 
est interest  is  in  the  revenue  that  the  building 
will  produce.  If  such  is  the  law,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  it  is  unfortunate- 

"The  apartment  house  is,  for  many,  a  desir- 
able convenience,  and,  for  some,  a  necessity. 
They  are  a  recognized  necessity  in  cities  of  any 
size.  Their  erection  should  not  be  prohibited, 
and  under  this  ordinance  are  not  prohibited. 
Private  residences,  with  yards  for  play  spaces, 
with  grass,  trees  and  flowers,  are  necessities 
for  people  with  children,  and  as  much  a  con- 
venience to  the  people  without  children  who 
take  an  old-fashioned  pride  in  owning  their 
homes,  as  is  the  apartment  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  accept  its  restrictions,  for  its  com- 
pensatory freedom  from  responsibilities.  It  is 
at  least  as  important  to  the  community  to  pre- 


serve the  private  home  for  this  class  as  it  is  to 
provide  the  apartment  for  the  first.  Under  this 
zoning  ordinance  the  private  home  is  preserved 
and  the  apartment  house  is  provided. 

"It  seems  eminently  fair  to  restrict  the 
apartment  builder  to  a  limited  area,'  where  his 
use  of  his  property  will  do  the  least  damage  to 
others  and  to  the  community.  The  necessities 
or  convenience  of  those  who  live  in  them  will 
be  served  thus  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  the 
necessities  and  conveniences  of  others.  What- 
ever of  the  burden  arising  from  apartments 
there  is  will  be  borne  by  those  whose  purposes 
they  serve,  and  not  shifted  to  the  other  prop- 
erty owners  of  the  city  to  make  their  property 
unfit  for  use  as  homes. 

"This  court  is  therefore  of  the  opinion,  first, 
that  the  ordinance  here  in  question  is  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  police  power  by  the  city  of 
East  Cleveland,  under  the  authority  of  its 
charter;  second,  that  it  has  not  been  shown 
that  the  classifications  made  under  this  ordi- 
nance are  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  discrimina- 
tory and  not  uniform  in  operation." 

Judge  Kramer  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  in  the  statement  that  "the  greater  the 
proportion  of  private  homes  in  a  city,  pre- 
ferably occupied  by  the  owners,  the  better 
the  city,  in  health,  morals,  peace  and  wel- 
fare," and  concludes  that  "it  is  within  the 
police  power  of  a  city  to  preserve  districts 
against  the  apartment." 


Unthanked  Servants 


I  wish  it  were  possible  for  the  public  to 
speak  more  directly  to  those  who  represent 
it  in  public  life.  We  are  a  great  people  for 
organizations,  but  we  are  one  organization 
short.  We  have  clubs,  societies,  fellowships, 
lodges,  services,  unions,  federations,  frater- 
nities without  number.  No  other  hundred 
million  people  that  ever  lived  have  been  so 
unionized  for  one  purpose  or  another,  but 
we  need  one  more.  Where  is  our  League 
of  Appreciation? 

When  a  man  does  a  fine  thing  in  public 
life  we  should  let  him  know  that  we  appre- 
ciate it.  There  should  be  a  common  under- 
standing that  when  a  man  performs  his 
duty  he  should  get  more  compensation  than 
his  salary  or  his  own  self-approval. 

If  democracy  is  to  be  a  success,  we  must 
stimulate  in  every  possible  way  the  courage, 
the  constructiveness  and  sober  wisdom  of 
our  officials.  Honesty  is  not  a  rare  virtue 
in  public  men,  but  courage  is,  because  men 
soon  find  that  by  a  conciliation  of  antagon- 
istic force  they  go  far.  The  "pussyfooter," 
the  evader,  the  responsibility  shirker,  the 
passer  of  the  buck  in  ordinary  times  is  a 


successful  man  in  politics.  And  when  so- 
ciety finds  a  man  who  shows  nerve  he 
should  be  promoted.  But  his  nerve  should 
be  linked  with  sanity.  We  should  not  mis-» 
take  hysterical  obsession  for  constructive 
statesmanship.  The  reason  that  so  many 
palaverers  go  so  far  is  that  their  only  op- 
ponents who  have  courage  are  unbalanced 
extremists,  who  feel  right  but  who  wish  to 
take  a  mountain  at  one  leap. 

My  appeal  is  on  behalf  of  those  steady- 
minded  men  of  vision  who  push  ofif  with  one 
hand  the  corrupting  forces  that  attempt  to 
sway  their  official  action  by  bribes  given  to 
their  vanity  or  their  ambition,  and  with  the 
other  arm  draw  toward  them  those  who 
plan  purposely  and  practically  for  improve- 
ment. 

The  forces  of  malevolence,  the  destruc- 
tive forces,  have  their  agencies  constantly 
at  work.  They  insinuate  and  intimidate. 
Why  should  not  the  constructive  forces  be 
equally  alert  and  assert  themselves  in  the 
promotion  of  honesty  and  courage  in  our 
public  men? — Franklin  K.  Lane,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  County  Forest  That  Surrounds 

Chicago 

By  Peter  Reinberg 

President,  Board  of  Forest  Preserve  Commissioners  of  Cook  County,  III. 


DURING  1920  Cook  County,  111.,  will 
spend  $1,250,000  for  the  general  im- 
provement and  maintenance  of  its 
Forest  Preserve.  This  Preserve  has  been 
extended  until  it  now  covers  nearly  15,000 
acres,  girdling  Chicago,  and  extending  from 
end  to  end  of  Cook  County.  Its  popularity 
has  grown  steadily,  and  during  the  past 
year  more  than  1,500,000  persons  visited  the 
park — a  figure  four  times  as  large  as  for  the 
preceding  year.  Within  the  same  period, 
more  than  1,100  camping  permits  were 
issued,  three  times  as  many  as  in  1918. 
These  figures  prove  that  the  people  of  Cook 
County  appreciate  their 
Preserve,  and  their  ap- 
preciation is  attested  by 
the  large  sum  they  have 
authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  it. 

The  Preserve  now  ac- 
tually    owns      15,994.10 
acres,  acquired  at  a  cost 
of  $5,957,302.38,  out  of 
an    estimated    total     of 
30,000  acres  in  the  county 
suitable  for  conservation 
purposes.    The  Board  of 
Commissioners  has  been 
signally     successful      in 
popularizing    the     beau- 
ties,  comforts,   and    ad- 
vantages   of    the     Pre- 
serve.   Every  day  brings 
new    demands     for     in- 
formation   regarding   it. 
Women's    clubs,    frater- 
nal and  social  organiza- 
tions have  been  found  to 
be     effective     publicists. 
School       children       are 
showing    lively    interest 
in  the  Preserve,  and  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation    is     planning     a 
series     of     stereopticon 
lectures    to    foster    this 
enthusiasm.    Students  of 


local  history  have  been  particularly  at- 
tracted to  the  Preserve,  where  a  number  of 
Indian  trails  can  still  be  traced. 

During  the  past  year  five  major  construc- 
tion projects  were  carried  on,  including  a 
three-span  reinforced  concrete  bridge  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  paving.  The  sec- 
ond of  a  series  of  dams  in  the  Desplaines 
River  was  completed,  backing  the  water  up 
to  the  first  of  these  barriers.  These  dams, 
by  raising  the  water  levels,  promise  to  make 
the  stream  available  for  boating,  fishing 
and  swimming.  Above  the  new  dam  is  a 
swimming  hole  with  a  sloping,  sandy  shore 


IN   THE   HEABT    OF    THE   FOBEST    FBESEBVE    OF    COOS 
COUNTY,  ILL. 
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A  GROUP  OF  MOTHERS  AND  CHILDREN  FROM  CHICAGO'S  CONGESTED  DISTRICTS  ENJOYING 

A   TWO-WEEKS    OUTING,    GIVEN    GRATUITOUSLY  BY  COOK    COtNTY    AT    CAMP 

REINBERG  IN  THE  FOREST  PRESERVE 


equal  to  any  bathing  beach.  These  improve- 
ments promise  to  eliminate  stagnant  pools 
due  to  low  water  in  summer,  to  abate  any 
clangers  due  to  inadequate  sewage  dilution 
during  the  same  period,  and  to  make  the 
river  available  for  boating  at  all  times.  The 
increased  volume  of  water  should  at  the 
same  "time  benefit  adjacent  forests. 

As  urged  by  devotees  of  the  game,  the 
Commissioners  have  provided  golf  links  for 
the  people.  One  i8-hole  course  is  ready, 
which  golf  experts  declare  easily  surpasses 
any  of  the  public  courses  now  in  use  in  Cook 
County,  because  of  its  natural  beauty  and 
the  character  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
;  laid  out.  Another  9-hole  course  has  been 
acquired  and  opened,  and  during  the  year 
another  may  be  laid  out.  Owing  to  the 
popularity  of  the  game,  and  the  congestion 
of  the  public  links  in  the  city  parKsj  these 
courses  are  expected  to  attract  hosts  of 
i  players. 

I ;.- Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Pre- 
:  serve  is  the  flock  of  370  sheep.  During  the' 
l.past  year  nearly  300  sheep  and  lambs  were 
:  shipped  to  contribute  to  the  provisioning  of 
(Cook  County's  Infirmary  and  Tuberculosis 
Hospital.  The  sheep  were  originally  pro- 
'  cured  chiefly  for  conservation  purposes. 
jThere  are  tracts  where  growths  of  briars, 
^burrs,  and  weeds  make  portions  inaccessible, 
'choke    desirable    vegetation,    and    provide 


material  for  dangerous  fires.  In  such  spots 
moderate  grazing  is  a  factor  for  good. 
Also,  the  wool  clip  yielded  by  the  flock  for 
the  year  brought  in  $1,591.74. 

For  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  golf 
courses  mentioned  above,  the  Commissioners 
have  provided  for  five  more  baseball  dia- 
monds and  half  a  dozen  additional  tennis 
courts.  Sprinters  from  public  schools  and 
athletic  clubs  will  find  two  new  running 
tracks;  for  Boy  Scouts  and  Forest  Rangers 
nine  log  cabins  will  be  built.  Twenty  miles 
of  new  roads  will  be  constructed  and  nine 
parking  courses  for  automobiles  will  be  laid 
out.  The  Commissioners  are  confident  that 
1920  will  be  the  most  successful  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Preserve. 

Mrs.  Harold  F.  McCormick,  of  Chicago, 
has  generously  donated  a  tract  of  300  acres, 
on  which  it  is  planned  to  build  the  greatest 
zoological  gardens  in  the  world. 

Many  social  welfare  camps  are  being  con- 
ducted in  the  Preserve  this  summer,  includ- 
ing Camp  Reinberg,  which  is  directed  by 
the  county  authorities.  At  this  camp  ten 
different  groups,  each  of  almost  400  wearied 
mothers  and  children  from  Chicago's  con- 
gested districts,  will  be  housed  for  outings 
of  a  fortnight  for  each  group. 

Editortal  Note. — See  also  "County  Forests  for 
Citizens,"  in  The  American  City  for  May,  1917, 
page  519. 
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A  Village  Hall  from  Surplus  Funds 

How  Biron,  Wis.,  is  Meeting  an  Unusual  Situation 

By  F.  H.  Eberhardt 


THE  village  of  Biron  is  located  about 
three  miles  from  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Wis.,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  300.  All  the  men  in  the  village  are 
employed  at  the  paper  mill  operated  by  the 
Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Com- 
pany. This  company  owns  97  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  property  within  the  village,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  has  paid  an  income 
tax  upon  its  earnings  from  the  mill,  the 
village  share  of  which  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  all  the  local  expenses,  and  which 
consequently  leaves  a  substantial  surplus. 
The  village  owns  and  controls  its  water  and 


entire  community.  This  idea  was  developed, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Auler  &  Jensen,  archi- 
tects, of  Oshkosh,  plans  were  soon  made. 

A  place  where  public  meetings  might  be 
held  was  the  foremost  thought  in  mind,  and 
with  that  end  in  view  it  was  planned  to 
center  the  auditorium  within  the  other  parts 
of  the  building.  The  auditorium  is  45  by  70 
feet  and  is  arranged  to  serve  as  a  gym- 
nasium also,  having  dressing-rooms  and 
shower  baths  for  both  men  and  women.  A 
small  stage  at  one  end,  together  with  motion 
picture  equipment,  provides  for  local  enter- 
tainments. 


THE  COMMUNITY  HOUSE  IN  BIRON,  WIS. 


lighting  system,  has  paved  streets,  a  sewer- 
age system,  sidewalks,  and  a  large  modern 
public  school. 

The  matter  of  building  a  small  village  hall 
was  at  first  taken  up  by  the  Village  Board 
about  a  year  ago.  George  M.  Mead,  man- 
ager and  president  of  the  Power  and  Paper 
Company,  heard  of  the  plans  for  a  village 
hall  and  immediately  consulted  with  the 
Village  Board  and  suggested  that  the  village 
enlarge  its  plans  to  the  extent  of  erecting 
something  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the 


A  bowling-alley,  a  billiard-room,  and  a 
small  kitchen  are  also  located  on  the  lower 
floor.  The  upper  floor  is  divided  into  read- 
ing-room, lobby  or  lounging-room,  ladies' 
parlor,  council  chamber  and  toilet  rooms.  A 
balcony  extends  around  three  sides  of  the 
auditorium,  so  that  the  entire  floor  space  of 
the  large  room  may  be  utilized  for  dancing 
or  athletic  games. 

The  building  resembles  a  large  bungalow 
and  is  constructed  of  stucco  over  tile  and 
brick. 
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Rat-Proofing  as  an  Anti-Plague  Measure 

By  E.  G.  Eggert 

Sanitary  Engineer,  State  Board  of  Health  of  Texas 

Editorial  Note  : — The  fact  that  extreme  precautions  are  now  being  exercised  at  all  ports 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  South,  against  the  attacks  of  that  itisidious  disease, 
bubomc  plague,  the  host  of  zvhich  is  the  rat,  makes  the  following  article  of  particular  interest 
and  value  to  all  cities  having  facilities  for  shipping  by  water.  Should  this  plague  gain 
entrance  in  any  considerable  measure  to  the  United  States,. it  might  prove  one  of  the  greatest 
menaces  to  life  throughout  the  country.  Municipal  officials  will  do  well  to  carefully  study  the 
rat-proofing  methods  described  in  this  article,  and  to  confer  with  the  local  and  state  health 
authorities  as  to  ivays  and  means  for  protecting  each  particular  city. 


THE  prerequisite  to  successful  rat- 
proofing  is  to  exclude  the  rodent  from 
his  food  supply  and  make  conditions 
unfavorable  for  breeding  and  harborage. 
Rat  destruction  in  a  community  can  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished  only  by  the  con- 
certed effort  of  the  municipal  government 
and  its  citizens.  Individual  and  inter- 
mittent action  is  found  to  be  more  or  less 
temporary  and  decidedly  unsatisfactory. 
General  regulations  and  ordinances  on  rat- 
proofing  and  anti-rat  measures  must  be 
created  and  enforced.  The  municipal  au- 
thorities must  render  all  possible  assistance 
in  applying  these  stipulations. 

To  merely  kill  rats  by  poisoning  and 
trapping,  or  to  clean  premises  and  remove 
rubbish  without  rat-proofing,  will  result  in 
little  good,  as  rats  usually  prefer  more  se- 
cure harborage,  such  as  that  between  walls, 
under  floors  and  in  attics.  To  render  a 
structure  rat-proof  for  practical  purposes, 
it  should  be  built  of  material  impervious  to 
rats,  from  basement  to  roof.  All  accidental 
and  unnecessary  openings  should  be  per- 
manently closed,  and  all  natural  openings 
should  be  provided  with  close-fitting  and 
securely  placed  doors,  windows  or  screens. 

The  following  areas  should  be  carefully 
considered  in  rat-proof  constructions:  foun- 
dations, basements,  footings,  walls,  ceilings, 
windows,  doors,  roof,  attic,  ventilators,  sky- 
lights, flues,  down-spouts,  conduits,  piping, 
sewers,  grease-traps,  catch-basins,  air  and 
light  shafts. 

In  new  building  construction  the  framing 
should  be  placed  on  a  brick  or  concrete 
foundation.  The  foundation  should  be  a 
continuous  wall  around  the  entire  struc- 
ture, not  less  than  6  inches  thick  and  not 
less  than  18  inches  below  the  ground,  ex- 
tending upward  flush  with  top  of  floor  joist 


or  bottom  of  flooring.  The  top  of  this  foot- 
ing should  at  no  point  be  less  than  18  inches 
above  the  surrounding  ground  surface. 

Any  structure  which  is  used  for  the  sale 
or  storing  or  manufacture  of  foodstuffs 
either  for  man  or  animal  should  have  the 
full  floor  area  covered  by  concrete  not  less 
than  3  inches  thick.  Also,  all  build'ngs 
which  have  a  floor  level  below  the  lowest 
adjoining  street  should  be  similarly  covered 
with  a  3-inch  concrete  floor.  Any  openings 
made  into  the  foundation  wall  to  admit 
plumbing  should  immediately  be  closed  with 
cement  to  the  full  depth  of  the  wall. 

All  openings  left  for  ventilation  should 
be  carefully  screened  with  iron  gratings 
or  have  wire  not  over  ^-inch  mesh.  All 
floors  and  ceilings  which  it  is  not  practical 
to  construct  of  concrete  or  brick  should  be 
composed  of  a  double  layer  of  i-inch 
tongue-and-groove  lumber  driven  up  tight, 
lined  with  a  layer  of  galvanized  iron  wire 
cloth  of  20-gauge  and  not  more  than  J^- 
inch  mesh.  This  wire  cloth  should  extend 
up  the  side  walls  not  less  than  9  inches  and 
should  be  covered  by  the  baseboard. 

When  expense  will  not  permit  the  con- 
struction of  concrete  or  brick  foundation 
walls  as  described,  rat-proofing  of  frame 
structures  may  be  accomplished  in  a  less 
satisfactory  way  by  elevating  them  on  piers 
or  piling.  In  this  case  underpinning  and 
supports  must  all  be  girded  with  strips  of 
sheet  iron  not  less  than  12  inches  wide,  in 
addition  to  a  sheet  of  the  same  metal  cover- 
ing the  top  of  the  support  and  extending 
not  less  than  6  inches  beyond  the  edge.  It 
is  essential  also  that  the  ground  area  be- 
neath the  elevated  structure  be  kept  clear  at 
all  times  of  lumber,  boxes  and  debris. 
Double  ceilings  in  basements  should  be 
avoided    if    possible.      All    roof    openings 
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Frame  BuiLotm 


Old  Building  Rat- 
proofed  By  Vall 
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METHODS  OF  RAT-PROOFING  NEW  AND  OLD  BUILDINGS 


should  be  given  detailed  attention;  ven- 
tilators, skylights,  scuttle  holes,  chimney 
openings,  etc.,  should  be  screened  with  gal- 
vanized iron  wire  cloth  of  no  more  than 
>^-inch  mesh. 

The  foregoing  specifications  apply  also 
to  the  remodeling  of  existing  structures  in 
rendering  them  rat-proof. 

Porches  and  steps  should  be  given  the 
same  careful  attention,  and  made  rat-proof. 
Wooden  floors  for  outhouses,  yard  cover- 
ings, sidewalks,  etc.,  lying  in  close  proximity 
to    the    ground    should    be    replaced    with 


gravel,  cinders  or  cement,  or  left  entirely 
bare.  All  garbage  depositions  should  be 
rat-proofed.  They  should  be  of  metal,  pre- 
ferably a  galvanized-iron  can,  securely  cov- 
ered and  water-tight.  Such  domestic  ani- 
mals as  pigs,  goats  and  chickens  should  not 
be  permitted  within  the  city  limits,  unless 
their  area  be  made  rat-proof.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  constructing  a  concrete 
wall  at  the  periphery,  not  less  than  2  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  wire 
netting  covering  both  sides  and  top  of  the 
area. 


Experts  Aid  in  War  on  Rats 

The  health  authorities  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  have  secured  the  aid  of  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  planning  the  details  of  a  city- 
wide  drive  to  exterminate  rats.  The  methods  of  poisoning  and  trapping  the  animals  recom- 
mended by  the  department's  men  who  have  specialized  in  work  of  this  sort  will  be  followed 
very  largely.  The  city  has  been  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  door-to-door 
canvass  will  be  made  to  bring  home  to  all  occupants  of  houses,  factories,  stores,  etc.,  the 
importance  of  cooperating  in  this  important  movement.  A  large  amount  of  literature  pre- 
pared by  the  department,  dealing  with  rat  extermination,  will  be  distributed  during  the 
campaign.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  rats  are  carriers  of  disease  and  are 
particularly  apt  to  contaminate  human  food  wherever  it  is  accessible. 
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The  Street  Lighting  of  Phoenix,  Arizona 

By  A.  S.  Gregory 


THREE  types  of  street  lights  are  in 
use  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  namely,  iio- 
volt  multiple  lights,  6.6-ampere  series 
incandescent  lights,  and  arc  lights.  The 
main  business  section  is  lighted  by  five-light 
electroliers  set  opposite  on  both  sides  of  the 
street  and  spaced  about  112  feet  apart.  The 
posts  are  13  feet  high,  and  average  four 
to  the  block.    Each  post  is  supplied  with  no 


volts  and  equipped  with  nitrogen  lamps,  60 
watts  on  top  and  40  watts  in  the  brackets. 
The  lights  in  the  brackets  are  switched  off 
at  10  P.  M.,  and  the  top  lamp  is  left  burning 
all  night. 

The  wiring  for  the  posts  is  carried  under- 
ground in  fibre  conduit  and  consists  of 
three-conductor,  varnished-cambric,  lead- 
covered  cable.     There  are  260  such  posts 


TYPES  OF   LIGHTING  STANDARDS  AND   PEND- 
ANT  FIXTURES  USED   IN  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

in  operation,  fed  from  four  sets  of  trans- 
formers. The  no-volt  wires  from  each 
set  of  transformers  are  carried  into  a  man- 
hole in  which  are  placed  fuses  and  switches 
for  local  switching  or  testing  in  case  of 
trouble.  Each  manhole  contains  two 
switches  which  divide  the  260  posts  into 
eight  circuits.  A  2,300-volt  primary  feed 
supplies  the  four  sets  of  transformers,  and 
the  whole  system  is  controlled  by  the  pri- 
mary switches  at  the  power  house. 

Lamp  renewals  for  each  post  average 
about  $1.40  a  year.  Each  post  consumes 
220  watts  an  hour  and  gives  out  a  140- 
candle-power  light. 
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The  series  incandescent  system  is  com- 
posed of  about  400  single  ornamental  stand- 
ards distributed  in  the  residence  districts 
and  boulevards  adjacent  to  the  business 
section.  They  are  set  three  to  the  block  on 
each  side  of  the  street,  opposite  each  other. 
Ordinarily  they  are  equipped  with  100- 
candle-power,  6.6-ampere  nitrogen  gas-filled 
lamps  and  are  wired  in  series.  In  order 
to  illuminate  some  streets  more  brightly, 
the  poles  are  equipped  with  250-candle- 
power  lamps.  These  circuits  are  arranged 
so  that  each  alternate  post  can  be  switched 
off  for  the  night.  The  system  is  divided 
into  several  circuits  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  location  of  trouble,  and  also  to  avoid 
dangerous  voltage,  which  would  exist  with 
too  many  lamps  in  series,  as  the  voltage 
on  a  series  circuit  is  equal  to  the  combined 
voltage  of  all  the  lamps  in  series.  Each  cir- 
cuit is  provided  with  its  own  transformer, 
which  supplies  constant  current  at  6.6  am- 
peres at  a  voltage  proportional  to  the  num- 
ber of  lamps  in  series.  The  transformer  is 
of  a  special  type  made  to  mount  on  a  pole 
the  same  as  an  ordinary  transformer.  It 
has  no  movable  parts  and  is  efficient  for 
this  type  of  work,  although  the  power 
factor  is  low. 

Fibre  conduit  is  not  used  on  this  system 
for  the  cable,  but  a  double  steel-armored 
cable  is  laid  directly  in  a  trench.  The 
cable  consists  of  a  Number  6  copper  con- 
ductor insulated  with  3/32-inch  of  varn- 
ished cambric  which  is  incased  in  a  lead 


sheath  i/16-inch  thick.  The  lead  is  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  saturated  jute,  which 
is  then  covered  with  double  steel  armor, 
and  the  whole  again  covered  with  jute.  The 
cable  was  built  for  a  pressure  of  2,000  volts. 

When  a  lamp  burns  out  on  a  series  sys- 
tem, some  means  must  be  provided  to  close 
the  circuit  in  order  to  keep  the  other  lamps 
in  the  series  burning.  There  are  several 
ways  of  arranging  for  this.  Where  many 
large  units  are  to  be  installed,  perhaps  the 
best  method  is  the  use  of  small  trans- 
formers for  each  lamp  unit.  However,  this 
would  require  a  large  initial  expenditure. 
Phoenix  has  obtained  much  satisfaction 
with  the  use  of  ordinary  series  sockets  and 
receptacles  with  disc  cut-outs  which  punc- 
ture and  close  the  circuit  when  a  lamp  burns 
out. 

The  advantages  of  the  series  system  over 
the  multiple  system  is  in  the  saving  of  cop- 
per conductors  in  covering  a  given  area, 
and  in  the  lower  voltage  lamps,  which  re- 
duce the  annual  bill  for  lamp  renewals. 
The  present  cost  is  about  $1  for  each  pole. 
Arc  lights  are  used  in  the  outlying  residence 
and   suburban  districts. 

Nitrogen  gas-filled  lamps  have  been  found 
the  most  satisfactory  in  Phoenix;  100- 
candle-power  lamps  consume  only  70  watts 
an  hour,  and  250-candle-power  lamps  about 
165,  while  the  ordinary  lamps  which  are 
used  on  the  cluster  posts  furnish  only  about 
140  candle-power  with  a  consumption  of 
220  watts  an  hour. 
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Teach  Proprietorship  in  Pubhc  Parks 

This,  Rather  than  Police  Protection,  is  Claimed  to  be  the  Cure 
for  Misuse  of  the  People's  Own  Possessions 

By  Maurice  F.  Duhamel 


CONVINCE  your  people  that  they  are 
the  real  owners  of  parks  and  public 
places.  Give  them  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  this  property.  Confirm 
them  in  the  responsibilities  of  this  cus- 
todianship, and  there  you  have  the  cure  for 
all  the  carelessness  and  vandalism  of  which 
such  property  is  the  victim. 

Rather  a  sweeping  statement,  this,  but 
not  more  difficult  to  support  than  the  aver- 
age claim  for  the  benefits  of  civic  educa- 
tion. A  part  of  its  proof  is  to  be  found 
in  the  very  fact  that  the  people  of  all 
cities  are  willing  to  give  liberally  of  the 
means  to  procure  and  maintain  parks,  play- 
grounds, public  gardens  and  other  similar 
institutions.  These  same  citizens  pretty 
generally  are  qu'te  as  anxious  to  preserve 
such  property,  but  it  too  frequently  happens 
that  they  never  gain  the  feeling  of  pro- 
prietorship essential  to  personal  interest  in 
the  subject.  In  contrast  to  their  willing- 
ness to  be  taxed  for  the  purchase  of  such 
property  is  their  hostility  to  high  assess- 
ment for  its  up-keep,  either  in  the  form  of 
incessant  repairs  or  excessive  policing  costs. 
And  yet,  the  latter  demand  upon  the 
people  is  the  one  of  which  we  hear  most 
frequently.  We  have  the  word  of  a  park 
commissioner*  that,  lacking  a  powerful 
park  police  force,  he  is  helpless  to  protect 
a  vast  acreage  of  incalculably  valuable 
recreation  space — one  of  the  best  known 
places  of  the  kind  in  America.  I  went 
through  this  great  park  recently  and  saw 
that  what  he  said  was  quite  true.  There 
were  many  evidences  of  a  lack  of  respect 
for  the  property,  many  evidences  of  vandal- 
ism and  carelessness.  But  I  think  I  saw, 
also,  some  reasons  why  such  conditions  ob- 
tained. 

Not  in  all  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  this 
wonderful  park,  nor  in  all  the  great  bor- 
ough in  which  it  is  situated,  did  I  find  the 
faintest  evidence  that  there  ever  had  been 
any  effort  to  incalculate  in  the  minds  of 

*  See  The  American  City,  June,  1920,  page  579. 


users  of  the  place  any  idea  of  its  usefulness, 
its  importance,  its  beauties.  Not  a  trace 
existed  of  any  manner  of  effort  to  "sell" 
the  value  of  this  fine  city  institution  to  those 
who  own  it — the  common  people. 

Now  a  park,  figuratively,  is  something  like 
a  church.  Nobody  owns  either — we  all 
own  both,  so  to  speak.  But,  for  some 
strange  reason,  there  will  be  vandalism  in 
a  park  right  next  door  to  a  church  edifice 
which  will  never  be  molested.  The  "strange 
reason"  is — education  to  a  respect  for  the 
church  property,  begun  early  in  human  de- 
velopment and  carried  on  progressively.  It 
seems  that  respect  for  church  property  is 
easy  to  teach,  easy  to  acquire. 

How  many  American  cities  are  engaged 
this  spring  in  a  brief,  intensive  campaign  to 
educate  their  citizens,  old  and  young,  to  re- 
spect park  property  ?  Perhaps  here  and 
there  one  or  two.  More  likely  none.  In 
most  of  those  commun'ties  where  such  prop- 
erty suffered  last  summer  from  vandalism, 
cries  were  raised  for  stronger  policing. 
Force  was  implored  to  assume  tasks  right- 
fully belonging  to  education.  My  conclu- 
sions as  to  this  phase  of  protecting  park 
property  are  that  merely  policing  a  park 
will  not  wholly  protect  it  from  vandalism. 
The  presence  of  a  police  officer  in  a  place 
designed  for  free  public  enjoyment  instils 
in  some  minds  the  resentful  thought  that  he 
is  there  to  curb  their  liberties,  as  the  agent 
of  some  absentee  dictator.  I  favor  the  view- 
point that  the  intelligent  administration  of 
our  parks  and  other  public  places  must  be- 
gin and  remain,  not  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, not  in  the  legislature  as  a  body  em- 
powered to  exercise  force,  but  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  academic  and  civic,  our 
schools  and  our  public  forums. 

It  may  be  easier  to  hire  policemen  to 
guard  parks,  but  it  is  more  practical  and 
less  expensive,  more  resultful  in  the  long 
run,  and  far  better  for  us,  to  have  our  edu- 
cators, by  object  lessons  and  moral  suasion, 
strive  to  remove  the  necessity  for  forcibly 
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protecting  such  property.  The  policing 
power  of  intelligence,  of  common  sense  in 
the  individual,  to  my  mind,  is  a  highly 
satisfactory  influence.  To  be  forever  hiring 
more  policemen  does  not,  it  might  be 
claimed,  represent  the  right  brand  of  Amer- 
ican progress. 

Neither  child  nor  adult  will  wittingly  de- 
stroy or  injure  that  which  he  understands, 
enjoys  and  finds  useful  and  beneficial.  How 
best  to  impart  this  understanding  to  com- 
munities depends  somewhat  upon  local  con- 
ditions, but  there  are  certain  principles 
which  may  be  followed,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
exercise  of  a  little  patient  study  will  reveal 
the  method. 

Having  for  several  school  terms  directed 
a  particular  appeal  to  some  thousands  of 
young  student  minds  in  a  rather  efficient 
manner,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  sen- 
sible, interesting  message  to  which  these 
minds  are  not  wide  open.  I  should  not 
hesitate,  during  any  early  springtime,  to 
undertake  an  educational  campaign  among 
the  whole  citizenship  of  any  community 
which  virtually  would  insure  a  season  of 
absolute  security  from  depredations  in 
parks,  playgrounds,  public  gardens  and 
other  such  places.  I  should  not,  of  course, 
by  such  methods  attempt  to  reform"  those 
few  depraved  persons  who  sometimes  inflict 
their  actions  upon  both  parks  and  their 
users.    That  is  another  consideration. 

The  Springtime  Appeal 

There  is  a  season  in  each  year  at  the 
coming  of  which  human  thought  reaches 
to  the  out-of-doors.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
the  process  must  begin  to  develop.  In  the 
language  of  marketing — and  this  is  market- 
ing an  idea — that  is  the  buying  season. 
There  is  demand  for  out-of-doors.  It  seems 
very  desirable  to  be  out  upon  the  boulevards, 
m  the  parks,  and  along  the  sunshiny  roads. 
No  person,  at  that  period,  is  careless  of 
park  property.  There  is  no  vandalism.  The 
virgin  spring  is  inviolate.  What  a  time  to 
tell  everybody  in  a  community  that  the 
God-given  trees,  the  budding  brush,  the 
sprouting  plants,  the  greening  lawns,  all 
belong  to  them  !  We  all  know  the  mediums 
to  employ,  beginning  with  the  public  (and 
public-spirited)  press,  and  going  through 
school  classrooms,  to  the  very  parks  them- 
selves, perhaps  with  an  inspiring,  climactic 
assembly  upon  Arbor  Day. 


The  spoken  word  ought  not  to  be  relied 
upon  entirely.  Prize  essays  should  be  en- 
couraged, lectures  attended  and  reported, 
and  a  generous  supply  of  brief,  well-written 
literature  given  wide  circulation,  with  the 
appeal  keyed  to  all  degrees  of  intelligence. 
Some  persons  find  their  inspiration  for  good 
in  poetry,  some  in  prose,  some  in  pictures, 
some  in  carefully  stated  propositions  asso- 
ciating ideas.  Of  course,  children  and 
adults  know  all  about  parks — that  is,  they 
think  they  do — until  along  comes  a  thought 
that  changes  all  their  ideas.  I  ofifer  this 
one,  for  its  inspirational  value: 

MOTHERS 
Use    This    Park 

Every  fair  day,  in  great  numbers,  they  come 
here  to  rest,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  or  to 
compose  themselves  in  the  shade. 

This  park  heals  their  ills  and  enables  them 
to  be  better  mothers  to  better  children. 

And  they  bring  their  young — your  sons  and 
daughters  and  brothers  and  sisters — here  to 
play;  to  frolic  upon  the  soft  lawns,  away 
from  the  blistering  pavements;  to  be  filled 
with  innocent  delight  at  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  the  flowers. 

Respect  this  park.  It  is  your  own,  a  part 
of  your  home  and  a  factor  in  your  healthy, 
happy  family  life. 

Perhaps  such  a  placard  as  this,  suitably 
printed  and  ingeniously  placed,  might  strike 
down  a  vandal  hand: 

THIS     TREE  ! 
This  is  just  a  common  Maple  Tree.     But  it 
is  one  of  man's  most  valuable  friends. 

It  is  55  years  old.  If  well  cared  for  it  will 
stand  upon  this  spot,  giving  its  grateful 
shade  and  swaying  its  generous  arms,  for 
perhaps  100  years. 

If  mistreated,  if  neglected,  it  soon  will  die, 
root  by  root,  branch  by  branch,  and  be,  be- 
fore long,  of  use  to  nobody. 

A  Maple  Tree  asks  nothing  of  man  but  to 
be  left  unhurt,  free  to  draw  its  life  and 
vigor  from  the  sunshine,  the  rain  and  the 
good  air. 

Help  This  Maple  Tree 
to     Live     and     Serve! 

To  permit  your  children  to  engage  in 
writing  such  essays  as  this  will  be  to 
heighten  not  only  their  personal  interest 
but  their  sense  of  proprietorship.  And  per- 
haps in  the  process  some  such  epic  as  the 
following,  penned  by  an  eighth  grade  public 
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SUCH    PUBLIC   AREAS    AS    THIS    SHOULD    STIMULATE   THE   PEOPLE'S    SENSE    OF 

PROPRIETOBSHIP 
Deering  Oaks,  the  largest  park  area  in  Portland,  Maine 


school  pupil  in  a  Western  city,  will  be  given 
life: 

TREES   AND    CIVILIZATION 
References  to  trees,   to  plants,   to   gardens, 
occur   in   all   writing   from   the   dawn   of    in- 
telligence. 

Trees  are  the  Kings  of  earth's  vegetation. 
They  are  God's  most  generous  gift  to  men. 
Some  of  them  are  sent  to  stand  and  serve; 
some  to  prostrate  themselves  before  us  and  be 
trodden  upon  in  our  useful  occupations;  some 
to  be  hewn  and  cut  and  ground  into  objects 
of  hourly  utility. 

All  trees,  all  plants,  all  flowers  have  their 
missions  upon  the  earth.  We  need  but  to 
know  this  and  all  vandalism  against  such 
gifts  of  God  will  be  abated  without  further 
jiecessity  of  recourse  to  police  authority. 

The  consistent  execution  of  an  educa- 
tional campaign  of  the  nature   I  have   in 


mind  would  save  any  considerable  commu- 
nity many  thousands  of  dollars.  I  do  not 
urge  that  it  be  attempted  without  any  ap- 
propriation of  funds,  for  propaganda  among 
citizens,  for  printing  expenses,  and  for 
prizes — even  for  the  purchase  of  some 
trees,  plants,  shrubbery  or  other  such  prop- 
erty, to  stir  interest;  on  the  contrary,  it 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  at  all  if  there  is 
not  at  least  several  hundred  dollars  avail- 
able to  finance  it  through. 

But  since  it  is  constructive,  educational 
work,  it  ought  to  be  done  thoroughly,  by 
fully  capable  committees  under  a  leader 
well  versed  in  child  and  adult  psychology. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  about  as  effective  as 
the  ordinary  "keep  off  the  grass"  sign  which 
nobody  nowadays  minds. 


To  improve  or  reform  the  layout  of  most  American  cities  is  a  great  public 
need,  not  only  for  beauty's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  health,  efficiency  and 
happiness  of  their  people. — Charles  IV.  Eliot. 
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The  Human-Interest  Safety  First  Cam- 
paign in  San  Francisco 

By  A.  McKie  Donnan 


DURING  the  two  weeks  April  i  to  14, 
1920,  no  accidents  which  resulted  in 
serious  injury  or  death  occurred  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  This  statement 
is,  of  itself,  proof  of  how  well  the  National 
Safety  First  Campaign  was  taken  care  of 
locally  in  this  city. 

When  the  national  movement  was 
planned.  Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  of  San 
Francisco,  appointed  a  committee  to  stage 
the  campaign  locally 
during  the  two 
weeks  designated. 
This  general  com- 
mittee had  one  meet- 
ing, and,  while  it 
continued  to  exist 
after  this  meeting, 
the  campaign  activ- 
ities centered  in  the 
offices  of  the  San 
Francisco  Advertis- 
ing Club,  and  all 
duties  were  arranged 
by  committee  men 
working  from  that 
office. 

The  Advertising 
Club  has  become  the 
work  organization 
for  such  movements, 
simply  because  of  its 
willingness  to  par- 
ticipate in  them. 
The  majority  of 
similar  activities 
which  take  place  in 
San    Francisco    are 


CROSS^ROSSINGS 


When  crossinc  a 
street-look  to  the 
leFt  until  you  iget 
to  the  center-then 
looK  to  the  right - 

YOU  WILL  LIVE  LONGER 


San  Traiylsco 
afehf  [irst  ^f»^ 


Vatch  For  Next  SoDdtin 


handled  by  this  club, 

even  though  such  work  is  somewhat  out  of 

the  regular  scope  of  the  club. 

The  campaign  was,  from  comparison 
with  reports  gathered  from  all  over  the 
country,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  complete  ever  carried  on.  Its  central 
feature  was  a  series  of  fifteen  posters  which 
were  put  up,  a  new  one  each  day,  in  street 
cars,  store  windows,  factories,  offices, 
schoolrooms  and  other  places.     The  theme 


AK   EFFECTIVE    POSTER 


of  these  posters,  a  bit  unusual,  was  keyed 
to  strike  the  human  interest.  The  copy  of 
one  ran :  "When  you  are  in  the  Morgue,  it 
is  of  little  importance  to  you  whose  fault 
it  was."  Another  one:  "The  judge  may 
fine  the  autoist,  but  that  doesn't  pay  the 
hospital  bill."  Another,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  most  striking,  ran:  "Don't  be  a  jay- 
walker— Cross  the  street  at  crossings." 
Motion  pictures  showing  how  accidents 
occur  were  shown  in 
all  San  Francisco's 
leading  motion  pic- 
ture houses.  Four- 
minute  speakers  ap- 
peared before  the 
audiences  and  gave 
the  Safety  First  mes- 
sage. These  speak- 
ers also  appeared 
before  all  the  busi- 
ness clubs  of  the 
city  at  their  regular 
meetings.  The  lo- 
cal ministers  gave 
Safety  First  talks  in 
the  churches  on  the 
opening  Sunday  of 
the  drive. 

Several  stunts 
were  staged  which 
brought  the  human 
interest  appeal 
strongly  into  play. 
Boy  Scouts  were 
stationed  at  all  the 
down-town  corners 
on    Saturday   after- 


noon of  both  weeks 
and  assisted  the  traffic  officers  in  getting 
people  safely  across  the  streets.  These 
manly  little  chaps,  it  was  found,  could 
hold  back  a  crowd  even  better  than 
the  big,  burly  policemen  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco force.  Their  commands  to  halt  and 
to  proceed  were  received  with  smiles  and 
grins  and  complete  obedience  by  many  who 
would  usually  be  offended  by  the  same 
command  from  an  officer. 
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Another  unique 
feature  of  the  cam- 
paign was  the  out- 
door court  which 
was  held  on  several 
days  at  the  busiest 
street  intersections. 
This  court  was  in 
the  form  of  a  large 
rubber-neck  auto, 
and  during  the  rush 
hours,  between 
twelve  and  one,  spe- 
cial relays  of  police- 
men brought  hun- 
dreds of  jaywalkers 
into  this  court, 
where  they  were  ad- 
monished by  Judge 
Owens  and  allowed 
to  go  on  their  way. 
Every  day  that  this 
court  was  in  session 
Market  Street  was 
blocked  by  the  curi- 
ous crowds,  and  the 
Safety  First  mes- 
sage was  forcefully 
driven  home  in  a 
merry  way. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
loyal  support  which  the  San  Francisco  daily 
newspapers  gave  to  the  campaign.  Be- 
cause of  the  splendid  understanding  and  co- 
operative support  that  exist  between  the 
Advertising  Club  and  the  press,  column 
after  column  appeared  every  day,  and  many 
feature  writers  were  detailed  by  the  differ- 
ent newspapers  to  cover  the  campaign,  both 
in  its  serious  and  in  its  comic  aspects. 


S 


A  WARNING  TO  THOSE  WHO  TAKE  CHANCES 
IN  CROSSING  CITY  STREETS 


The      wonderful 
success   of  the   San 
Francisco  campaign 
should  encourage 
other  cities  to  spend 
the    necessary    time 
and    money    to    put 
over    similar   move- 
ments.      The     fact 
that    there    was   not 
one   accident  result- 
ing in  death  or  seri- 
ous    injury     during 
the    two    weeks    of 
the  campaign  estab- 
lished a  record  un- 
equaled  in  the  city's 
annals,  according  to 
a    report    from    the 
office  of  the  coroner. 
The  one  big  point 
which      should      be 
brought   out   as  the 
reason  for  the  suc- 
cess   of    this    cam- 
paign is  the  fact  that 
the    campaign    was 
treated  from  a  very 
human      standpoint. 
It  was  decided  at  the 
first  meeting  that  there  should  be  no  attempt 
to  bring  the  message  home  by  gruesome  or 
fearful  methods,  such  as  marking  the  spot 
where  someone  was  killed  a  year  ago  or  by 
the  negative  suggestion  of  telling  people  not 
to  do  certain  things.   Robert  Roos,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  struck  the  keynote  when 
he  slangingly  stated  that  the  idea  was  to 
"kid  the  people  into  taking  care  of  them- 
selves." 


an  TTran/'isco 
afeti[[irsf  ^pi^ 
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Idaho  State  Highway  Costs 


The  following  statement  illustrates  why 
roads  cost  more  to-day  than  they  did  a 
short  time  ago.  -    - 

Unit 

Excavation,    earth.,   cu.  yds 
Excavation,      loose 


1914 
$  .20 


Per  Cent 
1920  Increase 

:     .65 


rock    

Excavation,      solid 

rock    

Overhaul,    per    100 

feet    

Gravel  surfacing,  in 

place    

Concrete    

Reinforcing     steel, 

in    place lbs. 

Average  increase,   189   per   cent 


.60 
1.75 

.02 

1  .r,ii 

J  0.00 
.05 


1.25 

5.00 

.05 

5.50 
35.00 


225 

108 

185 

150 

267 
250 

140 


The  figures  are  taken  from  contracts 
awarded  in  1914  and  those  awarded  recently. 

A  few  states  have  already  shut  down  on 
all  new  construction  until  prices  return  to  a 
normal  basis,  but  most  highway  depart- 
ments are  continuing  their  programs.  In 
one  state  where  work  was  stopped  this 
spring,  the  citizens  have  petitioned  the 
Governor  to  have  construction  resumed  at 
once,  as  they  feel  that  the  increased  cost 
is  amply  justified  by  the  benefits  to  the 
market  roads. 


^5S 


A  Comparative  Study  of  State  School 

Systems 


MONTANA  is  credited  with  having  a 
better  public  school  system  than  any 
other  state,  according  to  the  findings 
of  a  comparative  study  of  state  educational 
systems  published  by  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Second  place  is  assigned  to  the  schools  of 
California,  third  place  to  those  of  Arizona, 
fourth  to  New  Jersey,  and  fifth  to  the  state 
of  Washington, 

These  findings  are  contained  in  a  volume 
entitled  "An  Index  Number  for  State 
School  Systems,"  and  the  author  is  Dr. 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion's Department  of  Education. 

Figures  showing  the  educational  standing 
of  the  different  states  each  ten  years  since 
1890  indicate  that  during  this  period  the 
West  has  been  coming  up  educationally 
while  the  East  has  been  going  down.  The 
greatest  relative  improvement  has  been 
made  by  Utah,  while  the  state  that  has 
shown  the  largest  falling  off  during  the 
period  is  Maryland.  In  general,  the  gains 
of  the  western  states  and  the  losses  of  the 
eastern  ones  have  just  counterbalanced  each 
other.  Among  the  states  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  the  only  one  that  has  gained  in- 
stead of  losing  is  New  Jersey.  Among  the 
forty-eight  states  the  one  which  has  had 
the  best  and  most  consistently  high  record 
is  California.  The  figures  indicate  that  up 
to  1900  Massachusetts  held  first  place,  giv- 


EDUCATIONAL  INDEX   NUMBERS   OF   STATES 
IN    1918 

1.  Montana 75.8 

2.  California    71.2 

3.  Arizona    66.2 

4.  New  Jersey....   65.9 

5.  Dist.  of  Col 64.3 

6.  Washington    ...   63.7 

7.  Iowa    61.9 

8.  Utah    61.4 


9.  Massachusetts..   61.0 

10.  Michigan    60.1 

11.  Connecticut    ...    59.8 

12.  Ohio   59.7 

13.  New   York 59.4 

14.  Colorado    59.2 

15.  North    Dakota..   59.1 

16.  Nevada    59.0 

17.  Indiana   58.9 

18.  Idaho    58.6 

19.  Minnesota   58.4 

20.  Oregon    57.8 

21.  Pennsylvania   ..   57.7 

22.  Nebraska  57.1 

23.  Hawaii   57.0 

24.  Illinois     56.8 

25.  Wyoming    56.7 

26.  Rhode  Island...    56.3 


Kansas    

Canal  Zone. . . . 
South  Dakota. . . 
New  Hampshire 
New   Mexico.  . . 

Vermont    

Wisconsin    

Missouri     

Maine    

Oklahoma     

Maryland    

Delaware   

Texas    

Florida     

West  Virginia. . 

Porto    Rico 

Virginia     

Tennessee    

Kentucky    

Louisiana     

Georgia   

North   Carolina. 

Alabama   

Arkansas    

Mississippi  .... 
South   Carolina . 


55.2 
55.1 
55.0 
54.4 
53.0 
51.5 
51.3 
49.6 
47.4 
44.4 
43.2 
42.3 
41.1 
37.8 
37.7 
35.8 
35.3 
35.1 
35.0 
33.9 
32.6 
30.6 
30.6 
30.3 
30.0 
29.4 


ing  way  to  the  state  of  Washington  in  1910, 
which  in  turn  was  superseded  in  first  place 
by  Montana  in  19 18. 

The  Standing  of  the  States 

All  the  data  are  computed  from  figures 
furnished  by  the  states  themselves  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  standing  of  the 
forty-eight  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  three  territorial  possessions  is 
shown  in  the  table  on  this  page. 

The  Territorial  Possessions 

Not  the  least  surprising  of  the  results  of 
the  study  is  the  fact  that  the  educational 
system  of  our  territorial  possessions,  such 
as  Hawaii,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Porto  Rico, 
have  higher  ratings  than  those  of  many  of 
the  forty-eight  states.  According  to  the 
tables  of  the  report,  the  schools  of  Hawaii 
rank  above  those  of  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican states,  standing  in  their  index  number 
just  above  that  of  Illinois  and  just  below 
that  of  Nebraska.  The  schools  of  the 
Canal  Zone  are  in  twenty-eighth  place,  just 
below  those  of  Kansas  and  above  those  of 
South  Dakota.  The  schools  of  Porto  Rico 
are  in  forty-second  place,  above  those  of 
Virginia  and  below  those  of  West  Virgin'a. 
Ten  southern  states  have  records  poorer 
than  that  of  Porto  Rico.  This  last  show- 
ing is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  per  capita  wealth  of  Porto 
Rico  is  only  about  $200  per  inhabitant. 
This  is  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  poorest 
of  American  states,  about  one-twenty-fifth 
as  much  as  that  in  the  richest  state,  and 
about  one-tenth  as  great  as  that  of  the 
average  state.  When  it  is  taken  into  con- 
s-deration that  Porto  Rico  supports  her 
schools  from  her  own  revenues,  and  that 
she  has  a  large  colored  population,  it  is 
particularly  noteworthy  that  she  has  a 
longer  school  year  than  any  state  in  the 
Union  and  pays  higher  salaries  than  most 
of  our  southern  states. 

Losses  and  Gains  Among  the  States 

The  degree  to  which  the  different  states 
have  lost  or  gained  in  relative  rank  since 
1890  is  shown  by  a  table  which  reflects  the 
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tendency  of  the  western  states  to  move  for-  product  of  the  investigation  is  an  educa- 

ward  and  the  eastern  states  to  fall  back  in  tional  index  number  compiled  by  methods 

maintenance  of  their  educational  systems :  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Federal  Gov- 

„    ,  .     „„„    n    ,  .    ,nio        <-  •  ernment  in  compiling  its  index  numbers  for 

State           Rankinl890'     Rank  in  1918           Gam  ...    .^          *          .              r        .    •, 

Utah                         27                     7                   20  the  cost  of  living,  the  prices  of  retail  com- 

North   Dakota —      33                   14                   19  modities,  and  the  like.     The  Government's 

New  Mexico... ..!      47                   28                   19  index  numbers  take  into  account  changes 

Sw?'"^!""..!'.::;      i?                    I                   ii  in  the  prices  of  a  large  number  of  different 

Arizona   13                     3                   10  elements  and  combine  the  rcsuIts  in  a  single 

Nebraska"...'!!..      30                   21                     9  number.     By   closely    similar   methods   the 

Indiana  24                    16                     8  educational    measurement    is    worked 

Montana    8  1  7 

Minnesota   25                    18                     7  out  by  taking  the  official  data  showing  the 

South^^Dakota . '. '. .      31                    26                     5  number   of   children   attending   school,   the 

New  Jersey 7                      4                      3  amount  of  training  they  secure,  the  progress 

Georgia    45                         42                           3  &          •'                  ,     ,    r        .     •,  i 

West  Virginia — .  39  37  2  they  make,  the  amounts  expended  for  build- 
Missouri".'.'.'."'.'..".  32  31  1  i"gs  and  supplies,  the  salaries  paid  their 
Tennessee   40                    39                      1  teachers,  and  other  similar  items,  and  com- 

Louisiana     42                           41                             1  ,  .     .                            .                    .                      .       ,        .      , 

North  Carolina...      44                    43                      1  b.nmg    these    factors    into    a    Single    index 

California  2                      2                    ..  number  which  shows  the  general  standing 

Texas   35                    35                    ..  or  efficiency  of  the  school  system. 

Loss  The  most  notable  educational  change  that 

AiXmt  '."."."!!!!.'      43                   44                     i  has  taken  place  during  the  50  years  covered 

South  Carolina...      46                   47                     1  by  the  report  is  in  the  attendance  in  high 

Wyoming    21                           23                             2  ,        ,         ^,                                               .                           '^ 

Arkansas  41                   45                     4  schools.     1  here  are  now  100  times  as  many 

Nevada*'*!"*  10                    15                      5  pupils    enrolled    in    high    schools    as    there 

Kansas    20                   25                     5  were  in  1870.    The  number  then  was  10,000, 

Kentucky     34                           40                             6  j                •'    .                 , 

Massachusetts    ...        1                      8                     7  and  now  it  IS  nearly  2,000,000. 

Vermont    22                    29                      7  ^^^  effect  of  the  war  is  plainly  seen  in 

Illinois  14                   22                     8  the  high  school  figures  for  the  past  three 

Fiorida*^^. .'.".."....      28                   36                     8  ycars.     The  attendance  has  increased  with 

New^'v^^rk'    ^3                   12                     9  ^''^^t  rapidity,  but  the  new  pupils  have  been 

New  Hampshire..      18                    27                     9  mostly  girls.     Apparently  the  prosperity  of 

Pe^nnsylvania  .. . .        9                    20                    11  ^^^    country    has    been    such    that    families 

Wisconsin 16                    30                    14  have  Sent  their  girls  to  high  school  while 

Rhode    Island 4                         24                         20  ,     .     ,         ,           ,     ^                                 ,           ,       , 

Maryland    11                    33                    22  their  brothers  have  gone  to  work  and  taken 

_              .     ^      .    .       ....        ^ .  advantage  of  the  high  wages  obtainable. 

Economic  Statistics  Applied  to  Education  j„  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^,  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^ 

The  Foundation's  report  covers  a  piece  of  states  show  most  diversified  practices.  The 
work  which  has  been  under  way  for  many  lowest  average  salary  is  $25  per  month  for 
months.  It  applies  to  the  problems  of  edu-  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  while  the  high- 
cation,  statistical  methods  that  have  long  est  is  $88  in  California,  both  being  based 
been  in  use  in  the  fields  of  economics.   The  on  a  year  of  twelve  months. 


Health  Inspection  of  Schools 

With  the  lengthening  of  school  terms  and  the  increase  in  years  of  school  demanded, 
there  has  come  a  decided  advance  in  the  work  required  of  school  children.  When  the 
standards  were  low,  the  work  was  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  weaker  children,  but  with 
fuller  classes  and  higher  standards  this  has  changed.  The  medical  inspection  of  schools 
should  be  made  obligatory,  and  the  authority  which  has  the  right  to  compel  attendance  at 
school  should  have  the  added  duty  of  seeing  that  no  harm  comes  to  those  attending.  Human- 
ity requires  that  an  opportunity  of  securing  medical  assistance  be  given  children  who  may 
suffer  through  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  their  parents. 
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A  Report  on  the  ^*Sick  Man''  of  America 
— the  Street  Railway 

The  National  Municipal  League  Committee  on  Public  Utilities  is  of  the  Opinion 

that  City  Railways  Are  Too  Important  to  Community  Welfare 

to  be  Used  for  Financial  Exploitation  on  the  Old  Scale 

By  Walter  Jackson 

Consultant  on  Electric  Railway  Fares  and  Motor  Busses,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


IN  these  fast-living  times  it  is  quite  a  long 
period  since  April,  1920,  when  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Municipal  League 
Committee  on  Public  Utilities  was  issued  as 
a  supplement  to  the  National  Municipal  Re- 
view under  the  attractive  title,  "A  Correct 
Policy  Toward  the  Street  Railway  Prob- 
lem." However,  as  the  street  railway  pa- 
tient has  not  yet  tried  the  remedy  offered  by 
the  committee,  there  is  still  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  its  possible  efficacy  if  it  is 
tried ! 

The  committee  says:  "The  policy  of  pri- 
vate management  under  public  control  has 
broken  down,"  and  if  citations  were  needed 
to  prove  this,  any  edition  of  the  Electric 
Railway  Journal  would  do.    Thus,  the  July 
10,  1920,  issue  has  news  captions  like  these: 
"New  Orleans  Men  May  Strike,"  "Prepar- 
ing for  Toledo  Vote"   (on  municipal  con- 
struction   and   ownership    of    a    competing 
street  railway),  "Long  Fight  in  Rochester" 
(referring    to    service-at-cost),     "Tacoma 
Fare  Negotiations  Fail,"  "Foreclosure  Suit 
Started"  (in  Pittsburgh),  "Security  Values 
Shrink"  (traction  bonds  worst  of  all),  etc. 
Indeed,  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  elec- 
tric railways  are  so  great  that  they  have  led 
to  the  holding  by  many  of  the  thoroughly 
mistaken  idea  that  these  difficulties  in  them- 
selves  prove   that   the   electric   railway    is 
passe   technically.     That   is   far    from  the 
truth.     A   properly   financed   and  properly 
operated  electric  railway  can  furnish  more 
comfortable  and  reliable  transportation  at 
less  cost  than  any  other  means  yet  devised. 
Chairman   Delos   F.   Wilcox   and   his  con- 
freres,  happily,   have   not    fallen    into   the 
error  of  suggesting  the  simple,  and  silly, 
use  of  jitneys  for  street  cars.     Of  course, 
the  bus  belongs,  too,  as  the  writer  has  stated 
recently  in  these  columns,*  but  that's  an- 
other story. 

*  The  American    City,  July,   1920,  page  49. 


As  the  committee  says:  "The  hope  of 
speculative  profits  which  induced  private 
investors  to  put  vast  sums  of  money  into  it 
is  now  dead."  To  which  we  may  add  that 
this  hope  can  never  be  revived  because  the 
great  construction  and  over-construction 
era  of  the  street  railway  has  passed.  Most 
new  work  is  in  the  nature  of  extensions  to 
existing  lines,  and  even  here  the  motor-bus 
offers  a  cheaper  way  of  building  budding 
traffic  up  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  bigger  capital  cost  of  a  trackway 
is  justified.  Capital  for  standard  cars  is 
readily  obtained  by  car-trust  certificates. 
The  hundred-million-dollar  rapid  transit 
projects  have  been  municipally  backed  from 
the  start,  and  therefore  do  not  enter  into 
the  question. 

The  financial  handling  of  electric  rail- 
ways has  therefore  worked  around  to  two 
contrary  points  of  view  among  the  electric 
railway  men.  The  first  is  to  salvage  the 
existing  investment  by  seeking  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue  from  a  diminishing 
number  of  unwilling  customers,  clinging 
desperately  to  the  monopoly  and  perpetuity 
features  of  the  contract,  but  insisting  that 
the  city's  quid  pro  quo  of  a  5-cent  fare  is 
obsolescent.  The  second  point  of  view  is 
tlict  the  situation  may  be  saved  by  following 
the  doctrine  of  getting  maxinuim  revenue 
from  a  maximum  number  of  willing  cus- 
tomers, trusting  to  the  fairness  of  the  gen- 
eral public  to  see  that  the  com'wny'i-  de- 
sire to  serve  is  met  by  permission  to  make 
increases  in  fare  (or  throw  over  the  unit 
fare  altogether),  accompanied  by  fullest 
possible  freedom  to  use  its  experience  in 
choice  of  equipment,  routing,  character  of 
service,  and  other  purely  technical  matters. 
The  future  of  private  ownership  of  electric 
railways  lies  far  more  with  this  type  of 
management  than  it  does  with  capital  which 
is  ever  gravitating  toward  the  highest  re- 
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turn  with  the  smallest  interference. 

"Capital  is  getting  'ugly,'  and  the  public, 
in  its  alarm,  is  withdrawing  the  hand  of 
regulation,"  continues  the  committee.  How- 
ever much  the  hand  of  regulation  or  legis- 
lation be  withdrawn,  and  no  matter  what 
drastic  means  are  used  to  suppress  the  jit- 
ney, the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory  in 
the  long  run,  because  the  private  automobile 
and  the  motor  truck  are  present  in  ever- 
growing numbers  to  deprive*  unpopular  elec- 
tric railways  of  the  margin  of  profit  that 
spells  existence.  Observe  in  such  towns 
the  scores  of  motor  trucks,  each  carrying 
a  dozen  or  more  workmen  to  and  from  the 
plant;  or  the  inroads  made  by  Fordians  or 
Fordites  who  pick  up  their  neighbors  going 
to  and  from  the  office  district.  No,  the 
way  of  "gang  your  own  gait"  won't  do  for 
an  industry  that  has  competition  which  can 
be  minimized -to  harmless  proportions  only 
by  frequent  service,  good  service  and  logical 
fares. 

Under  the  heading,  "The  Lack  of  a  Defin- 
ite Public  Policy,"  the  committee  points  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen 
through  the  fact  that  so  many  electric  rail- 
ways extend  beyond  individual  municipal 
boundaries  and  because  of  the  clashes  that 
arise  between  the  state  and  the  local  regu- 
latory authorities.  The  writer  believes  that 
this  situation  can  be  met  largely  by  a  form 
of  cooperation  similar  to  that  of  the  Zzveck- 
Verband  Gross  Berlin  whereby  Berlin  and 
its  satellite  communities  have  agreed  to  act 
as  a  unit  in  all  matters  relating  to  trans- 
portation development  and  control,  parks 
and  other  public  lands,  etc.  A  single  public 
service  corporation  covering  half  a  state  has 
an  overwhelming  advantage  in  negotiating 
with  one  hundred  or  more  communities  of 
different  size,  character  and  needs.  It 
simply  follows  the  rule  "Divide  and  con- 
quer." 

Monopoly  Essential  in  a  Public  Utility 

Quoting  the  1915  program  of  the  League, 
the  committee  repeats  that  "Each  utility 
serving  an  urban  community  should  be 
treated  as  far  as  practicable  as  a  monopoly 
with  the  obligations  of  a  monopoly."  Go- 
;ing  back  to  the  191 1  conference,  it  adds 
ilater  that  "The  aim  should  be  to  make 
street  railway  securities  approximately  as 
.-safe  as  municipal  bonds."     When  we  put 


these  two  statements  side  by  side,  we  see 
that  if  a  corporation  enjoys  both  monopoly 
and  assured  return,  its  owners  would  have 
no  complaint  to  make  if  they  were  investors 
and  not  speculators.  Make  the  street  rail- 
way return  as  safe  as  a  municipal  bond, 
and  you  will  have  little  trouble  in  raising 
the  relatively  modest  amounts  needed  now 
in  comparison  with  the  building  boom  of 
the  industry. 

The  next  point,  of  course,  is  to  find  a 
basis  of  capitalization  upon  which  such 
an  assured  return  could  be  made.  Here  is 
where  we  run  into  the  wilderness  of  valua- 
tion with  its  gamut  of  theories,  from  "actual 
investment,"  as  advocated  by  the  buying 
side  (the  municipality),  co  "reproduction 
cost  new,"  as  advocated  by  the  selling  side 
(the  company).  We  fear  that  every  com- 
munity will  have  to  settle  that  argument  in 
its  own  way.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  serv- 
ice-at-cost  advocates  to  look  to  Cleveland 
and  its  measurable  success,  but  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Cleveland  plan  was  pre- 
ceded by  years  of  bitter  controversy  and  by 
a  drastic  cut  in  capitalization. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  public  ownership  of  all  street  rail- 
ways by  their  communities,  but  as  the 
policy  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
in  this  respect  is  well  known,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  discuss  it  here  in  view  of  the  press- 
ing immediate  problems  of  the  electric  rail- 
way industry  as  it  is. 

Street    Railway    Transportation    a    Public 
Function 

But  to  conclude  with  the  report.  None  of 
us  can  quarrel  with  the  committee's  con- 
clusion that  the  street  railway  cannot  be 
put  upon  a  permanently  sound  basis  by 
means  of  higher  fares,  subsidies  nor  changes 
in  operating  methods — considered  separately 
or  together.  This  is  essentially  a  commu- 
nity problem.  What  may  be  best  for  the 
capital  in  the  private  corporation  may  not 
be  best  for  the  people  in  the  public  cor- 
poration. If  private  management  is  to.  re- 
main, it  can  do  so  only  upon  condition  that 
it  shall  become  increasingly  instead  of  de- 
creasingly  useful  to  the  community,  with 
the  proviso  that  its  reward  shall  be  in  pro- 
portion to  such  usefulness.  There  is  more 
than  one  good  man  in  the  industry  to-day 
willing  to  serve  on  that  basis. 
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The  People  of  Schenectady  Make 
Good  Use  of  Parks  and  Pavements 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Many  cities  have 
wished  that  their  parks  might  be  free  from 
"Keep  Off  the  Grass"  signs.  In  the  parks 
of  Schenectady  there  are  no  s'gns,  except 
to  direct  traffic.  The  services  of  policemen 
are  not  required  to  keep  the  crowds  in  order ; 
the  crowds  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
condition  is  due  to  the  schooling  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  fact  that  they,  the  people,  own  the 
parks,  and  that  their  money  has  built  and 
maintains  the  entire  system.  The  civic  les- 
son has  been  well  learned. 

If  the  people  prefer  to  sit  or  walk  on 
the  grass  they  are  never  stopped.  Grass 
can  be  grown  cheaper  than  good  will  can  be 
developed.  Appreciating  the  fact  of  owner- 
ship, the  people  do  not  steal  or  destroy  the 
flowers  nor  injure  the  trees.  Vandalism  is 
unknown.  Papers  are  not  strewn  on  the 
lawns  nor  thrown  indiscriminately  about  the 
parks,  but  are  placed  in  the  receptacles  pro- 
vided. Picnic  parties  throw  their  refuse 
in  the  cans  located  in  the  picnic  groves. 
The  people  are  given  the  liberty  of  the 
parks,  and  they  know  how  to  combine  that 
liberty  with  order. 

Schenectady  is  said  to  be  the  first  city  in 
America  to  introduce  community  singing 
and  dancing  on  the  pavement  as  a  municipal 
project,  carried  on  by  the  Park  Bureau.  In 
the  congested  sections  of  the  city  this  has 
proved  to  be  a  most  popular  and  successful 
form  of  entertainment.  Entire  neighbor- 
hoods turn  out  to  enjoy  the  affairs.  Neigh- 
bors meet  one  another  on  the  same  status 
and  become  better  acquainted.  Through 
the  medium  of  these  dances  friendly  rela- 
tions are  est^tbUshed  between  people  whp 


in  no  other  manner  would  have  become  ac- 
quainted. Last  year  the  popularity  of  the 
dances  grew  as  the  season  advanced,  and  at 
the  end  many  regrets  were  expressed  that 
this  form  of  entertainment  had  to  be  dis- 
continued. More  real  Americanization 
work  was  accomplished  in  the  foreign  dis- 
tricts by  this  social  and  community  enter- 
tainment than  by  any  other  means. 

DANIEL  J.   SWEENEY, 
Superintendent  of  Parks. 


PuhlicSl^elfare 
])cpartments 


Patching  Up  the  Rents 

Boston,  Mass. — In  approaching  the 
housing  problem  in  Boston,  Mayor  Peters 
appointed  a  Rent  and  Housing  Committee, 
which  was  organized  on  March  26  to  ad- 
just difficulties  between  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, and  to  make  a  study  of  housing  needs. 
The  Committee,  in  its  endeavors  to  equit- 
ably adjust  differences  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  has  obtained  results  in  1,125 
cases.  These  results  have  been  tabulated 
as  follows: 

Rent   increases  adjusted 241 

Rent  increases  found  to  be  not  unreasonable....  130 

Tenant  and  owner  to  adjust 170 

Extension   obtained    on    vacate    notices 209 

Extension  impossible  to  obtain  on  vacate  notices.  37 

No  rent  increase  until  repairs  are  made 9 

Information  asked  by  tenants  for  future  action..  75 
Complaints   investigated   and    held    at    request    of 

tenant    52 

Referred  to  Board    of    Health 3.t 

Referred  to  Fire    Department 6 

Referred  to  Police    Department 2 

Referred  to  Water    Department 1 

Referred  to  Legal  Aid  Society 4 

Referred  to  other    cities 25 

Adjusted  at  State  House 6 

Pendini?    in    court 21 

Disposed   of  by  tenant : 11 

Vacate  notices  found  to  be  illegal 42 

Miscellaneous    49 

1,125 

In  cases  where  legal  notice  to  vacate  has 
been  served,  the  Committee  has  been  sue- 
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cessful  in  obtaining  extensions  beyond  the 
time  specified  in  85  per  cent  of  such  cases. 
In  complaints  of  rent  increases  it  has  made 
adjustments  in  45  per  cent  of  such  com- 
plaints; it  has  found  rent  increases  to  be  not 
unreasonable  in  24  per  cent;  and  it  has  ef- 
fected agreements  between  landlords  and 
tenants  themselves  to  adjust  amicably  in  31 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  adjustments  were 
made  directly  or  indirectly  in  76  per  cent 
of  the  complaints  of  rent  increases  presented 
to  it. 

One  of  the  first  things  this  Committee 
did  was  to  secure  from  the  assessors  a  list 
of  all  vacant  houses  in  the  city.  There- 
after, a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  own- 
ers as  to  the  condition  and  rental  value  of 
these  properties,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  questionnaire,  the  Commit- 
tee has  on  file  considerable  information 
about  the  properties  for  all  persons  who  are 
seeking  places  in  which  to  live. 

EDWARD  F.  CONDON, 
Secretary,  Rent  and  Housing  Committee. 


^ocreaiion 
Departments 


Children's  Shower  Baths  in 
Quantity 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Since  the  beginning  of 
the  big  city  as  we  know  it  to-day,  the  poor, 
congested  district  has  always  been  a  pitiable 
sight  on  a  hot  day,  particularly  its  swelter- 
ing children.  To  meet  that  condition,  Al- 
bert C.  Febrey,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Recreation  for  Buffalo,  has  designed  a 
gigantic  shower  bath  for  the  comfort  of  the 
children. 

During  each  warm  day  this  summer  the 
city  will  close  one  block  of  street  to  traffic 
for  two  hours  and  give  children  for  blocks 
around  a  chance  to  get  under  this  shower, 
which  will  throw  a  spray  150  feet  long  and 
wide  enough  to  easily  accommodate  200  to 
300  bathing-suit-clad  youngsters.  The  noz- 
zle spray  device  is  designed  to  be  attached 
to  the  ordinary  street  hydrant  and  throw 
the  spray  lengthwise  along  the  street. 
Bufifalo  is  credited  with  being  the  first  city 
to  try  this  scheme  for  the  children  that  can- 
not go  to  the  beaches  or  parks. 

JOHN   H.   MALONE, 
Commissioner    of    Parks    and    Public   Buildings. 


dUv  CJlerks 


Manitowoc's  Bonds  Taken  Locally 
by  Direct  Sale 

Manitowoc,  Wis. — The  city  of  Mani- 
towoc recently  issued  $200,000  bridge  bonds, 
bearing  5  per  cent  interest.  Having  been 
unable  to  interest  private  concerns  in  un- 
derwriting these  bonds  at  a  satisfactory 
figure,  the  City  Council  decided  to  ofifer 
them  to  the  public  at  large,  at  par  and  ac- 
crued interest,  the  City  Clerk  to  have  charge 
of  the  selling.  These  bonds  were  oversub- 
scribed for  in  less  than  two  weeks  by  the 
local  public.  No  advertising  campaign  was 
necessary,  except  a  notice  published  in  the 
local  papers  that  these  bonds  were  for  sale 
at  the  City  Clerk's  ofifice. 

The  two  advantages  of  this  plan  of  financ- 
ing are  apparent:  interest  in  public  expendi- 
tures is  increased  by  having  the  bonds  held 
locally;  and  the  municipality  secured  its 
money  economically. 

ARTHUR  H.   ZANDER. 

City   Clerk. 


Highway 

Departments 


Publicity  for  Street  Gleaning 
Department 

Erie,  Pa. — There  is  no  part  of  the  city 
administration  that  is  more  important  than 
the  street  cleaning  department.  But  so 
little  publicity  has  been  given  to  street  clean- 
ing in  Erie  that  few  citizens  gave  it  much 
consideration,  or  had  any  thought  of  the 
city  department  having  supervision  of  the 
work.  To  advertise  the  department,  and 
call  attent"on  to  its  work,  the  Superinten- 
dent organized  a  baseball  team,  recruited 
largely  from  the  department,  and  called  by 
the  name  of  the  "Street  Cleaners."  It  has 
made  a  good  record  in  and  out  of  town, 
one  of  its  principal  rivals  being  the  team 
representing  the  Fire  Department.  The  re- 
sult is  all  that  was  hoped.  People  talk 
about  the  team,  and  every  time  they  men- 
tion the  "Street  Cleaners"   it  connects  up 
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their  minds  with  a  municipal  subject  to 
which  they  ought  to  give  some  of  their  at- 
tention. 

The  success  of  the  baseball  team  will 
probably  lead  to  having  a  Street  Cleaners 
team  in  the  city  basketball  league  next 
winter. 

THEODORE  EICHHORN, 
Superintendent,   Department   of   Streets  and   Pub- 
lic   Improvements. 


finance 

])epartmpnts 


A  Municipal  Bank 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  Sinking  Fund 
Investment  Committee  of  this  city,  con- 
sisting of  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Finance,  are  au- 
thorized by  the  city  charter  to  buy  and  sell 
the  securities  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul  in 
fractional  parts.  The  method  of  carrying 
this  on  is  to  issue  certificates  to  the  de- 
positor in  multiples  of  $10.  Money  re- 
ceived from  the  depositors  is  invested  in 
securities  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul  of  various 
kinds.    These  certificates  are  sold  over  the 


counter  every  business  day  from  nine  to 
five  o'clock  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent.  The  certificates  are  payable  on 
demand  with  interest  to  the  date  of  with- 
drawal. The  plan  has  been  in  operation 
about  five  years  and  a  half,  and  we  have 
now  on  deposit  about  $3,800,000. 

The  Committee  buys  securities  of  the  city 
in  the  open  market  or  bids  for  bonds  that 
are  offered  for  sale  by  the  city  against 
other  investors.  We  have  a  few  short-time 
certificates  for  local  improvements,  which 
the  Committee  takes  over  directly  from  the 
city.  When  this  was  inaugurated  in  1913, 
the  city  issued  three  classes  of  securities: 
first,  regular  bonds  sold  on  the  market  at 
market  rate;  second,  tax  levy  certificates 
issued  in  anticipation  of  the  collection  of 
taxes  for  the  year — one-year  certificates 
usually  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent ;  and,  third,  special  assessment 
bonds  secured  by  assessments  made  upon 
benefited  property  for  local  improvements, 
these  bearing  interest  from  5^^  to  6  per 
cent  and  running  three  years. 

We  found  it  difficult  to  sell  on  the  4J/^ 
per  cent  basis  the  bonds  which  had  to  be 
sold  at  par  with  accrued  interest.  The  first 
issue   taken    over   under   this    system    was 
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$150,000  worth  of  water  bonds.  This  sys- 
tem of  the  sale  of  certificates  was  opposed 
by  many  of  the  trust  and  savings  banks  of 
the  city,  which  claimed  it  interfered  with 
their  business.  It  did  to  a  certain  extent, 
because  many  of  them  were  paying  33^  per 
cent  on  deposits  remaining  six  months  or 
more  in  the  bank.  The  city  could  afford  to 
pay  4  per  cent  and  have  these  certificates 
redeemable  any  time  with  interest  to  the 
date  of  withdrawal. 

In  19 1 6  the  institution  went  through  a 
run  during  the  month  of  April,  paying  out 
nearly  a  million  dollars.  When  the  run 
was  broken,  the  Committee  held  all  its  high- 
est rate  securities  intact,  having  disposed  of 
all  the  lower  rate  maturities  to  meet  the 
run.  Following  the  passage  of  a  city 
charter  amendment  money  began  to  flow 
back  into  the  fund  and  has  continued  ever 
since.  We  found  that  we  had  afforded  a 
safe  depository  for  the  peoples'  money,  had 
placed  the  finances  of  the  city  on  a  much 
sounder  basis,  and  could  protect  the  city 
against  extortion  by  bond  buyers.  It  also 
enabled  us  to  have  a  fund  on  which  we 
could  draw  for  emergencies,  to  finance  some 
special  improvement. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  city 
that  has  this  system,  although  it  is  a  system 
that  with  slight  variations  could  be  put 
into  operation  in  any  city  where  the  raising 
of  money  by  bond  issue  was  important. 
The  net  income  of  this  fund,  after  paying 
all  expenses  of  operation  for  the  ten  months 
of  1918,  up  to  November  i,  was  $10,506.21. 
The  net  income  for  the  month  of  October 
was  $1,254.22.  The  money  raised  by  the 
bank  is  deposited  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  this  city  every  day.  The  business 
is  handled  by  two  clerks. 

Recently  the  bank  has  been  a  help  in 
negotiating  the  sale  of  other  securities  on  a 
4^  per  cent  basis.  Our  last  sale  was 
October  8,  and  the  City  Bank  bid  in 
$100,000  worth  of  water  bonds  on  a  4^ 
per  cent  basis,  not  having  received  bids  at 
par  from  outside  parties.  The  fund  grows 
at  the  rate  of  $100,000  a  month,  which  has 
permitted  us  to  handle  all  the  bond  sales 
that  the  city  has  made  in  the  last  two  years. 
Under  this  system  we  can  take  up  the  bonds 
at  any  time  and  furnish  from  $100,000  to 
$400,000  in  money  on  very  short  notice. 

The  writer  has  personally  managed  this 
affair  ever  since  its  inception  in  1913,  and. 


knowing  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness, the  vicissitudes  through  which  we 
have  passed  and  the  successful  backing  by 
the  people,  is  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
this  proposition.  He  is  preparing  a  history 
of  this  experiment  in  financing,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  soon  be  ready  for  general  circu- 
lation. The  experiment  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  seems  worthy  ofconsidera- 
tion  in  almost  any  city. 

S.  A.  FARNSWORTH, 
Commissioner    of    Finance. 


Departments 
ofj^ducation 


Thrift  Lessons  in  St.  Louis  Schools 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — That  the  collection  and 
sale  of  waste  paper  in  the  St.  Louis  public 
schools  is  rapidly  assuming  the  aspects  of 
"big  business"  is  indicated  in  a  report  just 
made  by  Stephen  M.  Wagner,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

This  movement  had  its  inception  in  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Wagner  at  a 
Board  meeting  in  April,  191 6,  its  purpose 
as  outlined  at  that  time  being  to  have  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  bring  old  papers,  books 
and  magazines  to  school  to  be  turned  over 
to  firms  dealing  in  waste  paper.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  all  sales  were  to  go  to  the  credit 
of  the  Teachers  Benevolent  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation, a  voluntary  organization  of  St. 
Louis  teachers  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  annuities  to  those  of  its  members 
who  retire  after  long  service  and  for  giving 
relief  to  members  temporarily  in  need. 

Over  100,000  pupils  in  135  schools  now 
participate  in  this  work.  Old  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  saved,  and  once  each 
week  are  brought  to  school,  where  they  are 
deposited  in  proper  receptacles,  later  to  be 
gathered  up  by  an  automobile  truck  and 
carried  away.  To  stimulate  interest  on  the 
part  of  pupils,  some  schools  have  instituted 
contests  with  one  room  pitted  against  an- 
other. Other  contests  have  been  brought 
into  play  at  various  times,  all  tending  to 
arouse  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils.  In 
some  schools  the  room  having  the  largest 
collection  of  paper  is  awarded  a  banner,  to 
be  retained  until  some  other  room  makes  a 
better  record.    That  the  schools  are  not  only 
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doing  very  important  work  in  raising  money 
for  a  worthy  cause,  but  that  they  are  also 
of  material  assistance  in  helping  to  con- 
serve the  constantly  lessening  supply  of 
white  paper,  is  indicated  by  some  of  the 
figures  submitted. 

From  the  time  the  schools  opened  in 
September,  1919,  to  the  time  they  closed  in 
June,  1920,  the  pupils  collected  a  total  of 
858  tons  of  paper.  Of  this  amount,  764 
tons  consisted  of  newspapers,  and  94  tons 
of  magazines.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
prevalence  of  influenza  during  several 
months,  the  total  for  1920  would  have  been 
much  greater. 

Since  the  start  of  the  paper-saving  move- 
ment, a  grand  total  of  $37,813.34  has  been 
realized  from  its  sale.  The  total  receipts 
realized  from  the  sale  of  waste  paper  for 
the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  was 
$20,675,  and  the  expense  of  operation  was 
$3,367,  making  a  net  profit  of  $17,208. 
Prices  in  effect  at  the  present  time  are  as 
follows:  $1.25  per  100  pounds  for  news- 
papers, and  $2.75  for  magazines.  An  auto 
truck  has  been  purchased  by  the  Teachers 
Association  in  order  to  facilitate  collections 
of  paper  and  delivery  to  the  firms  buying 
waste  paper. 


Saving  paper  has  become  a  regular  part 
of  a  well-planned  system  of  education  for 
thrift  in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.  The 
Thrift  Stamp  Campaign,  started  in  De- 
cember, 1916,  was  the  beginning  of  a  course 
of  learning  to  save.  A  regular  school  bank- 
mg  system  has  been  inaugurated  in  most  of 
the  schools,  and  is  finding  its  way  into  all. 
The  boys  and  girls  in  the  St.  Louis  schools 
br.ng  their  pennies,  nickles,  dimes  and 
quarters,  or  any  amount  of  money  they  can 
save,  deposit  it  with  a  cashier  selected  by 
them,  and  are  credited  in  their  bank  books 
with  what  they  save. 

That  the  children  of  St.  Louis  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  saving  is  shown  by  the 
large  amounts  of  money  saved  which  are 
reported  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in 
charge  every  Saturday.  Since  the  Thrift 
Stamp  Campaign  was  inaugurated,  $504,- 
915-81— more  than  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth— have  been  purchased  through  the 

'"^°°^^-   ,    .  ,  C.   G.   RATHMAN. 

Assistant    Superintendent   of   Instruction. 

When  the  School  Children  Spoke 
for  Themselves 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.— Like  other  cities, 
Los  Angeles'  school  building  program  was 


"SHE  HAD  so  JVIANT  CHILDREN  SHE  DIDN'T  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO' 
A  float  in  the  school-'building  bond  parade  in  Los  Angeles 
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interrupted  by  the  war,  and  several  score 
new  buildings  were  needed  to  make  the 
school  population  comfortable.  Since  Sep- 
tember, 1919,  the  children  of  school  age 
have  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
1,000  a  month.  To  enlist  popular  senti- 
ment in  the  voting  of  $9,500,000  in  bonds 
for  the  necessary  building,  the  school  chil- 
dren took  part  in  a  great  parade.  On  the 
day  before  the  election,  more  than   100  of 


the  larger  schools  participated  in  the 
pageant,  requiring  more  than  two  hours  to 
pass  a  given  point.  Each  school  was  al- 
lowed to  use  its  own  judgment  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  entry,  and  as  a  result  no  pickle 
manufacturer. on  earth  had  anything  "on" 
this  parade,  so  far  as  variety  was  con- 
cerned. The  effectiveness  of  the  campaign 
of  the  children  was  proved  by  the  vote  for 
the  bonds,  which  carried  by  14  to  i. 


Gettysburg's  Playground  Investment 

By  Paul  Reid  Pontius 

President,  Playground  Association,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


IN  the  months  following  the  armistice, 
the  people  of  Gettysburg,  like  those  of 
many  other  American  cities,  noted  a  dis- 
couraging increase  in  juvenile  delinquency 
and  general  unrest  among  the  young  people 
of  the  town.  Gambling  was  rife,  and  a 
series  of  sensational  hold-ups  aroused  the 
community  to  the  need  of  corrective  ac- 
tion. Gettysburg  turned  to  the  same  remedy 
which  other  cities  have  tried  and  found 
helpful— increased  facilities  for  out-of-door 
recreation. 

The  city  already  had  at  its  disposal  a 
playground,  or  park,  of  some  lyyi  acres, 
equipped  with  a  caretaker's  lodge,  on  the 
first  floor  of  which  are  showers  and  lockers 
for  boys  and  men,  and  a  retiring  room  for 
girls  and  women.  This  playground  was  the 
gift  of  William  B.  Kurtz,  a  Philadelphia 
banker,  whose  boyhood  had  been  spent  in 
Gettysburg.  The  community  realized  that 
it  was  not  getting  the  full  use  of  this  gift 
and  determined  to  organize  its  play.  A 
Playground  Association  was  formed,  and  a 
trained  playground  director  engaged. 
Recognizing  local  enthusiasm  for  baseball, 
the  Association  organized  a  league  by  city 
wards,  repaired  the  diamond,  and  built  a 
grand  stand  and  bleachers.  The  league  was 
a  great  success,  and  the  playground  at- 
tained such  a  degree  of  popularity  that  its 
facilities  were  severely  taxed.  Accord- 
ingly, this  year,  an  additional  director  of 
play  has  been  employed.  Five  tennis  courts 
have  been  laid  out,  as  well  as  a  football 
field,  and  many  minor  improvements  have 
been  added.  The  local  band  has  been  en- 
gaged to  give  weekly  concerts  during  the 
summer  months. 


As  the  city  makes  no  appropriation  for 
this  recreation  work,  the  funds  have  so  far 
been  secured  by  "drives"  among  the  citi- 
zens. Last  year  $4,250.44  was  spent,  and  it 
is  expected  that  at  least  an  equal  sum  will 
be  required  for  the  work  of  this  summer. 
But  Gettysburg  is  satisfied  with  its  invest- 
ment. 


GIANT    STRIDE    IN    A    GETTYSBURG 
PLAYGROUND 
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A  PENETRATION  EOAD   BUILT   WITH  BEFINED    TAR  BY  THE    OTTAWA   IMPROVEBiIENT 

COMMISSION  IN  1913 

Bituminous  Penetration  Surfaces  for 

Highways 

By  A.  B.  Manson 

Chief  Engineer,  Stratford,  Ontario 


BITUMINOUS  penetration  surfaces  are 
readily  divided  into  two  classes  or 
groups,  the  one  superficial  and  the 
other  more  nearly  permanent.  Under  the 
superficial  class  come  all  surface  treatments, 
such  as  dust  palliatives,  while  the  more 
nearly  permanent  class  are  bituminous 
bonded  roads  and  pavements. 

Tlie  Use  of  Road  Oils 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  happenings  to 
a  road  is  the  loss  of  the  dust  or  binder  in  it, 
and  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  conditions 
to  the  traveling  public  is  the  dust  nuisance. 
If  it  is  possible  to  remove  one  evil,  both  are 
removed.  Up  to  date  possibly  the  most 
efficient  means  to  this  end  is  the  use  of  road 
oils.  Road  oils  are  indeed  a  bless'ng. 
though  sometimes  rather  expensive.  The 
purchasing  official  should  first  of  all  make 
sure  that  he  knows  what  he  is  buyin°f,  and 
then  that  he  applies  the  proper  quality  to 
the  proper  type  of  road.  Not  every  quality 
of  oil  is  either  economical  or  useful  to 
every  type  of  road. 

For  satisfactory  practice  the  road  should 
be  in  good  condition  as  to  crown,  grade, 
etc.,  and  cleaned  as  free  from  dust  as  pos- 
sible. The  road  should  be  warm  and  dry, 
and  the  oil  should  be  applied  with  the  better 
class  of  mechanical  distributors  evenly  and 
in  such  quantity  that  the  road  will  readily 


absorb  it.  To  secure  the  best  results  the 
oil  should  then  be  covered  lightly  with 
sharp  sand  or  clean  stone  chips.  In  time 
and  after  a  number  of  applicatons,  if  the 
road  is  not  knocked  to  pieces  with  too  heavy 
traffic,  a  covering  of  this  bitumen  and  stone 
will  be  formed  that  is  impervious  to  water 
and  satisfactory  in  the  prevention  of  dust. 

The  economic  development  of  any  coun- 
try demands  road  improvement.  Traffic  de- 
mands the  development  of  roads.  Every 
country  passes  from  the  orig'nal  clay  road 
to  the  finished  pavement.  Both  Canada  and 
the  Un'ted  States  have  now  reached  the 
state  of  development  where  the  rural  as  well 
as  the  urban  roads  require  more  than  the 
lesser  types  of  permanency,  particularly 
on  main  highways.  Still  it  must  be  realized 
that  many  portions  have  not  advanced  far 
enough  to  finance  the  expensive  pavements. 
The  bituminous  penetration  pavement  is  one 
of  the  types  that  bridges  the  two  extremes, 
forms  is  doubtless  the  chief  visible  propa- 
forms  is  doubtless  the  ch.ef  visible  propa- 
gandist of  improved  roads,  backed  by  the 
real  demand  for  improvement  as  an  eco- 
nomic necessity.  The  idea  of  the  bitumi- 
nous penetration  road  is  to  get  something 
of  a  more  nearly  permanent  nature,  some- 
thing with  a  bond  more  enduring  than 
water  and  stone  du.st,  something  that  will 
prevent  the  very  life  of  the  road  from  be- 
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ing  thrown  over  the  neighbor's  fence  every 
time  a  motor  car  passes,  without  the  bank- 
rupting cost  of  the  expensive  pavement. 

Qualities  of  Bituminous  Penetration  Roads 

Several  reasons  might  be  advanced  for 
the  use  of  the  bituminous  penetration  road. 
It  is  an  old  and  tried  method  and  for  its 
purpose  has  stood  the  test.  In  old  London 
one  hundred  years  ago  builders  constructed 
bituminous  pavements  by  the  penetration 
method.  Since  then  hundreds  of  miles  have 
been  added,  and  this  process  is  still  used 
for  construction  and  maintenance. 

Its  simplicity  of  construction  lends  itself 
admirably  to  road  building  distant  from 
cities  and  centers  of  population.  No  ex- 
tensive plant  and  equipment  is  necessary. 
Skilled  labor  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
though  skilled  supervision  is  a  necessity 
here  as  everywhere.  Thoroughfares  need 
not  be  kept  closed  for  long  periods,  as  in 
some  types  of  construction. 

The  great  problem  is,  how  can  we  con- 
struct and  permanently  maintain  on  our 
country  highways  a  serviceable  pavement 
surface  at  a  cost  that  will  not  mean  bank- 
ruptcy to  the  community  or  confiscation  of 
the  abutting  property  by  special  assess- 
ments ? 

While  seeking  an  answer,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  every  pavement 
has  its  faults  and  that  no  one  is  the  panacea 
of  all  road  ills.  We  must  treat  every  road 
or  part  of  a  road  as  a  separate  individual 
proposition,  and  spend  our  money  in  the 
purchase  of  a  pavement  just  as  we  would 
in  any  other  good  purchase — the  best  value 
for  the  least  money. 

Among  the  requirements  to  be  considered 
in  choosing  this  wearing  surface  are :  it 
should  be  smooth,  easily  cleaned,  not  dusty, 
noisy  or  slippery,  easy  to  construct,  easy 
to  repair,  attractive  in  appearance,  and, 
above  all,  suited  to  the  traffic  to  which  it 
will  be  subjected. 

Details  of  the  Work 

Returning  now  to  a  closer  consideration 
of  these  items,  a  word  about  the  construc- 
tion other  than  the  surface  m'ght  be  in 
order,  as  it  is  always  the  prime  prere- 
quisite of  every  pavement — the  preliminary 
or  foundation  work.  As  often  said,  and 
yet  not  always  heeded,  every  road  needs 
drainage — the  more  nearly  perfect  the  bet- 


ter. Be  sure  your  side  drains  are  good  and 
lead  somewhere.  Too  often  a  bad  outlet 
wrecks  the  whole  system.  Give  particular 
attention  to  the  h-llsides  and  the  places 
where  poor  or  indifferent  material  exists 
for  foundation,  and  once  the  foundation 
material  is  in  place,  consolidate  as  perfectly 
as  may  be  by  rolling,  until  there  is  no  move- 
ment of  the  base. 

Before  plac'ng  the  first  course  of  stone, 
all  excess  dirt  and  fine  material  shoukl  be 
swept  from  the  surface  of  the  foundation. 
This  promotes  a  closer  bond  between  the 
pavement  and  the  foundation  and  tends  also 
to  prevent  the  stone  from  being  dust  coated 
and  thus  interfering  with  the  proper  ad- 
hesion of  the  bitumen  to  the  surface  of  the 
individual  fragments.  If  tar  is  used  as  the 
cementing  element  in  the  road,  a  covering 
or  coat  of  tar  is  applied  to  the  base  thus 
cleaned.  This  tar  penetrates  to  a  degree 
and  also  forms  a  close  binder  between  the 
l)ase  and  the  surface. 

If  asphalt  is  used  as  the  binder,  this  first 
or  paint  coat  is  not  employed.  As  the  com- 
pleted thickness  of  the  pavement  is  usually 
2  to  3  inches,  the  broken  stone  should  all 
pass  a  2-inch  ring.  It  should  consist  of 
sound,  tough  and  angular  fragments  of  uni- 
form quality,  free  from  dirt  and  other  ob- 
jectionable matter  either  occurring  loose  or 
adhering  to  the  stone.  If  it  is  stored  in 
p'les  along  the  roadside  prior  to  use,  par- 
ticular precautions  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  mixed  with  dirt.  The 
stone  should  be  as  nearly  of  uniform  size 
as  possible,  so  as  to  produce  a  course  of 
uniform  texture  which  when  rolled  will  have 
the  voids  evenly  distributed.  Wide  varia- 
tion in  sizes,  particularly  running  to  small 
sizes,  results  in  the  formation  of  spots 
which  become  so  dense  that  uniform  pene- 
tration will  be  very  much  hindered  or  pre- 
vented altogether.  Such  places  may  not 
be  readily  discernible  in  the  newly  fin'shed 
pavement,  but  will  ravel  and  disintegrate 
under  traffic  long  before  the  pavement  has 
attained  its  normal  life.  For  this  reason 
special  care  should  be  taken  in  the  choice 
of  stone,  and  to  secure  the  desired  stone 
is  no  small  difficulty. 

The  stone  should  also  be  sufficiently  dur- 
able to  prevent  the  excessive  formation  of 
dust  during  the  first  rolling  and  before  the 
application  of  the  bitumen.  Further,  for 
securing  the  best  results  the  broken  stone 
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should  be  shoveled  and  not  dumped  in  place 
on  the  foundation.  The  common  practice 
of  dumping  loads  where  the  stone  is  re- 
quired and  spreading  out  the  piles  results 
in  the  segregation  of  the  fine  material, 
which  hinders  penetration  and  makes  uni- 
formity of  surface  almost  impossible.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  center  of  the 
space  originally  occupied  by  each  load  re- 
ceives upon  dumping  a  compacting  effect 
much  greater  than  the  surrounding  area, 
and  on  rolling  leaves  such  places  slightly 
higher.  An  uneven  road  will  be  the  natural 
result.  The  best  practice,  which  is  seldom 
followed,  calls  for  dumping  the  stone  on 
dumping  boards,  from  which  it  is  spread 
by  shoveling. 

After  the  stone  has  been  uniformly 
spread  to  a  depth  of  3  inches  loose,  it  is 
rolled  dry  until  the  fragments  are  well  set. 
A  12-ton,  3-wheel  roller  is  usually  satisfac- 
tory and  is  operated  as  in  ordinary  water- 
bound  macadam  construction.  The  rolling 
should  be  carefully  watched,  and  discon- 
tinued when  the  stone  is  thoroughly  keyed 
together  and  before  dust  begins  to  accumu- 
late on  the  surface  or  the  stone  is  crushed. 
If  the  stone  is  crushed,  the  voids  are  filled 
and  penetration  is  prevented.  The  ten- 
dency, however,  is  to  under-roll  rather  than 
over-roll,  and  in  either  case  an  inferior 
pavement  results.  If  irregularities  appear 
on  the  rolled  surface,  the  spots  should  be 


dug  out  or  otherwise  brought  to  the   re- 
quired level. 

The  Use  of  Binder  Distributors 

Possibly  the  most  satisfactory,  at  least 
excellent,  results  are  obtained  from  the  use 
of  mechanical  distributors  for  applying  the 
bituminous  binder,  provided  that  they  are 
of  good  design  and  properly  operated.  Most 
of  the  modern  distributors  are  of  heavy 
construction  and  apply  the  heated  bitumen 
either  by  a  single  nozzle  operated  at  the 
rear  or  by  a  set  of  nozzles  set  in  a  row 
close  to  the  road.  The  single  nozzle  re- 
quires considerable  skill  on  behalf  of  the 
operator,  but  on  the  other  hand  has  a  wider 
scope.  As  the  distributor  passes  over  the 
compacted  stone,  it  is  very  important  that 
rutting  does  not  occur.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  sufficiently  wide  tires  be 
used  on  the  machine.  The  American  So- 
ciety for  Municipal  Improvements  gives  a 
specification  for  such  a  mechanical  dis- 
tributor which  covers  important  features; 
it  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"The  pressure  distributor  employed  shall  be 
so  designed  and  operated  as  to  distribute  the 
bituminous  materials  specified  uniformly  un- 
der a  pressure  of  not  less  than  20  pounds  nor 
more  than  75  pounds  per  square  inch  in  the 
amount  and  between  the  limits  of  temperature 
specified.  It  shall  be  supplied  with  an  ac- 
curate stationary  thermometer  in  the  tank 
containing  the  bituminous  material   and   with 
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an  accurate  pressure  gauge  so  located  as  to  be 
easily  observed  by  the  engineer  while  walking 
beside  the  distributor.  It  shall  be  so  operated 
that  at  the  termination  of  each  run  the  bitu- 
minous material  will  be  shut  off  at  once. 

"It  shall  be  so  designed  that  the  normal 
width  of  application  shall  be  not  less  than  6 
feet,  and  so  that  it  will  be  possible  on  either 
side  of  the  machine  to  apply  widths  of  not 
more  than  2  feet.  The  distributor  shall  be 
provided  with  wheels  having  tires,  each  of 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  18  inches  in 
width,  the  allowed  maximum  pressure  per 
square  inch  of  tire  being  dependent  upon  the 
following  relationship  between  the  aforesaid 
pressure  and  diameter  of  the  wheel :  for  a 
2-foot  diameter  wheel,  250  pounds  shall  be 
the  maximum  pressure  per  linear  inch  of 
width  of  tire  per  wheel,  an  additional  pressure 
of  20  pounds  per  inch  being  allowed  for  each 
additional  3  inches  in  diameter." 

In  operating  a  mechan'cal  distributor  it 
is  important  that  application  should  not 
overlap  either  at  the  ends  or  sides,  and  that 
at  the  completion  the  nozzles  should  not 
drip  on  the  road.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  nozzles  are  kept  clean  so  that  no 
strips  are  left  to  be  later  closed  in  by  the 
hand  pouring  pot.  By  calculation  and  ex- 
perience the  proper  amount  of  bitumen  may 
be  delivered  on  the  road  with  reasonable 
precision.  Adjustments  as  to  speed  of 
travel  and  in  feed  to  the  nozzle  may  be 
readily  arrived  at  by  an  experienced  oper- 
ator. 

Immediately  after  this  first  application  of 
bitumen  a  uniform  layer  of  small-size 
broken  stone  should  be  spread  over  the  sur- 
face in  such  quantity  as  to  fill  the  surface 
voids.  The  road  should  then  be  rolled,  with 
the  addition  of  more  stone  if  necessary. 
The  size  of  this  stone  is  about  ^-inch. 
It  should  also  be  clean  and  free  from  dust 
and  dry,  so  that  the  bond  with  the  road 
will  not  be  interfered  with  and  will  present 
a  proper  surface  for  the  reception  of  the 
final  or  seal  coat.  The  bitumen  surface 
should  also  be  kept  free  from  dust,  dirt  or 
foreign  substances  while  this  ;)4-inch  stone 
is  being  spread.  Good  practice  is  to  deliver 
the  stone  by  a  side  swing  of  the  shovel, 
which  spreads  the  stone  evenly  and  gives 
more  opportunity  for  the  stone  to  come  to 
rest  in  the  voids.  Just  sufficient  of  thi.? 
course  should  be  used,  otherwise  the  roller 
will  crush  the  excess  and  form  a  blanket 
or  mat  with  little  wearing  ability  and  pre- 
venting the  penetration  of  bitumen.  The 
surface  is  then  swept  to  remove  excess  of 


stone  and  fine  material  not  held  firmly  in 
place. 

The  seal  coat  is  then  applied  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  previous  applica- 
tion, except  that  the  quantity  is  less,  there 
being  much  less  penetration.  The  surface 
is  uniformly  coated,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  excess  which  would  form  a  thick, 
undesirable  mat. 

Immediately  after  the  bitumen  is  applied 
it  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
small  broken  stone  of  good,  clean,  hard 
quality  or  clean,  sharp  sand.  The  amount 
placed  should  be  just  enough  to  fill  any  re- 
maining voids  and  act  as  a  thin  covering 
over  the  bitumen  to  prevent  its  sticking  to 
the  wheels  of  traffic.  Rolling  them  finally 
compacts  the  road  and  forces  the  particles 
of  sand  or  stone  together,  leaving  a  finished, 
smooth  surface. 

The  rolling  of  the  pavement  after  it  is 
completed  is  a  matter  which  appears  to  be 
slighted  frequently.  The  rolling  of  a  pene- 
tration road  is  a  vastly  different  proposition 
from  the  rolling  of  sheet  asphalt  or  of  bitu- 
minous concrete  having  a  well  graded  min- 
eral content.  It  should  be  rolled  when  suf- 
ficiently warm,  so  that  the  road  is  some- 
what plastic.  This  rolling  should  be  car- 
ried on  for  some  time  after  the  pavement  is 
opened  to  traffic,  possibly  for  two  weeks. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  la-d  on  the  roll- 
ing or  compacting  of  the  road  and  the  re- 
duction of  voids  to  a  minimum. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  this  work 
should  be  done  in  the  heat  of  summer,  but 
in  practice  this  is  very  often  not  the  case, 
and  frequently  contracts  run  into  late  fall, 
which  of  course  gives  rise  to  many  diffi- 
culties. The  stone  is  cold  and  chills  the 
bitumen,  causing  improper  penetration.  It 
is  more  apt  to  be  damp,  preventing  proper 
adhesion.  After  the  first  frosts,  leaves 
from  trees  along  the  roadside,  more  par- 
ticularly in  city  streets,  fall  on  the  loose 
stone,  and  if  not  removed  prevent  penetra- 
tion. 

The  final  dressing  of  small  stone  or  sand 
above  referred  to  should  be  left  on,  and  if 
necessary  kept  on  and  swept  about  for  the 
first  year.  This  very  materially  assists  in 
filling  the  surface  voids,  which  is  most  es- 
sential and  vital  to  the  life  of  the  pavement. 
Traffic  will  iron  a  dressing  of  sand,  if 
properly  spread,  to  a  very  smooth  surface, 
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and  we  then  have  one  of  the  factors  of 
good  paving — smoothness.  Being  smooth, 
it  readily  lends  itself  to  ease  in  cleaning, 
which  in  turn  prevents  dust. 

Maintenance  Requirements 

Follow^ing  the  capital  cost  of  any  pave- 
ment, the  most  important  consideration  is 
the  question  of  maintenance.  Ordinarily  a 
properly  designed  and  constructed  penetra- 
tion road  should  require  small  repairs.  A 
rejuvenation  of  the  seal  coat  or  its  re- 
newal when  worn  away  should  be  the  limit 
unless  traffic  is  exceedingly  heavy  or  the 
dirt  hauled  on  the  road  has  been  ground  into 
the  surface  before  cleaning.     No  attention 


tributed,  the  seal  coat  will  wear  away  very 
slowly  and  evenly.  When  it  is  worn,  a  coat 
or  dressing  should  be  applied  in  a  manner 
exactly  similar  to  the  application  of  the 
original  seal  coat. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  breaks  occur  any- 
where in  the  seal  coat,  they  should  be 
promptly  repaired.  Broom  and  clean  out  the 
weak  spots  to  allow  proper  adhesion,  then 
apply  the  bitumen  and  stone  chips,  and  tamp 
back  to  a  level  with  the  original  road. 

By  maintaining  the  seal  coat,  the  life 
of  the  road  is  continued  indefinitely.  Fre- 
quently a  break  in  the  surface  is  due  to  lack 
of  support  from  below.  The  cause  of  this 
may  be  weak  foundation,  poor  subgrade  or 
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should  be  required  for  from  three  to  five 
years,  and  then  a  light  dressing  of  road  oil 
covered  with  stone  chips  or  sharp  sand 
will  replace  or  renew  the  life  of  the  seal 
coat.  Care  should  be  taken  that  too  thick 
a  mat  is  not  formed,  which  would  have 
quite  a  tendency  to  shove  under  traffic 
and  form  waves. 

As  the  seal  coat  forms  the  roof  of  the 
road,  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  wear 
out.  It  forms  a  water-proof  blanket,  pre- 
venting water  from  penetrating  and  spell- 
ing destruction.  If  proper  adhesion  to  the 
road  is  secured  and  traffic  is  uniformly  dis- 


faulty  drainage.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  obvious  that  the  proper  procedure  is 
to  remove  the  cause  of  failure  before  at- 
tempt'ng  a  repair  on  the  surface.  I'^irthcr 
causes  of  failure  may  be  unsound  stone  and 
improper  distribution,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
bitumen  damaged  or  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  appearance  of  ruts  may  be  the 
result  of  improper  rolling,  or  the  rutting  of 
the  stone  while  the  bitumen  is  being  ap- 
plied, or  the  use  of  too  much  or  too  soft 
b'nder. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  at  the 
Sixtli  Annual  Conference  on  Road  Construction, 
Toronto,   Ontario,   Canada. 
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Publicity   and  Public  Health  Education 


By  Edward  Warfel 


Director,  Division  of  Publicity,  Indiana  Board  of  Health 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  antipathy 
often  voiced  among  publishers  and 
editors,  the  press  agent  still  sur- 
vives. For  with  all  his  faults  the  press 
agent  serves  a  purpose.  Who  will  deny 
that  he  makes  people  think?  True,  the  re- 
action is  not  always  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  the  thinker.  But  he  thinks,  nevertheless. 
And  it  is  sometimes  a  kind  of  thought  that 
calls  for  action,  and  this  is  the  germ  of 
progress. 

The  Appeal  to  Public  Opinion 

The  food  control  law,  the  greatest  piece 
of  arbitrary  highhandedness  ever  perpe- 
trated upon  our  people,  and  the  most  radical 
regulation  ever  conceived  in  a  democracy, 
was  made  possible  because  of  what?  Be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  a  new  type  of  press 
agent,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  There 
was  created  a  greater  force  than  any  law. 
It  was  the  force  of  public  opinion.  The 
idea  of  food  was  cleverly  linked  up  by  the 
federal  agent  with  the  idea  of  winning  the 
war,  and  truthfully  it  was  declared  that 
food  was  essential  to  victory. 

Again  we  had  a  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  the  press  agent.  When  the  coal 
supply  seemed  inadequate,  when  production 
was  not  keeping  up  with  demand  or  con- 
sumption, along  came  a  presidential  ap- 
pointee and  stopped  practically  all  bus'ness 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  that  directly 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions, on  one  additional  day  per  week  fol- 
lowing the  Sabbath,  until  conditions  were 
more  nearly  normal.  There  was  no  law  for 
it;  to  many  there  seemed  no  excuse  for  it. 
But  Administrator  Garfield's  so-called  edu- 
cational division  had  declared  it  was  essen- 
tial. The  American  people  took  the  news- 
papers' printed  word  for  gospel,  and  thou- 
sands threw  into  the  war  hopper  an  extra 
day  of  idleness  which  indirectly  contributed 
what  one  division  of  the  war  administration 
said  was  required  to  win  the  victory.  It 
was  without  precedent  the  heatless  Monday, 
and  it  required  an  audacity  second  only  to 
the  vision  that  directed  it. 

Thus  we  provided  food  and  fuel  in  wholly 


adequate  supply.  Both  were  needed  and 
both  essential.  But  neither  of  itself  could 
be  expected  to  play  more  than  a  limited  part 
in  winning  the  conflict.  Which  brings  us 
to  the  thing  that  actually  did  win  the  war — 
the  sturdy  manhood  of  our  young  men  who 
carried  the  burden  of  battle  to  the  front 
line  trenches  with  such  vigor,  such  de- 
termination, such  stamina  that  even  the 
scientifically  trained  and  highly  developed 
brutes  of  the  Hohenzollerns  fled  in  startled 
dismay.  But  where  did  we  get  this  man- 
hood? How  was  it  mustered?  We  had  to 
take  those  who  were  fit  in  making  up  our 
army,  and  the  rest — what  of  them? 

I  believe  that  had  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  army  been  as  radical  as  some  other 
enterprising  Washington  functionaries  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  success,  for  results  such 
as  all  America  hoped  and  prayed  for,  he 
would  have  patterned  after  their  example 
and  indulged  in  the  publicity  game,  for  a 
greater,  more  beneficent  and  far-reaching 
purpose.  He  might  not  have  improved  the 
quality  of  the  material  submitted  to  the 
draft  boards,  but  he  could  have  thrown  a 
bomb  of  truth  into  the  ranks  of  the  people 
which  might  have  seriously  interfered  with 
their  aplomb. 

But  the  truth  could  not  be  concealed 
when  man  after  man,  supposedly  the  flower 
of  our  manhood,  turned  out  to  be  weeds  in 
our  Eden.  And  when  the  total  of  rejec- 
tions became  so  large  as  to  be  startling, 
questions  were  asked.  And  now  the  truth 
is  coming  out.  Slowly  the  work  is  trickling 
back  into  the  homes.  The  reasons  are  be- 
ing given  for  the  incapacity  of  many  of  our 
"best"  young  men  failing  to  come  up  to  the 
minimum  requirements  of  a  man's  man.  I 
say  the  word  is  coming  slowly.  It  is  in 
many  places  coming  so  slowly  as  to  be 
practically  imperceptible  and  ineffective. 
Why  is  this?  Is  there  something  sacred 
about  a  fact  that  conveys  to  a  weakling 
the  cause  of  his  weakness?  Is  it  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  physician  to  know  the 
things  that  are  contributing  to  the  decline 
of  a  race  and  lock  this  knowledge  in  his 
bosom  ?     No  [ 
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If  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  just 
plain  people,  have  won  anything  by  the 
bloody  struggles  of  the  last  four  years,  it 
is  a  right  to  be  on  the  inside.  We  have  all 
declared  against  secret  treaties.  We  want 
diplomacy  in  the  open.  We  w^ant  and  in- 
sist that  reasons  be  given  for  any  and  all 
actions  that  have  either  a  national  or  an 
international  significance.  We  want  "open 
covenants,  openly  arrived  at."  Then  why 
should  we  not  have  light  on  the  subject  of 
our  own  fitness  to  survive  and  to  fight  for 
the  things  that  make  life  worth  while? 
Can  there  be  any  denial  of  such  privilege? 
What,  then,  is  the  answer? 

An  Appeal  to  Health  Officers 

It  rests  with  you — you  who  know — to  tell 
the  public  freely  and  frankly  what  consti- 
tutes the  trouble.  You  know  why  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  "best"  young 
people  are  headed  for  an  early  grave,  an  in- 
sane asylum  or  a  hospital,  and  yet  you  hesi- 
tate to  state  openly  that  it  is  because  of 
venereal  diseases.  You  know  why  hundreds 
of  thousands  die  annually  from  tubercu- 
losis, and  you  know  how  th"s  awful  thing 
can  be  prevented.  You  know  where  typhoid 
originates,  and  you  know  that  it  is  a  nasty 
thing  to  talk  about.  For  weeks  I  have  been 
referring  to  the  ''prudery''  of  people  which 
seeks  to  hide  the  truth  about  venereal  dis- 
ease. But  what  is  this  compared  to  the 
cloak  of  inscrutable  silence  that  too  often 
characterizes  your  official  position  and  your 
professional  life? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  disclose  pro- 
fessional secrets.  I  am  not  intimating  that 
a  possibility  exists  whereby  any  public  good 
could  come  of  a  betrayal  of  confidence  that 
comes  to  you  in  your  practice.  But  I  am  in- 
sisting that  you  have  no  right  to  distinguish 
between  your  dut'es  as  physicians  and  your 
duties  as  teachers. 

I  venture  the  opinion  that  there  were 
many  omissions  that  cost  the  American 
people  more  than  it  is  possible  to  represent 
in  figures  of  dollars  and  cents,  more  than 
any  failure  of  aircraft  or  big  guns,  and  I 
am  wondering  whether  one  of  these  omis- 
sions was  that  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army  operated  without  the  publicity  and 
educational  facilities  which  might  have  con- 
tributed facts  of  priceless  value  to  the 
American  people,  whose  attention  he  had 
then  as  he  never  had  before,  and  as  he  may 


never  have  it  again.  This  is  simply  on  the 
theory  that  the  time  to  do  business  is  while 
you  have  a  prospective  customer's  attention. 

There  are  many,  including  some  whom  I 
regard  as  eminent  authority,  who  insistently 
assert  that  our  entire  success  in  connection 
with  the  winning  of  the  war  was  due  to  the 
intensive  salesmanship  of  a  big  idea.  The 
idea  was  that  through  highly  crystallized 
public  sentiment  it  would  be  possible  to 
carry  out  any  program  held  necessary  to 
win.  The  conscription  scheme  was  a  suc- 
cess because  it  was  backed  by  the  popular 
conviction  that  it  was  right,  that  it  was 
necessary,  and  that  it  hit  every  fellow  alike. 
Food  control  and  fuel  control,  with  their 
arbitrary,  sometimes  unreasonable,  and 
often  misconceived  regulations,  were  effec- 
tive in  exactly  the  same  way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  health  officers  have 
l^efore  them  the  opportunity  for  the  most 
beneficent  and  lasting  public  service  that 
has  survived  the  war.  The  necessity  for 
recruiting  a  large  body  of  fighting  men  has 
passed;  there  is  no  longer  an  emergency  to 
warrant  government  control  either  of  food 
or  fuel.  But  there  is  a  continuing  and  an 
increasing  need  of  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  fit  to  survive  and  solve  the 
complex  problems  of  the  new  day.  These 
problems  are  of  a  magnitude  never  equalled 
in  the  world's  history,  and  they  call  for 
brains  and  brawn  of  men  and  women  in 
full  possession  of  all  their  faculties  and 
with  all  their  faculties  keyed  to  the  highest 
efficiency.  This  force  is  available  only  to  a 
generation  that  is  trained  to  healthful  prac- 
tices, to  high  ideals  and  right  living.  You 
are  therefore  the  missionaries  of  the  new 
civilization,  the  apostles  of  the  new  free- 
dom, the  exponents  of  the  new  religion. 

And  the  mechanical  agencies  for  public 
education,  the  public  press,  the  theater,  the 
platform  and  the  pulpit,  are  open  to  you  as 
never  before.  This  old  world  has  been 
aroused  from  its  stupor.  It  has  been  shaken 
from  the  sleep  of  ages  that  had  produced  a 
flabbiness  of  flesh  and  soul,  and  it  is  pre- 
paring for  a  man's  work.  Society,  at  least 
in  large  part,  has  learned  its  lesson.  It  is 
open  to  leadership.  It  desires  direction. 
The  value  attached  to  human  life  and  hu- 
man happiness  has  been  emphasized  a  hun- 
dredfold in  reaction  from  the  slaughter  of 
European  shambles.  Now  is  the  time,  there- 
fore, to  speak  out.    The  gospel  of  clean  liv- 
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ing  may  be  old  stuff  to  those  of  you  who 
have  preached  and  practised  it  yourselves 
from  day  to  day  for  decades.  But  it  has 
taken  on  a  glamour,  a  new  meaning,  a 
greater  significance  to  the  masses,  and  they 
are  as  children  in  their  thirst  after  the 
truth.  Take  to  them  every  day  through  the 
newspapers,  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  and 
otherwise,  the  story  of  physical  regenera- 
tion. Do  not  lecture  or  scold.  The  plainest 
statement  of  fact  is  enough.  And  when  the 
facts  have  soaked  in,  as  they  must  do  with 
patient   treatment,  you   will   have  your   re- 


ward in  a  higher  standard  of  public  morals, 
and  a  race  improved,  physically  and  spir- 
itually. 

The  public  health  officer  who  neglects  the 
important  feature  of  popular  education 
through  every  available  source  of  publicity 
is  not  visualizing  his  job.  He  overlooks  the 
most  potent  influence  for  good,  the  most  at- 
tractive and  effective  opportunity  for  en- 
listing the  support  essential  for  mak'ng  his 
work  a  success  and  a  beneficence  to  those 
whom  he  would  protect  from  the  pitfalls 
of  ignorance  and  filth.    Let  your  light  shine. 


The  Value  of  Municipal  Dairy  Inspection 

Constant  Vigilance  Necessary  by  Municipal  Health  Authorities  to  Ensure 

Clean  Milk  for  Cities 


By  C.  V.  Craster,  M.  D. 

Health  Officer,  Newark,  N.  J. 


IT  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the 
growing  needs  of  large  cities  have  re- 
quired commercialization  of  the  milk 
production  industry  upon  a  large  scale. 
Milk,  universally  used  as  a  food  for  young 
and  old,  has,  however,  for  many  years  been 
suspected  of  being  the  vehicle  of  widely 
distributed  ep'demics  of  contagious  dis- 
eases.    The  opinions  of  the  theorists  when 


applied  to  the  practical  production  of  milk 
have  well  borne  out  the  deductions  of  the 
laboratory.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  when  reasonable  precautions  are  taken 
upon  the  farm  a  safe  milk  supply  can  be 
accurately  predicted. 

To  obtain  a  reasonable  standard  of  good 
milk  the  various  municipalities  adopted  milk 
ordinances    in    which    grades    artificial    in 


CONDITIONS    EXISTING   AT  A  LARGE    DAIRY   BARN   NEAR   IRVINGTON,    N.    J.,    PRIOR   TO 
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THE  SAME  BAKN  SHOWN  ON  PREVIOi;  S  PAGE  AFTER  THE  NEWARK  HEALTH  AUTHORITIES 

HAD   REQUIRED   A  MORE   CLEANLY   DAIRY   AS   ONE   REQUISITE   FOR   A   PERMIT   TO 

DELIVER  MILK  IN  THAT  CITY 


classification  attempted  to  put  a  higher 
vahie  upon  the  product  of  clean  dairies. 
Although  there  may  be  some  criticism  pos- 
sible of  the  multitude  of  milk  grades,  the 
ultimate  object  of  attempting  to  obtain  a 
better  price  to  the  producer  for  a  clean 
product  cannot  by  itself  be  a  harmful  propo- 
sition. 

Possibilities  of  Danger 

It  is  evident  that  in  framing  a  milk  ordi- 
nance we  cannot  simply  dictate  a  grade  of 
milk  in  which  the  bacterial  count  shall  be 
the  only  requirement.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  farm  and  the  dairy,  for  after  all  it  is 
at  the  point  of  production  that  the  chief 
effort  of  influencing  a  milk  supply  must  be 
directed.  It  is  unfortunate  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  public  attitude  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  putting  too  much  stress  on  the 
value  of  pasteurization.  No  one  will  ques- 
tion the  value  of  this  process  in  safeguard- 
ing a  milk  supply  from  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion with  pathogenic  organisms  as  well  as 
in  reducing  the  average  bacterial  count. 
The  drawback  to  pasteurization  is  the  ten- 
dency to  produce  habits  of  carelessness  and 
slovenliness  in  the  production  of  pasteurized 
milk.  The  farmer  thinks  it  is  all  right  for 
the  pasteurizing  to  take  care  of  everything 
in  the  way  of  dirt  and  bacteria.    The  same 


view  is  held  by  too  complacent  health  au- 
thorities. The  fact  is  that  the  pasteuriza- 
tion itself  is  a  potential  agent  of  infection 
and  only  by  energetic  and  painstaking  ef- 
forts can  it  be  made  to  function  in  a  clean 
manner.  I  would  direct  the  attention  of 
those  health  boards  which  are  satisfied  with 
their  pasteurized  supplies  to  keep  a  close 
watch  upon  the  pasteurizing  plants  them- 
selves. 

No  amount  of  grading  by  bacterial  count 
can  ever  control  a  milk  supply.  Farm  and 
dairy  inspection  is  imperative.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  De- 
partment of  Health  that  only  by  constant 
and  careful  dairy  inspection  can  real  assur- 
ance of  clean  milk  be  obtained.  The  ex- 
perience with  the  tuberculin  test  for  cattle 
used  for  raw  milk  production  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  da'ry  inspection.  Al- 
though tubercuKn  test  sheets  may  be  filed  in 
the  ofllices,  inspections  invariably  reveal  in- 
accuracies in  the  tagging  of  the  cows.  Cows 
do  not  correspond  to  the  description  of  their 
numbers.  It  is  a  common  experience  to 
find  cows  in  herds  without  tags,  the  cows 
having  been  recently  added  and  no  test 
having  been  made.  We  have  had  test 
sheets  of  cows  that  were  in  Canada  when 
the  test  was  made,  but  later  were  tagged  as 
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having  been  tested  at  the  dairy.  Tags 
originally  issued  for  bulls  have  been  found 
in  the  ears  of  cows.  Cows  showing  gross 
physical  signs  of  disease  are  at  times  picked 
out  from  herds  and  found  tuberculous.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  bacteriological  ex- 
amination will  reveal  many  of  these  condi- 
tions. In  a  mixed  supply,  however,  the 
extreme  dilution  of  pathological  evidence 
will  render  a  possible  diagnosis  unlikely, 
and  this  method  will  certainly  not  detect 
the  tuberculous  cow.  The  diseased  cow  is 
frequently  hidden  in  the  herd,  its  palpably 
'^out  of  condition"  appearance  seldom  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  milker  or 
farmer. 

The  possibility  of  mischief  resulting  from 
a  grading  of  milk  by  bacterial  count  alone 
is  manifestly  great.  In  protecting  the  milk 
supply  from  contamination  it  is  very  im- 
portant not  only  to  insure  clean  milk  but 
also  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  poten- 
tial agents  of  danger.  Old  and  unclean 
cow  barns  must  be  improved,  a  pure  water- 
supply  for  cows  and  utensils  must  be  as- 
sured. The  provision  of  proper  apparatus 
for  steam  sterilizing  all  cans  and  containers 
is  necessary  on  every  farm.  Up-to-date 
and  efficient  methods  are  essential  for  the 
quick  removal  of  manure  from  cow  barns, 
for  the  rapid  cooling  of  milk  and  of  keeping 
it  cool  till  delivered  at  the  railroad  station. 
The  railroad  facilities  for  proper  refrigera- 
tion also  need  attention.  In  the  efficient 
carrying  out  of  these  requirements  no  single 
instrument  has  ever  equalled  the  score  card 
for  dairies,  creameries,  receiving  stations 
and  pasteurizing  plants.  At  this  time  the 
Federal  score  card  is  used  for  the  first  dairy 
inspection.  This  card  scores  by  points,  and 
results  in  conveying  an  excellent  picture  on 
the  points  scored. 

A  later  adoption  for  subsequent  scores  is 
a  yes-and-no  card.  No  points  are  given. 
To  one  looking  down  the  card  the  "noes" 
are  very  prominent,  and  show  at  a  glance 
where  the  premises  are  deficient.  The 
score  card  is  a  concrete  instrument,  it  is 
tangible  and  shows  the  farmer  where  he 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  high 
score.  It  repays  his  study  and  attention, 
and  it  is  our  experience  that  after  a  few 
inspections  the  dairyman  will  take  a  real 
interest  in  the  number  of  points  he  should 
or  ghoiild  not  be  credited  with.    The  score 


card  is  an  educating  force  of  great  useful- 
ness and  one  of  the  best  advertising 
mediums  for  the  necessity  of  clean  milk 
production. 

It  has  been  said  that  clean  milk  may  be 
produced  by  skilled  workers  in  the  worst 
type  of  insanitary  dairy  by  using  proper 
methods  of  precaution.  I  am  far  from  de- 
crying the  value  to  be  put  upon  methods  in 
milk  production;  at  the  same  time  this 
should  not  be  over-emphasized.  The  same 
argument  may  be  applied  to  human  surgery. 
A  clever  surgeon  could  conduct  a  success- 
ful operation  in  a  pigsty.  We  should  not, 
however,  suggest  that  all  our  operating 
rooms  be  pigsties;  we  could  not  afford  to 
take  such  a  chance. 

In  the  control  of  a  milk  supply,  strong- 
arm  methods  cannot  be  used  as  a  continu- 
ous procedure.  Many  of  our  milk  pro- 
ducers are  endeavoring  to  do  their  best,  and 
they  very  frequently  appeal  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  information  upon  how  to  improve 
their  methods  and  equ'pment.  We  have 
found  good  milk  produced  with  poor  equ'p- 
ment, and  bad  milk  from  a  high-class  farm. 
Where  new  barns  and  equipment  are  put 
in  to  improve  a  dairy  score,  clean  methods 
are  easily  insisted  upon.  The  old,  unclean 
dairy,  no  matter  how  good  the  bacterial 
count  of  its  milk,  will  always  remain  a  po- 
tential danger  to  the  supply ;  since  the  con- 
dition for  contamination  is  present,  only 
eternal  vigilance  will  keep  the  product  clean. 

A  recent  example  of  how  the  bacterial 
count  does  not  reveal  the  exact  conditions 
surrounding  the  point  of  production  came 
to  our  notice  not  long  ago.  A  certified 
milk  supply  with  a  record  of  bacteria  al- 
ways well  within  the  legal  limit  was  found 
upon  examination  of  the  dairy  premises  to 
be  far  from  meeting  the  requirements  for 
certified  milk.  Diseased  cows  were  found 
in  this  herd,  where  veterinary  inspection 
was  perfunctory.  The  premises  were  found 
to  be  unsanitary  in  certain  directions,  and 
the  medical  examination  of  employes  was 
only  irregularly  performed.  Regular  dairy 
inspection  of  certified,  raw  and  pasteurized 
milk  dairies  by  the  Newark  Department  has 
revolutionized  the  type  of  barns  and  equip- 
ment used  for  milk  production.  "Before 
and  after"  photos  of  alterations  in  dairy 
premises  as  the  result  of  inspection  are 
astonishing. 
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The  Farmer's  Attitude  visit  to  the  premises  showed  nothing  wrong 

It  is  extraordinary  to  what  lengths  the  with  the  methods  or  the  equipment.  A  cul- 
farmer  will  go  when  he  sees  the  necessity  ture  taken,  however,  from  sterilized  milk 
of  improvement.  In  recent  years  many  old  bottles  showed  a  high  bacterial  flora,  which 
objections  have  been  swept  aside,  and  new  at  once  indicated  where  the  fault  lay. 
truths  have  been  accepted  by  the  farmer,  Clean  milk  is  not  a  commercial  dream,  it 
who  has  been  shown  that  his  best  interest  is  is  within  the  possib.'lities  of  the  most  rudi- 
in  providing  clean  milk.  For  what  has  been  mentary  methods  of  cleanliness.  The  in- 
accomplished  credit  must  be  given  to  the  structions  and  suggestions  must,  however, 
score  card.  Without  it  our  efforts  would  ^^  "ly  view,  be  made  upon  the  farm.  In- 
have  been  useless.  A  definte  statement  of  sistent  and  consistent  efforts  to  improve  the 
what  was  required  to  be  done  was  asked  scores  of  equipment  and  methods  of  milk 
and  supplied.  There  was  no  generalization  production  will  usually  bring  about  great 
of  criticism;  it  was  nailed  down  to  a  few  improvements  in  dairy  hygiene, 
simple  facts  which  could  not  be  gotten  away  As  an  indication  of  the  improvement  in 
from.  the  milk  supply  of  Newark  resulting  from 

In  the  raw  milk  dairies  alone  the  regular  efforts  along  these  lines,  by  putting  a  most 

inspection  during  the  five  years  has  reduced  liberal  interpretation  upon  milk  ordinances 

the  tuberculin  reaction  from  15  per  cent  of  ^"d  allowing  all  grades  of  milk  a  maximum 

tested  herds  to  less  than  4  per  cent,  the  av-  o^  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  the 

erage   found  at  this  time.  following  is  the  percentage  of  milk  samples 

No  small  part  of  the  spectacular  result  conforming  to  this  standard, 

is  due  to  the  requirement  for  the  testing  of  Yq^'^^^  Samples  Tested        Under  100,000 

all  new  cows  added  to  a  milk  herd.     The  i9H  I  ^ ,,,  „  ^ 

farmer  with  a  high  bacterial  count  in  his  {He] 

milk   will    frequently   throw   up   his   hands  i^^^    3,26i  74% 

in  despair,  and  only  bv  practical  inspection  ^   "'i .■"■  ,      ,    ^^^° 

on  the  farm  itself  can  the  cause  of  high       ,  ^^"tjnuous  inspection  upon  the  farm,  at 

bacterial  counts  be  found.     The  demonstra-  ^^^  f       u^^''""-'   ^""^   ^^   *''^   pasteurizing 

tion    by    the    Department    inspector    is    a  Pl^^t /s  the  price  we  must  pay  for  a  rea- 

graphic  lesson,  and  no  amount  of  office  sug-  '^"^^'j;  'f^""  '"f,^  '"PP^^\  ^'  j^  ^  f  ^'■&^ 

gestions  will  compare  with  it  in  value.  f,7'"  ^^  *^'  P"'^''"  VJ"^  ^^^l"^^  °^  health. 

Quite  recently  a  farmer  with  an  up-to-  J^'7  '^Y  ^f"  '^>''     ^^^,  *V'V,  ^^^"tlemen, 

date  plant  had  constantly  high  counts,  which  '^^'  °"''  ''"'^  ''  "°*  "iisplaced. 

he  expressed  himself  unable  to  improve.    A  ^t:7eV:.V'sanZ\7llZci^tir''  "^'  '^'"^^  *'" 
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Training  the  Probation  Workers  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia 

By    Leon    Stern 

Educational  Supervisor,  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia 


THE  educational  work  of  the  Municipal 
Court  in  Philadelphia  has  for  its  aim 
the  training  of  the  probation  staff, 
who  are  the  social  workers  of  the  court, 
and  the  developing  and  discovering  of  new 
and  better  methods  of  doing  the  social  work 
of  the  Court  in  order  to  attain  the  maxi- 
mum of  service  for  its  clients. 

The  Municipal  Court  is  a  socialized  court 
which  has,  besides  its  Civil  Divisions,  a  Do- 
mestic Relations  Division,  a  Juvenile  Di- 
vision, a  Misdemeanants'  Division  and  a 
Criminal  Division. 

To  the  Domestic  Relations  Division  come 
the  cases  of  non-support ;  wives  whose  hus- 
bands are  not  supporting  them ;  aged  par- 
ents seeking  support  from  their  children 
and  children  whose  parents  are  evading  re- 
sponsibility. To  the  Juvenile  Division  are 
brought  the  children  under  sixteen  who  are 
delinquent,  neglected  or  dependent.  To  the 
Misdemeanant  Division  come  the  incorrig- 
ible boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty-one,  and  also  women  ar- 
rested for  street  walking.  To  the  Criminal 
Division  are  brought  the  men  and  women 
arrested  for  petty  crimes,  and  here  are  also 
prosecuted  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren in  order  to  protect  the  unfortunate 
mothers  and  babies. 

There  is  also  a  Medical  Department  for 
the  clients  and  probationers  who  need  phys- 
ical diagnosis,  neuro^psychiatric  or  psy- 
chometric diagnosis,  or  at  times  venereal 
diagnosis,  in  order  to  better  understand  the 
best  social  treatment  for  the  solution  of  their 
difficulties. 

All  this  work  requires  technique  and  skill. 
This  necessitates  training  for  the  staff  mem- 
bers who  handle  the  problems,  and  also  con- 
stant acquaintance  with  new  developments 
in  the  field  of  social  service  for  those  who 
are  already  trained.  One  important  func- 
tion of  the  Social  Service  Department  is 
to  supply  training  helps  for  the  social  serv- 
ice staff  of  the  court.  This  is  a  task  which 
presents  peculiar  difficulties  in  public  social 
service  because  public  social  service  is  very 
new,  which  implies  that  standards  nust  be 


built  and  principles  laid  down.  Even  when 
the  worker  has  previous  training,  he  or  she 
nii.st  be  given  the  information  to  adapt  his 
or  her  training  to  the  special  requirements 
01  the  public  social^  service.  Therefore  the 
Municipal  Court  has  developed  a  special 
plan  of  training  for  these  workers.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  following  means: 

1.  Interne-ship  of  the  worker  under  the 
supervision  of  his  or  her  case-supervisor. 
Case  conferences  are  part  of  the  staff  work. 

2.  Special  Training.  A  number  of 
workers,  probation  officers  and  supervisors 
joined  in  a  plan  to  take  training  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  Social  Service.  Here 
they  take  courses  in  case  work,  children's 
work,  work  with  adolescent  girls  and  psy- 
chiatric work.  These  courses  are  made 
financially  possible  by  the  cooperation  of 
public-spirited  citizens. 

3.  Court  Lectures.  For  the  year  1919- 
1920  the  Municipal  Court  inaugurated  a 
series  of  addresses  concerning  the  public 
service.  Leaders  in  the  field  of  public  serv- 
ice addressed  the  staff  and  the  social  work- 
ers of  Philadelphia,  who  are  engaged  in 
similar  work,  on  subjects  that  deal  more 
largely  with  the  field  of  public  service. 

The  meetings  were  presided  over  by  Hon. 
Charles  L.  Brown,  President  Judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court.  Discussion  followed  the 
meetings  and  announcement  was  made  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  students  attend- 
ing the  special  training  courses.  All  proba- 
tion staff  and  social  workers  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  President  Judge  that  it  is  part 
of  their  duty  to  attend. 

4.  Social  Service  Directory  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  described  in  The  Ameri- 
can City  for  April,  1920,  page  374. 

5.  Sociological  Library.  A  library  on 
sociological  and  law  enforcement  literature 
has  been  collected  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  court  official  to  have  at  hand  all  the 
latest  scientific  and  general  books  to  help 
guide  the  worker  in  the  social  service  which 
he  or  she  renders  to  the  community.  This 
library  will  also  collect  pamphlet  literature, 
and  is  open  for  research  to  all  who  are  in- 
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terested  in   the   socialization  of  the   court 
and  law  enforcement  processes. 

6.  Developmental  Research.  Another 
educational  task  is  to  make  research  studies 
of  the  actual  operation  of  the  court  in  order 
to  supply  information  as  to  new  needs.  This 
work  is  similar  to  the  commercial  research 
in  factories  and  business  of  scientific  proc- 
esses and  methods  of  operation.  For  ex- 
ample, a  study  was  made  of  the  collection 
of  court  orders  of  the  unmarried  mothers' 
cases.  It  was  discovered  first  that  it  would 
be  helpful  to  have  a  woman  probation  offi- 
cer help  the  man  probation  ofticer  in  en- 
forcing the  collection  of  the  orders  made, 
because  the  women  very  often  were  too 
reserved  to  prosecute  the  claim.  It  was  also 
discovered  that  the  probation  officer  could 
open  up  new  avenues  of  cooperation.     A 


study  was  also  made  as  to  whether  the  civil 
division  could  use  the  methods  of  the  Do- 
mestic Relations  Division  workers  and  settle 
disputes  involving  small  sums  of  money  by 
conciliation  rather  than  by  litigation.  As  a 
result  such  a  plan  will  be  put  into  effect 
by  the  President  Judge  and  the  Board  of 
Judges. 

7.  Probation  Manual.  A  Probation 
Manual  has  been  about  completed  giving  a 
digest  of  laws  and  a  summary  of  social  pro- 
cedure, and  outlining  technique  for  the  use 
of  the  staff  in  the  Domestic  Relations,  Juven- 
ile and  Misdemeanants  Divisions  of  the 
Court. 

8.  Exchange  of  Information.  As  new 
methods  are  applied  and  found  successful, 
the  information  is  passed  on  to  the  other 
courts  and  agencies. 


The  Increased  Cost  of  City  Government 


EIGHT  causes  for  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  city  government  and  eleven  rec- 
ommendations for  retrenchment  are 
contained  in  a  report  to  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature by  the  Special  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  and  Retrenchment,  of  which  Sena- 
tor Frederick  M.  Davenport  is  chairman. 
The  report  is  a  comprehensive  document  on 
city  government  and  is  the  result  of  what  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  thorough 
investigation  of  municipal  affairs  ever  made 
by  a  state  legislature. 

The  committee  reports  that  the  causes 
for  the  increased  cost  of  city  government 
are  the  very  rapid  increase  in  the  appropri- 
ations for  education,  the  extension  of  gov- 
ernment in  new  fields  of  activity,  the  need 
for  extended  city  improvements,  the  expan- 
sion of  municipal  service,  the  desire  of  city 
department  heads  to  expand  their  depart- 
ments, the  new  price  level,  inappropriate 
and  poorly  functioning  governmental  or- 
ganizations, and  inefficiency  and  waste. 

The  present  plan  of  city  government,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  is  in  most  of  the  cities 
in  New  York  fundamentally  unadapted  to 
produce  efficient  and  economical  administra- 
tions. Three  definite  conclusions  are 
reached : 

I.  The  most  effective  and  economical  plan 
of  city  government  is  one  in  which  all  execu- 


tive functions  are  centralized  under  a  single 
executive  directly  responsible  to  the  electors. 

2.  The  maximum  amount  of  latitude  should 
be  allowed  local  authorities  in  prescribing  de- 
partmental and  internal  organizations  of  city 
government. 

3.  Any  system  of  unpaid  part-time  service 
tends  to  be  uneconomical  and  ineffective,  and 
all  service  should,  as  a  rule,  be  paid  service. 

The  Legislature  is  urged  to  adopt  a  defi- 
nite policy  in  respect  to  city  charter  pro- 
posals as  follows : 

1.  The  Legislature  should  discourage  the 
proposal  of  any  charter  legislation  tending  to 
decentralize  materially  the  government  organi- 
zation of  any  municipality. 

2.  Charter  proposals  for  unpaid  or  nomi- 
nally paid  administrative  officials  should  be 
discouraged. 

3.  No  charter  should  be  granted  by  the 
Legislature  which  prescribes  the  appointment 
and  fixes  the  salary  of  administrative  officials 
or  prescribes  in  detail  the  assignment  of  func- 
tions of  government  to  administrative  depart- 
ments. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  present  sep- 
aration of  power  and  responsibility  in  school 
administrations  is  an  "inherently  wasteful 
system,"  and  it  urges  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  the  entire  problem  of 
the  relation  of  school  administration  to  city 
administration.       Continuing,     the     report 

says : 

Another    recommendation    is   the   entire 
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revision  of  municipal  pension  systems,  as 
most  of  the  city  retirement  funds  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  because  of  unsound 
laws.  Non-contributing  pension  systems 
should  be  abolished,  the  committee  says,  all 
systems  should  be  put  on  an  actuarial  basis, 
the  city  and  the  employe  should  share  the 
expense  equally,  and  the  retirement  age  and 
length  of  service  should  be  such  as  to  pre- 
vent existing  abuses. 

The  committee  informs  the  Legislature  it 
is  convinced  that  few  New  York  State  cities 
are  purchasing  economically.  The  methods 
in  most  cities,  it  finds,  are  antiquated  and 
wasteful.  The  establishment  of  central  pur- 
chasing by  the  cities  is  recommended. 

An  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  effect 
of  tax  limitations  on  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  other  states  as  made  by  the  committee 
has  had  the  result  that  it  recommends  the 
abolishment  of  tax  limits  as  soon  as  "simpli- 
fied, centralized  governmental  organization 
with  the  budget"  can  be  secured.  The 
conclusions  of  the  committee  are  that  tax 
limits  do  not  limit,  that  they  tend  to  increase 
the  cost  of  city  government,  that  they  en- 
courage unsound  bonding  and  that  they  have 
not  prevented  cities  from  maintaining  about 
the  same  governmental  service  at  about  the 
same  cost  as  other  cities  of  the  country. 

Among  the  other  important  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report  are  the  following: 

"The  methods  of  assessment  throughout 
the  cities  of  the  state  and  the  equalization 
of  assessment  are  almost  universally  unsat- 
isfactory. The  enactment  of  a  law  which 
will  permit  third-class  cities  and  require 
second-class  cities  to  reorganize  their  as- 
sessment offices,  and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  will  authorize  the  legislature 
to  improve  equalization  methods,  are  recom- 
mended. 

The  growing  proportion  of  exempt  prop- 
erty in  the  various  taxing  jurisdictions  has 
become  a  serious  problem.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  a  legal  and  statistical  study  of 
the  subject  of  tax  exempt'ons  in  New  York 
State  is  recommended." 

The  conclusion  of  the  committee  in  re- 
spect to  county  government  is  that  it  is  grad- 
ually breaking  under  the  increasing  weight 
and  complexity  of  administrative  work." 
It  is  recommended  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  authorizing  the 
Legislature    to    provide    a    reconstruction 


county  government  where  it  is  necessary  be 
passed  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 

"The  present  relation  of  city  and  school 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  must  be  changed 
in  the  interests  of  education  no  less  than 
in  the  interests  of  city  government.  This 
fact  is  recognized  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  as  well  as  by  the  mayors  of 
our  cities.  In  our  judgment,  whatever  re- 
organization is  finally  worked  out,  the 
change  must  make  our  schools  democratic, 
efficient  and  economic.  To  be  democratic, 
the  schools  must  be  under  the  direction  of 
locally  selected  authorities.  To  be  efficient, 
the  schools  must  meet  standard  minimum 
educational  requirements  to  be  determined 
by  the  people  of  the  state  as  a  whole  through 
the  State  Legislature  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  and  the  schools  must  be 
'kept  out  of  politics,'  both  municipal  and  ed- 
ucation, through  the  appointment  of  the 
board  and  the  adoption  of  sound  business 
methods  in  the  purchasing  of  supplies,  the 
management  of  the  personnel,  and  the  con- 
struction of  buildings." 

The  committee  states  that  in  order  to  be 
economic,  the  reorganized  school  admin- 
istration must  provide  for : 

1.  The  unification  of  the  power  to  fix  the 
school  budget  and  direct  responsibility  for 
levying  and  collecting  the  school  tax. 

2.  The  review  of  school  budgets  by  those 
who  do  not  spend  the  school  money. 

3.  The  review  of  school  budgets  in  com- 
parison with  the  budgets  of  all  other  city  serv- 
ices, and  the  determination  of  school  appro- 
priations in  comparison  with  the  proportion 
of  the  needs  of  the  public  for  governmental 
services  and  their  willingness  to  pay. 

4.  The  administration  of  the  schools  in 
corelation  with  the  other  governmental  func- 
tions of  the  city  which  can  work  most  eco- 
nomically through  the  common  utilization  of 
the  plan. 

5.  The  administration  of  the  school  in 
corelation  with  those  departments  of  the  city 
government  which  by  their  service  to  the  de- 
partment of  education  can  make  the  payment 
for  expensive  special  service  unnecessary. 

6.  The  purchasing  of  all  school  and 
municipal  supplies  through  a  single  department 
or  agent. 

A  majority  of  the  cities  are  not  operat- 
ing under  a  genuine  budget  system.  The 
present  bonding  laws  are  condemned  for  not 
prohibiting  unsound  and  wasteful  municipal 
bonding.  The  committee  recommends  the 
enactment  of  a  budget  act  and  a  bonding 
law. 
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The  investigation  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  several  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  expended  by  the  cities  for  interest 
which  might  be  saved  through  the  collection 
of  taxes  earlier  in  the  year.  The  advance- 
ment of  tax  collect-on  dates  is  advocated. 

Another  recommendation  is  the  entire 
revision  of  municipal  pension  systems,  as 
most  of  the  city  retirement  funds  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  because  of  unsound 
laws.  Non-contributing  pension  systems 
should  be  abolished,  the  committee  says,  all 
systems  should  be  put  on  an  actuarial  basis, 
the  city  and  the  employe  should  share  the 
expense  equally,  and  the  retirement  age  and 
length  of  service  should  be  such  as  to  pre- 
vent existing  abuses. 

The  committee  informs  the  Legislature  it 
is  convinced  that  few  New  York  State  cities 
are  purchasing  economically.  The  methods 
in  most  cities,  it  finds,  are  antiquated  and 
wasteful.  The  establishment  of  central  pur- 
chasing by  the  cities  is  recommended. 

An  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  effect 
of  tax  limitat'ons  on  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  other  states  as  made  by  the  committee 
has  had  the  result  that  it  recommends  the 
abolishment  of  tax  limits  as  soon  as  "simpli- 
fied, centralized  governmental  organization 
with    the    budget"    can    be    secured.      The 


conclusions  of  the  committee  are  that  tax 
limits  do  not  limit,  that  they  tend  to  increase 
the  cost  of  city  government,  that  they  en- 
courage unsound  bonding  and  that  they  have 
not  prevented  cities  from  maintaining  about 
the  same  governmental  service  at  about  the 
same  cost  as  other  cities  of  the  country. 

Among  the  other  important  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report  are  the  following: 

'"The  methods  of  assessment  throughout 
the  cities  of  the  state  and  the  equalization 
of  assessment  are  almost  universally  unsat- 
isfactory. The  enactment  of  a  law  which 
will  permit  third-class  cities  and  require 
second-class  cities  to  reorganize  their  as- 
sessment offices,  and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  will  authorize  the  legislature 
to  improve  equalization  methods,  are  recom- 
mended. 

"The  growing  proportion  of  exempt  prop- 
erty in  the  various  taxing  jurisdictions  has 
become  a  serious  problem.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  a  legal  and  statistical  study  of 
the  subject  of  tax  exemptions  in  New  York 
State  is  recommended." 

The  conclusion  of  the  committee  in  re- 
spect to  county  government  is  that  it  is  grad- 
ually breaking  under  the  increasing  weight 
and  complexity  of  administrative  work. 


An  Ancient  Nuisance  Comes  Again 


Already,  .  .  .  the  swinging  of  the 
so-called  campaign  banners  across  the  city's 
streets  has  begun.  In  a  few  weeks,  if  the 
custom  of  former  years  is  to  be  followed, 
there  will  be  innumerable  such  utilizations 
of  public  property  for  what,  in  a  sense,  is 
in  each  case  a  purpose  which,  thdugh  not 
exactly  private,  at  least  appeals  to  only  a 
part  of  the  public  and  therefore  is  sub- 
versive of  general  rights. 

The  matter  is  one  that  deserves  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  our  municipal  author- 
ities. It  would,  indeed,  take  not  a  little 
courage  for  them  to  forbid  entirely  this 
sort  of  advertising,  but  for  such  action  they 
would  have  good  reasons  as  well  as  good 
excuses. 

The  banners,   in  the  first  place,  clearly 


come  in  the  category  of  street  obstructions. 
Then,  they  are  ugly — libelous,  almost  al- 
ways, of  the  candidates  they  attempt  to 
picture — and  they  are  a  perfectly  useless 
expenditure  of  a  lot  of  money,  for  not  even 
the  most  hardened  of  politicians  would  dare 
to  pretend  that  ever  a  single  vote  was  won 
or  changed  by  a  campaign  banner.  There 
is  an  appreciable  element  of  danger,  too,  in 
having  these  huge  and  often  heavy  contrap- 
tions swung  across  the  streets.  Not  infre- 
quently their  poles  give  way  or  their  ropes 
break  in  high  winds. 

The  one  justification  for  the  existence  of 
campaign  banners  is  that  they  have  existed, 
but  nobody — except  the  sign-painters — really 
likes  them  or  really  thinks  them  a  help 
toward  political  victory. — N.  Y.  Times. 
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The  Motorized  Departments  of  Spokane, 

Washington 

Accurate  Cost  Data  Secured  by  Careful  Records 

By  H.  F.  Nelthorpe 


SINCE  the  motor-driven  vehicle  has 
found  its  way  into  commercialism,  it 
has  also  found  its  way  into  the  work- 
ings of  municipalities  to  the  extent  that  the 
slow-plodding  horse  is  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Instead  of  the  noise  of  the  iron  hoof, 
we  now  hear  the  buzz  of  the  motor — which 
we  still  have  to  water,  however,  and  blanket 
in  winter. 

The  city  of  Spokane  has  realized  the  effi- 
ciency of  motorizing,  and  now  has  over 
100  motor-driven  vehicles  in  service.  In 
the  Fire  Department  there  are  thirty-one 
motor  trucks,  consisting  of  four  hook  and 
ladders,  one  chemical  wagon,  five  engines, 
four  combination  hose  and  pumpers,  eight 
combination  hose  and  chemicals,  two  hose 
wagons,  and  seven  other  vehicles  for  the 
Chief  and  his  assistants.  Thirteen  of  the 
vehicles  were  built  by  the  firemen  them- 
selves, five  were  transformed  from  horse- 
to  motor-driven,  and  the  remainder  were 
purchased.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these 
vehicles  in  1919  was  only  $3,343.11,  a  figure 
considerably  lower  than  the  cost  of  caring 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to  haul 
the  same  equipment.  The  firemen  maintain 
their  equipment  with  the  help  of  the  master 


mechanic  and  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Chief  A.  L.  Weeks. 

The  Police  Department  has  one  combina- 
tion patrol  and  ambulance,  one  high-power 
motor  for  emergencies,  and  a  Ford  for  de- 
tective work,  which  are  also  maintained  by 
the  Fire  Department,  the  whole  costing  $2,- 
884.83  for  191 9. 

The  Health  Department  has  a  fleet  of 
eight  cars,  three  of  which  are  the  personal 
property  of  the  Health  Officer  and  his  two 
assistants.  The  remainder  are  Fords  used 
by  food,  milk  and  sanitary  inspectors,  the 
Contagion  Hospital  and  patients.  The  ex- 
pense for  this  fleet  was  $4,581.80  in  1919. 

The  superintendent  of  the  incinerator  has 
a  fleet  of  nine  trucks:  one  33^-ton  Packard, 
one  2-ton  CMC,  one  2-ton  Federal,  one  i-ton 
Indiana,  two  i-ton  Smith  Form-a-Trucks, 
one  ^-ton  Reo,  all  for  hauling  garbage, 
refuse  and  carcasses,  and  two  Fords  for  the 
superintendent  and  his  assistant.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  these  machines  for  1919  was 
$4,943.18. 

The  City  Engineer  has  a  Dodge  car  for 
his  personal  use,  and  two  Fords  for  his 
assistants,  costing  $708.64  for  maintenance 
in    1919.     The   Dodge   was   not   purchased 
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A  2-TON  GMC  TRUCK  USED  IN  SEWER  CLEANING  FOR  FOUR  TEARS  IN  SPOKANE.     IT  COST 
ONIiT  $339.17  FOB  MATERIAL  AND  LABOR  FOB  MAINTAINING  TEE  TBUCK  IN  1919 


until  the  latter  part  of  1919. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  Inspector  has 
a  Ford  that  cost  him  $233.69  to  run  in  1919. 
The  Claim  Agent's  Ford  cost  him  $440.15 
to  maintain  in  1919.  The  Plumbing  Inspec- 
tor's Ford  cost  him  $668.07  for  1919. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Water  Depart- 
ment uses  a  Dodge  car,  and  he  has  two 
Harley-Davidson  motor-cycles  for  men  who 
turn  the  water  off  and  on,  two  for  his  meter 
readers,  four  Fords  for  those  who  repair  and 
install  water  meters,  and  one  Reo  car  for  his 
water  survey  engineer;  also  one  3}^-ton 
Packard,  one  3>2-ton  truck  that  was  built 
by  the  Fire  Department,  and  two  Ford 
trucks,  all  used  for  general  repair  and  con- 
struction of  water-mains  and  hydrants.  It 
cost  the  department  $5,466.31  for  mainte- 
nance in  1919. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  a 
fleet  of  thirty-four  pieces  of  motor-driven 
equipment  which  it  cost  $39,059.17  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  in  1919.  Two  Packard 
33^-ton  trucks  that  were  used  for  street 
cleaning  have  been  replaced  by  two  GMC 
trucks.  Twelve  4-ton  trucks  that  were 
built  by  the  Fire  Department  are  used  for 
sprinkling   in   the   sunmier   and   for   street 


cleaning  and  repairing  the  remainder  of 
the  year  by  removing  the  tank  and  put- 
ting a  box  in  its  place.  The  motor  equip- 
ment also  includes  the  following :  one  2-ton 
GMC  truck  for  street  repairing;  one  i-ton 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  for  repairing  streets 
and  cross-walks;  one  i-ton  Signal  truck  for 
hauling  oil  to  the  contractor  on  street  re- 
pair work;  one  5-ton  truck,  built  at  the 
city  garage,  used  for  sprinkling  and  re- 
pairing; one  I-ton  GMC  truck  for  street 
cleaning;  four  3^-ton  trucks  used  on 
sprinkling,  cleaning  and  repairing;  three  2- 
passenger  Fords  for  the  Stiperintendent  and 
two  emergency  men  and  inspectors ;  one  2- 
passenger  Ford  for  the  Inspector  of  Sewers, 
one  I-ton  Smith  Form-a-Truck  for  hauling 
tools  and  hose  around  to  clean  and  flush 
catch-basins  and  sewers — replaced  this  year 
by  a  GMC  truck ;  one  2-ton  GMC  truck  for 
hauling  refuse  from  the  catch-basins;  one 
Ford  2-passenger  car  for  the  use  of  the 
Paving  Superintendent;  one  2-ton  Federal 
truck  for  hauling  paving  material.  Another 
GMC  truck  has  been  purchased  for  1920, 
also  two  Yubas  and  one  Holt  tractor  for  the 
regrading  of  the  unpaved  streets. 

Most  of  this  equipment  is  maintained  at 
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the  city  garage,  which  employs  about  ten 
men,  and  cost  to  maintain  in  1919,  $6,- 
160.58.  The  garage  also  has  a  Ford  for  its 
own  use. 

The  area  of  Spokane  is  30.25  square  miles. 
The  city  has  70.54  miles  of  paved  streets, 
1.45  miles  of  paved  alleys,  395.63  miles  of 
graded  streets.  The  estimated  population  is 
120,000. 

Special  blank  forms  are  used  to  record 


gallons  of  gasoline  or  distillate  consumed, 
oil,  grease,  tires,  accessories,  mechanical 
and  body  repairs/tires,  and  painting.  These 
data  are  kept  on  monthly  sheets  in  the 
form  of  a  loose-leaf  ledger.  A  tabulation 
of  the  annual  figures  for  1919  is  shown 
on  page  180.  The  chauffeurs  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $5.20  per  day,  but  this  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  statement.  The  shopmen  are 
paid  from  $5.20  to  $7.00  per  day. 


TUBA  TRACTOS  HAULING  LIGHT   GRADER  IN  REGRADING  WORK  IN  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


The  Tractor  in  Modern  Road 
Construction 

This  Valuable  Piece  of  Machinery  is  a  Veritable  Jack-of-AIl-Trades 


IN  its  present  high  development  the  trac- 
tor is  used  to  grade,  scarify  and  drag  the 
road,  to  haul  and  furnish  power  for  a 
rock  crusher  if  necessary.  It  does  its  work 
cheaper  and  faster  than  any  other  available 
source  of  power.  Tractors  of  all  sizes  are 
used  with  road  graders.*  When  a  new  road 
is  being  broken,  large  tractors  are  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  tractors  with  at  least 
20  horse-power  effective  draw-bar  pull  are 
generally  used,  while  smaller  tractors  are 
less  expensive  for  maintenance  work.    The 

*  The  subject  of  tractors  used  to  haul  heavy  blade 
graders  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  Town  and 
County  edition  of  The  American  City,  June,  1919, 
page  524. 


horse  has  been  practically  eliminated  for 
hauling  heavy  graders,  because  it  takes  a 
large  number  of  horses  to  pull  a  grader  of 
any  considerable  size,  and  unless  the  horses 
have  been  trained  to  work  together  they  do 
not  pull  effectively  as  a  single  unit.  Fur- 
thermore, it  requires  an  expert  driver  to  get 
the  best  work  out  of  the  various  teams  so 
that  they  will  produce  the  best  results.  The 
tractor  packs  the  new  road  to  advantage, 
and  where  necessary  can  run  in  the  center 
of  the  road  and  efficiently  haul  a  grader 
which  is  running  along  the  shoulder.  When 
a  tractor  is  pulling  the  grader,  a  uniform 
depth  of  cut  can  be  maintained,  while  with 
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horses  the  grader  operator  is  apt  to  ease 
up  on  the  work  a  bit  in  order  to  help  the 
horses  over  a  hard  piece  of  road. 

Graders  for  use  with  tractors  are  now 
made  varying  from  6  to  12  feet  in  length, 
the  blades  being  reversible  so  that  the  dirt 
can  be  removed  to  either  side  of  the  road. 
The  blade  can  also  be  set  at  any  angle  and 
tilted  as  desired. 

Some  types  of  tractors  have  special  off- 
set hitches  to  make  it  possible  to  work  the 
road  with  a  tractor,  where  otherwise  it 
would  be  very  difficult  and  in  some  in- 
stances impossible.  With  good  traction,  the 
tractor  can  exert  full  draw-bar  power,  while 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  operate  the 
engine  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road,  a  great 
deal  of  power  is  lost  and  the  grader  cannot 
be  used  to  its  full  capacity.  Also  when  the 
tractor  is  at  the  side  of  the  road,  there  is 
always  danger  of  upsetting. 

With  an  offset  hitch,  the  engine  can  re- 
main on  the  center  of  the  road  while  the 
grader  is  from  6  to  8  feet  to  either  side. 
Another  important  advantage  is  the  fact 
that  the  grader  can  be  guided  independently 
of  the  engine.  The  grader's  steering  wheel 
is  placed  convenient  to  the  operator,  com- 
bined with  the  hitch.  The  draw-bar  pole 
on  the  grader  is  pivoted  at  the  rear  and  is 
held  in  position  by  a  rack  and  gear,  the 
latter  being  operated  by  the  steering  wheel. 

Grading  Operations 

There  are  several  ways  of  hitching  trac- 
tors to  graders.  In  the  case  of  the  single 
grader  hitch,  it  is  attached  directly  to  the 
draw-bar  of  the  tractor  or  through  a  chain 
or  rigid  bar.  A  horse  grader  can  be  used 
with  a  tractor,  using  the  single  hitch.  Some 
operators  connect  the  draw-bar  of  the  trac- 
tor to  the  frame  of  the  grader  by  a  chain 
or  bar,  then  a  rope  is  attached  to  the 
grader,  which  runs  forward  through  a  pul- 
ley on  the  draw-bar  cross-angle  and  across 
to  the  end  of  the  tongue,  thence  to  the  other 
end  of  the  draw-bar  and  through  a  pulley 
to  the  driver.  By  pulling  on  this  rope,  the 
grader  is  guided. 

Another  hitch  is  used  when  tractors  pull 
graders  in  tandem ;  the  front  grader  may  be 
attached  directly  to  the  tractor  draw-bar  or 
to  one  side  of  an  evener,  while  the  rear 
grader  is  connected  directly  to  the  front 
grader  or  to  the  draw-bar  or  evener  by  a 
cable.     A  variation  of  this  is  to  have  the 


graders  coupled  one  behind  the  other  and 
have  the  front  grader  equipped  with  a  steer- 
ing device  and  attached  to  the.  tractor  by 
the  offset  hitch. 

Two  graders  may  be  pulled  abreast,  keep- 
ing them  a  given  distance  apart  by  a  beam 
which  extends  crosswise  in  front  of  the 
tongue.  Still  another  method  to  keep  two 
graders  abreast  is  to  connect  each  grader 
to  the  tractor  by  a  cable  and  have  each 
grader  equipped  with  a  steering  device. 

J.  T.  Donaghey,  Maintenance  Engineer 
of  the  Wisconsin  Highway  Commission,  in 
a  published  statement  recently  gave  the 
following  interesting  and  valuable  data  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  tractors  in  Wisconsin : 

"Tractors  are  used  extensively  in  Wisconsin 
for  road  making  and  repairing.  They  are 
used  to  a  lesser  extent  for  road  maintenance, 
although  there  is  a  field  for  the  small  tractor 
in  that  line. 

"We  have  three  types  of  roads  in  Wisconsin 
— dirt,  gravel  and  concrete.  A  few  years  ago 
we  buih,  with  state  aid,  considerable  macadam 
road,  but  have  since  found  that  the  up-keep  on 
that  type  of  road  is  too  great,  so  do  not  recom- 
mend it  any  more.  The  tractor  is  used  ex- 
tensively for  plowing,  scarifying,  grading, 
hauling  and  crushing. 

"When  a  dirt  road  is  built,  the  tractor  is  the 
best  thing  there  is  for  pulling  the  grader.  Its 
big  advantage  lies  in  the  abundance  of  power 
at  hand  to  move  a  full  blade  of  dirt  to  the 
center  of  the  road,  and  then  on  the  return  the 
tractor  packs  the  dirt  down.  It  makes  possible 
the  making  of  good  ditches  at  each  side  of  the 
road,  something  that  is'  not  possible  with 
horses.  The  horses  have  to  walk  directly  in 
front  of  the  grader  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
in  most  places  where  the  ditch  is  being  graded 
it  is  impossible  to  use  horses. 

"In  northern  Wisconsin  we  recently  have 
made  a  great  many  new  roads  through  the 
forest  and  also  through  the  cut-over  land.  In 
every  instance  we  have  found  the  tractor  of 
inestimable  value.  We  use  the  tractor  to  pull 
out  the  trees  and  stumps,  plow  the  roadway 
and  then  grade.  We  have  graded  land  that 
was  full  of  roots.  The  blade  of  the  grader 
would  cut  oflf  the  large  roots  like  a  knife  when 
pulled  by  the  tractor.  In  this  way  we  saved 
time  and  expense.  Where  the  gravel  road  is 
made  we  use  the  tractors  for  grading,  hauling 
and  packing.  The  tractor  is  specially  efficient 
in  hauling  the  elevator  grader  in  grading  cuts 
or  fills.  In  sections  of  Wisconsin  where  the 
roads  are  especially  stony  and  the  land  is  very 
rough,  we  do  not  find  the  tractor  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  horses,  as  the  stones  jolt  and  jar 
the  machinery  so  much  that  there  are  many 
breakdowns. 

"There  is  considerable  use  of  the  tractor  for 
belt  power  for  rock  and  gravel  crushers.  Here, 
however,  the  power  requirements  are  not  as 
high.     In   a  number  of  sections  tractors  are 
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being  used  for  crushing  that  have  been  nearly 
worn  out  doing  field  work  but  are  still  very 
good  in  the  belt. 

"The  chief  advantage  of  the  tractor  over 
horses  is  not  alone  in  lessened  costs,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  great  deal,  but  in  the  fact  that 
the  tractor  can  accomplish  so  much  that  the 
horses  cannot  do.  I  see  a  great  future  for  the 
tractor  for  road  work  in  Wisconsin.  A  new 
law  has  just  been  put  through  whereby  each 
township  is  to  have  a  road  superintendent  who 
will  have  charge  of  the  road  construction.  In 
addition  we  are  going  to  spend  an  amount 
equal  to  three  times  the  national  aid  fund  al- 
lotment for  Wisconsin  on  roads.  That  means 
there  will  be  vast  sums  of  money  spent  on 
road  machinery.  As  it  is  impossible  to  get 
horses  enough,  even  if  we  cared  to,  to  do  this, 
the  tractor  will  be  used  extensively.  As  the 
counties  have  bought  tractors,  so  now  will  the 
townships  buy,  only  in  larger  numbers." 

In  Rock  County,  Wis.,  where  tractors 
have  been  used  extensively,  roads  were  built 
before  the  war  for  about  $1,300  a  mile,  in- 
cluding all  operations.  The  tractors  were 
used  for  pulling  scarifiers  and  blade  grad- 
ers, for  hauling  gravel  from  the  pits  and 
for  furnishing  belt  power  for  rock  and 
gravel  crushers  and  screens.  The  founda- 
tion was  made  by  plowing  and  grading  the 
loose  dirt  out  from  both  sides  of  the  road. 
The  trench  thus  formed  was  made  9  inches 
deep  at  the  side  where  the  wheels  go,  and  6 
inches  in  the  middle.  The  road  was  com- 
pleted by  hauling  fine  sand  and  gravel  and 
compacting  well  by  rolling. 

Vilas  County,  Wis.,  has  used  tractors 
very  extensively  for  grading  and  patrol 
maintenance.  In  1918  there  were  18.96 
miles  graded  but  not  surfaced,  and  3.79 
miles  graded  and  surfaced  at  a  cost  of  $654 
a  mile.  This  included  51,855  cubic  yards  of 
earth  moved  at  a  cost  of  29  cents  a  cubic 
yard.  The  average  excavation  per  mile  was 
2,280  cubic  yards.  In  Nebraska  in  1913  the 
cost  of  grading  with  tractors  alone  was 
$18.50  a  mile.  This  figure  is  for  a  30-60 
tractor  pulling  one  grader  and  doing  an 
average  of  1.47  miles  a  day.  The  cost  of 
tractor,  engineer,  operator  and  grader  was 
about  $28  per  day,  A  fair  price  for  pulling 
two  graders  with  a  tractor  previous  to  the 
war  was  about  a  dollar  a  mile  for  each 
foot  in  width  of  grade.  In  a  report  made 
the  last  of  January,  191 8,  D.  R.  Davage, 
District  Engineer  at  Windom,  Minn.,  gave 
the  following  costs  for  running  a  blade 
grader  outfit: 

Engineer,     per     day $5.00 

Head  grader  man,  per  day 5.00 

Road  grader  man,  per  day 3.50 


Stone  digger $3.00 

."JO  gal.  gas   (maxinnun  amount)   at  20  cents....      10.00 
3   gal.    standard  gas  engine   oil,   retail   price   50 

cents    1 .50 

Blacksmithing,    sharpening  blades,   etc 2.00 

Depreciation  and  interest  estimated  (that  is, 
for  100  working  days  in  season)  and  the 
outfit  to  last  four  years 15.00 

The  Tractor  Used  With  Other  Road 
Machinery 

Scarifiers  are  another  class  of  road  ma- 
chinery successfully  handled  with  a  tractor. 
The  scarifier  is  a  machine  made  of  iron  and 
steel  which  frequently  weighs  as  much  as  5 
tons.  It  is  used  for  breaking  up  old  road 
surfaces  preparatory  to  relaying  macadam, 
brick  or  bituminous  surfaces.  One  design 
of  scarifier  is  steered  independently  of  the 
hauling  tractor  and  can  turn  around  in  its 
own  tracks.  The  teeth  or  tynes  are  pointed 
at  both  ends  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
instantaneously  by  a  lever.  The  angle  at 
wh'.ch  they  enter  the  ground  can  be  varied 
to  suit  different  conditions,  and  they  are 
adjustable  for  wear  and  depth  of  cut  with- 
out jacking  up  the  main  frame.  One  record 
shows  that  the  cost  of  scarifying  with  the 
tractor  was  $15,  while  the  cost  with  horses 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200  a  mile. 

Road  planers  and  finishers  may  be  hauled 
by  tractors,  and  some  of  the  larger  ma- 
chines are  designed  to  grade  an  entire  road 
at  one  trip,  leaving  a  uniformly  crowned 
grade  with  a  smoothly  rolled^  compact- 
finished  center.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  the  machine  is  built  with  two  lojig 
scrapers  which  smooth  off  both  sides  of  the 
grade,  bringing  the  earth  to  the  center,  and 
in  the  middle  there  is  a  scarifier  which  cuts 
off  the  high  places  in  the  center,  and  the 
roller  in  the  back  between  the  wheels  com- 
pacts the  loose  earth.  Tractors  in  all  sizes 
are  used  extensively  to  pull  road  drags  and 
planers  for  road  maintenance  or  for  finish- 
ing new  roads. 

Tractors  for  Hauling 

Instances  are  known  where  there  has 
been  a  saving  of  as  much  as  25  cents  a  yard 
in  using  tractors  for  hauling  materials.  In 
one  instance  the  tractor  hauled  four  8- 
cubic-yard  wagons  loaded  with  crushed  rock 
weighing  from  2,500  to  2,800  pounds  to  the 
yard  a  distance  of  3  miles,  each  outfit  mak- 
ing three  round  trips  per  day  at  a  cost  of  20 
cents  a  cubic  yard. 

The  Tractor  as  a  Power  Plant 

The  tractor  may  be  used  to  furnish  belt 
power  for  crushers  and  elevator  screens  in 
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connection  with  bins. 
The  crushed  stone  or 
gravel  is  graded  at  the 
crushing  plant,  delivered 
in  bins  and  discharged 
from  the  different  com- 
partments according  to 
the  sizes  and  quantity 
required.  The  frame  of 
the  revolving  screen  is 
adjustable  at  each  end  in 
order  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  material  traveling 
through  the  last  screen 
section.  One  typical 
screen  is  a  hollow  cylin- 
der of  perforated  metal. 
The  openings  in  the 
screen  are  ^-inch,  1%- 
inch  and  2i/2-inches  in 
diameter.  All  stones 
larger  than  2)4  inches 
pass  over  the  perfora- 
tions and  drop  out  at  the 
end  of  the  last  screen 
section. 

Rock  crushers  which  may  be  operated  by 
belt  power  from  tractors  are  made  in  vari- 
ous forms  and  sizes.  The  principal  parts, 
such  as  the  main  frame,  crushing  levers  and 
removable  jaws,  are  made  of  open-hearth 
steel  castings  of  the  highest  grade.  The 
crusher  plates  are  made  of  special  chilled 
iron  to  resist  the  most  severe  wear.  The 
die  cast  babbitt  bearings  are  removable,  be- 
cause the  duty  is  so  severe  with  these  ma- 
chines that  this  feature  is  necessary. 

One  make  of  crusher  equipped  with  ele- 


TRACTORS  OPERATING  ROAD  DRAGS  AND  GRADERS  ARE 
PROVING  ECONOMICAL  IN  MANY  COUNTIES 


vator  and  screen,  having  a  capacity  of  10 
to  15  tons  of  crushed  rock  per  hour,  re- 
quires 20  horse-power  for  operation.  An- 
other with  15  to  25  tons  capacity  requires 
30  horse-power.  These  horse-powers  are 
well  within  the  capacity  of  most  of  the 
tractors  owned  and  operated  by  cities  and 
counties  throughout  this  country,  so  that, 
reviewing  the  situation,  the  tractor  is  a  ma- 
chine which  is  most  adaptable  to  all  phases 
of  road  work,  and  one  which  must  be  seri- 
ously considered  by  officials  as  an  econom- 
ical investment. 


Irrigating  Earth  Roads 


The  natural  earth  roads  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley in  southern  California  become  very  dusty 
in  the  dry  season  and  very  heavy  in  the  wet 
season  if  subjected  to  heavy  or  fast  traffic. 
During  the  past  few  years  a  practice  has 
grown  up  in  the  valley  of  irrigating  the  roads. 
For  this  purpose  the  road  is  laid  out  in  suf- 
ficient width  for  two  separate  and  distinct 
driveways  with  a  ridge  of  earth  between.  In- 
stead of  crowning  the  road  as  in  a  humid  coun- 
try the  surface  is  made  to  slope  slightly  toward 
the  center  and  is  slightly  below  the  surface  of 
the   irrigation   ditches    which    usually   parallel 


the  road  on  both  sides.  About  every  two  weeks 
during  the  dry  season  one  side  of  the  road  is 
irrigated.  When  the  surface  begins  to  dry  it 
is  dragged.  During  this  process  the  other 
side  of  the  road  is  being  used  by  traffic.  As 
soon  as  the  irrigated  section  is  dried  out  suf- 
ficiently, traffic  is  turned  on  and  the  other  side 
of  the  road  is  then  irrigated.  This  method  of 
maintenance  produces  a  comparatively  hard 
and  dusdess  surface  and  has  proved  very  satis- 
factory. The  roads  are  usually  planted  on 
both  sides  with  poplars,  cottonwood,  and 
eucalyptus  and  are  very  attractive. 
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AUentown  Civilizes  Its  Streets 


Photographs  courtesy  of  Frank  Koester,  Consulting  Engineer,  New  York 

THE  UPPER   PICTURE    SHOWS   A   VERY   WORTH-WHILE    STREET   CLEAN-UP    WHICH   ALLEN- 
TOWN,    PA.,     ACHIEVED    BY    THE    REMOVAL    OF    OVERHEAD    WIRES    AS    WELL    AS     THE 
OBJECTIONABLE  ADVERTISING  SIGNS   SHOWN  IN  THE  LOWER  ILLUSTRATION 
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The  History  and  Operation  of  the 

Kirdorthoff  Tank— A  Modified 

Imhoff  Tank 


By  W.  G.  Kirchoffer 

Sanitary  and  Hydraulic  Engineer,  Madison,  Wis. 


IMHOFF  tanks,  or  two- 
story  tanks,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  be- 
came very  popular  as  a 
means  for  the  prelimi- 
nary treatment  of  raw 
sewage  about  ten  years 
ago.  The  writer's  first 
Imhoflf  tanks  for  munici- 
palities were  installed  at 
Elkhorn,  Waupun  and 
Whitewater,  Wis.  In  all 
these  installations  con- 
crete covers  were  used,  as 
the  city  officials  were  op- 
posed to  open  tanks  and 
did  not  want  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  housing  them. 
All  the  designs  were  based 
on  illustrations  and  data 
given  in  the  engineering 
journals  and  on  Dr.  Im- 
hoff's  American  repre- 
sentative's catalogs. 

Several  plants  were  com- 
pleted from  the  writer's 
plans  before  any  trouble 
was  encountered  in  operation.  Detailed  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  operators  of 
each  tank  as  to  the  method  of  employ  in 
drawing  off  sludge  and  scum,  cleaning  the 
sludge  bed  and  other  work.  Trouble  was 
first  noted  at  the  city  of  Waupun,  where  it 
was  found  next  to  impossible  to  get  any 
sludge  to  pass  off  through  the  sludge  pipe 
onto  the  sludge  bed.  Black  putrescible  liquid 
would  come,  but  nothing  else.  After  sev- 
eral attempts,  the  city  officials  became  dis- 
heartened and  discontinued  the  v^^ork.  In 
the  next  few  designs  the  writer  attempted 
to  correct  this  difficulty  by  leaving  off  the 
concrete  cover  and  making  the  sludge  pipe 
larger  in  diameter,  straight,  and  as  short 
as  possible.  Tanks  were  constructed  at  IVTt. 
Horeb,  Monticello,  Denmark,  and  Wau- 
kesha, Wis.,  incorporating  the  above  sug- 
gestions.    The    difficulties,    however,    still 
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continued.  Sludge  would  persist  in  accum- 
ulating on  the  surface  of  the  upper  chamber, 
with  little  or  none  coming  out  of  the  sludge 
pipe.  If  the  period  between  drawing  off 
the  sludge  was  several  months,  the  pipe 
would  appear  to  be  clogged. 

At  Waukesha,  the  difficulty  was  some- 
what remedied  by  skimming  the  scum  off 
every  two  weeks  and  pumping  the  black 
liquid  sludge  from  the  lower  story  each 
month.  The  effluents  from  all  these  plants 
was  never  very  clear ;  it  was  always  of  a 
milky  color  and  would  soon  become  pu- 
trescible if  allowed  to  accumulate  along  the 
banks  of  the  streams  into  which  they  dis- 
charged. At  the  Southern  Home  for 
Feeble-Minded,  Union  Grove.  Wis.,  the  de- 
sign was  again  modified  by  using  a  sludge 
well  or  chimney  which  extended  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  to  the  surface  and  from 
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which  a  lo-inch  horizontal  shidge  pipe  was 
laid  to  the  sludge  bed.  The  plant  was  slow 
in  being  constructed,  as  convict  labor  was 
used,  so  in  the  meantime  other  experiences 
dictated  changes  in  construction.  The  city 
of  Ripon  has  had  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
for  about  20  years,  consisting  of  a  coarse 
horizontal  screen  located  over  a  small 
detritus  pit,  and  three  sand  filters  of  about 
one  acre  in  total  area.  The  average  daily 
flow  was  estimated  at  345,000  gallons.  This 
plant  has  given  fairly  good  results  for  many 
years,  but  in  the  last  few  years  the  capacity 
was  not  sufficient.  The  sewage  at  Ripon  is 
a  typical  domestic  sewage  with  a  small 
amount  of  woolen  mill  waste  and  creamery 
waste. 

In  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
filters,  the  Imhoff  tank  was  constructed  to 
remove  the  greater  percentage  of  settleable 
solids.  This  decision  was  made  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  difficulties  had  been  en- 
countered in  the  operation  of  earlier  Im- 
hoff tanks.  It  was  appreciated,  however, 
that  the  principle  of  the  Imhoff  tank  was 
correct  and  that  the  difficulties  lay  prin- 
cipally in  the  manner  of  construction  and 
possibly  in  some  neglect  on  the  part  of 
operators. 

This  plant  was  designed  along  somewhat 
unique  lines.  To  avoid  the  somewhat  com- 
plicated construction  necessary  to  reverse 
the  flow  periodically,  the  sewage  was  de- 
livered to  the  tank  at  the  middle  of  one 
side  of  the  tank  by  means  of  a  large  shal- 
low trough  with  a  narrow  slot  in  the  bot- 
tom. The  flow  in  the  upper  chamber  was 
to  take  place  in  both  directions  around  the 
tank  and  pass  from  the  tank  on  the  opposite 
side  in  a  similar  trough.  The  tank  was  pro- 
vided with  two  sludge  wells,  and  two  pipes 
and  one  gas  vent.  This  design  gave  a  rela- 
tively large  surface  to  the  upper  chamber 
with  a  comparatively  small  space  above  the 
sludge  chamber,  as  was  common  in  the 
earlier  designs.  The  plant  was  put  in  opera- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  December,  1918, 
and  one  attempt  was  made  to  draw  off  the 
sludge  before  cold  weather  set  in.  This 
was  fairly  successful  from  the  standpoint  of 
operation,  but,  of  course,  the  sludge  was  not 
thoroughly  digested  at  that  time. 

A  sectional  wood  cover  was  placed  over 
the  tank  and  it  was  allowed  to  operate 
without  interruption  until  about  April  i, 
when  the  covers  were  removed  and  an  in- 


spection was  made.  It  was  found  that  there 
was  sludge  and  scum  on  the  surface  of  the 
upper  tank  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  or  more. 
Sludge  had  also  risen  into  the  sludge  well 
and  gas  vent  to  an  undetermined  depth. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  draw  off  sludge 
from  the  lower  chamber,  but  there  was  no 
appreciable  flow,  except  the  black  liquid 
which  had  been  found  in  other  tanks.  In 
a  day  or  so  the  gas  vent  began  to  foam  and 
run  over  into  the  upper  story.  The  opera- 
tor then  attempted  to  clean  the  tank  and 
took  off  976  wheelbarrows  full  of  sludge 
from  the  surface  of  the  upper  story.  The 
filter  beds  were  not  tak'ng  the  effluent,  but 
were  clogged  badly,  and  when  allowed  to 
dry  out,  a  thick,  leathery  deposit  was  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  beds.  The  writer 
made  an  inspection  of  the  plant,  and  in 
spite  of  the  large  quantities  of  sludge  which 
had  been  removed,  there  still  remained  12  to 
18  inches  of  floating  sludge  on  the  surface 
of  the  upper  chamber  and  in  the  gas  vent. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  story,  the 
sludge  was  16  feet  or  more  thick.  Thus  it 
seemed  that  all  the  remedies  applied  had 
failed. 

In  the  winter  of  1917-18,  the  writer  con- 
structed a  sewage  treatment  plant  for  his 
winter  home  in  Florida.  This  tank  was 
designed  similar  to  an  Imhoff  tank,  except 
that  the  raw  sewage  was  discharged  into 
the  lower  story  of  the  tank,  giving  excellent 
results.  The  effluent  was  clear  and  readily 
absorbed  in  the  underground  filter  which 
had  been  provided. 

Immediately  following  this  successful  ex- 
periment, the  design  of  the  tank  at  the 
Southern  Wisconsin  Home  for  the  Feeble- 
iMinded  was  modified  so  as  to  direct  the 
raw  sewage  into  the  lower  story  or  sludge 
chamber.  A  cross-wall  was  placed  in  this 
chamber  so  that  the  flow  had  to  take  place 
upward  through  the  slots  of  the  first  half 
of  the  lower  chamber  into  the  upper  cham- 
ber, thence  longitudinally  through  the  upper 
chamber  to  the  outlet.  Any  settleable  solids 
brought  up  with  the  effluent  could  settle 
out  and  slide  down  into  the  second  compart- 
ment of  the  sludge  chamber.  The  tank, 
after  being  in  operation  for  about  three 
months,  was  inspected.  The  effluent  was 
found  to  be  clear  but  with  a  very  slight  odor, 
with  no  scum  on  the  upper  story  or  in  the 
gas  vent.  The  sludge  valve  was  opened 
and  a  small  quantity  of  sludge  came  freely, 
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followed  by  black  water.  This  plant  has 
continued  to  give  good  results  ever  since 
it  was  started. 

A  similar  tank  has  been  constructed  and 
recently  put  in  operation  for  the  village  of 
Union  Grove  near-by.  Returning  to  the  re- 
consideration of  the  troubles  at  Ripon,  it 
was  impossible  to  reconstruct  this  tank  so 
as  to  make  it  like  the  one  at  the  Southern 
Wisconsin  Home  without  considerable  de- 
lay and  expense.  Therefore  the  City  En- 
gineer was  instructed  to  close  the  slots  in 
the  bottom  of  the  inlet  trough  and  cut  an 
opening  so  as  to  allow  the  raw  sewage  to 
enter  the  gas  vent.    This  he  did  very  quickly, 


ters  operated  better  than  they  had  on  either 
fresh  or  Imhoff  sewage. 

These  experiences  have  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  digest  the  sludge  very  readily 
by  discharging  the  raw  sewage  into  the 
sludge  chamber  and  that  the  foaming  of  the 
gas  vent  can  be  prevented.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  for  very  fresh  sewage,  such  as 
has  been  encountered  in  a  number  of  instal- 
lations in  Wisconsin,  the  principles  in- 
volved in  this  modified  Imhoff  tank  better 
solve  the  problem  than  the  standard  Imhoff 
tank. 

This  tank  is  really  a  modified  combina- 
tion of  septic,  Imhoff'  and  Dortmund  tanks. 
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LONGITUDINAL     SECTION     OF     SEWAGE     DIS- 
POSAL  PLANT  AT   SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN 
HOME  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED,  UNION 
GROVE,   WIS. 

and  in  three  or  four  days  the  sludge  in  the 
gas  vent  and  over  the  surface  of  the  upper 
story  began  to  disappear.  The  gas  vent, 
although  converted  into  an  inlet,  still  acted 
as  a  gas  vent,  and  to  a  greater  degree  than 
with  the  former  method  of  operation. 

The  sand  filters  began  to  show  signs  of 
working  more  freely,  and  ins'de  of  two 
weeks  the  sludge  at  the  top  of  the  tank 
was  reduced  to  a  layer  3  or  4  inches  thick. 
On  opening  the  sludge  valves,  large  quanti- 
ties of  sludge  were  discharged  onto  the  bed. 
This  dried  quite  readily  and  was  not  ob- 
ject"onab!e  to  handle.    The  leather-like  mat 
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on  the  sand  filter  did  not  form  and  the  fil- 
To  distingu'sh  it  from  other  tanks  and  to 
avoid  explanations  and  descriptions  in 
speaking  of  it,  the  writer  has  decided  to  call 
it  the  "Kirdorthoff"  tank,  which  name  is  a 
coalescence  of  the  inventor's  name,  together 
with  the  names  Dortmund  and  Imhoff. 

Kirdorthoff  tanks  are  to  be  constructed 
this  season  for  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Women,  Taycheedah,  Wis.,  at  the  villages 
of  iMarkesan  and  Stratford,  and  at  the  city 
of  Viroqua,  Wis.,  where  two  large  plants 
will  be  built.  The  old  Imhoff  tank  at  Mt. 
Horeb,  Wis.,  will  be  converted. 


The  1921  Efficiency  Exhibition  in  London,  England 

Efficient,  methods  of  education,  transportation,  fire  and  police  protection,  etc.,  are  to  be  dis- 
played at  the  Daily  Mail  Efficiency  Exhil)ition  to  he  held  at  Olympia,  London,  February  10  to  26. 
1921.  American  societies  and  manufactiirers  interested  .should  communicate  with  the  Organizing 
Secretary,  Daily  Mail  Efficiency  Exhibition,   130  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.  4,  London,  England. 
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A  Municipal  Chimney  Sweep 

By  Joseph  McBeth 

Inspector,  Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  St.  Josepti,  Mo. 


WITHOUT  doubt  one  of  the  well- 
known  causes  of  destruction  of 
property  by  fire  is  the  defective 
flue,  especially  through  sparks  from  the 
chimney  igniting  the  wooden  roof.  The  de- 
structive spark  is  born  of  the  unnecessary 
accumulation  of  soot  in  the  chimney  due 
to  failure  to  clean  the  chimney  at  proper 
intervals.  This  hazard  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  most  of  the  existing  defects 
within  the  chimney  discovered  and  neces- 
sary repairs  promptly  secured,  if  an  ordi- 
nance creating  the  office  of  Municipal  Chim- 
ney Sweep  is  enacted. 

The  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  prob- 
ably the  first  city  in  the  country  to  pass  an 
ordinance  creating  this  office.  The  Municipal 
Chimney  Sweep  works  in  conjunction  with 
the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  and  within 
the  last  year  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
serve  a  warrant  to  compel  anybody  to  clean 
a  chimney  or  make  repairs,  for  after  once 
being  warned,  house  owners  were  glad  to 
take  care  of  the  work,  as  the  ordinance  in- 
cludes a  penalty  for  non-compliance. 

The  Municipal  Chimney  Sweep  of  St. 
Joseph  reported  that  in  191 7  2,700  flues 
were  cleaned  and  800  defective  flues  re- 
paired. In  19 1 8  there  were  1,500  flues  and 
furnaces  cleaned,  140  defective  flues  found, 
and  95  repaired.  The  report  for  1919  shows 
956  flues  cleaned,  122  defective  flues  dis- 
covered, and  80  repaired. 

A  comparison  of  the  1918  and  1919  rec- 
ord of  flue  fires  in  St.  Joseph  is  interesting. 
In  1918  there  were  95  flues  which  burned 
out.  Sparks  from  flues  caused  80  fires,  and 
defective  flues,  36.  The  report  for  1919 
shows  a  reduction  to  75  in  the  number  of 
flues  which  burned  out,  fires  caused  by 
sparks,  74,  and  defective  flues  discovered, 
.16.  All  of  these  sparks  from  defective 
flues  caused  fire  department  runs.  In  some 
cases  the  flues  burned  out  with  no  loss,  and 
in  others  there  was  a  small  loss.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  year  there  will  be  a  still 
further  decrease  in  the  fire  hazard  from 
flues,  because  of  the  rigid  inspection  and 
cleaning. 

A  complete  copy  of  the  ordinance  which 


has    caused    so    much    satisfaction    in    St. 
Joseph  is  reproduced  herewith: 

Section  112.  Office  of  Chimney  Sweep  created: — 
There   is   hereby   created   the   office   of   chimney   sweep. 

Section  113.  Appointment — Term  of  Office — Bond: 
— At  the  first  stated  session  of  the  common  council 
every  two  years,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mayor  to 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
conmion  council,  some  suitable  person  to  fill  the 
office  of  chimney  sweep,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for 
the  term  of  two  years,  and  until  his  successor  is 
appointed  and  qualified.  Said  chimney  sweep  shall, 
before  entering  upon  his  duties  as  such  officer,  exe- 
cute a  bond  to  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  with  surety  to 
be  approved  by  the  comptroller,  in  the  penal  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  prescribed  in  this  ordinance, 
or  as  may  hereafter  be  defined  by  ordinance. 

Section  114.  Duties — Compensation: — It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chimney  sweep  to  sweep  and  clean  in  a 
faithful  manner,  once  in  each  year,  all  chimneys 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  which  have  been  in  use 
at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  date  of  such  cleaning, 
and  he  shall  be  allowed  to  his  own  use  for  said  clean- 
ing and  removing  from  the  premises  the  soot,  dirt, 
or  other  matter  taken  out  of  said  chimneys,  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  building, 
viz. :  for  cleaning  each  chimney  as  aforesaid,  in  a 
one-story  house,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents;  for 
cleaning  each  chimney,  as  aforesaid,  in  a  two-story 
house,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents;  for  cleaning  each 
chimney,  as  aforesaid,  in  a  three-story  house,  the 
sum  of  seventy-five  cents;  for  cleaning  each  chimney, 
as  aforesaid,  in  a  four-story  house,  the  sum  of  one 
dollar,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  each  additional  story. 

Section  11.5.  Defective  Flues  to  be  Repaired: — It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chimney  sweep,  wherever  he 
shall  have  knowledge  of  a  defective  flue  in  any 
building  in  this  city,  to  report  the  same,  without  de- 
lay, to  the  superintendent  of  buildings;  and  the  said 
superintendent  of  buildings  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  notify,  in  writing,  the  owner  of  such 
building  of  the  existence  of  such  flue,  and  to  have  the 
same  repaired  or  remedied  witliout  delay;  and  if 
such  owner  fail  or  neglect  to  repair  or  remedy  such 
defect  within  twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  such 
notice,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty  dollars  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
to  a  like  fine  for  each  and  every  day  the  same  shall 
remain   unrepaired. 

.'section  116.  Chimneys  to  be  Cleaned: — It  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  occupant  of  any  build- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  city  to  have  the  chimneys 
and  flues  of  any  such  building  swept,  cleaned  and  the 
soot,  dirt  and  other  matter  taken  out  of  said  chim- 
neys and  flues,  and  removed  from  the  premises  by 
tlie  chimney  sweep  at  least  once  in  each  year;  any 
owner  or  occupant  of  a  building  who  shall  refuse  or 
fail  to  have  the  chimneys  and  flues  of  such  building 
cleaned  by  the  chimney  sweep,  as  required  of  him  in 
section  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  this  ordinance, 
shall_  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five   dollars  nor  more  than  ten   dollars. 

Section  117.  Chimney  Sweep  to  Have  License: — ■ 
No  person  shall  carry  on  the  business  of  chimney 
sweep  without  first  taking  out  and  having  a  license 
therefor.  The  charge  for  such  license  shall  be  fifty 
dollars  per  annum,  and  no  license  shall  be  issued 
for  a  less  time  than  one  year.  Any  person  violating 
the  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished 
with  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more 
than  one  hundred   dollars. 

Following  is  copy  of  notice  served  to  the  agent, 
owner  or  occupant  of  building,  on  the  reverse  side 
of  which  is  printed  Section  115  of  the  ordinance: 

[See  form  at  top  of  next  fS^] 
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STUB  RETAINED  BY  OFFICER 


Notified 

To  clean  and  repair  flues. 


19. 


Within. 


.hours. 

Officer. 


NOTICE  TO  CLEAN  AND  REPAIR  FLUES 


St.  Joseph,  Mo 19. .. . 

Agent. 
Mr Owner. 

Occupant. 
You  are  hereby  notified  to  clean  and   repair 

chimney at 

within hours  from  the  service 

of  this  notice.  Unless  you  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  notice  and  Ordinance  No. 
618  within  the  time  specified  you  will  be  prose- 
cuted under  the  provision  of  said  ordinance. 
Officer. 


rLUE-CLEANING  NOTICE  USED  IN  ST.  JOSEPH,   MO. 


Highway  Construction  Cost  Data  in 
Various  States 


A    Tabulation  Worked  Out  by  Nebraska  Proves  of  Value  in  Comparing    Costs 

THE  State  Highway  Department  of  work  in  different  states.  The  answers, 
Nebraska  sent  out  a  questionnaire  last  however,  were  not  quite  as  complete  as  ex- 
spring  to  all  the  other  states,  asking  pected  and  represented  conditions  which 
for  prices  on  items  concerning  road  con-  were  too  much  at  variance.  It  is  believed, 
struction,  with  the  idea  that  a  compilation  however,  the  following  data  will  be  of  con- 
of  the  data  would  give  some  particularly  siderable  interest  and  value  to  engineers  in 
valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  highway  construction  throughout  the  coun- 
trend  of  prices  on  various  kinds  of  road  try: 

COLORADO 

Earth  excavation    $0.285 — $1.35  per  cubic  yard 

Concrete   paving    2.59  —  3.17  per  square  yard 

18-inch    corrugated    pipe 3.75  —  4.10  per  foot  in  place 

No  prices  on   other  classes  of  materials. 

ILLINOIS 

Earth    excavation     $  .80  per  cubic  yard 

Concrete    1-80  per  square  yard,  excluding  cement 

Brick— on    concrete    base 3.39  per  square  yard,  excluding  cement 

IOWA 

Earth    excavation     $   .66  per  cubic  yard   (straight  grading) 

Earth    excavation     1.10  per  cubic  yard   (for  paving) 

Concrete     paving     4.06  per  square  yard 

P.rick    paving    5.62  per  square  yard 

18-inch   concrete  pipe 1.72  per  lineal   foot 

18-inch    corrugated    pipe 1-72  per  lineal  foot 

MICHIGAN 

Earth    excavation    $  .70 — $1.00  per  cubic  yard 

Concrete   paving    2.70 —  3.80-  per  square  yard 

No  bids  awarded   in   excess  of   $3.05   per  square  yard. 
Bituminous    concrete    3.60—  3.90  per  square  yard 

No  bids  on  18-inch  pipe.     Box  culverts  used. 

MISSOURI 

Earth    excavation    $  .75 

Concrete     2.75    (eight  inches   in  depth,  one  course) 

NEBRASKA 

Earth    excavation     $  .58  per  cubic  yard  average  bid  prices 

Reinforced  concrete  hcadwalls  and  lx)x  culverts.  45.56  per  cu.  yd.  in  place,  uickiding  back  fill  and  reintoicenxent 

Brick    (on   concrete  base) per  square  yard,  none  let 

Bitulithic     per  square  yard,  none  let 

Concrete   pavement  7   inches  thick 3.93  per  square  yard 

18-inch    corrugated    pipe 2.35  per  lineal  foot-average  in  place 

18-inch  concrete  pipe , . , . , 3.06  per  lineal  foot-average  in  plaqc; 
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Motorization  Means  Economy  Through- 
out Municipal  Activities 


A   BATTERY  OF  FIRE-FIGHTING  APPARATUS   IN   LANCASTER,    PA. 


A  FEDERAL  FIRE  TRUCK  St  CCESSFULLY  USED  IN  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ACME  TRUCK  WITH  CHILDS  EQUIPMENT  USED  BY  THE  VILLAGE  OF  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 
The  chassis  has  a  wheel  base  of  2i5  inches,  carries  extension  ladders,  a  40-gallon  chemical  tank 
mounted  in  the  rear  of  the  driver's  seat,  250  feet  of  chemical  hose,  besides  two  hand  chemicals  mounted 
on  the  running  hoard,  regulation  siren  horn  and  engine  beU.     The  complete  apparatus  was  driven  from 
Utica  to  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  a  distance  of  135  miles,  in  279  minutes. 
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POLICE  PATROLS  IN  USE  BY  THE  CITY  OF  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
The  bodies  are  mounted  on  %-ton  chassis  made  by  The  White  Company 


A  KELLY-SPBINQFIELD  TBUCK  EQUIPPED  WITH  KINNEY  PRESSURE  DISTRIBUTOR  EITHER 

FOR  SURFACING  ROADS  OR  FOR  PENETRATION  CONSTRUCTION 

The  preservation  of   read  surfaces  by  the   use   of   bituminous  binders  has   been  standard  practice 

over  since  the  advent  of  motor  traffic.     Many  communities  have  found  the   construction  of  bituminous 

penetration  roads  an  advantageous  way  to  build  new  roads  economically  in  the  face  of  high  labor  costs. 
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Resurfacing  with  Sheet  Asphalt 
Pavements 


Methods  of  Improving  Old  Slag  Macadam  Pavement  Are  Economically  Successful 

By  W.  P.  Cottingham 

City  Engineer,  Gary,  Ind. 


WHEN  plans  and  specifications  were 
presented  for  the  resurfacing  of 
West  6th  Avenue  from  Washing- 
ton to  Tyler  Streets,  Gary,  Ind.,  in  1914, 
many  interested  property  owners  were  as- 
tonished because  it  was  suggested  that  a 
sheet  asphalt  pavement  could  safely  be 
constructed  over  the  old  slag  macadam 
pavement  that  had  been  allowed  to  go  to 
pieces.  When  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Engi- 
neer and  subsequently  entered  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  work,  they  were  abused,  and 
the  individual  members  were  accused  on 
the  street  of  having  ulterior  and  selfish  mo- 
tives for  their  acts.  However,  after  the 
street  was  completed  and  had  withstood  the 
traffic  for  five  years,  instead  of  condemna- 
tion, much  approbation  was  given  to  the 
Engineering  Department's  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  similarly  resurfacing  about 
four  miles  of  the  streets  that  had  suffered 
most  through  the  curtailment  of  the  work 
of  the  maintenance  department  during  the 
fall  of   1918. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  the  reconstruction  program  for 
the  city  was  mapped  out,  and  during  the 
winter  months  plans  were  prepared  and 
proceedings  instituted  which  enabled  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  to  advertise  for 
bids  and  award  contracts  for  the  resurfac- 
ing work  before  the  ist  of  April,  1919. 

The  Successful  Bid  and  the  Specifications 

The  early  date  set  for  opening  bids  was 
of  decided  advantage  to  the  city;  many 
contractors  who  later  in  the  season  were 
not  interested  presented  figures  for  the 
work,  and,  as  usual,  the  additional  competi- 
tion from  outside  bidders  caused  the  local 
contractors  to  submit  bids  at  their  lowest 
possible  figures.  One  local  contractor  se- 
cured the  several  contracts  on  a  bid  of  $1.38 
per  square  yard  for  sheet  asphalt  pavement 
(i  inch  of  close  binder  and  i}4  inches  of 


top  course)  using  Standard  Oil  Company's 
(N.  J.)  Mexican  asphalt,  15  cents  per 
square  yard  for  regrading  the  old  pavement 
to  prepare  it  as  a  foundation  for  the  pave- 
ment, and  $3  per  ton  of  stone  and  screen- 
ings used  in  the  regrading  work.  These 
first  contracts  aggregated  40,925  square 
yards^ 

Specifications  for  this  work  included  ad- 
justing to  grade,  curbs,  combined  curb  and 
gutters,  manholes,  catch-basins  and  gutter 
inlets,  constructing  additional  drainage  fea- 
tures and  building  the  intersections  at  un- 
paved  alleys  of  one-course  concrete,  con- 
structing concrete  headers  at  intersecting 
streets  that  were  not  hard-surfaced,  regrad- 
ing the  old  pavement  surface  and  building 
it  up  to  the  desired  cross-section  by  the 
addition  of  new  material  where  needed  and 
thoroughly  compacting  the  surface  to  pro- 
vide a  firm  yet  rough  base  upon  which  to 
construct  the  new  pavement.  All  work  was 
paid  for  on  a  unit  price  basis,  each  item 
being  included  in  the  proposal  and  contract. 

Progress  of  the  Work 

As  soon  as  weather  permitted,  the  con- 
tractor began  his  work  of  scarifying  the  old 
surfaces,  and  sent  a  gang  through  all  the 
streets  to  rip  up  and  loosen  the  surface. 
A  grader  followed  the  scarifying  outfit, 
and  the  final  trimming  was  done  by  pick 
and  shovel.  On  the  tar-surfaced  slag  mac- 
adam streets  the  tar  surface  was  entirely 
removed  from  the  job  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  stone  was  required  to  prop- 
erly shape  up  the  base.  On  the  limestone 
macadam  streets,  a  small  amount  of  new 
material  was  worked  in  with  the  material 
loosened  by  the  scarifier,  to  bring  the  sur- 
face to  grade.  Strict  attention  was  given 
to  secure  proper  and  adequate  surface 
drainage,  but  the  cross-section  of  the  street 
was  made  to  conform  to  the  existing  con- 
ditions and  was  not  brought  to  established 
template  requirements..     Proper  ^nd  thor- 
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ough  compacting  of  the  loosened  material 
was  insisted  upon  and  soon  after  the  con- 
tractor started  laying  asphalt  it  was  evident 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  base  prepared 
far  enough  in  advance  of  his  surfacing  gang 
to  prevent  shut-downs  at  the  plant. 

Labor  troubles  gave  the  contractor  an 
opportunity  to  get  ahead  with  his  base  prep- 
aration while  the  asphalt  workers  were  ad- 
justing their  difficulties,  and  with  an  in- 
creased force  on  the  regrading  he  was  able 
to  finish  his  original  contracts  with  very 
little  additional  delay. 

New  Contracts 

When  his  first  street  was  completed,  the 
property  owners  on  various  other  streets 
that  needed  resurfacing  presented  petitions 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  asking  that 
their  streets  be  given  the  same  treatment, 
and  further  assuring  the  Board  and  the  En- 
gineer of  their  approval  of  the  work  in 
hand.  Plans  having  been  prepared  in  ad- 
vance for  all  the  work  contemplated,  pro- 


ceedings were  instituted  at  once,  and  be- 
fore the  contractor  had  finished  his  last 
contract  of  the  first  award  he  had  secured 
the  contracts  for  three  additional  streets 
with  a  total  of  27,528  square  yards  at  unit 
prices  slightly  higher  than  his  earlier  bids — 
$1.45  per  square  yard  for  the  surface  and 
20  cents  per  yard  for  the  regrading,  and 
$375  P^r  tori  for  new  material. 

To  avoid  the  delays  that  he  had  encount- 
ered in  the  preparation  of  the  old  pavement, 
the  contractor  offered  in  the  new  work  to 
furnish  the  asphaltic  binder  to  fill  all  de- 
pressions and  shape  the  street  surface  at 
his  bid  price  for  new  material,  provided  he 
could  be  relieved  of  scarifying  the  old  sur- 
face and  loosening  the  top  material.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  procedure  followed 
in  preparing  the  base  for  the  improvement 
of  Tyler  Street,  Adams  Street  and  Virginia 
Street  was  as  follows:  A  strip  equal  in 
width  to  one-tenth  of  the  width  of  the  pave- 
ment was  picked  out  by  hand  at  the  gutter 
line  to  a  depth  varying  from  2^  inches  at 


PAVING  SCENES  FEOM   GARY,  IND. 
1.  Resurfacing  Tyler  Street.     In  the  foreground  is  shown  the  strip  adjacent  to  the  concrete  gutter 
that  has  been  picked  out  by  hand  to  a  depth  of  21/2  inches  and  the  entire  surface  swept  to  receive  the 
binder  course,  which  is  being  laid  in  the  background.      2.  Laying  the  binder  course  on  Tyler   Street. 

3.  The  first  asphalt  pavement  laid  in  Gary  since  1914;    resurfacing   15th  Avenue  at  Madison  Street. 

4.  The  Hetherlngton  &  Berner  asphalt  plant  of  the  Gary  National  Construction  Company  which  did 
much  of  the  paving. 
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the  edge  of  the  concrete  gutter  to  nothing 
at  the  tenth  point  on  each  side  o£  the  street, 
as  shown  in  the  photograph  on  page  195. 
All  loosened  material  in  this  strip,  and  also 
that  resulting  from  breaking  down  large 
protruding  lumps  of  slag  in  the  old  surface, 
were  carefully  swept  up  and  removed. 
All  depressions  were  filled  with  binder 
and  tamped  firmly  and  the  entire 
surface  was  then  covered  with  the  binder 
course  to  a  minimum  thickness  of  i  inch 
and  varying  to  the  thickness  required  to 
give  the  desired  cross-section.  Wherever 
this  thickness  exceeded  3  inches  it  was 
placed  in  two  or  more  layers,  and  each  layer 
carefully  compacted  separately.  This  binder 
course  was  brought  up  to  give  the  proper 
cross-section  and  contour  for  the  surface. 
Determination  was  made  as  to  the  amount 
of  extra  binder  used  by  using  load  tickets 
and  computing  at  the  end  of  each  day  the 
amount  that  had  been  placed  on  the  actual 
yardage  covered  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  the  I  inch  in  the  pavement,  and  final 
settlement  was  based  on  this  agreement. 
Under  this  method,  the  work  was  handled 
much  more  rapidly  and  the  results  obtained 
are  much  more  satisfactory.  There  is  an 
absence  of  waves  in  the  surface  in  the  work 
done  under  the  latter  method  that  seemed 
impossible  to  obtain  where  the  old  pavement 
was  loosened. 

More  Work  Planned 

The  approval  of  the  property  owners  was 


expressed  by  their  petitions  for  additional 
streets,  and  the  approval  of  the  Board  of> 
Public  Works  is  given  to  the  plans  of  the 
Engineer  in  its  orders  to  him  to  continue 
the  work  until  all  the  old  macadam  streets 
that  have  been  worn  out  in  the  building 
of  the  city  of  Gary  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  shall  be  resurfaced  with  asphalt.  Al- 
ready this  year  contracts  have  been  awarded 
for  eight  streets  having  a  total  of  58,050 
yards,  at  a  price  of  $1.91  per  square  yard 
for  the  pavement,  12  cents  per  square  yard 
for  the  regrading,  and  $9.25  per  ton  for 
extra  binder.  Reduced  to  a  cost  per  front 
foot  of  property,  this  amounts  to  $4.02. 
Last  year  the  cost  per  front  foot  varied 
from  $2.98  to  $3.19.  In  addition  to  the 
work  already  awarded,  proceedings  have 
been  completed  and  bids  will  be  received 
on  June  14,  for  40,000  square  yards  addi- 
tional of  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Most  of  the  above  described  work  was 
performed  by  the  Gary  National  Construc- 
tion Company.  The  Park  Board  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  Municipal  Contracting 
and  Supply  Company.  The  work  for  this 
reason  is  very  evenly  split  between  the  two 
contractors.  The  City  Civil  Engineer  is  in 
charge  of  all  the  work,  with  O.  B.  Canaday, 
Assistant  City  Engineer,  directing  the  op- 
eration on  the  ground.  Isaac  Van  Trump, 
of  Chicago,  is  retained  as  asphalt  chemist. 
The  same  organization  operated  in  the  orig- 
inal construction  under  W.  J.  Fulton  as  City 
Engineer,  the  writer  being  his  assistant. 
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The  Inspection  of  Taximeters 

By  George  F.  Austin 

Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AMONG  the  many  perplexing  and  im- 
portant problems  which  confront  the 
weights  and  measures  officials  in 
every  large  city  in  their  efforts  to  safe- 
guard the  public  against  the  dishonesty 
and  unscrupulousness  of  some  dealers  and 
the  ignorant  and  careless  indifference  to  the 
rights  of  the  community  exhibited  by  other 
tradesmen,  the  taximeter  is  perhaps  the  last 
to  receive  attention.  It  is,  however,  in  no- 
wise the  least  in  importance,  since  a  slight 
error  in  the  mechanism  of  a  meter  will  soon 
register  a  fare  which  would  be  burdensome 
if  not  prohibitive  to  the  class  of  people 
who  find  it  convenient  to  use  the  taxicab  as 
a  means  of  transportation. 

Construction  of  the  Taximeter 

The  taximeter  is  a  somewhat  complicated 
piece  of  mechanism  consisting  of  a  metal 
housing  enclosing  a  network  of  shafts,  gears 
and  pinions,  some  of  which  are  interchange- 
able in  order  that  adjustments  may  be  made 
to  suit  various  conditions.  It  resembles  a 
clock,  with  the  exception  that  the  taxi- 
meter, besides  registering  time,  is  required 
to  register  the  number  of  miles  traveled 
by  the  cab,  the  total  money  value  for  the 
entire  trip  in  accordance  with  a  stated  rate 
of  fare,  including  charges  for  baggage  and 
time  spent  in  waiting  at  the  request  of  pas- 
sengers. In  no  instance  may  a  tariff  be 
charged  in  excess  of  the  rate  fixed  by  ordi- 
nahce,  which,  in  Detroit,  is  30  cents  for 
the  first  one-fifth  mile,  and  10  cents  for  each 
additional  one-fifth  mile  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  meter  is  propelled  by  means  of  a 
flexible  wire  cable  connecting  it  to  a 
gear  on  one  of  the  front  wheels  of  the 
cab,  and  the  meter  must  function  properly 
in  connection  with  the  circumference  of  the 
cab  wheel  propelling  the  meter  and  the  ratio 
between  the  wheel  and  the  meter  head. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  degree  of  accur- 
acy in  recording  the  mileage  and  the  fare 
to  be  collected  depend  in  a  very  large  de- 
gree upon  the  care  and  accuracy  displayed 
in  determining  the  circumference  of  the 
cab  wheel  in  service,  and  from  this  the  num^ 
ber  of  revolutions  which  the  wheel  will 
make  in  traveling  a  certain  distance. 


METHOD  or  MARKING  TAXIMETERS 

IN    DETROIT,    MICH.,    AFTER 

TESTING 

Above:      View    from    interior    of    cab. 

Below:     View  from  street,  indicating  34 

X  iVi-incb.  tire,  a  10  to  1  gear  ratio,  a 

tariff  of  66  cents  for  the  first  mile  and  40 

cents    for    each    additional    mile;    or    25 

cents  for  the  first   Y^-mile  and   10   cents 

for   each    additional    V^-mile    or   fraction 

thereof 

This  is  rendered  difficult,  owing  to  the 
different  degrees  of  inflation  maintained  in 
tires  in  usual  service;  hence  it  becomes 
necessary  that  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  mile  for  the  various  sizes  of  tires  be 
predetermined  and  arbitrarily  fixed  as  a 
basis  for  further  computation.  The  method 
used  by  the   Department  of  Weights  and 
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Measures  in  Detroit  in  arriving  at  this  base 
measurement  is  to  visit  the  taxicab  serv- 
ice station,  which,  as  a  rule  uses  a  stand- 
ard size  of  tire  for  all  its  vehicles — for 
example,  34  x  4  inches.  The  cab  wheel 
under  investigation  is  marked  and  caused 
to  be  moved  forward  one  complete  revolu- 
tion, carefully  measuring  the  distance  trav- 
eled. Repeat  this  operation  with  each  cab 
in  service,  and  it  will  be  found  that  these 
measurements  will  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  degree  of  inflation  and  wear  upon  the 
tire  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Hence  the 
average  distance  traveled  of  all  wheels  thus 
tested  is  taken  as  the  true  circumference  for 
all  wheels  equipped  with  a  34  x  4-inch  tire, 
which  is  found  to  be  8  feet,  8  inches,  or  609 
revolutions  per  mile.  Therefore  all  meters 
intended  to  be  used  on  cabs  which  use 
34  X  4-inch  tires  are  standardized  on  the 
basis  of  609  revolutions  per  mile. 

Method  of  Testing 

The  meters  are  detached  from  the  cab 
and  brought  to  the  Sealer's  office  for  in- 
spection. They  must  be  accompanied  by 
information  indicating  the  rate  of  fare,  the 
ratio  between  the  cab  wheel  and  the  meter 
head,  and  the  size  of  the  tire  with  which 
the  meter  has  been  adjusted  to  function. 
The  meter  is  then  attached  to  a  motor- 
driven  shaft  upon  which  is  installed  an  ac- 
curate revolution  counter,  and  subjected  to 
a  test  of  ID  miles.  If  the  true  mileage  and 
tariff  are  properly  recorded,  the  meter  is 
then  removed  from  the  testing  block  and 
watched  through  several  periods  of  waiting 
time.  If  no  errors  develop,  the  meter  is 
then  sealed  with  an  aluminum  tag  and  a 


leaded  wire  seal  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
case  cannot  be  opened  without  breaking 
the  seal.  The  metal  tag  extends  above  the 
top  of  the  meter  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
face  showing  the  words  "Tested  and 
Sealed"  and  the  date  of  inspection  will  be 
visible  to  the  occupants  of  the  cab,  while 
the  opposite  side,  indicating  the  size  of  tire 
used,  the  ratio  between  the  wheel  and  the 
meter  head,  and  the  rate  of  fare,  is  exposed 
to  the  street  for  the  information  of  the  in- 
specting officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  observe 
taxicabs  in  service  on  the  streets  and  see 
that  the  meters  are  sealed  and  that  they  are 
installed  upon  cabs  with  the  proper  tariff 
and  wheel  measurement  for  which  the  meter 
has  been  inspected. 

A  tolerance  of  2  per  cent  is  allowed  on 
meters  registering  slow,  but  no  tolerance  is 
permitted  on  meters  registering  fast,  be- 
cause the  meters  are  adjusted  to  register 
the  fare  for  each  quarter-mile  in  advance; 
hence  if  a  meter  should  register  the  fare  for 
the  second  quarter-mile  before  the  first 
quarter  had  been  fully  covered,  there  would 
be  a  possibility  of  a  passenger's  being 
charged  for  a  full  quarter-mile  for  which 
he  had  received  no  service. 

Taximeters  require  almost  constant  super- 
vision to  prevent  the  drivers  from  tamper- 
ing with  them  to  their  own  advantage;  for 
example,  a  broken  glass  on  the  face  of  the 
meter  would  not  stand  out  as  a  danger  sig- 
nal to  the  average  traveler,  yet  with  the 
glass  face  broken  the  driver  is  enabled 
to  manipulate  the  meter  to  suit  his  own  con- 
venience. This  is  only  one  of  many  ways 
in  which  the  drivers  may  interfere  with  the 
correct  operation  of  the  taximeter. 
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BONDING 


Municipal  Finance 

ACCOUNTING 


TAXATION 


Centralized  Municipal  Purchasing 


THE  purchasing  of  all  municipal  sup- 
plies by  one  central  office  accomplishes 
many  good  purposes,  and  this  article 
will  deal  with  them  in  order  of  their  value 
to  the  average  municipality.  Centralized 
purchasing  eliminates  waste,  for  the  pur- 
chasing agent  keeps  the  perpetual  inventory 
of  all  departments  against  overstocking  as 
well  as  undersupplying.  Each  order  is 
signed  by  the  auditor  or  controller,  and 
finally  by  the  mayor  or  manager,  thus  cen- 
tralizing the  usual  scattered  responsibility. 
Transfers  from  departments  overstocked  to 
those  undersupplied  are  better  accomplished 
through  one  central  office. 

Centralized  purchasing  eliminates  over- 
•drafts.  Every  outstanding  order  is  on  rec- 
ord at  all  times,  while  without  such  cen- 
tralization thousands  of  dollars  are  in  un- 
recorded obligations,  thus  preventing  a  true 
financial  statement,  as  well  as  encouraging 
•deficits  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  incoming  administration. 
Prior  to  executive  approval,  each  order  is 
placed  as  an  encumbrance  against  its  par- 
ticular appropriation  by  the  auditor,  like  a 
certified  check,  thus  making  overdrafts  im- 
possible, as  well  as  insuring  funds  ^for 
prompt  payment. 

Centralized  purchasing  secures  lowest 
prices.  It  is  common  knowledge,  and  al- 
most any  seller  will  admit,  that  centralized 
and  combined  purchases  will  bring  about 
lower  prices  and  quicker  deliveries  than 
many  small  purchases.  There  is  abundant 
proof  on  record  in  our  cities  where  one 
department  is  paying  33  to  100  per  cent 
more  for  the  same  make  of  goods  than  an- 
other department,  and  often  even  when  pur- 
chasing from  the  same  dealer.  The  aver- 
age city  takes  a  month  or  more  to  audit  and 
pay  a  bill,  not  only  losing  all  cash  discounts 
but  also  discouraging  keen  competition  on 
quick  turnovers,  whereas  by  centralized 
purchasing,  minus  red  tape,  a  bill  can  be 
paid  in  ten  minutes,  and  special  concessions 
of  as  high  as  10  per  cent  are  frequent.  By 
a  systematic  record  of  annual  requirements 


for  all  departments  the  purchasing  agent 
is  at  all  times  prepared  to  clinch  an  attrac- 
tive proposition,  due  to  seasonal  or  market 
conditions,  as  well  as  arrange  deliveries  so 
as  not  to  tie  up  money  unnecessarily  and 
yet  assure  a  satisfactory  supply  at  all  times. 

Centralized  purchasing  reduces  expendi- 
tures. Knowing  that  his  executive  passes 
on  all  requisitions,  a  department  head  will 
not  buy  as  much  as  he  might  if  he  felt  there 
was  no  check  upon  him.  Efficient  purchas- 
ing and  inspection  assures  first  grade  of 
materials,  as  well  as  full  measure — other- 
wise the  seller  knows  he  will  receive  no  re- 
peat orders.  The  joint  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  department  head,  the  pur- 
chasing agent,  and  the  executive  often  leads 
to  the  securing  of  a  better  article  on  first 
cost,  or  a  substitute  which  would  fill  the 
need,  while  if  the  department  head  had  to 
rely  on  his  own  decision  entirely,  the  wrong 
selection  might  more  often  be  the  result. 

Centralized  purchasing  eliminates  graft. 
If  the  purchasing  agent  is  selected  by  merit, 
rather  than  by  politics,  he  will  be  of  the 
class  above  grafting.  A  real  purchasing 
agent  always  has  his  own  advancement  in 
view,  and  knows  that  one  dishonest  act 
will  wreck  his  entire  career.  Sellers  are 
generally  afraid  to  even  suggest  graft  to  a 
municipal  purchasing  executive  for  fear  of 
losing  all  future  chances  to  sell  to  him. 

Centralized  purchasing  saves  the  tax- 
payer's money.  The  salary  of  the  full-time 
purchasing  agent  is  much  less  than  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  hours  wasted  during  a 
year  by  all  the  score  of  higher-priced  offi- 
cials who  are  forced  to  worry  over  such  de- 
tails in  our  average  cities,  not  to  mention 
the  time  lost  from  their  real  capacities.  A 
large  number  of  the  cities  now  maintaining 
centralized  purchasing  departments  ihave 
proved  that  the  2  per  cent  discount  for  pay- 
ment of  bills  within  10  days  more  than 
offsets  the  salary  of  the  official.  This  2  per 
cent  in  10  days  is  equivalent  to  36  per  cent 
a  year,  but  it  is  an  unheard  of  and  an  im- 
possible proposition  in  the  great  majority 
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Northern  Rotary  Pumps 


For  Water  Works  Service 


^  The  same  exclusive  patented  features  that  make  the 
**Northern"  so  popular  in  Fire  Service  make  our  pumps 
unusually  dependable  in  Water  Works  service. 

fl  Ask  about  our  "Spare  Unit*'  plan  that  insures  unin- 
terrupted service. 

fl  Send  for  our  Catalog  that  tells  w^hy. 


NORTHERN  FIRE  APPARATUS  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  NORTHERN  EQUIPMENTS.  TRAILER  PUMPS,  FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS. 
CHEMICAL  ENGINES  AND  SUPPLIES. 
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of  our  American  cities,  simply  because  of 
antiquated  systems  that  no  business  con- 
cern would  think  of  using.  The  trade  dis- 
counts which  are  available  but  are  being 
passed  up  by  our  cities  are  astonishing.  In 
one  city  of  under  40,000  these  discounts 
totalled  nearly  $20,000  in-  one  year;  in  an- 
other larger  city  it  was  $33,000,  and  in  one 
of  our  second  ten  cities  it  was  $100,000. 

Besides  the  advantages  outlined  above, 
centralized  purchasing  promotes  general 
efficiency.  In  these  days  price  is  often  the 
second  question,  delivery  being  of  prime 
importance.  Here  surely  none  can  deny  the 
advantage  of  centralized  purchasing.  A 
follow-up  system  on  all  outstanding  orders, 
a  tickler  on  tardy  invoices,  a  knowledge  of 
available  sources  of  supply  and,  lastly,  a 
constant  touch  on  transportation,  embar- 
goes, etc.,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  lack 
of  anything  resembling  system  under  the 
old  order.  Forms  play  a  most  important 
part  in  efficient  purchasing.  First,  there  is 
no  need  of  the  six  to  ten  copy  sets  so  often 
seen,  for  by  a  proper  system  several  copies 


can  be  made  to  work  double  purposes.  On 
the  requisition,  quotation  and  invoices  the 
original  and  one  copy  only  is  required;  and 
for  the  order  the  original  and  three  copies 
will  answer  every  need  that  can  arise.  The 
forms  for  order,  supply  and  quotation  rec- 
ords, requisition  index,  etc.,  can  all  be  ac- 
commodated on  4  by  6-inch  cards.  Not  once 
in  ninety  times  do  we  find  the  need  of  more 
than  ten  double  spaces  on  an  order  sheet, 
yet  we  find  cities  still  wasting  money  on 
large  and  unwieldy  order  forms.  For  filing 
purposes  especially,  all  forms  should  be  of 
uniform  size  but  of  varying  colors.  Half 
letter  size  will  be  found  to  work  best  for  all 
purposes,  and  just  one  example  need  be 
cited — the  fact  that  several  thousand  in- 
voices of  that  size  can  be  vertically  filed  in 
a  single  small  drawer  and  always  in  im- 
mediate reach,  while  the  cities  still  backing; 
up  vouchers  of  all  sizes  from  2-inch  t& . 
legal  cap  will  soon  have  to  use  step-ladders- 
to  do  their  filing. 

C.  A.  BINGHAM,        ' 

City  Manager,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


The  Continuation  of  the  River  Front 
Improvement  at  Albany 

By  Frank  R.  Lanagan 

.City  Engineer,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  improvement  of  the  river  front  of 
the  city  of  Albany  has  embraced  many 
separate  but  related  projects,  all  of 
which  were  practically  completed  before 
the  war,  except  six  short  blocks  from  the 
Albany  end  of  the  approach  to  the  Hudson 
Bridge  northerly  to  Madison  Avenue.  The 
Hudson  Bridge,  spanning  the  Hudson  River 
between  Albany  and  Rensselaer,  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  Boston  and  New  York 
and  places  north  and  west  of  Albany.  The 
thousands  of  automobiles  which  come  to 
and  go  through  Albany  use  this  main  con- 
necting artery  of  travel,  and  it  is  important 
that  they  should  not  have  their  good  impres- 
sions of  Albany  impaired  by  the  contiguous 
unimproved  portion  of  the  river  front. 

The  improvements  authorized  and  con- 
templated on  the  part  of  the  city  consist  in 
the  acquirement  of  all  the  property  between 
Broadway  and  the  river,  together  with  all 


dock  and  wharfage  rights,  development  of 
park  and  recreational  areas  on  the  property 
so  acquired,  construction  of  dock  walls, 
platforms  and  any  needed  superstructures, 
extension  and  paving  of  Quay  Street  as  a 
marginal  street  along  the  river,  and  the 
widening,  paving  and  general  improvement 
of  Broadway. 

The  direct  route  for  automobilists  from 
the  bridge  approach  to  the  center  of  the 
city  is  through  Broadway,  and  as  the  pres- 
ent block  pavement  to  Madison  Avenue  was 
laid  fifty-two  years  ago,  its  condition 
naturally  reflects  its  age.  The  repaving  of 
this  section  of  Broadway  would  have  been 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  section 
north  of  Madison  Avenue  which  was 
widened  and  improved  in  1916  had  it  not 
been  that  conditions  then  mitigated  against 
a  proper  improvement.  These  conditions 
are  now,  through  the  joint  endeavors  of  the 
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Mueller  Lead  Flanging  Machine 

This  hand-operated,  direct-drive  MUEiLLER  Machine  E-177 
is  so  perfect  in  mechanical  detail  that  with  it  anyone  can 
make  lead  flange  connections  easily,  quickly  and  economically 
—either  at  the  bench  or  the  machine  can  be  attached  to  a  board 
for  portable  work— and  can  be  used  in  either  a  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal position.    W^rite  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  MUELLER  MFG.  CO..  DECATUR.  (LL..  Phone  Bell  153 

Water.  Plumbina  and  Gas  Brass  Goods  and  Tools. 

New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St.  <,•«.-,-       ^  San  Francisco.  635  Mission  St. 

Phone  Watkins  5397  Samia,  Ontario,  Canada  Phone  Sutter  3577 

Mueller  Metals  Co.,  Pt.  Huron,  Mich.,  Makers  of  Red  Tip  Brass  and  Copper  Rod  and  Tub- 
ing; Forgings  and  Castings  in  Brass,  Bronze  and  Aluminum;  also  Screw  Machined  Products. 
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city  officials  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
about  to  be  overcome. 

The  Bridge  Approach 

The  most  bothersome  condition  is  the 
approach  to  the  Albany  end  of  the  Hudson 
Bridge.  It  is  narrow,  the  grade  is  steep, 
the  planked  roadway  is  slippery  in  wet 
weather,  the  turn  into  Broadway  is  a  right- 
angle  turn  with  an  obstructed  view,  and  the 
overhang  of  the  trolley  cars  in  making  the 
turn  takes  up  practically  the  whole  road- 
way. The  same  conditions  exist  on  the 
Rensselaer  approach.  Since  its  construc- 
tion the  bridge  and  its  approaches  have 
been  privately  owned,  and  tolls  have  been 
collected  from  pedestrians  and  vehicles  up 
to  1919,  when,  because  of  its  being  a  con- 
necting link  on  an  important  through  route 
in  the  state  highway  system,  the  state  of 
New  York  acquired  title  to  the  bridge  and 
made  it  free.  Under  private  ownership  the 
city  could  not  secure  from  the  bridge  own- 
ers the  necessary  cooperation  in  their  im- 
provement of  the  approach,  to  dovetail  it 
with  the  city's  widening  and  repaving  of 
Broadway.  Under  state  ownership,  how- 
ever, cooperation  has  been  secured  through 
a  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor,  authorizing  and 
appropriating  funds  for  both  the  Albany 
and  the  Rensselaer  approaches. 

The  State  Engineer  and  the  City  Engi- 
neer have  jointly  agreed  on  the  plans  and 
together  have  overcome  all  the  objections 
to  the  present  conditions  at  the  Albany  ap- 
proach. The  city  will  raise  the  grade  of 
Broadway  to  reduce  the  grade  of  the  ap- 
proach and  will  give  such  land  to  the  state 
as  may  be  needed  to  the  north  of  the  ap- 
proach to  widen  the  approach  and  make  a 
rounded  and  easy  turn  into  Broadway  in 
the  direction  of  greatest  travel.  The  build- 
ing which  now  dangerously  obstructs  the 
view  will  be  acquired  by  the  city  and  razed. 
The  street  railway  tracks  will  be  laid  on  a 
large  radius,  trolley  cars  and  vehicles  will 
be  able  to  pass  each  other,  and  there  can 
be  a  free  movement  of  traffic  in  each  direc- 
tion. 

Under  an  agreement  made  in  1913  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Company,  the  railroad  is  to  elevate  its 
through-tracks  from  the  bridge  approach 
northerly.  This  will  necessitate  a  retaining 
wall  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  Delaware 


and  Hudson  Company  on  the  west  side  of 
Broadway.  To  cooperate  with  the  city  and 
to  avoid  the  future  necessity  of  taking  up 
any  portion  of  the  new  pavement,  the  rail- 
road company  has  already  started  the  work 
of  driving  piles  and  putting  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wall.  The  street  elevation  of 
the  concrete  wall  will  be  so  paneled  and 
finished  that  the  appearance  will  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  sight  and  in  harmony  with  the 
other  structures  along  the  river  front  and 
especially  with  the  retaining  walls  to  be 
constructed  by  the  state  for  the  new  and 
widened  bridge  approach. 

The  widening  and  improvement  of  Broad- 
way and  of  the  bridge  approach  is  more 
urgently  needed  now  than  the  other  work 
contemplated  for  the  extension  of  the  river 
front  improvement,  and  it  is  expected  that 
much  can  be  accomplished  this  year. 

Park  Improvements 

The  city  has  already  acquired  title  to 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  property 
between  Broadway  and  the  river,  together 
with  the  dock  and  wharfage  rights  along 
the  river,  and  the  remainder  is  now  going 
through  condemnation.  A  portion  of  this 
property  along  Broadway  will  be  used  to 
widen  Broadway  from  55  feet  to  76  feet,  a 
portion  to  widen  and  extend  Quay  Street  as 
a  marginal  street  along  the  river,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  developed,  for  the  present 
at  least,  into  park  and  recreational  areas. 
In  connection  with  studies  now  being  made 
of  the  industrial  possibilities  of  the  south- 
ern section  of  the  city,  it  may  be  found 
wiser  eventually  to  use  this  property,  now 
intended  to  be  developed  into  a  park  and 
recreational  area,  for  industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes  because  of  its  proximity 
to  water  and  rail  transportation.  Thus  the 
park  development  planned  for  the  present 
is  a  modest  one  until  the  future  use  of  the 
property  can  be  determined. 

Riverside  Park,  created  in  1903,  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  larger  area  now  being  ac- 
quired. The  concrete  retaining  walls  en- 
closing it  make  the  general  level  of  River- 
side Park  higher  than  the  adjacent  streets, 
and  because  of  the  expense  of  similarly  de- 
veloping the  areas  on  either  side  they  will 
be  treated  as  separate  units,  the  one  unit  ad- 
jacent to  the  bridge  approach  to  be  set  aside 
as  a  children's  playground.  It  is  intended 
to  erect  a  pavilion,  construct  a  wading  pool, 
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Tarvia  will  save 
the  country^s  roads 

ALL    over    the    United    States    there     are 
L  thousands  of   road  commissioners  facing 
the  prospect  of  having  to  build  new   roads  at 
the  present  high  cost  of  construction. 

And  all  around  them  are  miles  and  miles  of 
old  gravel  and  macadam  roads,  not  in  them- 
selves equal  to  traffic  conditions,  but  which 
can  be  made  serviceable  if  they  are  repaired 
and  given  a  Tarvia  treatment. 

Some  Michigan  roads,  illustrated  herewith, 
show  how  easily  and  economically  old  roads 
can  be  salvaged  with  Tarvia. 

One  road,  for  instance,  was  so  bad  that  the 
Township  Board  decided  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  rebuild  it  at  the  cost  of  a  new  road, 
but  after  seeing  results  obtained  on  other  roads, 
decided  to  patch  and  treat  with    'Tarvia-B" 


West  Michigan  I'lkc,  Vnn  Binen  County. 
Michigan.  Waterbound  macadam  roadway 
treated  with  "Tarvia-B"  in  1918and  1919.  Part 
of  a  15  mile  stretch  of  Tarviated  roadway. 


and  stone 
when  new. 


chips,   and- 
they  say. 


the  road  is  better  than 


It  is  just  as  easy  for  your  community  to  beat  the 
higfh  cost  of  new  roads  by  saving  and  restoring  your 
old  ones.  It  is  almost  a  crime  to  neglect  your  old 
roads  and  let  them  go  from  bad  to  worse,  when  Tarvia 
treatment  can  be  applied  so  easily  and  cheaply. 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation  for  restoring  old 
roads  and  building  new  ones.  With  it  you  can  also 
widen  your  narrow  roads  by  adding  Tarvia  macadam 
shoulders.  It  provides  a  smooth,  dustless,  mudless, 
waterproof,  traffic-and-frost-proof  roadway  at  moderate 
first  cost  and  with  the  minimum  upkeep  expense. 

"Tarvia-KP"  is  a  cold  treatment  for  patching 
existing  roads  of  every  type.  It  fills  up  worn  places, 
restores  broken  shoulders  and  edges  and  keeps  the  road 
always  at  the  top-notch  of  condition. 

Let  our  engineers  advise  you  how  to  salvage  your 
old  roads  with  Tarvia,  at  very  attractive  costs. 


Illustrated  Booklets  free  on  request 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as 
road  authorities.  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a 
Special  Service  Department  which  keeps  up  to  tne  min- 
ute on  all  road  problems.  If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest 
office  regarding  road  conditions  or  problems  in  your 
vicinity,  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of 
experienced  engineers.  This  service  is  free  for  the 
asking.      If  you  want  better  roads  and  tower  taxes,  this 
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DESIGN  FOB    CONTINTJATION   OF   RIVEK  FRONT  IMPROVEMENT   AT   ALBANT,   N.   Y. 


and  furnish  it  with  sand-boxes  and  suitable 
playground  apparatus.  The  present  River- 
side Park  unit  is  to  be  set  aside  as  a  sitting- 
down  park,  and  in  the  center  a  band-stand 
with  a  public  comfort  station  underneath  is 
to  be  constructed.  The  remaining  plot  or 
area  to  the  north  is  to  be  used  simply  as  a 
passing-through  park. 

Dock  Facilities 

All  the  dock  and  wharfage  rights,  to- 
gether with  the  concrete  dock  walls  and 
terminal  buildings  along  the  present  im- 
proved river  front,  are  owned  by  the  city 
and  leased  to  the  various  established  steam- 
boat companies,  and  certain  sections  are 
available  for  the  use  of  transient  vessels. 
The  policy  of  public  ownership  of  the 
docks  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  present 
continuation  of  the  river  front  improve- 
ment.    The  concrete  dock  wall  to  be  con- 


structed southerly  along  that  portion  of 
the  river  front  now  being  acquired  will  be 
similar  in  type  to  those  already  constructed, 
except,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the 
bridge,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  used 
by  comparatively  small  vessels,  and  conse- 
quently the  elevation  of  the  top  of  the 
dock  will  be  placed  at  a  lower  level 
to  better  accommodate  the  smaller  boats. 
There  is  no  established  steamboat  line  not 
already  provided  with  a  berth,  and  this 
stretch  of  dock  will  be  available  for  tran- 
sient vessels,  for  instance,  boats  loaded  with 
building  materials  of  various  kinds.  Such 
freight  will  require,  at  the  most,  only  cov- 
ered sheds  for  over-night  storage.  Most  of 
the  freight  will  be  loaded  or  unloaded  di- 
rectly from  truck  to  boat  or  vice  versa, 
and  for  this  reason  the  Quay  Street  pave- 
ment will  be  constructed  to  the  dock  wall, 
and    freight    platforms    will    be    omitted. 


LOOKlNo        u   ii£   ON  BROADWAY,  ALBANY,  A  S5-F00T  STREET,  WHICH  IS  TO  BE  WIDENED 

TO  76  FEET,  WITH  A  56-FOOT  PAVED  WAY  OP  DRESSED  GRANITE  BLOCKS 
The  property  at  the  left,  between  Broadway  and  the  Hudson  RiTor,  is  being  acquired  by  the  city  to  be 

converted  into  a  riverside  park 
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jrlesK  .and  Blood,  just  like  us 


T"\  THEN  the  prison  fire  gong  sounded 
VV  through  the  cheerless  silences,  the  young 
guard  pictured  those  long  rows  of  cells  alive 
with  fear — blind  fear  that  made  men  helplessly 
beat  their  fists  raw  against  the  iron  bars. 

The  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  "after 
all  they  are  flesh  and  blood  just  like  me." 

"If  I  were  the  warden,"  he  thought,  "Id  let 
them  out.  It  isn't  fair  not  to  give  them  a  chance." 

Just  as  he  reached  the  nearest  fire  station 
shrieks  came  down  to  him  from  the  barred 
windows  above.  As  other  watchmen  were 
already  unreeling  the  hose  he  raced  on  by  tc 
wards  the  old  East  Wing  where  the  danger 
seemed  greatest. 

The  warden  called  him  back — "Never  mind 
that  part,  Anderson.  Take  this  hose,  and  use 
it,  boy.  Don't  let  the  blaze  reach  the  stairway, 
or  we'll  have  to  open  the  cells." 


He  did  as  ordered  but  all  the  time  he  kept 
looking  towards  the  East  Wing. 

Just  as  he  feared,  the  old  timbers  caught  at 
last.  He  heard  them  crackling,  sa-w  the  flames 
leap  and  then  as  suddenly  die  down  again. 

"It's  the  sprinklers,"  cried  the  warden,  "I 
knew  we  could  count  on  them.  We  should 
have  had  them  everywhere." 

Last  November,  two  great  prisons  were  swept  by  fire. 
Others  will  burn  this  year.  Now  and  then  the  barred  and 
bolted  sleeping  quarters  bum,  and  lives  are  cruelly  sacri- 
ficed. Are  you  waiting  for  that  to  happen,  before  insuring 
their  safety  ? 

All  modem  thought  and  many  organizations  are  work- 
ing to  make  men  and  women  prisoners  into  good  Amer- 
ican Citizens.  It's  a  big  job — but  it's  succeeding  mightily. 
The  best  officials  want  the  best  for  their  inmates.  They 
know  that  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  give  adequate 
protection  to  all  parts  of  buildings.  Won'tyou  help  them? 
Read—  "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy" 

Write  us  for  "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy"  and  learn  the 
truth.  How  about  the  penal  institutions  of  YOUR  town  ?  Write  u* 
and  ask  about  them.  Address,  Grinnell  Company,  Inc.,  283  We»t 
Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:       ^^c-^J^^.o-       PROVIDENCE,  R.   I. 

Complete  Engineering  and  Construction  Service  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 
Industrial  Piping,  Heating  and  Power  Equipments.    Fittings,  Pipe,  Valves. 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM-^  When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts, 
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Water- Works  Extensions  and 
Improvements 

A  Plan  of  Action  Outlined  for  Municipalities  and  Engineers 

By  P.  H.  Norcross 

Of  Norcross  &  Keis,  Consulting  Engineers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


IN  the  design  of  all  water  utilities,  it  is 
axiomatic  that  the  first  consideration 
should  be  the  quality  of  the  supply. 
Next,  it  should  be  ample  as  to  quantity  and 
pressure  to  meet  all  reasonable  require- 
ments for  fire  protection  and  domestic  and 
industrial  service. 

The  designing  engineer  of  a  public  water- 
works begins  by  making  certain  basic  as- 
sumptions   and   preliminary    figures,    as   a 
set-up  or  forecast  for  the  proposed  work, 
ramifying  and  enlarging  the  plan  as  the 
problem  grows,  under  careful  study,  "until 
it  is  submitted  to  the  municipality  as  a  pre- 
liminary   plan."      The    original,    or    pre- 
liminary plans,   are    further   changed   and 
modified  to  meet  local  conditions,  and  by  the 
time  construction   work   is   started   it  has 
been  emasculated  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
ofttimes  bears  only  slight  resemblance  to 
the  preliminary.    During  construction  other 
changes  are  necessitated   for  the  sake  of 
economy,  and  by  unforeseen  conditions.  To 
furnish  fire  protection,  it  is  of  course  im- 
portant to  provide  emergency  or  duplicate 
equipment  and   mains   of  larger  diameter 
than  would  be  required  for  domestic  and 
industrial  consumption.    For  the  protection 
of  the  fire  insurance  companies,  as  well  as 
the  public,  the  insurance  companies  have 
established  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters and  other  similar  bodies,  which 
maintain   large   engineering   organizations, 
one  of  whose  functions  is  to  cooperate  with 
the  municipalities  in  the  planning  of  their 
water-supply  utilities,  and  assist  them  in  the 
design,   arrangement    and   construction   of 
water  plants,  specifically  as  applies  to  fire 
protection.     This  necessarily  suggests  that 
in  the  design  of  all  public  water-supplies, 
either  privately  or  municipally  owned,  co- 
operation  and   harmony   with    the   under- 
writers, who  furnish  expert  service  and  ad- 
vice to  the  designing  engineer  and  the  city 
without  charge  and  thus  provide  invaluable 
assistance   in   design   and   construction,   is 
essential. 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  a  water-works  prop- 
erty, as  applicable  to  domestic  and  indus- 
trial service  on  the  one  hand  and  fire  pro- 
tection on  the  other.  Some  authorities  have 
arbitrarily  apportioned  these  costs,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  investment  required  for  each 
service,  as  follows: 

30  to  35  per  cent  chargeable  to  city  fire  pro- 
tection 

65  to  70  per  cent  chargeable  to  industrial 
and  domestic  service 

Studies  of  Water-Supply  Problems 

In  the  study  of  the  average  water-supply 
problem  the  order  or  procedure  in  regard  to 
its  design  is  usually  as  follows: 

1.  The  selection  of  the  source  of  supply 

2.  Determination  of  method  of  bringing  it 

to  the  city 

3.  The  planning  of  pumping  stations,  puri- 

fication systems  and  reservoirs 

4.  Distribution 

After  having  designed  and  constructed 
the  water-works  system  in  accordance  with 
this  general  outline,  the  next  and  most  im- 
portant step  is  to  convert  the  property  into 
a  going  concern  by  connecting  it  with  the 
consumer.  After  construction  and  before 
being  operated,  the  property  may  be  termed 
only  the  "barebones"  or  "skeleton"  of 
the  plant.  To  breathe  life  and  activity  into 
it,  it  is  essential  that  it  have  consumers  at- 
tached, as  it  is  only  after  this  latter  condi- 
tion exists  that  the  water-works  property 
becomes  a  going  entity. 

The  Distribution  System 

In  planning  the  distribution  system  it  is 
advisable  to  lay  the  distribution  mains  in 
such  location  as  will  provide  easy  access 
for  potential  customers,  so  that  they  may 
obtain  water  without  large  initial  expendi- 
tures for  service  connections.  Naturally, 
the  wise  and  experienced  operator  will  first 
endeavor  to  secure  as  large  a  revenue  as  is 
possible.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
provide  sufficient  income  to  pay  fixed  and 
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Have  You  Ever  Stopped 
To  Figure  Out 

the  many  advantages  of  half  round  flat 
bottom  culvert  pipe  for  city  use?  We  make 
this  type  of  culvert  from  "Genuine  Open 
Hearth  Iron"  and  they  can  be  readily  used 
when  the  fill  is  not  sufficiently  heavy  to 
permit  the  use  of  the  right  size  of  round 
riveted  pipe  for  the  capacity  needed.  The 
bottom  sections  can  be  had  in  lengths  of 
6,  8,  10  and  12  feet,  thereby  giving  a  more 
rigid  culvert  than  if  the  bottom  were  made 
of  shorter  sections.  The  top  sections  on  the 
other  hand  are  made  in  multiples  of  two 
feet.  When  a  pipe  becomes  clogged  it  is 
easy  to  dig  down  and  lift  the  two  foot  top 
section  where  the  stoppage  exists  after 
which  the  top  section  can  be  replaced  with- 
out the  necessity  of  digging  up  the  whole 
pipe  or  stopping  traffic  altogether. 

Let  us  have  your  address  so  we  can  send 
further  particulars. 


^fe  NEWPORT  CULVERT 


542  West  10th  Street 


NEWPORT.  KY 
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operating  charges,  amortize  bonds,  deprecia- 
tion and  funds  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments, without  burdensome  taxation.  To 
do  this  it  ofttimes  becomes  necessary  to 
make  numerous  long  extensions  of  small 
service  mains  at  minimum  first  cost.  The 
customer  is  not  always  located  adjacent  to 
the  distribution  system  nor  within  the  city 
limits.  The  suburban  demand  is  growing 
larger  each  year,  and  is  brought  about  by 
two  factors:  first,  the  desire  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  a  home  near  or  outside  the  city 
limits,  away  from  noise  and  dirt;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  logical  development  of  industrial 
plants  in  remote  districts  and  outside  the 
corporate  limits,  influenced  by  moderate- 
priced  property,  large  enough  for  future 
extensions  and  under  low  taxation.  This 
"outside"  business  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions in  the  last  ten  years  that  with 
many  properties  a  proper  allocation  of  the 
output  would  be  60  to  70  per  cent  for  city 
service,  and  30  to  40  per  cent  for  outside 
service. 

Few  of  our  water-works  systems  were 
designed  to  meet  such  requirements.  The 
location  of  pumping  plants  and  the  size  and 
arrangement  of  distribution  have  not  been 
forecast  to  meet  these  conditions,  and  with 
the  older  and  less  modern  water  properties 
the  operator  is  at  his  wits'  end  to  give  serv- 
ice and  maintain  a  proper  financial  balance. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has,  of  course, 
been  impracticable  to  plan  for  economical 
future  extensions  and  improvements,  as 
experience  has  proved  that  because  of  ex- 
cessive initial  cost  and  consequent  heavy 
fixed  charges  only  limited  construction  to 
meet  original  requirements  is  practicable. 
Summarizing:  the  enormous  increase  in 
urban  population,  the  gradual  but  expanding 
industrialization  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  cessation  of  nearly  all  new  construction 
during  the  war,  have  precipitated  an  added 
burden  on  all  public  water-works  proper- 
ties, so  that  they  are  now  strained  to  the 
breaking  point  to  furnish  supply  and  serv- 
ice and  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands. 

Water-Supply  and  City  Planning 

The  problem  of  city  planning,  which  is 
receiving  so  much  attention  to-day,  in- 
volves the  fundamental  question  of  water- 
supply.  Next  to  air,  water  is  the  element 
most  necessary  to  our  existence,  and  the 
general  public  not  only  asks,  but  requires, 
that  this   ever-increasing  demand  be  met. 


Of  the  various  elements  entering  into  a 
city  plan,  the  water-supply  system  is  one 
of  those  least  susceptible  to  radical  changes, 
because  of  the  great  expense  involved  and 
the  fact  that  present  service,  both  domestic 
and  fire,  must  be  maintained.  Quoting 
from  the  Engineering  News-Record  of  re- 
cent date,  "a  water-works  becomes  more 
complicated  the  larger  it  grows,  and  there 
is  something  more  to  the  problem  than  the 
mere  adding  of  new  equipment." 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  new  and  greater 
problem  for  the  operator  and  the  designing 
engineer  in  the  study  and  preparation  of 
plans  for  extensions  and  improvements. 
Among  others  are  the  rapid  strides  made  in 
water  purification  and  in  the  new  types  of 
pumping  equipment.  These  are  exemplified 
to  a  high  degree  in  modern  plants,  and  the 
operators  of  the  older  and  larger  plants 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  gross  incomes 
can  be  increased,  operating  charges  de- 
creased, and  better  service  rendered  by  the 
installation  of  intelligently  planned  exten- 
sions and  improvements. 

Some  of  the  more  important  elements  of 
a  water  utility  in  which  improvements  have 
been  made  might  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  The  development  of  mechanical  or  rapid 

sand  filtration 

2.  The  utilization  of  rotary  types  of  pumps, 

either  electrically,  steam-  or  oil- 
driven 

3.  Modifications    in    pumping   plant   design 

for  the  purpose  of  providing  greater 
reliability  of  operation 

4.  Installation    of    impounding    reservoirs, 

to  facilitate  purification,  effected  by 
natural  agencies,  such  as  light,  air 
and  sedimentation 

5.  Refinement    of     design    of    coagulating 

basins 

6.  Economic  utilization   of   different   kinds 

of  chemicals  and  equipment  in  the 
treatment  and  softening  of  water 

7.  Unparalleled  growth  of  the  use  of  liquid 

chlorine  for  sterilization  of  water 

8.  Intelligent  design  in  the  location  of  serv- 

ice reservoirs,  booster  stations  and 
elevated  storage 
g.  Utilization  of  wood  and  steel,  in  addi- 
tion to  cast  iron,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  conduits  and  pipes 
10.  Development  of  various  types  and  sizes 
of  measuring  and  detecting  devices 
for  registering  the  amount  of  water 
used  by  different  classes  of  con- 
sumers, thus  effecting  economies  in 
the  use  of  water  for  domestic  and 
industrial  purposes 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the 
Tri-State  Water  and  Light  Association  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia,   May   21,   1920. 
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TRACTORS 


For  City  Grading,  Hauling, 
Road  Making,  Snow  Removal 


Every  winter  the  question  of  snow 
removal  is  of  vital  importance  to  city 
officials,  park  commissioners,  and  in- 
dustrial plants.  The  solution  to  the 
whole  problem  is  in  getting  to  work 
when  the  snow^  storm  commences, 
and  being  able  to  clear  the  snow  faster 
than  it  falls  or  drifts. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  is  the 
one  successful  power  method  for  re- 
moving snow  from  city  streets  and 
country  highways.  It  meets  every 
need  for  a  highly  effective  machine 
capable  of  bucking  snow  drifts,  ice, 
sleet,  working  fast  and  at  a  minimum 
cost. 

The  "Caterpillar"  is  powerful,  fast 
and  active.  It  works  in  crowded  city 
streets,  does  not  damage  the  finest 


road  surface;  instantly  turns  within 
its  own  length.  Built  to  military 
standards  it  operates  day  and  night 
if  necessary,  no  matter  how  low  the 
temperat  ure. 

■^Holt  engineers  have  developed  high  - 
ly  effective  types  of  snow  plows  thus 
providing  a  complete  "Caterpillar" 
snow  removal  outfit. 

Investigate  the  "Caterpillar"  at 
this  time  in  preparedness  against 
snow  blockades  during  the'iwinter 
months.'  Holt  engineers  are  equipped 
to  give  thorough  cooperation  in  all 
municipal  snow  removal  and  road 
building  problems. 

Our  booklet  "Caterpillar"  Per- 
formance will  be  sent  upon  request. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Incorporated 

Peoria,  111.  —  Stockton,  Cal.  —  Spokane,  Wash. 
50  Church  St.,  New  York 
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NeAvs  and  Ideas  for  Commercial 
and  Civic  Organizations 


Stockton,    Calif.,   to   Have    Deep- 
Water  Harbor 

Stockton,  Calif. — Plans  for  a  deep- 
water  harbor  at  Stockton  have  been  worked 
out  by  competent  engineers,  roughly  esti- 
mated to  cost  $4,000,000.  A  complete 
survey  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  but  slightly  more 
than  i6  miles  of  dredging  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  channel  24  feet  deep  from  Stock- 
ton to  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  to  increase 
the  width  of  the  channel  to  300  feet.  Sanc- 
tion for  the  survey  was  given  by  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Board  after  a  hearing  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  members  of  the 
Waterway  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  presented  their  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  project.  At  the  same  time  they 
pledged  the  city  of  Stockton  to  bear  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  work.  Much  work  has 
already  been  done  to  straighten  the  chan- 
nel. Fourteen  cut-offs  have  been  made  in 
the  river,  four  by  the  state  and  ten  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

As  the  Government  requires  definite  har- 
bor plans  when  such  projects  are  submitted, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  opened  negotia- 


tions to  secure  the  best  engineer  available, 
realizing  that  the  value  of  the  plan  would 
rest  largely  on  the  authority  submitting  it. 
The  Chamber  finally  recommended  to  the 
city  an  engineer  extremely  well  qualified  for 
the  work.  This  engineer  was  subsequently 
employed,  and  prepared  comprehensive  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor.  His 
plan  provides  for  two  turning  basins,  one  to 
be  1,000  feet  in  width,  the  other  approxi- 
mately 1,200  feet,  with  a  head  wharf  front- 
age of  1,000  feet.  In  the  meantime  the 
Chamber  has  succeeded  in  securing  all  the 
rights  of  way  necessary  for  a  300-foot 
channel. 

The  Board  of  Army  Engineers  demands 
further  information  regarding  the  territory 
that  will  be  affected  by  the  proposed  chan- 
nel, particularly  in  regard  to  the  movement 
of  freight  in  and  out  of  the  great  interior 
valley  of  California.  Figures  have  been 
prepared  covering  some  of  the  larger  items 
of  tonnage,  but  in  the  preliminary  hearings 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  deal  with  the 
smaller  items  that  would  undoubtedly  move 
by  water  were  the  facilities  provided.  The 
Chamber    has    undertaken    the   task    of   a 


AN  ARTIST'S  DRAWING  OP   THE  HEAD   OF  STOCKTON  CHANNEL  AS   IT  WIIiL  APPEAR  IF 
THE    PLANS    UNDER   DISCUSSION   ARE    ADOPTED 
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Effecting  a  material  saving 

This  1800-gallon  Mack  constant  pressure  flusher 
and  sprinkler  can  he  readily  converted  into  a 
dump  truck  for  winter  work.  Continuous  chassis 
use  means  municipal  truck  economy. 

THE  adaptability  of  the  Mack  direct  driven  pump  and  single 
engine  design  meets  every  municipal  flushing  requirement 
with  materially  less  repair  and  operating  cost.  Their  suc- 
cessful application  to  street-cleaning  problems  is  evidenced 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans,  as  well  as  numerous  other  cities. 

Distinctive  Mack  engineering  features,  combined  with  18 
basic  Mack  patents,  have  developed  the  motor  truck  the 
world  is  talking  about. 

We  offer  two  models  and  twenty  types. 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY 

New  York 
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freight  survey  of  the  val- 
ley and  feels  confident 
that  a  report  of  this  char- 
acter will  prove  conclu- 
sively the  advisability  of 
providing  the  larger  chan- 
nel. 

The  use  to  which  the 
existing  waterway  is  put 
is  shown  by  government 
figures.  Last  year  more 
than  2,000,000  tons  of 
freight  were  carried  on 
the  river,  representing  a 
value  of  $65,000,000.  More 
than  236,000  passengers 
were  carried.  The  citi- 
zens of  Stockton  are 
firmly  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  greater  chan- 
nel and  stand  ready  to 
vote  bonds  to  make  it  a 
reality.  Located  as  it  is 
at  the  lower  end  of  the 
highly  productive  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  served  by  three  trans- 
continental railroads,  the  completion  of  the 
deep-water  channel  will  give  to  Stockton 
advantages  second  to  those  of  no  other  city 
in  the  state. 

GILBERT  KEITLE, 
Publicity    Manager,    Stockton    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce. 

Erie,  Pa.,  Restored  as  a  Lake  Port 

Erie,  Pa. — "Ship  via  Erie — Pennsyl- 
vania's Lake  Port"  was  the  slogan  adopted 
by  the  Erie  Board  of  Commerce  to  further 
the  development  of  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant features  of  work.  Until  Con- 
gressional action  prohibited  joint  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  railroad  and  lake  car- 
riers, Erie  had  a  large  lake  traffic.  The 
task  of  restoring  lake  tonnage  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  city  as  a  maritime 
center  was  a  duty  which  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce imposed  upon  itself  and  which  it  has 
now   succeeded   in  accomplishing. 

The  congested  conditions  of  the  terminals 
in  the  cities  of  the  central  Northwest  has 
greatly  hampered  the  efficiency  of  railroad 
service.  Since  the  restoration  of  lake  traf- 
fic at  the  port  of  Erie,  the  cities  of  Duluth, 
Detroit  and  intervening  points  have  been 
opened  to  largely  extended  traffic,  and  a 
new  means  of  service  has  been  secured. 


A    VIEW    OF    STOCKTON    CHANNEL,    SHOWING    VARIOUS    TYPES 
OF  BIVEE  CRAFT  AT  ANCHOR 

Erie  is  the  only  lake  terminal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  only  lake 
port  of  the  state.  Its  opening  to  lake  traf- 
fic will  result  in  the  development  of  mari- 
time facilities  and  in  the  growth  of  the 
city  industrially  as  well  as  in  population. 

H.  A.  DAVIDSON, 
Secretary,  Erie  Board  of  Commerce. 

Houston's  Vigilance  for  the  Health 
of  Her  School  Children 

Houston,  Tex. — Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  good  health  as  well  as  of  liberty. 
The  Houston  public  schools  have  found 
that  diseases  among  children  can  be  mini- 
mized through  the  operation  of  a  health 
program  calling  for  the  vigilance  of  a  corps 
of  trained  nurses  and  a  city  school  phy- 
sician. 

Houston  has  24,000  school  children  and 
49  city  school  buildings.  Each  of  the  twelve 
nurses  has  supervision  over  a  certain  num- 
ber of  schools.  The  nurses  visit  the  schools 
constantly  and  keep  up  a  daily  health  in- 
spection service.  A  child  that  is  found  to 
be  infected  with  any  disease  is  immediately 
sent  home,  and  if  the  parents  of  the  child 
are  not  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
physician,  they  may  have  the  child  treated 
at  the  free  clinic  maintained  by  the  city 
school  system.    Any  child  with  skin  disease. 
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Otterson  Auto-Eductor 
Cleans  Catch  Basins 

Saves  Time-Money-Lrabor 


The  Otterson  Auto-Eductors  are  saving  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  to  the  following 
cities  now  using  them : — 


Seattle.  Wash.,  i  machine 
Portland,  Ore.,  i  machine 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  i  machine 
Chicago,  111.,  I  machine 
Chicago,  111.,   repeat  order,  6  machines 
Chicago  Park  Board,  I  machine 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  2  machines 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  repeat  order,  3  ma- 
chines 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  i  machine 
Indianapolis,     Ind.,     repeat     order, 

I  machine 
Louisville,  Ky.,  i  machine 
Louisville,  Ky.,  repeat  order,  i  ma- 
chine 


Akron,  Ohio,  i  machine 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  i  machine 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  i  machine 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  i  machine 
Providence.  R.  I.,  i  machine 
Providence,  R.  I.,  repeat  order,  i  ma- 
chine 
Richmond,  Va.,  i  machine 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  i  machine 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  I  machine 
U.  S.  Army  Camps: 
Camp  Meade 
Camp  Gordon 
Camp  Lee 
Honolulu,  H.  I. 


Efficient,  economical  and  sanitary  in  operation.     Cleans  catch  basins  in  from  four  to 

twenty  minutes : 

BQuipment   mounted   on   any   5=TOIV 
Chassis   of   suitable  standard   make. 

THE  OTTERSON  AUTO-EDUCTOR  CO. 


817  FAIRBANKS  BLDG. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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infected  tonsils,  defective  vision,  bad  teeth, 
or  other  disease  immediately  comes  under 
the  eye  of  the  school  nurse.  When  the 
child  is  sent  home,  the  nurse  may  visit  the 
home  and  direct  the  treatment  if  the  case  is 
of  a  malignant  type.  The  child  is  required 
to  secure  a  health  certificate  from  the  city 
school  physician  before  it  is  admitted  to 
school  again,  Saturday  is  "vaccination 
day,"  and  no  child  is  admitted  to  the 
schools  until  it  has  been  vaccinated. 

The  nurses  give  classroom  talks  contain- 
ing practical  lessons  in  health  and  hygiene. 
This  method  of  teaching  health  has  proved 
very  efifective.  Houston  is  said  to  be  ex- 
pending more  money  in  health  work  than 
any  other  city  in  Texas,  and  the  citizens 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  money  well  spent. 

GARLAND  S.  BRICKEY, 
General    Manager,    Houston    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce. 

The  Hagerstown  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Has  "Military  Night" 

Hagerstown,  Md. — In  order  to  assist  in 
the  state-wide  reorganization  of  the  Mary- 
land National  Guard,  and  especially  to  stim- 
ulate the  interest  of  the  local  people  in  the 
home  town  company,  the  Hagerstown 
Chamber  of  Commerce  held  a  Military 
Night  recently.  The  first  event  of  the  even- 
ing was  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  Adjutant 
General  of  Maryland,  Milton  A.  Reckord, 
with  other  National  Guard  officers  as 
guests.  This  banquet  was  attended  by  the 
representative  people  of  the  community. 

Following  the  banquet,  a  reception  and 
dance  were  held  at  the  local  armory  in 
order  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
meet  the  officers  and  learn  more  about  the 
plans  for  forming  a  National  Guard  com- 


pany. The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through 
its  directors,  endorsed  the  reorganization 
of  the  Maryland  National  Guard,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  formation  of  a  local  unit, 
called  Company  B,  by  sending  news-letters 
to  the  membership  urging  that  each  busi- 
ness house  give  its  quota  to  the  local  com- 
pany. The  Hagerstown  company  enjoyed 
an  enviable  record  during  all  the  American 
wars.  That  history  is  something  that  the- 
community  is  anxious  to  perpetuate,  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  the  Hagerstown  company  was 
among  the  first  in  Maryland  to  recruit  its 
organization  to  full  strength. 

SIMMS  JAMIESON, 
Manager,  Hagerstown  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Frankfort  Chamber  Puts  Life  Into 
Local  Tobacco  Market 

Frankfort,  Ky. — Visits  by  groups  of 
business  men  to  local  tobacco  warehouse 
sales  last  winter  were  a  feature  of  the  work 
of  the  Frankfort  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  proved  to  be  highly  advantageous  to 
everybody  concerned.  The  sales  were  held 
daily  in  some  one  of  the  three  big  Burley 
tobacco  warehouses.  Groups  of  business 
men  were  selected  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
membership  for  these  visits,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  him  to  the  warehouse  where  the 
sale  was  going  on. 

The  result  of  this  intercourse  was  that  the 
tobacco  merchants  were  able  to  g^t  better 
prices  because  of  the  interest  which  the 
large  manufacturing  buyers  took  in  the 
daily  sales;  the  growers  were  encouraged 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  Frankfort  busi- 
ness men  to  favor  Frankfort  over  near-by 
markets;  and  a  larger  volume  of  business 
was  carried  on  last  winter  by  all  the  ware- 
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iirbine  Sewer  Machine 

The  TurbiiiG  sqwgi*  clGanin^nLachinQ 
will  take  care  of  any  si-zed  job  irt 

a  satisfactory  maniiGr It  cteans 

SQwers  of  every  obstructioiL... 

Used  "With  ^reat  success  by  scores 
of  otlier  citios  all  over  the  country 

Lot  us  dGmorLstrate  this  machiriQ 
without  any  obligation  whatever 

n/l/r/tG  for  iJ/ustrat^d 
jSoojt  effects 


Turbine  Sewer  Madiine  S 

195  ELEVENTH  ST.,  MILWAUKEE.WIS. 
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house  companies  than  in  former  years,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  many  low  grades  were 
ofifered,  on  account  of  the  excessive  dry 
season,  which  decreased  the  higher  average 
desired. 

When  the  question  of  assisting  the  local 
tobacco  market  was  brought  before  the 
Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
they  expressed  a  desire  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible.  The  Secretary  was 
called  into  service  as  a  publicity  man.  He 
was  asked  to  visit  the  sales  and  to  keep 
newspaper  stories  going  about  them  and  the 
doings  of  the  markets.  This  was  all  very 
well  until  the  Secretary  began  to  make  a 
careful  survey  of  the  situation.  This  survey 
revealed  that  not  over  15  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  Frankfort  had  ever  attended  a 
tobacco  warehouse  market  sale;  that  the 
newspapers  had  not  been  publishing  to- 
bacco warehouse  sales  news  for  the  last 
two  years,  owing  to  misunderstandings 
existing  between  them  and  the  tobacco  mar- 
ket men;  that  the  tobacco  warehouse  men 
were  not  advertising  in  the  papers,  nor  co- 
operating at  all  with  the  publishers,  largely 
for  the  foregoing  reason;  that  not  enough 
cordiality  existed  among  the  separate 
warehouse  corporations,  and  that  the  mer- 
chants of  Frankfort  were  not  aware  of  the 
conditions  existing  between  the  publishers 
and  the  tobacco  men,  and  therefore  failed  to 
understand  exactly  what  was  necessary  in 
order  to  assist  the  local  tobacco  market. 

The  Chamber  realized  that  before  any- 
thing could  be  accomplished  all  those  in 
town  interested  in  the  Frankfort  tobacco 
market  must  be  brought  together  and  made 
acquainted  with  the  true  situation.  Ac- 
cordingly the  newspaper  men,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  tobacco  vvarehouses, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  officers  were 
brought  together  in  a  friendly  conference. 

On  the  evening  selected,  fifteen  men  as- 
sembled at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  office 
and  talked  the  matter  over.  Each  side  pre- 
sented its  case  as  it  was  understood  to  exist. 
Misunderstandings  were  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  trouble.  When  each 
side  had  presented  its  reasons,  agreements 
as  to  the  future  methods  of  procedure  were 
entered  into. 

The  party  broke  up  in  a  pleasant  frame 
of  mind,  and  the  future  for  Frankfort's 
tobacco  warehouse  market  looked  bright. 
The    largest    and    best    season    closed    in 


March.  The  newspapers  carried  large  ad- 
vertisements ranging  from  three  columns 
wide  to  a  full  page.  Outside  places  were  can- 
vassed and  extra  copies  of  newspapers  were 
sent  there.  The  tobacco  men  rallied  around 
their  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  subscribing 
to  eight  plural  memberships  each.  Some 
individual  tobacco  stockholders  who  were 
especially  interested  took  out  one  or  more 
memberships,  and  others  increased  their 
memberships  through  their  own  private 
businesses.  As  a  result  of  this  cooperation 
brought  about  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  tobacco  warehouse  men  are  pay- 
ing large  dividends,  the  newspapers  are 
selling  more  advertising  space,  the  banks 
are  receiving  more  money,  the  farmers  are 
selling  their  tobacco  at  home  and  at  better 
prices  and  are  trading  with  their  local  mer- 
chants, and  lastly,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  been  rewarded  with  increased 
income  through  increased  membership. 

L.  S.  JOHNSON, 
Secretary-Manager,    Frankfort    Chamber   of    Com- 
merce. 

Vicksburg  Acquires  Fair  Grounds 

ViCKSBURG,  Miss. — Seventy-five  acres  of 
land  has  been  purchased  by  the  Fair  Asso- 
ciation Committee  of  the  Vicksburg  Board 
of  Trade  for  use  as  fair  grounds  and  play- 
ground. The  tract  is  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  convenient  to  two  car 
lines,  and  is  traversed  by  a  main  line  of  the 
city's  sewerage  system.  Its  topography  is 
varied  and  picturesque,  and  affords  at  its 
highest  point  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Following  the  purchase  of  the  land,  the 
Committee  apportioned  among  Vickburg's 
business  and  professional  men  the  sum  of 
$60,000  to  be  used  in  developing  the  prop- 
erty. Practically  all  apportionments  were 
accepted  without  question.  At  the  close  of 
the  campaign  for  funds,  the  Mississippi- 
Louisiana  Fair  Association  was  formed. 

The  property  will  be  used  as  a  race- 
course for  horses  and  automobiles,  as  base- 
ball and  football  grounds,  and  as  a  public 
playground.  A  level  valley  2,000  feet  in 
length,  extending  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  limits  of  the  property,  can  at  little 
expense  be  developed  as  a  landing  field  for 
aeroplanes.  Tennis,  basket-ball  and  hand- 
ball courts  will  also  be  provided.  A  half^ 
mile  track  is  now  being  graded,  and  on  its 
completion  the  baseball  and  football  fields 
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POWER  TRACTION 
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The  purchase  of  a  P  &  H  Trenching  Unit  is  a 
terse  answer  to  the  question  of  city  trenching. 

On  city  streets  where  work  must  be  done  with 
uniformity,  and  dispatch,  the  P  &  H  combination 
— Excavator,  Backfiller,  and  Tamper — is  the 
logical  equipment  for  the  job. 

Excavating:  steady  and  fast  with  none  of 
the  irregularity  and  time  consimiption  of  hxmian 
labor  and  at  a  cost  that  shows  big  in  net  savings. 

Backfilling:  getting  the  backfill  back,  and  out 
of  the  way  of  traffic,  in  a  hurry,  and  on  one  man's 
time. 


POWER.  TRACTION 
P^H   TAMPE-R. 

Real  facts  and  figures  on  P  &  H  Excavatin 
Equipment  are  waiting  for  you,  let  us  give  som 
interesting  and  valuable  data, — send  for  BuUe 
tin  X  and  Bulletin  IX. 

Pawling  AjHarntsghfeger  Go 


Tamping:  Finishing  up  a  good  job  by  ram- 
ming the  backfill  back  to  stay  and  with  no  danger 
of  settling  pavement  later. 

"yisa  see  them  l»herevef  you  go*  amd  they  go  Wherever  you  see  them** 
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will  be  developed.  A  large  grand  stand,  an 
exhibition  hall,  poultry  buildings  and  stables 
for  live  stock  will  later  be  erected.  The 
plan  is  to  make  these  of  permanent  con- 
struction that  will  require  small  mainte- 
nance cost.  Hollow  tile  will  be  used  for 
the  buildings,  which,  to  conserve  funds,  will 
be  without  architectural  adornment.  The 
note  of  beauty  will  be  supplied  by  evergreen 
vines  which  will  cover  the  exteriors. 

The  grand  stand,  which  will  seat  3,000 
people,  will  be  built  into  the  hillside  from 
which  material  is  being  excavated  for  the 
race-track.  It  will  be  of  concrete,  the  seats 
being  cut  into  the  hillside  and  overlaid  with 
concrete. 

A  swimming  pool  200  by  250  feet  and 
ranging  in  depth  from  o  to  8  feet  will  be 
a  feature  of  the  grounds.  A  ravine  sloping 
to  the  center,  through  which  flows  a  bold 
spring,  affords  the  opportunity  of  construct- 
ing the  pool  at  small  expense.  A  sand  bot- 
tom will  be  used. 

The  Association's  plan  contemplates  the 
development  of  the  grounds  into  a  real 
civic  center,  a  gathering  place  for  all  Vicks- 
burg's  people,  old  and  young.  It  will  be 
planned  to  provide  for  athletic  sports,  gun 
club  "shoots,"  conventions  and  every  other 
form  of  diversion  in  which  there  is  local 
interest.  Some  years  must  elapse  and  a 
considerable  sum  must  be  added  to  the  funds 
now  in  hand  before  the  plan  can  be  carried 
to  the  point  of  completion.  Before  the  end 
of  the  current  year,  however,  the  property 
will  be  available  for  many  uses  by  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  fair  grounds  project  supplements  a 
playground  program  which  the  Civic 
League,  Vicksburg's  women's  organization, 
has  carried  out  for  the  pleasure  of  the  little 
children  of  Vicksburg.  Small,  well-equipped 
playgrounds  for  the  little  folks  have, 
through  the  League's  efforts,  been  developed 
in  every  section  of  the  city. 

FRANK   H.   ANDREWS, 
Secretary,   Vicksburg  Board   of  Trade. 

Kansas  City  Votes  $250,000  for 
Fire  Alarm  System 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  citizens  of  Kan- 
sas City  recently  voted  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$250,000  for  a  fire  alarm  system  that  was 
very  badly  needed.  The  project  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 


Kansas  City,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  its  recommendation,  is 
one  of  the  few  cities  of  over  25,000  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  which  have  been 
depending  upon  the  telephone  for  reporting 
fires,  and  several  large  fires  were  traceable 
to  inability  to  reach  the  fire  department 
quickly  enough  over  the  telephone.  The 
Fire  and  Water  Board  almost  immediately 
after  the  chamber's  action  recommended 
to  the  Mayor  that  steps  be  taken  to  submit 
to  the  voters  the  question  of  providing  a 
fire  alarm  system.  An  ordinance  calling 
for  an  issue  of  $250,000  in  bonds  for  the 
purpose  was  drafted  and  submitted  to  the 
Council.  The  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
council  after  a  strong  recommendation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Mayor  and 
the  members  of  the  Fire  and  Water  Board. 

The  sum  voted  will  build  the  central  fire 
alarm  station  and  also  install  the  signal 
system  in  the  down-town  district  and  in  one 
of  the  principal  industrial  districts. 

JOHN  M.  GUILD, 
General  Secretary,  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

$3,000,000   Secured   for   Roads   in 
Lawrence  County 

New  Castle,  Pa. — A  good  roads  bond 
issue  of  $1,000,000  recently  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  New  Castle  was  carried  by  a  vote 
of  nearly  five  to  one,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  majorities  ever  registered  in  the 
state.  This  is  the  result  of  a  movement  in- 
augurated by  the  Board  of  Trade  about  two 
years  ago  for  the  construction  of  a  system 
of  hard-surface  roads  throughout  the 
county,  one  object  of  which  was  to  connect 
New  Castle  with  the  centers  of  population 
outside  the  city  in  every  direction. 

Previously  the  only  difficulty  experienced 
in  getting  roads  built  was  that  each  section 
demanded  that  the  road  that  would  serve  it 
be  built  first.  An  extensive  road-building 
program  providing  for  every  section  of  the 
county  was  finally  outlined  by  the  Good 
Roads  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  Directors. 
The  County  Commissioners  were  then  peti- 
tioned to  bond  the  county  for  2  per  cent, 
or  $829,000,  for  roads  and  bridges.  This 
action  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  Good  Roads  Committee  next  re- 
quested that  the  bond  issue  be  increased  by 
submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  county  a 
further  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000,  thus  mak- 
ing $1,829,000  available  for  road  building. 
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Cast  Iron  Threaded  Pipe 


By  the  use  of  Cast  Iron  Threaded 
Pipe  you  can  obtain  a  continuous 
line  of  Cast  Iron  Pipe,  non-corrosive, 
economical,  lasting. 

This  we  can  furnish  from  regular 
cast  iron  pipe  using  dimensions 
adopted  by  the  American  Water- 
Works  Association,  and  with  U.  S. 
Standard  threads.  Also  cast  iron 
couplings  and  flanges. 

Every  engineer  should  have  information 

regarding  our  Cast  Iron  Threaded 

Pipe  in  his  files 


James  B.  Clow  &  Sons 

534-546  S.  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Sales  OfRcBMt 

New  York  St.  Louis  Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis         Detroit  Milwaukee 

San  Francisco  Philadelphia 
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The  Board  of  Trade  then  inaugurated  a 
vigorous  campaign  of  publicity,  which  was 
conducted  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $500,  along 
the  following  lines.  Interviews  with  promi- 
nent citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
were  published  in  the  daily  newspapers 
every  day  for  ten  days;  half-tone  cuts  of 
good  roads  were  borrowed  from  an  asso- 
ciation of  cement  manufacturers  and  were 
used  in  display  advertisements  appearing 
in  the  daily  newspapers  every  day  for  ten 
days;  slides  on  the  subject  were  shown  in 
the  moving  picture  theaters  throughout  the 
county;  four-minute  speeches  were  given  in 
these  theaters;  20,000  "Vote  Yes"  slips 
were  distributed  among  the  employes  in  the 
mills  and  factories,  also  to  the  school  chil- 
dren, to  be  delivered  to  their  parents. 

The  most  effective  work  was  done  by  an 
independent  organization  developed  in  co- 
operation with  an  automobile  dealers'  asso- 
ciation, which  pasted  lithographed  stickers 
saying  "Vote  Yes  On  The  Road  Bond"  on 
the  wind-shields  of  more  than  1,000  automo- 
biles, and  placed  a  representative  in  prac- 
tically every  voting  precinct  in  the  county 
on  election  day  to  electioneer  for  the  road 
bond. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment to  build  a  mile  of  road  for  each 
mile  financed  by  the  county;  Lawrence 
County  will  therefore  secure  over  $3,000,000 
worth  of  roads  as  the  result  of  the  passage 
of  these  bond  issues.  Several  of  the  main 
arteries  are  now  under  construction,  and  a 
few  of  them  will  be  completed  this  year.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  soaring  costs  of  road 
construction  that  have  developed  since  the 
bond  issues  were  passed,  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  postpone  construction  work  ex- 
cept upon  the  main  highways  where  the 
traffic  demands  are  sufficiently  heavy  to 
justify  construction  under  present  costs. 

JOSEPH  W.  KENNEY, 
Commissioner,  New  Castle  Board  of  Trade. 

Port  Huron  Citizens  Finance  Camp 
for  Crippled  Children 

Port  Huron,  Mich. — Okawana  Camp  for 
Crippled  Children  is  the  realest  reality  that 
has  ever  happened  to  spread  sunshine  over 
the  lives  of  Port  Huron's  crippled  small 
folk. 

Miss  Edna  O'Neil,  a  nurse  in  charge  of 
a  .=mall  group  of  these  youngsters,  came 


before  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Port 
Huron  Chamber  of  Commerce  two  months 
ago  and  explained  that  she  was  trying  to 
give  the  misformed  and  injured  boys  and 
girls  a  home  in  the  great  outdoors  for  the 
summer.  Her  request  was  simply  that  she 
be  allowed  to  ask  for  a  few  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  Port  Huron  citizens  to 
maintain  the  camp.  At  that  time  the  chil- 
dren were  living  in  a  tent  at  the  Port 
Huron  beaches,  where  they  had  been  since 
early  in  the  spring,  unprotected  from  the 
cold  night  air. 

Rotary  Club  Underwrites  Project 

An  investigation  by  the  Directors  re- 
sulted in  unqualified  endorsement  and  the 
promise  of  every  possible  aid.  The  matter 
was  laid  before  the  Rotary  Club,  which  was 
glad  to  underwrite  the  project  in  such  a 
way  that  everything  from  nurses  to  play- 
ground material  is  being  provided  to  give 
the  unfortunate  youngsters  an  outing  every 
summer  on  the  sunny  beach  of  Lake  Huron. 

In  a  grove  of  pines  on  the  choicest  lot  on 
the  beach  is  a  fine  building,  completely 
equipped  with  electric  light,  gas,  ample  bed- 
ding, a  piano,  phonograph,  kitchen  and  all 
the  playground  equipment  that  could  be  de- 
sired— all  belonging  to  the  crippled  chil- 
dren. About  thirty  children  are  accommo- 
dated there  now,  with  newcomers  constantly 
arriving  and  others  departing,  for  the  plan 
is  to  have  every  cripple  spend  at  least  two 
weeks  in  the  summer  camp. 

The  Rotarians  held  a  meeting  at  the 
camp  a  short  time  ago  and  brought  nine 
watermelons  for  the  kiddies.  As  they  were 
doing  stunts  to  amuse  the  campers,  Dr. 
Sharp,  of  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  drove  into  the 
park  with  two  crippled  children  who  were 
going  to  enjoy  the  benefits  that  the  club  had 
helped  to  provide.  With  the  warmest 
praise,  the  doctor  spoke  of  the  wonderful 
aame  given  to  Port  Huron  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  camp. 

More  than  100  children  will  be  cared  for 
the  first  summer,  and  a  furnace  has  been 
provided  to  make  the  camp  a  year-round  af- 
fair. And  all  the  kiddies  have  to  do  to  get 
anything  they  want  is  to  call  on  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

CHARLES  W.  H.\ENSEL, 
Manager,  Port  Huron  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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What  do  you  think  the  Playground 
means  to  these  Youngsters? 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  on  the  playground  children  find  their  greatest  opportunity  to  make  the 
most  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine — to  allow  their  growing  bodies  to  develop  as  nature  meant  them  to? 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  it  as  the  birthplace  of  democracy,  where  all  the  children  meet  on  a  common 
plane — the  field  of  ambition,  where  the  will  to  excel  finds  expression  in  a  manly  and  womanly  way — 
vhere  the  weaklings  become  strong  and  the  robust  stronger? 

As  a  public  oflBcial,  it  is  your  duty  to  help  the  children  to  build  well  today — by  this  you  will  be  re- 
membered in  the  community  to  which  you  were  a  benefactor. 


PUYGROUND  EQUtPMENT 


For  fifty  years  the  Medart  Company  has  been  manufacturing  and  perfecting  gymnasium  apparatus 
for  vigorous  men — an  experience  that  has  particularly  fitted  it  for  the  leadership  it  has  always  main- 
tained in  the  playground  movement  and  in  the  development  of  playground  equipment  best  suited 
to  withstand  the  severe  use  and  abuse  of  the  children. 

Send  for   Catalog   **V* 

Catalogue  "L"  fully  describes  Medart  Playground,  Swinmiing  Pool,  Gymnasium  and  Locker  Room 
Equipment.  Contains  valuable  suggestions  for  playground  installations.  It  will  be  sent  gladly  to 
anyone  requesting  it  on  their  letterhead. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Company 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  SU.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Information  for  City  Attorneys  and  Other  Municipal  OflScers,  Summarizing 
Important  Court  Decisions  and  Legislation 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


City    Contract    Held    Invalid    by 
Reason  of  Unwarranted  Rejection 
of  Prior  Bids  and  Its  Require- 
ment of  Material,  Not  the  Sub- 
ject of  Competitive  Bidding 

The  city  of  Milwaukee  recently  lost  a 
lawsuit  before  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court,  involving  the  validity  of  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  concrete  posts.  (Neacy 
vs.  City  of  Milwaukee,  176  Northwestern 
Reporter,  871.) 

The  case  turned  mainly  on  two  points — 
(i)  a  rejection  of  all  bids  under  original 
specifications,  because  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  found  that  the  lowest  bidder 
was  not  competent  and  reliable;  and  (2) 
the  use  of  patented  products. 

On  the  first  point  the  Court  holds  that 
where  the  Commissioner  recommended  re- 
jection of  the  lowest  bid  and  acceptance  of 
a  higher  bid  because  of  incompetence  of  the 
lower  bidder,  but  after  the  Council  refused 
to  adopt  his  recommendation  rejected  all 
bids  and  drew  up  new  specifications  and  let 
the  contract  to  a  bidder  thereunder,  the 
contract  was  void;  the  Commissioner  hav- 
ing no  discretion  under  the  Milwaukee 
charter  to  reject  bids  except  where  all  bids 
are  unreasonably  high. 

The  contract  in  question  was  also  held 
to  be  void  on  the  independent  ground  that 
there  had  been  no  compliance  with  a  sec- 
tion of  the  city  charter  relating  to  doing  of 
public  work  involving  a  patented  article, 
process  or  combination. 

"But,  -independent  of  this  charter  pro- 
vision," declares  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court,  "the  same  conclusion  is  necessarily 
reached  by  the  application  of  a  rule  of  law 
well  established  in  this  state  to  the  efifect 
that,  where  a  city  charter  requires  public 
work  to  be  let  upon  competitive  bids,  ma- 
terial which  does  not  constitute  the  subject 
of  competitive  bidding  cannot  be  used.  *  ♦  * 
The  principle  of  this  case  was  somewhat 


limited  in  Kilvington  v.  City  of  Superior 
*  ♦  *  where  it  was  held  that  the  principle 
did  not  affect  such  general  city  powers  as 
lighting  streets,  purchase  of  a  fire  engine,  or 
the  destruction  of  garbage,  etc.,  which  are 
generally  and  broadly  conferred  by  other 
clauses  of  the  charter  as  to  which  the  re- 
quirement for  competitive  bidding  is  con- 
strued as  merely  regulative  and  not  to 
require  competitive  bidding  to  apply  where 
it  cannot.  *  *  ♦  As  a  rule,  a  patented 
article  is  not  the  subject  of  competitive 
bidding.  If,  however,  the  article,  for  any 
other  reason,  is  not  the  subject  of  com- 
petitive bidding,  its  use  is  just  as  obnoxious 
to  the  charter  provisions  requiring  com- 
petitive bidding.  So,  fundamentally,  it 
makes  no  difiference  here  whether  or  not 
this  post  is  a  patented  article." 

Abolishing;  Civil  Service 
Positions 

In  the  interest  of  economy,  the  Seattle 
City  Council  was  empowered  to  abolish  the 
position  of  chief  accountant  in  the  office  of 
the  City  Comptroller,  the  action  being  taken 
in  good  faith.  And  the  incumbent  of  the 
position  being  discharged,  on  transfer  of 
the  duties  of  the  position  to  other  qualified 
employes  in  the  department,  cannot  compel 
his  reinstatement,  he  having  no  preference 
right  of  employment  under  the  civil  service, 
rules  superior  to  the  right  of  any  of  those 
to  whom  his  duties  were  so  assigned. 
(Washington  Supreme  Court,  State  vs. 
City  of  Seattle,  187  Pacific  Reporter,  339.) 

Contract  Void  for  Want  of 
Mutuality 

An  agreement  by  an  electric  company  to 
furnish  a  municipality  with  all  electric  cur- 
rent desired  by  the  latter  during  a  stated 
term  of  years  is  void  for  want  of  mutuality, 
if  the  municipality  does  not  obligate  itself 
to  purchase  any  definite  quantity  of  current. 
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The  Monr 
in  the 
City  of 
BufTalo 


What  State,  County 

and  City  Officials 

Say: 

"We  find  the  Monroe  a  great 
ttme  saver  in  making  our 
cost  and  time  records  and  in 
preparing  engineering  esti- 
mates."—r.  C,  Pihlfeldt,  Eng. 
of  Bridget,  Dept.  of  Public 
Work;  Chicago. 

"Without  the  Monroe  we 
never  would  have  made  the 
record  of  handling  such  a  mass 
of  detail  calculations  as  we  did 
in  computing  land  values  on 
400,000  separate  parcels  of  real 
estate  in  Los  Angeles  County." 
— James  G.  Stafford,  Supt., 
Joint  Bureau  of  Appraisal, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"One  man  with  a  Monroe 
Calculating  Machine  can  do 
the  work  of  seven  men  without 
the  machine.  The  investment 
in  Monroes  in  one  year  saved 
us  at  least  $85.000." — John  J. 
Merrill,  State  Tax  Conxmis- 
sioner.  New  York  State. 


WHEN   the  Commissioner  of   Finance  and  Accounts  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  started  to  cut  costs  in  his  department,  one 
of  the  things  he  did  was  to  install  a  Monroe  Calculating 
Machine. 

Now,  as  his  Chief  Deputy  so  aptly  puts  it,  "We  would  hardly 
know  how  to  carry  on  our  business  without  it." 

Because  of  its  simplicity  of  operation,  the  Monroe  has  found 
favor  with  city,  county  and  state  officials  all  over  the  country. 
No  trained  operators  are  needed.  A  turn  of  the  crank — forward 
to  multiply  or  add;  backward  to  divide  or  subtract — and  there's 
your  answer  in  the  dials,  absolutely  correct — checked  and  proven. 

The  Monroe  is  cutting  costs  for  state,  county  and  city  govern  - 
ments — in  the  Water  Department,  Treasury  Department,  Engi- 
neering Department,  Comptroller's  Office,  Bureau  of  Appraisal, 
Public  Works  and  the  Auditor's  Office.  It  can  do  the  same  for 
you. 

Convince  yourself.  First  by  reading  the  comments  from  u  sers. 
And  then^ — without  expense  or  obligation — let  a  demonstrator 
call  and  prove  Monroe  value  to  you  as  it  is  to  hundreds  of  city^ 
county  and  state  offices  everywhere.   The  coupon  is  your  invitation. 


MONROE 
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(United  States  District  Court,  Northern 
District  of  Iowa;  Northern  Iowa  Gas  & 
Electric  iCa.  vs^  Incorporated  Town  pf 
Luverne,  la.;  262  Federal  Reporter,  711.) 

Regulating  Public  Utilities 

Doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  power  in  a 
municipality  to  control  public  utilities  must 
be  resolved  against  the  city,  since  munici- 
palities may  exercise  such  powers  only  as 
are  clearly  conferred  upon  them  by  express 
or  implied  provisions  of  law.  The  rule  ap- 
plies to  the  question  whether  a  city  has 
power  to  fix  rates  that  may  be  charged  for 
service  by  a  public  utility  company. 

"Any  contract  ordinance  passed  by  the  city 
with  statutory  authority  fixing  by  agreement 
street  car  fares,  as  an  incident  to  the  granting 
of  franchises  to  a  street  railroad  company,  is 
subject  to  legislative  control.     *    *    * 

"All  regulations  and  contracts  relative  to 
transportation  rates  for  common  carriers, 
whether  made  by  legislative  authority  or  other- 
wise, are  subject  to  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  state,  under  which  power 
such  rates  may  from  time  to  time  be  increased 
or  reduced  or  otherwise  regulated  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  and  the  organic  property 
rights  of  the  carriers  may  require.  The  in- 
herent and  reserved  police  power  of  the  state 
cannot  be  abrogated  by  legislative  enactment." 

An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  limiting  fares  chargeable  by  a  street 
railway  company  to  five  cents,  is  subject  to 
abrogation  by  the  state,  acting  through  its 
board  of  railroad  commissioners,  on  its  ap- 
pearing that  justice  to  the  carrier,  as  well 
as  to  the  public,  demands  a  change.  (Florida 
Supreme  Court,  State  vs.  Burr,  60.) 

Taxicab  Stand   Ordinance  Giving 
Arbitrary  and  Discriminatory 
Power  Over  Issuance  of 
Permits  Held  Invalid 

An  ordinance  providing  that  no  taxicab 
or  for-hire  automobile  shall  be  permitted  to 
stand  on  streets  without  a  permit  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  designating 
the  location  at  which  such  vehicle  shall  be 
permitted  to  stand,  is  in  violation  of  the 
Louisiana  and  Federal  constitutions. 

In  laying  down  this  legal  proposition  in 
the  recent  case  of  City  of  New  Orleans  vs. 
Badie,  83  Southern  Reporter  826,  the  Louisi- 
ana Supreme  Court  said,  in  part : 

'  "The  city,  through  its  council,  is  vested  with 
(Jontrol  over  its  streets,  and,  save  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  passage  and  travel  thereon,  may 


prohibit  their  use  altogether  as  places  of  busi- 
ness ;  hence  it  may  also  make  reasonable  regu- 
lations for  their  use,  in  whatever  way  it 
chooses,  so  long  as  such  rules  apply  uniformly 
to  all  persons  of  the  same  class.  However, 
this  power  does  not  permit  it  to  arbitrarily 
select  those  to  whom  such  privileges  may  be 
granted,  without  some  uniform  system  by 
which  all  in  the  same  class  may  avail  them- 
selves therof  by  complying  with  the  regula- 
tions so  imposed.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  city  may  not  limit  or  prescribe  the  time, 
place,  number,  etc.,  of  those  who  may  use  the 
public  thoroughfares,  but  simply  precludes  it 
from  exercising  in  an  arbitrary  and  discrimi- 
natory manner  that  control  over  the  public 
property  which  it  holds  in  trust  for  the  people 
at  large. 

"The  ordinance  attacked  leaves  it  to  the  un- 
regulated discretion  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  as  to  whom  permits  shall  be 
issued  to  occupy  any  part  of  the  streets  with  . 

a  public  livery  car.    We  are  informed  in  oral        || 
argument  that  this  was  done  because  the  city  t- 

conceded  to  the  property  owners  abutting  the 
public  streets  the  right  to  say  who  shall  occupy 
the  streets  in  front  of  their  places  of  business, 
since  they  have  the  right  to  keep  same  clear 
for  the  use  of  their  customers  and  themselves. 
However,  this  only  renders  the  system  all  the 
more  obnoxious,  for,  as  was  also  stated  in 
argument,  such  proprietors  are  permitted  to 
award  such  stands  to  the  one  who  will  pay  the 
largest  rental,  thus  not  only  allowing  an  in- 
dividual to  rent  the  public  streets  for  his  pri- 
vate benefit,  but  also  placing  in  the  hands  of 
the  department,  or  officer  to  whom  the  dis- 
cretion of  granting  or  refusing  the  permit  is 
given,  a  formidable  weapon  for  oppression  or 
corruption,  depending  solely  upon  the  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  the  officer." 

Liability  for  Injury  to  Children 

A  city  is  not  liable  for  injury  to  a  boy 
who  fell  from  the  top  of  a  stone  wall  sur- 
rounding a  reservoir  in  a  public  park  into 
a  street  twenty  feet  below,  while  playing 
on  the  wall  coping,  on  a  theory  that  in  not 
preventing  access  to  the  wall  the  place  con- 
stituted a  nuisance  attractive  to  the  chil- 
dren, within  the  meaning  of  the  rule  of  law 
which  requires  one  to  anticipate  trespasses 
by  children  upon  attractive  but  dangerous 
places.  (Missouri  Supreme  Court,  State 
ex.  rel.  Kansas  City  vs.  Ellison,  220  South- 
western Reporter,  498.) 

Keeping  Street  in  "Proper 
Condition" 

The  failure  of  a  municipality  to  keep  its 
streets  in  "proper  condition,"  as  required 
by  its  charter,  may  result  from  a  defective 
condition  of  a  street  itself,  or  may  be  due 
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"Bow  To  Get  A  Good  Water  Supply" 


This  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
20-page  booklet  published  by 

James  P.  Wells 

A  SPECIALIST  IN  WATER 
SUPPLY    ENGINEERING 

with  main  office  at 

THE  CUTLER  BUILDING 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

written  particularly  for  municipal 
officials  considering  an  addition  to 
a  present  supply  or  the  seeking  of 
a  new  one 


Sent  free  on  request 
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to  an  obstruction  upon  such  street,  so  that 
the  duty  of  a  city  to  keep  its  street  in  such 
condition  may  be  breached,  either  by  al- 
lowing the  thoroughfare  itself  to  become  in 
a  defective  condition,  or  by  allowing  ob- 
structions to  be  placed  on  and  be  permitted 
to  r.emain  upon  such  street.  (Florida  Su- 
preme Court,  Stallings  vs.  City  of  Tampa, 
83  Southern  Reporter,  625.) 

Municipal  Officers'  Accounts 

Where  a  City  Council  enters  into  a  settle- 
ment of  a  city  official's  accounts,  the  settle- 
ment is  binding  upon  the  city,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud  or  mistake,  especially  where 
through  lapse  of  time  the  official  is  pre- 
vented from  restating  his  account.  Apply- 
ing this  rule  to  a  suit  on  the  bond  of  a 
chief  of  police,  to  compel  an  accounting  for 
fines,  etc.,  received  by  him,  the  Arkansas 
Supreme  Court  recently  said  in  the  case 
of  City  of  Jonesboro  vs.  Montague,  219 
Southwestern  Reporter,  309: 

"The  City  Council,  under  the  statute,  was 
the  proper  tribunal  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
Montague  and  settle  with  him.  When  the 
powers  to  be  performed  by  the  governing  body 
of  municipal  corporations  are  of  a  ministerial, 
administrative,  or  executive  nature  they  may 
delegate  the  power  to  a  committee.  The  busi- 
ness of  municipal  corporations,  like  other  cor- 
porations, must  be  conducted  through  agents. 
To  segregate  a  municipal  corporation  from  all 
other  corporations  in  the  methods  employed 
in  the  transaction  of  business  would  prove 
highly  detrimental  to  all  concerned,  and,  if  it 
could  not  act  upon  any  matter  properly  before 
it  which  also  affected  the  rights  of  its  officers, 
few  competent  persons  could  be  induced  to 
accept  such  offices.  The  Finance  Committee 
had  the  authority  to  audit,  examine,  and  allow 
the  accounts  of  Montague.  Within  the  scope 
of  its  authority,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or 
mistake,  the  action  of  the  committee  will  bind 
the  City  Council.  The  audit  and  allowance 
had  the  force  and  effect  of  a  settlement  be- 
tween individuals.  It  was  an  admission  by  the 
committee  that  the  accounts  of  Montague  were 
correct,  and,  while  it  was  in  no  sense  an  ad- 
judication of  the  state  of  his  accounts,  it  had 
the  force  and  effect  of  a  settlement  and  was 
valid  and  binding  upon  the  city  in  the  absence 
of  fraud  and  mistake." 

Courts  Will  Assume  That  Charter 
Power  Given  Boards  to  Hear 
Appeals  from  Orders  Dis- 
charging Civil  Service 
Employes  is  Prop- 
erly Exercised 

The  wisdom  of  provision  in  a  city  charter 
authorizing  appeals  from  orders  discharg- 


ing civil  service  employes  is  not  a  question 
which  the  courts  can  consider. 

The  power  given  the  civil  service  board 
by  Oakland  Charter,  Sections  81,  82,  to  de- 
termine the  "matter  under  investigation" 
on  appeal  by  a  discharged  employe  includes 
the  power  to  determine  not  only  the  guilt  of 
employe,  but  also  the  punishment  he  should 
properly  receive,  and  the  board  could  rein- 
state the  employe  with  loss  only  of  pay  for 
the  time  since  his  discharge. 

That  a  civil  service  board  may  abuse  its 
powers  on  appeal  from  orders  discharging 
employes  does  not  show  that  the  power  was 
not  granted  by  the  charter,  since  the  pre- 
sumption that  pubHc  officials  will  do  their 
duty  applies  to  the  board.  (California  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeal,  Hackett  vs.  Morse, 
188  Pacific  Reporter  308.) 

Measure  of  Damages  and  Benefits 
for  Street  Improvements 

A  property  owner's  measure  of  damages 
for  improvement  of  a  street  in  front  of  his 
property  whereby  the  grade  was  changed  is 
the  difference  in  the  market  value  of  plain- 
tiff's property  as  a  whole  before  and  after 
the  improvement. 

In  determining  damages  for  street  im- 
provements, the  municipality  is  entitled  to 
the  benefits  special  to  abutting  property,  not- 
withstanding that  all  other  property  along 
the  line  of  the  improvement  may  be  similarly 
situated,  but  the  abutting  owner  is  not  to  be 
charged  with  any  general  indefinite  appreci- 
ation of  the  value  of  property  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  distinguished  from  special  bene- 
fits to  his  and  other  properties  resulting 
from  the  improvements. 

Where  a  street  is  improved  by  paving,  the 
benefit  thereby  conferred  is  its  cost  as  prop- 
erly assessed  against  urban  property  by  the 
foot-front  rule,  although  where  other  fea- 
tures, including  change  of  grade,  are  pre- 
sent, the  rule  of  market  value  may  be  ap- 
plied. (Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court, 
Gaughan  vs.  City  of  Scranton,  109  Atlantic 
Reporter  682.) 

General  Charges  of  Incompetency 
Upheld  in  Removal  of 
Fire  Chief 

In  proceedings  before  a  city  council  for 
the  removal  of  the  fire  chief,  the  charges 
need  not  be  stated  with  the  technical  ac- 
curacy required  in  a  complaint  filed  in  court. 
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A  Modem  Lighting  System 

does  not  require  separate  Lamp  Standards  as  this 
street  scene  clearly  shows. 

Missoula,  Montana,  is  one  progressive  western  city 
utilizing  **ELRECO"  Combination  Railway  and  Light- 
ing Poles,  which  makes  separate  Lamp  Standards 
unnecessary. 

The  "ELRECO"  Steel  Poles  support  ornamental  lighting  brack- 
ets with  modern  General  Electric  Lighting  units;  also,  the  span 
and  service  wires  of  the  Railway  and  Lighting  Company;  keep 
the  streets  free  and  unobstructed  from  extra  Lamp  Standards, 
wooden  poles,  and  a  multiplicity  of  wires,  etc. 

The  usual  practice  of  financing  such  an  installation  is  to  divide 
the  cost  between  the  local  Street  Railway  and  Lighting  Company, 
Merchants  and  the  City,  making  the  cost  ojF  "WHITE  WAY" 
very    reasonable. 

What  other  progressive  cities  have  accomplished  is  well  illustrated 
in  our  handsome  Catalog  "F",  sent  on  request  to  those  inter- 
ested. 

Electric  Railway  Equipment  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
New  York  Office  — 30  Church  Street 
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Charges  that  the  appointment  of  a  fire  chief 
was  irregular,  that  he  did  not  respond 
promptly  to  fire  alarms,  did  not  know  the 
location  of  hydrants,  was  incompetent  to 
direct  the  fighting  of  fire,  kept  at  a  fire  sta- 
tion a  horse  unfit  for  work,  and  failed  to  tear 
down  certain  buildings  as  required  by  state 
fire  marshal,  are  sufficient,  if  proved,  to  au- 
thorize his  removal.  (Montana  Supreme 
Court,  State,  ex  rel.  Grifiiths  vs.  Mayor  of 
City  of  Butte,  188  Pacific  Reporter  367.) 

In  Absence  of  Legislation  City 
Authorized  to  Employ  Notary 

A  city  has  no  implied  authority  to  em- 
ploy a  notary  to  take  affidavits  of  appli- 
cants for  building  permits,  or  other  affi- 
davits, for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
city's  business. 

In  reaching  the  above  stated  conclusion 
in  the  case  of  Black  vs.  City  of  Pittsburgh, 
109  Atlantic  Reporter  616,  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  recently  said: 

"We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff 
has  not  shown  any  employment  by  the  city. 
While  it  rray  be  that  it  was  convenient  in  the 
transaction  of  the  city's  business  in  issuing 
building  permits  to  have  a  notary  public  in 
the  office,  no  law  has  been  pointed  out  to  us 


which  would  authorize  the  employment  of  such 
a  person  by  the  city.  If  a  petition  verified  by 
affidavit  was  required  by  law,  from  applicants 
for  building  license,  it  was  the  duty  of  those 
applicants  to  furnish  such  a  petition,  and  con- 
sequently to  pay  for  it,  in  the  absence  of  any 
legislation  putting  that  duty  upon  the  city." 

Riparian  Rights 

A  municipality  cannot  restrain  an  owner 
of  land  touching  navigable  water  from  con- 
structing a  bathing  pavilion  between  the 
high  and  low  water  marks,  navigation  not 
being  thereby  obstructed.  (Connecticut 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  Town  of  Orange 
vs.  Resnick,  109  Atlantic  Reporter,  864.) 

Unconstitutional  Sections  of 
Charters 

Unconstitutionality  of  clearly  separable 
provisions  of  a  municipal  charter  does  not 
invalidate  the  whole  charter.  Mere  pen- 
dency of  proceedings  to  determine  the  va- 
lidity of  a  new  charter  do  not  deprive  it  of 
its  character  as  controlling  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  city.  (West  Virginia  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals,  Fairmont  Wall 
Plaster  vs.  Nuzum,  102  Southeastern  Re- 
porter, 494.) 


On  the  Calendar  of  Conventions 


August  9. — Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

_  North    Carolina    Commercial    Secretaries'    Asso- 
ciation.    Annual  meeting.     Secretary  L.  H.   Dun- 
can, Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
August  10.— Portland,  Ore. 

American   Society   of  Civil  Engineers.     Annual 
convention.       Acting    Secretary,    H.    S.     Crocker, 
33  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 
August  16-17.— Madison,   Wis. 

Wisconsin    Association    of    Commercial    Secre- 
taries.      Annual     meeting.       Secretary,     Don      E. 
Mowry,  Board  of  Commerce,   Madison,  Wis. 
August  17-27. — Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Open  Forum  National  Council.     Summer  school 
of  open   forum  methods.     Secretary,   Harold  Mar- 
shall, 359  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
August   24-26. — York,  Pa. 

League   of  Cities  of  the   Third  Class  in  Penn- 
sylvania.   Annual  convention.    Secretary,   Fred  H. 
Gates,  City  Qerk,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
August   24-26. — Everett,   Wash. 

Washington  State  Association  of  County   Com- 
missioners.    Annual  convention.     Secretary,  J.  W. 
Slayden,  Tacoma,   Wash. 
August  25-27. — Roanoke,  Va. 

League     of     Virginia     Municipalities.       Annual 
convention.       Secretary,    L.     C.     Brinson,     Ports- 
mouth,  Va. 
August  25-27. — Windsor,   N.   S.       _ 

Union  of   Nova   Scotia  Municipalities.     Annual 
convention.    _  Secretary,     Arthur     Roberts,     Town 
Solicitor,  Bridgewater,  N.   S. 
September    1-3. — Toronto,    Ont. 

Ontario  Municipal  Association.  Annual  meet- 
ing. Secretary,  B.  H.  Spence,  705  Lumsden 
Building,   Toronto,   Ont. 


September  7-10. — Holyoke,   Mass. 

New  England    Water    Works  Association.     An- 
nual   convention.      Secretary,    Frank    J.    Gifford, 
Dedham,  Mass. 
September  13-16. — Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Pacific   Coast  Association   of  Fire   Chiefs.    An- 
nual    convention.      Secretary,     Ex-Chief    H.     W. 
Bringhurst,    Seattle,    Wash. 
September   13-17. — San   Francisco,   Calif. 

American    Public    Health    Association.     Annual 
meeting.     Secretary,   A.   W.    Hedrich,    169   Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
September  19. — Concord,   N.   H. 

New    Hampshire    State    Firemen's    Association. 
Annual    convention.      Secretary,    Oscar    P.    Stone, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
September   20-23. — New  Orleans,   La. 

Southwestern    Water    Works    Association.     An- 
nual convention.    Secretary,   E.  L.  Fulkerson,  617 
Washington  Street,  Waco,  Tex. 
October  12-15. — St.   Louis,   Mo. 

American  Society    of  Municipal  Improvements. 
Annual    convention.      Secretary,    Charles    Carroll 
Brown,   404   Lincoln  Avenue,   Valparaiso,   Ind. 
October.  13-15. — Amherst,  Mass. 

American    Civic    Association.     Annual    conven- 
tion.     Secretary,    E.    E.    Marshall,    Union    Trust 
Building,  Washington,   D.   C. 
October    16-19. — Springfield,    Mass. 

American    Country    Life    Association.     Annual 
conference.      President,     Kenyon    L.     Butterfield, 
Amherst,    Mass. 
October  19-22. — New  Orleans,  La. 

International  Association  of  Municipal  Elec- 
tricians. Annual  convention,  Secretary,  Clarence 
R.  George,  Houston,  Tex, 
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Concrete  Lighting 
Standards 

Elegance,  Permanence, 
Utility      Combined 

THE  BOULEVARD  —  Height  i3'-0". 

For  Parks,  Drives  and  Boulevards. 

THE  BROADWAY  —  Height  lO'-O". 

For  Business  Thoroughfares  and 
Residential  Lighting. 

THE  UTILITY  —  Height  7  0". 

For  Safety  Islands,  Entrances  to 
Public  Buildings  and  Ornamental 
Lighting. 

Write  for  particulara 

American  Concrete  Products  Co. 


30  N.  La  Salle  St. 


Chicago,  III.     g 


The  Key  to  Vigilance 


HARDINGE  SYSTEM 

of 

Police  Registration 


High  Efficiency 
Low  Cost 


Write  for  Book— "  Key  to  Vigilance" 

HARDINGE  BROTHERS,  INC. 

4147  E.  Ravenswood  Ave.,       Chicago 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


MODEL  HOUSING   LAW. 

Lawrence  Veiller.  Revised  Edition.  1920.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York.  XIV  +  430  pp. 
Restrictive  housing  legislation,  with  which  the  author 
of  this  book  has  long  been  identified,  found  new 
enemies  during  the  war — even  among  the  reformers. 
They  say  that  the  author's  legislation  would  prevent 
us  from  doing  something  better  than  his  minimum  re- 
quirements permit,  and  they  find  the  solution  in  con- 
structive proposals  such  as  "taxation  reform,"  "a 
new  industrial  era, "  "municipal  housing,"  the  pro- 
vision of  rapid  transit,  or  in  a  new  ownership  of  land. 
As  Mr.  Veiller  points  out  plainly,  all  depends  on  what 
we  mean  by  the  housing  problem ;  if  it  is  a  question 
of  quantity  and  not  quality,  one  solution  may  be  found, 
but  if  quality  is  considered,  perhaps  restrictive  legis- 
lation is  necessary.  For  him  the  compelling  interest 
is  the  abolition  of  the  slum.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  legislation  has  its  educational  value  and  sets 
new  moral  as  well  as  legal  standards.  If  well- 
intentioned  cities  are  prevented  by  the  proposed  model 
housing  law  from  doing  better  than  this  law  permits, 
the  law  should  be  changed.  Constructive  suggestions 
are  in  order.  As  the  author  points  out,  panaceas  are 
hard  to  find,  and,  if  they  lean  too  heavily  upon  human 
nature,  are  likely  to  prove  a  disappointment.  This 
1920  edition  reflects  the  experience  of  the  last  eight 
years  in  states  and  cities  where  the  model  housing  law 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  laws  adopted  or  proposed. 
It  also  recognizes  demands  created  by  the  coming  of 
the  automobile  as  well  as  progress  made  in  housing 
standards  as  a  result  of  the  government  housing  work. 
The  chapter  on  the  tenement  housing  law  has  been 
omitted  and  chapters  on  zoning  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment standards  added. 

TAXATION    AND    RETRENCHMENT:      REPORT    OF 
THE  SPECIAL  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

State  of  New  York,  Legislative  Document  No.  80. 

1920.  155  pp. 
This  report  covers  a  very  thorough  investigation  into 
the  problems  of  taxation  and  economies  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  State,  analyzing  the  rising_  costs  of  city 
government,  covering,  among  other  topics,  such  ques- 
tions as  the  municipal  budget,  municipal  pensions,  pur- 
chasing and  the  expenses  of  education.  _  In  every  in- 
stance the  committee  comes  to  a  definite  conclusion 
and  positive  recommendation  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  There  is  also  one  chapter  _  given  to  retrench- 
ment in  county  government.  Municipal  oflScials_  and 
other  citizens  interested  in  the  subject  of  municipal 
expenditures  will  find  that  this  report  covers  the  field 
in  satisfactory  detail. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  COTTNTT  JAIL. 

Stuart    Alfred    Queen,    Ph.D.,    Associate    Professor 
of     Constructive    Philanthropy.     Goucher     College; 
formerly   Secretary   of  the  California   State  Board 
of   Charities   ai)d  Corrections.     George  Banta  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Menasha,  Wis.     1920.     xii   -f   156  pp. 
This   book   is  a  presentation   of  a  scientific  plan   for 
the    reclassification    and   handling   of   offenders    against 
law.      The    author   argues   that    the   systems    of    county 
jails  fail  to  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  society;  but  the 
main  thesis  of  the  book  is  the  endeavor  to  demonstrate 
that   the    classification    of    offenders    as    misdemeanants 
and   felons  is  unscientific  and  unsatisfactory,   that   this 
artificial  distinction  should  be  forgotten  and  all  prison- 
ers   treated    as    individuals,    by    a    unified    correctional 
system  of  state- wide  organization.      "This  -would  mean 
genuinely  indefinite  sentences.     Prisoners  could  be  kept 
in    custody    for    life,    if   necessary,    even    though    their 
'crime'    might    be    no    more    'heinous'    than    begging. 
They  could,   on  the  other  hand,   be  released  as  soon  as 
they   might   prove   able   to   take   their    part    in   normal 
social    life    again,    even    though    their    crime    had    been 
murder.     Only  by  such   a  system  as   this  does  it   seem 
possible  to  deal  with  .the  offender  as  a  man."     p.  142. 

nRE  INSURANCE  INSPECTION  AND  UNDERWRIT- 
ING. 

Charles  C.  Dominge  and  Walter  0.  Lincoln,  Mem- 
bers National  Fire  Protection  Association,  In- 
surance Society  of  New  York.  Second  Edition. 
The  Spectator  Company,  New  York.  1920.  763 
pp.     Illustrated. 


ZONING  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  CITY  PLANNING, 
AND  FOR  PROTECTION  OF  PROPERTY 
VALUES,  PUBLIC  SAFETY  AND  PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

Lawson  Purdy,   Harland  Bartholomew,  Edward  M. 
Bassett,     Andrew    Wright     Crawford,    Herbert    S. 
Swan.      June  30,    1920.      American   Civic  Associa- 
tion,  Washington,   D.    C.      48  pp. 
This   symposium  on  zoning  includes  articles  by  men 
well    qualified    to    speak   upon    the    subject.      Some    of 
the  articles  have  appeared  in  print  elsewhere.     Messrs. 
Swan,    Crawford    and    Bassett    discuss    the    legality    of 
zoning.     Messrs.  Bartholomew,    Swan,  Purdy,   Crawford 
and     Bassett     cover    zoning    principles     and     progress. 
Some    of   the   articles   were    not    prepared    particularly 
for   inclusion   in   this   bulletin,   but  rather  for  delivery 
as   papers    at    conventions.      The    collection    is    an    ex- 
ceedingly interesting  one,  and  what  it  lacks  in  cohesion 
it  makes  up  in  variety. 

COMMERCIAL     ORGANIZATIONS,      THEIR     FUNC- 
TION,  OPERATION,  AND    SERVICE. 
A   Compilation   of    Selected    Material    Provided  by 
the  National  Association   of  Commercial  Organiza- 
tion Secretaries,  the  American  Association  of  Com- 
mercial   Executives,    and    the    Central   Association 
of    Commercial    Secretaries.      Edited    by    William 
George  Bruce.     Published  by  the  Bruce  Publishing 
Co.,    Milwaukee,   Wis.      1920.      467   pp. 
For    the    chamber    of    commerce    executive  _  who    la 
looking   for   solid   instruction    and   assistance   in   meet- 
ing   the    varied    problems    of   his   office    this   book    will 
prove   of   great   assistance.      It    covers   the   entire  field 
of   activity  of   commercial  organizations,    and  furnishes 
definite,    practical    information    on    every    phase.      "The 
many  splendid  studies  made  in  recent  years  by  leading 
commercial    secretaries    throughout    the    United    States 
in  the  field  of   commercial    organization,    endeavor  and 
secretarial    efficiency,    and    which    have    until    now_   re- 
mained submerged  in  a  mass  of  association  proceedings, 
have   finally  been   rescued   and  made  readily  available 
through  the  presentation  of  this  attractive  and  service- 
able volume.     The  popular  activities  engaged  in  by  the 
modern    commercial    organization    are    covered    lucidly 
and    comprehensively.      These    studies    are   valuable    in 
that    they    outline   scope    and   method   as   well    as   plan 
and  purpose.     They  constitute  a  safe  guide  for  all  those 
identified    with    chamber    of    commerce    work.      In   the 
light    of    the    fact    that    dependable    and    at    the    same 
time    readily    accessible    literature    on    the    subject    of 
community  promotion  through  commercial  bodies,  along 
economic  and  civic  lines,  has  heretofore  been  ecxtremely 
limited,  the  present  work  is  both  timely  and  acceptable. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

Compiled  and  edited  by  Winthrop  Talbot,  A.B., 
M.D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by 
Julia  E.  Johnson.  One  of  the  Handbook  Series. 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York.  1920.  Ixiv  +  373 
pp. 

This  is  a  compilation  of  speeches,  articles,  poems, 
and  essays  by  publicists  of  the  past,  and :  modern 
writers,  including  such  phases  of  the  subject  as,  Amer- 
icanization as  a  World  Process,"  and  "The  "Technic  pi 
Americanization."  It  gives  a  clear  idea  oi  'Wl>at  is 
meant  by  Americanization,  from  the  time  of  the  Kevo- 
luton  to  the  present,  and  discusses  the  many  problems 
of  Americanization  which  are  now  being  me^t  by  the 
church,  the  school,  and  the  labor  organization.  An 
elaborate  bibliography  of  over  fifty  pages  is  a  ^valuable 
feature  of  the  volume.  (  -  ♦ 

REPORT    OP    THE    NEW    YORK    STATE    COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  HIGHWAYS. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  lOlS.  Pub- 
lished 1919.  Edwin  Duffy.  Commissioner.  580 
pp.     Diagrams  and  many  tables. 

GASOLINE  TRACTORS. 

Charles  B.  Hayward,   President  and  General  Man- 
ager, The  Stirling  Press.   New  York  City.     Amer- 
ican  Technical    Society,   Chicago.      1920.      175  pp.  JS 
Photographs   and   diagrams. 
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Modern  and 
Serviceable 


Modern  ornamental  street 
lighting  renders  various 
services  of  material  benefit. 
First,  it  provides  efficient  il- 
lumination for  your  city. 
Second,  it  protects  the  light- 
ed area  from  any  possible 
crime.  Criminals  of  all 
kinds  prefer  to  work  in  the 
dark.     They  abhor  light. 

There  are  several  other 
benefits  to  be  derived  from 
up-to-date  street  lighting, 
and  if  you  are  interested  in 
maintaining  the  prestige  of 
your  city — ^if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  creating  civic  pride 
— if  you  are  interested  in 
making  a  better  city — send 
for  our  illustrated  booklet. 


APPEARANCE 


Our  ornamental  lighting  sys- 
tem is  on  the  job  24  hours 
out  of  every  24.  At  night 
it  lights  up  your  business 
streets,  residential  sections, 
parks  and  boulevards.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  handsome 
poles  greatly  aid  in  beauti- 
fying your  city.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  make  a 
town  more  attractive  than 
a  neatly  laid  out  system  of 
ornamental   street  lighting. 

Send  your  address  for  big 
descriptive  booklet  including 
many  styles  and  designs. 


KITMG 

IVIFG.        CO. 

53  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"WEARPROOF" 

NO  PARKING  SIGNS 


NO 
PARKING 
10  FT  . 


For  every  pur- 
pose, and  any 
wording  de- 
sired. 

"W  ear  proof" 
Signs  possess 
the  counter- 
sunken  letter- 
ing time  will 
not  obliterate. 
Also,  Street 
Signs,  Highway 
Markers, 
Semaphore 
Traffic      Signs, 

J  Danger     Signs, 

I  etc. 

Write  for  new 
catalog. 


UNION  IRON  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Drawer  H 
East  Chicago,  Indiana 


The  MURDOCK 

PATENT  ANTI-FREEZINO 

Bubble  Font 

Is  the  only  drinking  fountain 
made  that  was  designed  and  is 
built  solely  for  outdoor  use. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  turned 
off  at  the  approach  of  cold 
weather. 

THE  ONLY  FOUNTAIN 
MADE  THAT  IS  STRONG 
ENOUGH  TO  WITHSTAND 
PUBLIC  ABUSE. 

Perfectly  adapted  for  use  on  the  Pub- 
lic Streets,  in  Parks,  Playgrounds, 
School  Yards,  and  all  semi-exposed  or 
uncertainly  heated  enclosures. 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  literature  to 

The  MURDOCK  HFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

(THE  ORIGINAL  HYDRANT  HOUSE) 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 

Builders  of  Water  Service  devices  since  1853 
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THE  CONSOLIDATED  RURAL  SCHOOL. 

Edited   by   Louis   W.    Rapeer,   President,    Research 
University,   Washington,    D.   C. ;  President,  Federa- 
tion for  American   Childhood.      Charles    Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.      1920.      XIII   +   545  pp.     Illus- 
trated. 
In  the  province  of  education  there   are   few   subjects 
of    more    practical    importance    at    this    time    than    the 
consolidation   of  rural   schools.  This  volume   covers  the 
questions  which  arise   in   connection  with  such  schools, 
some  of  the  chapters  having  been  written  by  the  editor, 
and    the    rest    by    other    well-known    authorities.      The 
book   is   based  upon   investigation   and   nation-wide    ac- 
quaintance  with    this    type    of    school,    and    its    conclu- 
sions are  cautiously  worked  out  and  illustrated.     It  is 
provided    with    an     exhaustive    bibliography     on     con- 
solidation and  a  topical  index. 

VISUALIZING    CITIZENSHIP. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  32-page  pamphlet  (Special  Report 
No.  4),  prepared  by  Ina  Clement  and  issued  June  23, 
1920,  by  the  Municipal  Reference  Library  of  the  City 
of  New  York  as  a  supplement  to  Miss  Clement's  earlier 
study  (Special  Report  No.  2)  entitled  "Teaching  Citi- 
zenship via  the  Movies."  This  new  report  is  the  re- 
sult of  accumulated  information  on  the  subject  during 
two  years.  Among  the  phases  presented  in  the  study 
are  the  following:  the  aid  which  motion  pictures  may 
give  in  constructive  Americanism;  the  filming  of  state 
and  city  activities;  the  use  which  church  and  welfare 
organizations  have  made  of  motion  pictures;  the  film 
as  an  aid  to  classroom  work ;  film  libraries ;  and 
agencies  interested  in  the  educational  film.  A  descrip- 
tive subject  list  of  civic  films  is  given.  (Apply  to 
the  Municipal  Reference  Library,  Municipal  Building, 
New  York,   N.  Y.) 

SIMILARITY  OF  MILITARY  AND  COMIMERCIAL 
MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION. 
An  address,  under  above  title,  by  Colonel  B.  Taylor, 
of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  delivered  at 
the  Highway  Transport  Conference  in  New  York  in 
1920.  Published  by  the  Motor  Truck  Committee  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  7  East 
42d  Street,  New  York  City.  8  pp.  Setting  forth  the 
need  of  a  national  coordinating  authority.  (Apply  to 
the  Committee,  as  above.) 


COMMUNITY  AMERICANIZATION. 

A  handbook  for  workers,  prepared  by  Fred  Clayton 
Butler,  Director  of  Americanization,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  published  by  the  Bureau  as  Bulletin,  1919,  No. 
76.  82  pp.  Illustrated.  The  contents  are  taken  largely 
from  the  lives  and  experiences  of  successful  workers  in 
Americanization.  The  first  chapter  sets  forth  the  general 
principles  of  the  work,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  should 
be  undertaken.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the  educational 
and  social  phases  of  the  problem,  and  organizing  the 
community,  and  a  tentative  plan  for  a  community  survey 
is  given.  There  is  also  a  bibliography  of  over  5  pages. 
1920.  (Apply  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.) 


THE  PLANNING  OF  HOUSING  SCHEMES. 

A  paper  by  A.  S.  Soutar,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Town  Planning  Institute  of  London  on  February  6, 
1920,  with  the  discussion  thereon.  Quarto.  80  pp. 
Published  by  the  Town  Planning  Institute,  4  Arundel 
Street,  London,  W.  C,  England. 


STANDARDS   OF  CHILD   WELFARE. 

A  report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  Conference  held  in 
May  and  June,  1919,  and  published  as  Bureau  Publication 
No.  60.  459  pp.  The  papers  given  are  grouped  in  five 
sections:  The  Economic  and  Social  Basis  for  Child  Wel- 
fare Standards;  Child  Labor  (legislative  prohibition  and 
regulation  of  employment,  and  vocational  guidance  and 
placement) ;  The  Health  of  Children  and  Mothers  (ma- 
ternity and  infancy,  the  preschool  child,  the  school  child, 
and  European  experiences);  Children  in  Need  of  Special 
Care  (the  function  of  the  state,  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren, juvenile  delinquents  and  mentally  handicapped 
children);  and  Standardization  of  Child  Welfare  Laws. 
Section  VI  contains  the  list  of  members  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Washington  conference  to  formulate 
minimum  standards  of  child  welfare,  and  the  standards 
themselves.  (Apply  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  Washing- 
ton,  D.    C.) 

ARMOURDALE:     A  CITY  WITHIN  A  CITY. 

The  report  of  a  social  survey  of  Armourdale,  a  com- 
munity of  12,000  people  living  in  the  industrial  district 
of  Kansas  City,  Kans.  The  study  was  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  offered  the  use  of  some  valuable  data 
which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  gathered.  The 
Director  of  Survey  was  Manuel  C.  Elmer,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  the 
field  workers  were  members  of  the  classes  in  Social  Sur- 
veys and  Community  Organization  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  of  the  University.  1919.  91  pp.  Published 
as  a  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Vol.  XX,  No. 
12,  June  15,  1919.  (Apply  to  the  University  Extension 
Division,  Lawrence,  Kans.) 

RIOTS   AND  RIOT  DUTY. 

By  Edward  S.  Farrow,  Late  Assistant  Instructor  of 
Tactics,  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point. 
A  manual  for  the  use  of  troops  in  aid  of  the  civil 
authority,  setting  forth  the  principles  underlying  the 
organization  and  tactical  work  of  all  types  of  local 
defense  units,  the  handling  of  the  crowd  and  the  attack 
on  the  mob.  1919.  Handy  size.  44  pp.  (Address 
the  Military-Naval  Book  Corporation,  Asbury  Park. 
N.   J.) 

REST  ROOM  SUGGESTIONS. 

Public  Comfort  Station  Code  and  Rest  Room  Sugges- 
tions adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health, 
pursuant  to  the  Public  Comfort  Station  Act,  which  re- 
quires that  all  cities  and  incorporated  villages  provide 
and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  public  comfort  sta- 
tions. Various  sketches  illustrate  the  housing  of  a  rest 
room  in  connection  with  a  store  or  a  mercantile  estab- 
lishment. Prepared  by  the  Plumbing  and  Domestic 
Sanitary  Engineering  Division  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Health.  1920.  62  pp.  (Apply  to  the 
Division.) 

HEALTH  CHARTS. 

Second  edition  of  the  third  pamphlet  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Containing  reproductions 
of  8  charts  which  have  been  prepared  and  made  available 
by  the  Joint  Committee  for  use  when  desired,  not  only  in 
rural  schools,  but  also  in  city  schools  or  communities. 
The  charts  are  intended  to  present  important  facts  and 
beliefs  affecting  particularly  the  health  of  the  school 
children  and  the  health  conditions  of  the  schools.  (Ad- 
dress Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  525  West  120th  Street,  New 
York  City.) 


Municipal  Reports 


Buffalo,  N.  T. — Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Health  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1919.  (Ap- 
ply to  Francis  E.  Fronczak,   Health  Commissioner.) 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
City  of  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  Commission-Manager 
Plan ^1.  Government.  1919.  (Apply  to  C.  M.  Osborn, 
Cityfilj^ager.- 

Ej^nAni,  Pa. — Mayor's  Message.  Controller's  Report, 
Deiggfttnent  Reports  for  the  fiscal  year  1919.  (Apply 
to  3^,  H.' Warner,   City   Clerk.) 

Qia^lstWooi,  S.  C. — Annual  Reports  of  the  Town 
Coi|i^Bif  and  the  Water  and  Electric  Light  Plant  for 
the'  year  1919;  receipts  and  disbursements.  (Apply 
to   J.  R.   Devlin,   City  Clerk.) 


Hartford,  Conn. — Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Juvenile  Commission  to  the  Mayor  and  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1920.  (Ap- 
ply   to    the    Juvenile   Commission.) 

Portsmouth,  Va. — Mayor's  Annual  Message,  together 
with  municipal  reports  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
December  31,  1919.  (Apply  to  L.  C.  Brinson,  City 
Clerk.) 

Rockford,  111. — Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  Rockford  Park  District,  covering  the 
period  from  January  1,  1919.  to  December  31,  1919. 
(Apply  to  Paul  B.  Riis,  Superintendent,  Rockford  Park 
District.) 
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Watch  the  next  truck  you  see 
pounding  along  on  solid  tires — ^listen 
to  it  jarring  from  bump  to  bump  in 
the  roadbed.  Is  it  any  wonder  the 
average  truck  engine  needs  frequent 
repairs  and  adjustments? 

Watch  a  solid-tired  truck  trying 
to  pull  a  load  in  soft  mud  or  on  a 
wet,  slippery  road.  Lack  of  trac- 
tion wastes  half  the  engine's  power. 

The  old  type  solid  tire  is  fast  be- 
coming obsolete.  It  does  not  protect 
the  truck;  it  does  not  give  traction. 

What  is  to  take  its  place.?  Owners 
of  many  of  the  largest  truck  fleets 
in  America  have  found  the  answer  in 
Kelly  Caterpillars,  the  first  cushion 
type  tires  to  be  successfully  used  on 
trucks  of  all  weights  and  sizes. 

The  Caterpillar  is  resilient.  It 
gives  amazing  traction.  It  gives 
phenomenal  mileage.  It  has  every 
advantage  of  the  big  pneumatic  with 
none  of  the  pneumatic's  disadvantages. 
It  costs  less  than  the  big  pneumatic 
and  gives  double  the  mileage. 

And  it  is  dependable. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

GENERAL  SALES  DEPARTMENT 
1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^■. 
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Methods,  Materials  and  Appliances 

News  for  Boards  of  Public   Works,   Engineers,  Contractors,  Purchasing  Agents, 

and  Others  Interested  in  the  Economical  Construction  and  Efficient   Operation 

of  Public  Improvement  Undertakings 


What  the  Daily  Log  Sheet  Shows 
for  Diesel  Engines 

Many  municipal  engineers  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  daily  log  sheet  in  checking  up  the 
operation  of  prime  movers  of  various  types. 
C.  M.  Dawson,  engineer  of  the  Municipal 
Water  and  Light  Department,  Baldwin  City, 
Kans.,  turned  in  a  daily  log  sheet  to  the  Busch- 
Sulzer  Bros.-Diesel  Engine  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  showing  a  24-hour  run  on  a  165- 
horse-power  Djesel  engine  used  at  that  plant. 
This  log  sheet  showed  an  average  output  of 
33-87  kilowatts  per  hour,  or  a  total  of  813  kilo- 
watt hours  for  the  day,  using  an  average  of 
5.17  gallons  of  fuel  oil  per  hour,  or  a  total  of 
124  gallons.  The  engine  used  i  gallon  of  lubri- 
cating oil  costing  58^  cents  per  gallon.  Fuel 
oil  cost  5  cents  per  gallon.  An  analysis  of 
this  log  shows  that  the  cost  per  kilowatt  hour 
for  fuel  oil  was  0.76  cents  and  for  lubricating 
oil  o.go  cents,  making  a  total  of  0.85  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  the  operation  of  this  engine, 


exclusive  of  labor  and  depreciation.  For  the 
year  April  i,  1918,  to  April  i,  1919,  this  plant 
showed  a  net  financial  return  on  its  Diesel  en- 
gine investment  of  31.5  per  cent,  while  the  net 
financial  return  on  the  entire  plant  investment 
was  21.4  per  cent.  The  engine  operated  96.3 
per  cent  of  the  possible  time,  the  average 
weekly  shut-down  being  about  3  hours.  The 
personnel  of  the  plant  consists  of  one  chief  en- 
gineer and  two  assistant  engineers.  Thus  far 
the  repair  costs  have  run  about  i  per  cent  of 
the  engine's  price,  this  including  an  overhaul- 
ing of  the  engine  once  every  three  years. 

Another  notable  installation  of  Diesel  oil  en- 
gines, at  Appleton,  Wis.,  consists  of  two  225- 
b.h.p.,  three-cylinder,  four-stroke  cycle  engines. 
Each  engine  is  directly  connected  to  two  Dean 
double-acting  triplex  pumps  of  2,000,000-gallon 
capacity  each.  The  pumps  are  located  one  on 
each  end  of  each  engine  shaft.  Two  Allis- 
Chalmers  iS-k.w.,  iio-volt,  direct-current  gen- 
erators are  also  connected  by  link-belt  silent 
chains,  one  to  each  engine. 


AN    ECONOMICAL    DIESEL   ENGINE    INSTALLATION   AT    BALDWIN    CITY,    KANS. 
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This  is  the  sign  of  the 
Tenth  Year  Federal, 
a  sign  significant  of 
ten  years  of  success  in 
every  field  of  truck 
transportation. 


A  Federal  2  ton 
Dump  Truck 
owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Dept.  of 
Public  Works, 
British  Columbia 


"If  Federals  are  so  successful  in  every  kind  of  business, 
they  should  be  successful,  too,  for  our  work." — 

Such  is  the  logical  line  of  reasoning  of  many  municipal 
public  works  officials.  For  not  only  have  the  Federal 
trucks  been  noted  for  dependability — their  rugged 
chassis,  mechanism  and  power  of  motor  contributing 
to  gain  this  recognition — but  also  for  low  operating 
costs  and  maintenance.  The  records  of  Federal 
operation  and  maintenance  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  truck  on  the  market. 

Ten  years'  experience  in  building  Federal  trucks  also 
has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  build  a  truck  good 
not  only  for  today  but  the  infinite  tasks  and  heavier 
loads  of  tomorrow.  Stamina  is  built  into  the  truck — 
and  it  is  that  stamina  that  pays  in  rich  returns  on  the 
initial  investment. 

Federals  are  built  in  every  capacity. 

A  request  for  "Traffic  News"  will  bring  you  by  mail 
a  magazine  telling  interestingly  of  the  tasks  being 
performed  in  every  field  by  Federals. 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

34  FEDERAL  AVENUE  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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THIS  TRUCK,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  ALDEN  NO.  3,  A  VOLUNTEER  FIRE  COMPANY  OF  NEWPORT 
TOWNSHIP,  PA.,  WENT  THROUGH  A  REMARKABLE  ROAD  TEST  WITH  GREAT  SUCCESS 


Fire  Truck  Performs  Remarkable 
Glimbiog  Feat 

Cities  with  hilly  districts  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  remarkable  feat  recently  ac- 
complished by  a  Stutz  500-gallon,  triple  com- 
bination pumping  engine,  recently  purchased 
by  the  Alden  Fire  Company,  Newport  Town- 
ship, Pa.  The  fire  truck  climbed  the  very 
heavy  grade  of  Giant's  Despair  on  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Mountain,  without  difficulty  in  the  re- 
markable time  of  6.97  minutes.  Giant's  De- 
spair Mountain  several  years  ago  helped  such 
noted  automobile  racers  as  De  Falma,  Chev- 
rolet, Harron,  Christie  and  other  famous 
drivers  to  build  up  their  records  of  daring. 
Chief  Frank  Hochreiter  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Fire  Department  was  the  official  judge  of  this 
test,  and  so  well  satisfied  were  his  fire  com- 
missioners with  the  performance  of  the  New- 
port Township  machine  that  a  similar  machine 
has  been  ordered  for  the  Wilkes-Barre  De- 
partment. 

Some  specific  data  with  regard  to  this  test 
may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Ameri- 
can City.  The  length  of  the  course  over 
which  the  test  was  run  was  5,700  feet,  involv- 
ing a  1,000-foot  run  of  10  per  cent  grade  and 
another  1,000  feet  on  a  16  per  cent  grade,  300 
feet  of  15  per  cent  grade  with  a  sharp  turn, 
700  feet  of  14  per  cent  grade  with  a  right-angle 
turn,  300  feet  of  18  per  cent  grade,  400  feet 
of  12  per  cent  grade,  300  feet  of  16  per  cent 
grade,  300  feet  of  15  per  cent  grade,  700  feet 
of  20  per  cent  grade,  and  1,000  feet  of  20  pet- 
cent  grade.  The  total  rise  from  start  to  finish 
was  940  feet,  the  distance  being  covered  in  6.97 
minutes.     The  machine  was  in  first  speed  for 


3.03  minutes,  in  second  speed  for  3.44  minutes, 
and  in  high  gear  for  0.5  minute.  The  average 
speed  up  the  hill  was  9.47  miles  per  hour.  The 
wheel  base  to  the  truck  is  163  inches,  the  rear 
tires  being  38  x  7  inches,  the  motor  size 
5^  X  7  X  4  inches  delivering  68  horse-power 
and  1,000  r.p.m.  The  total  weight  of  the  truck 
with  load  and  five  men  was  ii,375  pounds,  the 
axle  reduction  5%  to  i,  transmission  low  gear 
reduction  3.5  to  i,  transmission  second  speed 
reduction  2.31  to  i,  transmission  high  speed  re- 
duction I  to  I. 

Dry  Feed  Apparatus  for  Water- 
Works  Chemicals 

In  the  design  and  operation  of  filtration 
plants,  serious  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  method  of  applying  the  coagulant  to  the 
water  to  be  treated.  Since  the  inception  of 
mechanical  filtration,  the  making  of  solutions 
and  the  application  of  the  solution  to  the  water 
has  been  the  generally  accepted  plan  of  treat- 
ment. The  economy  of  dry  feed  apparatus  for 
water-works  chemicals  has  led  many  plants  to 
install  this  type  of  chemical  feed. 

The  Pittsburgh  Filter  and  Engineermg  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  developed  a  machine 
which  meets  the  popular  need  for  a  dry  feed 
apparatus  and  which  is  low  enough  in  cost  to 
enable  it  to  come  into  general  use.  The  first 
machine  of  this  type  was  placed  in  operation  in 
the  filtration  plant  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  it 
has  been  operating  continually  day  and  night 
with  great  success.  The  type  O  machine, 
shown  on  page  239,  which  is  a  later  development 
of  the  original  Toledo  machine,  consists  ot 
storage  hopper,  water-motor,  feeding  mechan- 
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The  Beginning  of  the  World's 
Second  Largest  Industry 

/^EORGE  B.  SELDEN  invented,  in  1877,  the  first  internal  com- 
^^  bustion  gasoline  engine  for  road  locomotion.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  world's  second  largest  industry. 

History  affords  no  more  startling  record 
of  achievement  than  the  development  of 
the  automotive  industry,  which   resulted 
from  this  remarkable  invention  by  Selden. 
Selden   Trucks  have  shared  in  the 
development  of  this  second  largest 
industry.     Wherever    in   the   world 
there  has  existed  a  need  for  depend- 
able,economical,  profitable  haulage  of 
commodities,    SELDEN    TRUCKS 

iy2,  23^,  5>^,  5  Ton  Models— All  WORM  Drive 

WRITE  for  Booklet,  "Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow, "  which  contains  a  brief 

history  of  the  early  days  of  the  automobile. 

SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


have  served  and  proved  their  ability. 
SELDEN  TRUCKS  possess  tremendous 
strength  of  construction  and  enormous 
pulling  power.  Actual  records  of  users 
prove  their  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance to  be  low.  There  are  no  bet- 
ter trucks  than  SELDEN  TRUCKS. 
Ask  us  to  give  you  facts  that  will 
show  how  Selden  Trucks  are  effecting 
economies  in  your  line  of  business. 
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DRY  FEED  APPARATUS  FOR  FEEDING  WATER-WORKS 
CHEaUOAXS    TO   RAW   WATER 


ism  and  mixing  chamber.  The  hopper  is  of  a 
conical  shape  with  a  capacity  of  3.3  cubic  feet, 
or  an  equivalent  of  218  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  193  pounds  of  alum,  144  pounds  of  soda 
ash  or  125  pounds  of  hydrated  lime,  in  the  dry 
state.  On  top  of  the  hopper  a  cover  is  pro- 
vided having  an  opening  large  enough  to  per- 
mit filling  the  hopper  easily.  This  hopper  is 
provided  with  J4-inch-mesh  screen  which  pre- 


vents large  lumps  of  any  foreign 
matter  from  getting  into  the  ma- 
chine, thereby  interfering  with  its 
proper  operation.  The  water-motor 
is  of  the  duplex  type  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  make  it  self -starting. 
The  motor  is  mounted  in  a  vertical 
position,  securely  bolted  to  the  back 
of  the  hopper  with  one  piston  pro- 
jecting through  the  top  and  the  other 
through  the  bottom,  thus  affording  a 
suitable  drive  for  agitator  and  feed- 
ing mechanism.  The  speed  is  con- 
trolled by  a  needle  valve  placed  in 
the  pressure  supply  line  directly 
ahead  of  the  motor. 

The  feeding  mechanism  is  all 
placed  in  a  separate  casting,  which  is 
bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  storage 
hopper  with  the  orifice  directly 
under  the  hopper.  Below  the  rec- 
tangular orifice  is  a  flat  pan,  which 
oscillates,  being  operated  by  a  rocker 
arm  keyed  to  the  end  of  the  small 
horizontal  shaft.  The  travel  of  the 
pan  and  cross-head  is  adjustable 
from  o  to  ij^  inches.  The  brass 
pointer  on  the  adjustable  sleeve  in- 
dicates the  position  of  the  sleeve  and 
pan  on  a  scale,  which  enables  the  op- 
erator to  control  the  quantity  of 
chemical  being  fed.  This  machine 
will  feed  from  o  to  1,500  pounds  of 
hydrated  lime  or  soda  ash  per  day 
when  equipped  with  an  agitator,  and 
without  the  agitator  will  feed  from 
o  to  3,000  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron 
or  alum  per  day. 


New  Sales  Manager 
for  Nordberg 

The  Nordberg  Manufacturing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  just 
announced  that  B.  V.  E.  Nordberg, 
son  of  the  pioneer  engine  and  hoist 
builder,  B.  V.  Nordberg,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  the  com- 
pany in  place  of  H.  W.  Dow,  who 
has  resigned. 

A  New  3-Ton  Fire  Truck 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  3-ton  fire  truck 
by  the  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto 
Company,  Clintonville,  Wis.,  makers 
of  FWD  trucks.  The  new  fire-fight- 
ing apparatus  contains  an  unusually 
powerful  special  type  J.  Wisconsin  motor, 
with  a  5  i/io-inch  bore  and  a  sJ/^-inch  stroke, 
developing  42  h.p.  S.A.E.  The  type  B  Rotary 
pump,  driven  through  a  two-speed  transmis- 
sion, has  a  capacity  of  500  gallons  at  126 
pounds  pressure.  Complete  modern  fire- 
fighting  equipment  is  mounted  on  the  body, 
which  is  9  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  22  inches 
deep. 
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"Studebaker  Model" 

FLUSHING  and  SPRINKLING  UNITS 


Forty  feet  from  ciirb  to  ctirb — sand  filled  brick  pavement — cleaned  in  one  trip  with 
three  nozzles. 

The  machine  has  four  nozzles  which  can  be  used  discharging  one,  two  or  three  flushing 
streams  at  the  same  time. 

Removing  the  heavy  accumulation  of  Winter  or  the  lighter  dirt  of  Summer  is  within 
the  range  of  this  machine  due  to  the  adjustable  nozzles  and  the  independent  control 
of  the  pressure. 

A  horse-drawn  uniform  pressure  flusher  is  provided  where  conditions  do  not  justify 
investment  in  a  motor  flusher  but  where  economical,  efficient  and  sanitary  cleaning 
is  desired. 

Inquire  of  any  motor  truck  manufacturer  or  ask  the  truck  dealer  in  your  city  for  com- 
plete information  on  "STUDEBAKER  MODEL"  flushing  and  sprinkling  units 
mounted  on  their  trucks,  or  address 


South  Bend,  Indiana 
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A    ROTARY    PUMP    WITH    ELECTRIC     DRIVE    FOR    WATER- 
WORKS SERVICE 
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Pumps  for  Water- 
Works  or  Fire  Service 

The  interest  that  is  being  shown 
by  municipalities  to-day  in 
pumps  for  fire  apparatus  and 
for  water-works  service  is  tre- 
mendous. Many  manufacturers 
have  develcJped  special  pumps 
for  each  type  of  service.  The 
Northern  Fire  Apparatus  Com- 
pany, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
developed  a  pump  having  an 
efficiency  of  83  per  cent,  which 
it  claims  will  deliver  more  gal- 
lons per  minute  per  horse  power 
than  any  other  similar  pump.  It 
is  guaranteed  to  deliver  250  gal- 
lons of  water  per  minute  at  120 
pounds  net  pump  pressure  when 
drafting  water.  When  mounted 
as  a  fire  pump  on  a  3H-ton 
chassis,  it  delivers  over  400  gal- 
lons of  water  per  minute  at  120 
pounds  net  pump  pressure  when  drafting  water, 
and  will  successfully  pass  an  Underwriters'  Test 
at  this  capacity. 
An  instance  of  this  dependability  is  shown 

in  the  case  of  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  which  purchased 

a  ij^-ton  chassis,  Northern-equipped,  in  1916. 

In  1918,  the  town  decided  to  buy  a  pump  and 

purchased  a  smaller  size  which  it  installed.    At 

a  test,  this  pump  drafted  water  from  a  lake, 

pumped  the  water  through    1,500  feet  of  fire 

hose  and  threw  a  good   fire  stream  over  the 

tallest  building.    A  pump  test  was  made  of  a 

Northern   pump  on  January  13,   1920,  on  the 

54th  Street  Pier,  New  York  City.    The  average 

lift  was  about  13  feet,  ranging  from  10  feet  at 

high  tide  to  16  feet  at  low  tide.    The  machine 

pumped  300  gallons  at  120  pounds  pressure  in  6 

hours,  200  gallons  at  200  pounds  pressure  for 

3  hours,  and  100  gallons  at  150  pounds  pres- 
sure  for  3  hours.     In  addition  to   the  above 

test,  the  machine  was   run  at  full  speed  and 

delivered  475  gallons  per  minute  at  50  pounds 

pressure,   demonstrating  its  ability  to  operate 

as  a  booster  pump.     This  test  was  run  under 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 

Underwriters,   whose   tests    are  known   to  be 

the  most  severe  pumping  engine  tests  that  any 

manufacturer  can  be  called  upon  to  undergo. 
The    accompanying    illustration    shows    the 

Northern    centrifugal    mounted    with    electric 

drive   for    water-works    service,   where   it  can 

act  either  as  a  booster  pump  or  in  regular  serv- 
ice. This  rotary  pump  is  of  the  positive  dis- 
placement type,  meaning  that  at  each  revolu- 
tion a  definite  volume  of  water  is  moved  from 

the  suction  side  of  the  pump  to  the  discharge 

side,  making  the  pump  practically  self-priming. 

The   contact   surfaces    between    the    impellers 

and  the  walls  of  the  pump  casing  and  between 

the    impellers    themselves    perform    the    same 

functions    as    the    valves    and   valve    seats    in 

piston  pumps.     The  absence  of  valves  in  the 

Northern  pump  is  one  of  its  particular  fea- 
tures. The  capacity  of  the  pump  varies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  speed  at  which  it  is  run.    One 
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of  the  particular  claims  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  line  of  dependability  and  service  is  that 
the  entire  head  of  the  pump  is  demountable. 
A  town  at  very  moderate  cost  can  carry  an 
extra  pumping  head  in  stock,  which  can  be 
bolted  on  the  pump  base  in  place  of  the  one 
originally  furnished  with  the  pumping  unit  if 
anything  should  go  wrong  with  the  first  one. 
In  other  words,  with  a  shut-down  of  only  an 
hour  the  unit  can  be  put  into  first-class  work- 
ing shape  again.  The  broken-down  unit  or  the 
defective  unit,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  manufacturer,  who  will  allow  full 
credit  for  it  less  the  exact  cost  of  repairing  it 
and  putting  it  in  first-class  condition  again. 
At  that  time  the  manufacturer  will  return  it  to 
the  town  for  further  usage  as  a  spare. 

Keeping  Pavements  Clean 

From  the  standpoint  of  personal  comfort, 
we  want  our  streets  kept  clean.  We  dislike  to 
have  our  nasal  tissues  tickled  with  flying 
particles  or  to  wade  across  stretches  of  mud 
or  oily  slime  on  any  pavement.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  personal  comfort,  the  question  of 
health  is  involved.  The  average  citizen  does 
not  consider  the  effect  of  cleanliness  in  the 
streets  on  the  health  of  the  community,  but 
studies  of  this  question  by  the  medical  fra- 
ternity have  shown  that  many  diseases  are 
traceable  either  directly  to  germs  flying  about 
with  the  dust  or  to  the  irritation  of  the  dust 
opening  the  way  for  later  infection. 

The  rapid  development  of  motorized  street 
cleaning  has  been  made  possible  by  the  de- 
velopment of  motor  trucks  capable  of  carry- 
ing heavy  loads,  and  the  perfecting  of  the 
pressure  system  for  delivering  a  stream  of 
water  at  high  pressure  and  at  a  moderate 
angle  to  the  street.  The  motor  flusher  driven 
up  the  street  keeps  a  continual  wave  of  water 
under  high  pressure  ahead  of  it.  This  wave 
adequately  washes  off  all  street  litter  and  de- 
posits it  in  the  gutter  ready  for  removal.    The 
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Packard  Truck  with  special  dumti  body  for  county  road  develottment.     Such  municipal  departments  as  Fire, 

Street  Cleaning,  Ash  and  Garbage  Removal,  Water  Works,  Post  Office,  etc.,  ate  getting  the 

advantage  of  Packard  low  transportation  costs  in  many  cities. 

Is  the  City  Official  Getting  the  Full 
Benefit  of  Continued  Maintenance 


FROM  his  own  practical  ex- 
perience in  many  public 
departments  and  works,  the 
City  or  County  official  knows 
the  benefits  of  continued  ex- 
pert maintenance. 

That  is  why  he  asks,  before 
he  buys  a  truck  today,  "What 
sort  of  maintenance  organiza- 
tion will  you  put  behind  my 
truck?*' 

In  more  than  200  Packard 
Service  Stations  you  find  Uni- 
form Service  Methods,  Uni- 
form Stock-keeping  Methods 
— a  uniform  system  in  place 
of  the  haphazard,  time-con- 
suming practice  found  in  the 
average  repair  shop. 

You  find  more  than  one 
hundred  repair  operations 
standardized — workmanship 


improved,  time  saved,  costs 
reduced. 

Cooperation  between  owner 
and  Packard  Service  is  carried 
out  by  a  system  of  monthly 
truck  inspections  whereby 
more  efficient  operation  and 
low  maintenance  are  assured. 

The  Packard  Technical  Ser- 
vice Division  was  established 
to  give  the  fullest  advantage 
of  Packard's  44  factors  of  en- 
gineering superiority,  and  the 
long  life  built  into  every  Pack- 
ard Truck. 

And  the  official,  with  ever 
the  reduction  of  city  expenses 
in  mind,  is  quick  to  realize 
the  effect  this  Packard  expert 
maintenance  will  have  in  cut- 
ting down  city  transportation 
costs. 


"Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One " 
PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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A  STREET  FLUSHEB   ON  DUTY  IN  OTTAWA,  CANADA 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,  34  Federal 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  installed  flushers 
of  this  type  in  a  number  of  cities,  one  of 
which,  now  in  use  by  the  city  of  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, is  illustrated  herewith. 

In  addition  to  removing  all  manner  of  dirt 
from  the  pavement,  these  flushers  have  been 
.  found  useful  in  many  communities  for  other 
services  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  in  some 
instances  by  well-planned  organization.  By 
pumping  from  the  tanks  through  one  stream, 
it  is  possible  to  readily  flush  sewers  which  may 
not  be  convenient  to  fire  hydrants.  By  re- 
versing the  process,  cisterns,  catch-basins  and 
trenches  may  be  pumped  out  in  case  of 
necessity.  By  filling  the  tank  with  the 
proper  spraying  solution,  the  motor 
fiusher  may  be  sent  out  to  parks  on 
the  line  of  highways,  for  spraying 
trees  to  reduce  moths  and  preying  in- 
sects. 


A  New  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Joint 

A  prepared  joint  for  cast  iron  pipe 
has  been  developed  by  the  American 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  in  order  to  save  labor  and  ma- 
terial and  to  expedite  the  laying  of 
bell-and-spigot  cast  iron  pipe.  The 
new  joint  is  factory-made  and  uniform. 
The  bell  for  this  pipe  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  American  Water  Works 
Association  Standard  bell.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  bell  slopes  at  30  degrees 
toward  the  center  of  the  pipe.  At 
the  factory  the  pipe  is  up-ended 
so  that  the  joints  may  properly  be 
placed  in  the  sockets  of  the  pipe. 
A  series  of  wedges  held  together  by 
a  lead  strip  is  first  inserted.  On  top 
of  this  the  jute  or  hemp  is  calked, 
and  finally  the  lead  is  cast  on  top  of 


the  jute.  A  mandrel  which 
has  been  inserted  into  the 
bell  to  keep  the  joint  ma- 
terials in  place  is  removed 
after  pouring  the  lead,  and 
a  concrete  shipping  plug  is 
placed  in  the  joint. 

The  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  the  completed 
joint.  After  the  concrete 
plug  has  been  removed,  the 
man  on  the  job  can  actually 
look  into  the  bell  and  see 
the  lead  and  jute  inside  and 
be  sure  that  everything  is  in 
perfect  condition.  Then  the 
spigot  end  of  the  pipe  is 
inserted  and  pushed  up 
against  the  shoulder  of  the 
bell.  Calking  is  done  in  the 
usual  way.  The  jute  is  com- 
pressed between  the  lead 
strip  and  the  top  lead.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  prepared 
joint  fulfills  the  two  prime  elements  of  an  ideal 
pipe  joint,  namely,  rigidity  and  flexibility.  As 
the  calking  takes  place,  the  wedges  slide  down 
the  incline  until  they  engage  the  pipe  all  around 
the  bottom.  Then  each  wedge  is  a  small 
anvil  against  which  the  calking  is  done.  If 
there  should  be  any  settling  of  the  pipe  after 
it  is  laid,  the  joint  automatically  tightens. 
The  self-tightening  is  accomplished  by  the 
wedges  when  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe  is  de- 
flected laterally  against  them,  thus  forcing  the 
bottom  ends  of  wedges  up  the  slope  and 
backward  against  the  jute  and  lead.  This  in- 
ternal calking  of  the  joint  prevents  leakage. 


SECTION  SHOWING  NEW  TYPE  OF  CAST  lEON  PIPE 
JOINT 
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I  TIFFIN  I 

I  THE  WORLD'S  STANDARD  OF  VALLE  IN  | 

I  STREET   FLUSH ERS  I 


TIFFIN  FLUSHERS  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  more 
work  and  better  work, — 
and  at  a  lower  operating 
cost. 

Tiffin  was  the  first  fiusher 
to  be  completely  developed 
into  a  successful  and  prac- 
tical machine. 

Tiffin  supremacy  has  never 
wavered. 


The  TIFFIN   WAGON  COMPANY,  Tiffin,   Ohio 


For  Road  Maintenance 

Use   A    "Reliance"   Porcupine   Scarifier   for   Best 
Results 

It   is   Absolutely   Essential   That   the   Old  Top  Be 
Loosened  up  Before  Applying  New   Top    Dressing. 

Our  Scarifier  is  Designed  for  Just  This  Purptose — 
Will  Save  You  Many  Times  Its  Cost. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

UNIVERSAL  ROAD  MACHINERY  CO. 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Reliance  Road  Building  Equipment 


THE  DESTRUCTOR  COMPANY 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Managers,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Designing  Engineers  for  the  Celebrated 

Heenan  Refuse  Destructor 
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The  Water-Supplies  of  the  Panama  Canal 


By  George  C.  Bunker 

Sanitary  Engineer,  Balboa  Heights,  C.  Z. 


THE  importance  of  the  water-supplies 
of  the  Canal  Zone  cannot  be  judged 
by  the  size  and  output  of  their  puri- 
fication plants.  A  true  international  aspect 
is  given  to  the  purification  of  these  supplies 
because  the  Panama  Canal  furnishes  water 
to"  vessels  of  various  nationalities  which  sail 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  to  the 
cosmopolitan  passenger  movement  to  and 
fro  across  the  Isthmus  to  the  residents 
of  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  to  its  employes. 

Three  purification  plants  are  in  service 
for  supplying  filtered  and  disinfected  water 
for   domestic    and   industrial    consumption: 


first,  to  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama;  second,  to  the 
communities  of  employes  of  the  Panama 
Canal  at  Cristobal,  Mt.  Hope,  Gatun,  Pa- 
raiso,  Pedro  Miguel,  Balboa,  Balboa 
Heights  and  Ancon ;  and,  third,  to  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  at  the  various  posts  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  This  represents  a  total 
combined  population  of  approximately  iio,- 
000,  of  which  108,550,  or  98.4  per  cent,  are 
provided  with  filtered  and  disinfected  water. 
Part  of  the  1,700  people  of  which  the  above 
1.6  per  cent  is  composed  are  provided  with 
condensed  or  distilled  water,  so  that  it  may 
be  assumed  that  approximately   1,200  per- 
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sons  drink   unfiltered   water   from  various 
sources. 

The  Miraflores  Plant 

The  Miraflores  purification  plant,  located 
opposite  the  Miraflores  Locks,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Canal,  was  placed  in  operation 
in  March,  191 5,  and  supplies  filtered  and 
disinfected  water  to  Paraiso,  Pedro  Miguel, 
Corozal,  Balboa,  Balboa  Heights  and  Ancon 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  city  of  Panama. 
The  raw  water  is  pumped  to  the  plant  from 
an  intake  in  the  Chagres  River,  close  to 
the  bridge  which  crosses  the  river  at  Gam- 
boa,  through  1 1.3  miles  of  30-  and  36-inch 
cast  iron  pipe.  This  river  is  65  miles  long 
and  has  a  drainage  basin  of  559  square 
miles.  The  pumps  lift  the  water  from  lake 
level,  varying  from  80  to  87  feet  above  sea 
level,  to  the  top  of  the  Continental  Divide 
at  elevation  271,  from  which  point  it  flows 
by  gravity  to  the  plant. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  17,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  and  the  average  daily  out- 
flow during  the  fiscal  year  of  1919  was 
9,371,000  gallons.  The  filtered  and  disin- 
fected water  flows  by  gravity  to  a  pump  sta- 
tion at  Balboa,  from  which  it  is  pumped  to 
a  low-service  reservoir  holding  1,000,000 
gallons,  and  a  high-service  reservoir,  hold- 
ing 2,500,000  gallons,  both  of  which  are 
used  as  surge  tanks. 

The  plant  consists  of  the  following  units : 
an  aeration  basin,  86  by  130  feet  in  plan, 
equipped  with  105  spraying  nozzles;  a  head 
house  containing  three  bafilled  mixing  cham- 
bers of  the  under-  and  over-flow  type,  alum 
storage  space,  solution  tanks,  and  a  bac- 
teriological laboratory;  three  cross-con- 
nected, parallel,  concrete  sedimentation 
basins,  with  a  total  capacity  of  4,500,000 
gallons,  measuring  300  by  125  feet  in  plan 
by  17  feet  deep,  each  of  wh'ch  contains  two 
solid  baffle  walls  in  which  there  are  five 
rectangular  openings  near  the  top;  a  filter 
box  into  which  the  settled  water  flows;  a 
filter  building  containing  14  rapid  sand 
filters  of  the  gravity  type,  with  a  combined 
filtering  area  of  5,950  square  feet,  and  an 
office  and  laboratory ;  a  900,000-gallon 
clear-water  well  under  this  building;  a  300,- 
ooo-gallon  concrete  wash-water  tank  from 
which  the  plant  Pedro  Miguel  and  Paraiso 
are  supplied;  a  small  concrete  building  for 
housing  duplicate  chlorinators ;  and  a  pump 
station  in  which  there  are  pumps  for  filling 
the  wash-water  tank  and  an  air  compres- 


sor  for  air  washing  the  filters. 

In  place  of  the  usual  ridge  block  and  pipe 
systems  of  underdrainage  there  is  a  rein- 
forced concrete  false  bottom,  12  inches 
thick,  which  forms  the  top  of  a  pressure 
chamber  2  feet  deep.  In  the  false  bottom 
there  are  placed  1,677  vertical  %-inch  brass 
feed  pipes,  spaced  6  inches  center  to  center. 
The  ends  of  the  pipes  projecting  above  the 
false  bottom  are  bent  180  degrees,  so  that 
the  wash  water  instead  of  discharging  up- 
ward is  deflected  upon  the  floor  or  gravel. 
These  are  the  first  filters  constructed  with 
reinforced  concrete  false  bottoms,  and  the 
first  five  years  of  operation  have  demon- 
strated that  this  type  of  underdraining  sys- 
tem effectively  washes  the  sand  and  gravel 
at  a  low  cost  of  maintenance.  During  the 
first  fiscal  year  of  1919  the  filter  runs  aver- 
aged 32  hours  and  the  wash  water  2.85  per 
cent. 

The  Mt.  Hope  Plant 

The  Mt.  Hope  plant,  located  at  Mt.  Hope 
on  the  road  to  Gatun,  was  placed  in  service 
in  February,  1914,  and  supplies  filtered  and 
disinfected  water  to  Colon,  Cristobal,  Mar- 
garita Point  and  Mt.  Hope.  The  raw-water 
supply  flows  by  gravity  from  Brazos  Brook 
Reservoir,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  650,- 
000,000  gallons,  located  1%  miles  southeast 
of  the  plant. 

The  capacity  of  this  plant  is  8,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  and  the  average  daily  out- 
flow during  the  fiscal  year  of  1919  was 
4,515,000  gallons,  which  increased  to  6,091,- 
000  gallons  during  the  last  ten  months  of 
the  last  fiscal  year.  Adjacent  to  the  plant 
there  is  a  pump  station  from  which  the 
filtered  and  disinfected  water  is  pumped 
directly  into  the  distribution  system  of  the 
district  supplied  by  this  plant. 

The  Agua  Clara  Plant 

The  Agua  Clara  plant,  located  1.8  miles 
northeast  of  the  Panama  "Railroad  Station 
at  Gatun,  but  close  to  the  main  highway  be- 
tween Colon  and  Gatun,  was  placed  in  serv- 
ice in  December,  191 1.  It  supplies  filtered 
and  disinfected  water  to  the  Gatun  District 
and  Toro  Point.  The  raw-water  supply 
flows  by  gravity  from  an  impounded  reser- 
voir, 470  feet  east  of  the  plant,  which  has  a 
maximum  storage  capacity  of  612,000,000 
gallons  and  a  watershed  area  of  1,019  acres. 

The  capacity  of  this  plant  is  2,500,000 
gallons  per  day,  and  the  average  daily  out- 
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flow  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1919  was 
1,164,000  gallons.  Adjacent  to  the  plant 
there  is  a  pump  station  from  which  the 
filtered  and  disinfected  water  is  pumped  di- 
rectly into  the  distribution  system  and  a 
340.000-gallon  concrete  reservoir. 

The  general  design  of  the  Mt.  Hope  plant 
is  similar  to  the  one  at  Miraflores.  The 
Agua  Clara  plant  was  built  without  any 
provision  for  aeration,  but  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  writer  a  wooden  box 
aerator,  4  by  8  feet  in  plan  by  4  feet  deep, 
patterned  after  those  in  use  at  South  Nor- 


walk,  Conn.,  the  bottom  of  which  is  per- 
forated with  34-iiich  holes  spaced  on  i-inch 
centers,  was  placed  in  service  in  August, 
1916.  Practically  four  years  of  service 
have  been  obtained  from  this  box,  which 
makes  the  cost  of  aerating  an  average  of 
1,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  very  low. 
In  other  respects  this  plant  is  similar  to  the 
other  two  plants,  with  the  exception  that  it 
is  neither  so  well  arranged  nor  equipped. 

Aeration 
Aeration  is  a  very  essential   feature  of 
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water  purification  in  tropical  countries,  not 
only  for  taking  care  of  odors  produced  by- 
algae  but  for  removing  those  of  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefaction.  It  has  been  found  at 
the  Mt.  Hope  and  Agua  Clara  plants  that 
a  marked  increase  in  the  length  of  the  filter 
runs  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  wash 
water  have  been  effected  by  introducing 
the  alum  prior  to  aeration,  which  will  re- 
move about  75  per  cent  of  the  carbon  diox- 
ide liberated  by  the  reaction  of  this  chem- 
ical with  the  alkalinity  of  the  water.  There 
is  a  direct  relation  between  the  length  of 
filter  runs  and  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  settled  water  applied  to  the  filters, 
other  conditions  being  the  same. 

Contrary  to  the  writer's  expectations 
when  he  first  entered  the  tropics,  compara- 
tively little  trouble  has  been  experienced 
with  disagreeable  tastes  and  odors  in  the 
supplies  of  the  three  plants  due  to  algae. 
At  times  when  odors  of  any  noticeable  in- 
tensity developed,  the  aeration  successfully 
removed  them,  and  it  has  never  been  neces- 
sary to  apply  copper  sulphate  to  the  Brazos 
Brook  and  Agua  Clara  reservoirs  to  elim- 
inate odor-  and  taste-producing  organisms. 
In  the  case  of  the  Camacho  reservoir,  the 
copper  sulphate  treatment  has  been  used 
several  times  to  remove  excessive  growths 
of  anabaena  and  chlamydomonas,  because 
this  supply  of  water  is  not  filtered  prior  to 
its  entrance  into  the  distribution  system. 

Effects  of  Microscopic  Organizms 

The  miscroscopic  organisms  have  a 
marked  influence  on  the  length  of  the  filter 
runs.  This  has  been  noticed  especially  at 
the  Miraflores  plant.  The  longest  runs,  of 
141  hours,  are  obtained  in  the  flood  periods 
of  the  Chagres  River  during  the  rainy  sea- 
sons. As  the  turbidity  of  the  raw  water 
decreases  after  the  floods,  the  microscopic 
organisms  start  to  increase  again  in  num- 
bers and  the  filter  runs  start  to  shorten. 
The  shortest  runs,  15  hours,  occur  during 
the  dry  season.  At  this  plant  it  has  been 
found  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
alum  will  effect  a  partial  removal  of  the 
organisms  in  the  settling  basins  and  increase 
the  length  of  the  filter  runs. 

The  copper  sulphate  treatment  has  been 
used  successfully  at  Brazos  Brook  and 
Agua  Clara  reservoirs  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  certain  organisms  which  were  in- 
fluencing the  length  of  the  filter  runs,  but 


the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  great 
saving  is  effected  through  the  treatment 
when  its  cost  is  balanced  against  the  amount 
of  wash  water  saved.  During  1915,  when 
pressure  filters  were  in  use  in  a  small  plant 
in  Ancon,  the  water-supply  being  derived 
from  Miraflores  Lake,  extremely  sudden 
and  large  growths  of  diatoms  would  de- 
velop, with  the  result  that  in  a  few  hours 
the  filters  would  be  plugged  tight  and  large 
quantities  of  wash  water  would  have  to  be 
used  until  the  effects  of  the  copper  sulphate 
treatment  would  relieve  the  situation  for  a 
few  days. 

Chemical  Characteristics  of  Waters 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the 
chemical  characteristics  of  the  raw-water 
supplies  of  the  three  plants  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1919: 

I Parts  Per  Million \ 

Mt.  Hope  Agua  Clara  Miraflores 

Color     18.00  23.00  11.00 

Turbidity     13.00  8.00  4.00 

Alkalinity     39.00  17.00  53.00 

Hardness,     soap 40.00  15.8  47.00 

Oxygen    consumed..        2.6  2.9  1.00 

Chlorine     6.00  6.8  6.6 

Iron     0.23  0.47  0.25 

Solids,    total    79.00  62.00  112.00 

The  color,  turbidity  and  iron  are  easily 
removed  from  the  raw-water  supplies  of  the 
Mt.  Hope  and  Miraflores  plants  by  moderate 
amounts  of  alum — 182  and  132  pounds  per 
million  gallons,  respectively.  There  has 
been  considerable  variation  in  the  chemical 
characteristics  of  the  raw-water  supply  of 
the  Agua  Clara  plant  during  the  last  five 
years,  which  renders  the  treatment  of  this 
water  more  diflScult  and  expensive.  For 
example,  the  solids  have  varied  from  53 
to  86  parts,  the  alkalinity  from  13  to  21 
parts,  the  soap  hardness  from  6.3  to  26 
parts,  the  iron  content  from  0.30  to  3.00 
parts,  the  color  from  10  to  152  parts,  the 
turbidity  from  6  to  46  parts,  and  the  oxy- 
gen consumed  from  1.55  to  9.8  parts. 

In  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1916,  the  writer  stated  that: 

"The  continual  low  alkalinity  of  the  raw- 
water  supply  of  this  plant,  14  to  20  parts  per 
million,  with  the  amount  of  alum  necessary  for 
the  removal  of  the  color,  which  has  varied 
from  30  to  no  parts  during  the  fiscal  year, 
have  produced  conditions  such  that  it  was 
considered  advisable  and  necessary  to  increase 
the  alkalinity  and  decrease  the  amount  of  free 
carbonic  acid  in  the  fitered  water  by  the  addi- 
tion of  soda  ash  or  lime.  The  application  of 
the  former  was  started  in  the  early  part  of 
February.    The  use  of  settled  water  with  zero 
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alkalinity  and,  at  times,  an  a'lum  acidity, 
caused  a  shortening  of  the  filter  runs  to  about 
four  hours,  a  cementing  together  of  the  sand, 
with  the  formation  of  hard  spots  in  the  filters, 
a  marked  corrosive  action  on  service  pipes,  and 
— most  important  of  all — a  harmful  physio- 
logical effect." 

After  numerous  laboratory  experiments, 
it  was  decided  to  introduce  lime  into  the 
partially  decolorized  and  clarified  raw  water 
as  it  passed  from  one  compartment  of  the 
settling  basin  to  the  other.  This  method  of 
treatment,  with  the  addition  of  the  alum  to 
the  raw  water  just  before  the  latter  en- 
tered the  box  aerator,  was  continued  until 
April,  1920.  During  this  period  the  alum 
varied  from  no  to  409  pounds,  and  the 
lime  from  26  to  329  pounds  per  million  gal- 
lons. 

In  April  of  this  year,  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  color  in  the  raw  water  to  132 
parts  and  in  iron  to  2.45  parts  per  million 
and  the  accompanying  increase  in  alum,  it 
became  necessary  to  supply  artificial  alka- 
■  linity  to  the  raw  water  prior  to  the  addi- 
tion of  the  alum  in  order  to  obtain  the 
proper  "floe"  and  color  removal.  Because 
of  the  difficulties  of  handling  and  applying 
the  lime  solution  in  the  quantities  necessary 
with  the  facilities  at  hand  and  the  small 
difference  in  cost  between  lime  and  soda 
ash,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  latter,  intro- 
ducing it  about  200  feet  ahead  of  the  alum. 
The  addition  of  the  lime  to  the  settled  water 
is  continued,  however,  in  order  to  absorb 
the  free  carbonic  acid,  increase  the  alka- 
linity of  the  filtered  water  and  lengthen 
the  filter  runs. 

At  the  present  time,  with  a  color  of  152 
parts,  an  iron  content  of  2.2  parts,  a  tur- 
bidity of  28  parts,  and  an  alkalinity  of  24 
parts  per  million  in  the  reservoir  water,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  544  pounds  of  alum,  75 
pounds  of  soda  ash  and  81  pounds  of  lime 
per  million  gallons  of  water  to  obtain  a 
filtered  water  with  5  parts  of  color,  o.i  part 
of  iron,  29  parts  of  alkalinity,  and  no  tur- 
bidity. 

Chlorination 
At  each  of  the  three  plants  there  is  a 
chlorinator  for  disinfecting  the  filtered 
water.  During  the  month  of  April,  1920, 
chlorine  was  applied  to  the  plants  at  Mira- 
flores,  Mt.  Hope  and  Agua  Clara  at  the 
respective  rates  of  3.1,  3.0  and  2.4  pounds 
per  million  gallons.  The  disinfected  water 
from  each  of  the  purification  plants  conform 


to  the  bacteriological  standards  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department.  The  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  daily  examinations  of  water 
samples  as  made  up  by  the  writer  are  sub- 
mitted each  month  to  the  Chief  Health 
Officer  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  examina- 
tion and  approval. 

A  resident  superintendent,  a  graduate 
from  either  a  sanitary  engineering  or  sani- 
tary chemistry  course,  operates  each  plant 
and  makes  daily  routine  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological examinations  of  the  water  pass- 
ing through  the  plant  and  the  distribution 
system.  At  the  Miraflores  plant  there  are 
well-equipped  testing  laboratories  for  the 
examination  of  road  materials,  general 
analytical  work,  and  research  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  purification  of  water. 

Impounding  Reservoirs 

There  are  four  impounding  reservoirs  in 
the  Canal  Zone  which  are  used  in  water- 
supplies.  Two  have  been  mentioned,  Agua 
Clara  and  Brazos  Brook,  while  the  other 
two,  known  as  Camacho  and  Rio  Grande, 
with  respective  storage  capacities  of  283,- 
510,000  and  400,000,000  gallons,  are  the 
sources  of  the  water-supply  for  commu- 
nities on  the  west  side  of  the  Canal,  Culebra, 
Empire  and  Las  Cascadas.  The  waters 
from  these  reservoirs  are  not  filtered,  but 
since  the  days  of  construction  condensed 
water  has  been  furnished  to  the  people  re- 
siding on  this  side  of  the  Canal  for  drinking 
purposes. 

The  watersheds  of  the  reservoirs  are  un- 
inhabited and  are  policed  to  prevent  tres- 
passing. The  maintenance  gangs  are  pro- 
vided with  sanitary  buckets,  wl^ich  are 
emptied,  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work,  into 
pits  or  buried  outside  the  limits  of  the 
watershed.  While  free  from  pollution  of 
human  origin,  the  reservoirs  are  subject  to 
pollution  from  the  large  numbers  of  wild 
animals  in  the  jungle  growth.  Without 
going  into  this  matter  in  detail,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  the  sum  total  of  the  pollu- 
tion thus  introduced  directly  and  indirectly 
into  the  waters  of  the  reservoirs  is  of  con- 
siderable magnitude. 

Stagnation  and  putrefaction  of  the  vol- 
umes of  water  in  the  reservoirs  below  av- 
erage depths  of  13  feet  have  been  responsible 
for  more  complaints  from  consumers  and 
the  distribution  of  water  of  poor  quality, 
from    the    standpoint    of    appearance    and 
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chemical  composition,  than  any  other  fac- 
tors in  the  water-supply  system  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Stagnant  layers  of  the 
water  with  high  color  and  iron  contents  and 
disagreeable  odors  are  frequently  found  10 
feet  below  the  surface  of  some  of  the  reser- 
voirs, and  at  times  even  closer.  In  the 
writer's  opinion  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  tropics  to  install  an  adjustable  intake 
in  place  of  a  series  of  fixed  intakes  so  that 
water  may  be  drawn  from  any  desired  ele- 
vation. 

All  reservoirs  in  the  tropics  should  be 
provided  with  blow-off  valves  in  order  to 
waste  the  bottom  stagnant  layers  of  water 
after  heavy  rains  rather  than  to  allow  the 
fresh  run-ofif  to  waste  over  the  spillway. 
The  present  poor  quality  of  water  in  Agua 
Clara  reservoir  is  due  to  the  non-removal 
of  the  stagnant  bottom  water  during  the 
last  rainy  season  on  account  of  the  liability 
of  injuring  construction  work. 

A  caretaker  at  each  reservoir  directs  the 
work  of  a  maintenance  gang,  which  cuts 
the  grass  around  the  shore  line,  cleans  the 
beds  of  the  feeders,  clears  off  the  brush 
and  trees  growing  along  the  feeders  and 
the  shore  line  of  the  reservoir  proper,  and 
takes  care  of  the  miscellaneous  work  which 
arises  from  time  to  time.  Daily  records 
of  the  rainfall  and  elevation  of  water  are 
kept. 

Cost  of  Water  Purification 

The  costs  of  fi  -nishing  filtered  and  dis- 
infected water  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1919,  were  as  follows: 


COST  OF   WATER   PER   1,000    GALLONS 

Pedro 
Miguel- 
Colon-         Ancon- 
Gatun         Cristobal       Balboa 
System         System        System 
Operation   of  raw   water 

pump    station     $0.0155 

Operation      of       filtered 

water    pump    station..   $0.0419         $0.0184         0.0137 
Operation      of     purifica- 
tion   plant    0.0240  0.0135  0.0198 

Maintenance     of     reser- 
voir          0.0304  0.0133 

Maintenance    of    mains..     0.0155  0.0312         0.0276 

Total     0.0118       .    0.0764         0.0766 

Water  is  sold  to  vessels  at  the  docks  at 
Balboa  and  Cristobal  at  50  cents  per  1,000 
gallons,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $3.  In 
the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  water  is 
sold  only  through  meters,  of  which  there 
are  about  971  in  the  former  and  2,431  in 
the  latter  city. 

The  following  table  contains  certain  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  consumption  and  cost 
of  water  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama : 

Colon  Panama 

Population 26,078  61,369 

Average  daily  consumption,  gals.   1,367,800       2,541,000 
Average    daily    consumption    per 

capita,  gallons   52  41 

Average    quarterly    consumption 

for  private  connection,  gallons.  60,250  67,536 
Number    of    private    connections 

or  meters    971  2,431 

Average  private   quarterly   bill..  $27.98  $15.52 

Rate  per  1,000   gallons 0.45  0.30 

Discount  on  quarterly  bills  with- 
in 16  days,  per  1,000  gallons.  .  0.05  0.05 

The  Municipal  Engineering  Division,  un- 
der the  direction  of  D.  E.  Wright,  Munici- 
pal Engineer,  operates  the  water-works  and 
receives  credit  for  the  cost  value  of  water 
furnished  other  departments  and  divisions 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, the  Panamanian  Government,  other 
departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  and 
individuals  and  companies. 


Has  Your  City  Seen  These  Exhibits? 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  has  constantly  on  tour  some  forty  traveling  ex- 
hibitions of  many  kinds,  paintings,  sculpture,  engravings,  industrial  arts,  photographs, 
textiles,  wall  paper,  prints  for  home  decoration,  etc.,  etc.,  selected  by  experts.  These  reach 
all  parts  of  the  country,  having  made  150  stops  this  year.  It  also  circulates  illustrated 
lectures,  prepared  by  authoritative  writers,  museum  curators,  painters,  sculptors  and  other 
qualified  persons. 

The  Federation  works  for  better  art  education,  uniform  art  legislation,  establishment 
of  competent  art  commissions;  it  supplies  art  information  and  study  courses.  It  has 
thrown  its  weight  in  favor  of  the  rapidly  growing  movement  toward  industrial  arts 
design  worthy  of  the  stamp  "Made  in  the  U.  S.  A." 

RICHARD  F.  BACH,  Extension  Secretary, 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 


Genuine  Savings  Through  Municipal 

Ownership 

The  Story  of  the  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Municipal  Plants 

By  John  J.  Kirkpatrick 

Municipal  Manager,  Gas  and  Electric  Department 


THE  city  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  been 
successfully  o'pera^ting  Its  g-as  and 
electric  plants  for  more  than  seven- 
teen years,  having  taken  over  the  plants  of 
the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  in 
1902.  ^  All  of  the  machinery  that  was  in  the 
electric  plant  when  it  was  taken  by  the  city 
has  since  been  discarded,  except  the  water 
wheels,  and  none  of  the  old  gas  plant  is 
now  in  use  except  the  gas  holders,  the  pipe 
shop  and  the  office  building. 

The  two  plants  cost  the  city  $815,000  in 
1902.  Now  they  have  a  book  value  of 
nearly  $2,000,000,  although  the  bonds  still 
outstanding  exceed  the  amount  originally 
issued  by  only  about  $160,000.    In  1903  the 


output  of  the  electric  station  was  about 
1,300,000  k.w.;  in  1919  the  output  was 
nearly  20,000,000  k.w.  The  amount  of  gas 
manufactured  in  1903  was  99,600,000  cubic 
feet;  this  figure  had  increased  to  276,862  000 
m  1919. 

The  gas  works  is  equipped  with  two  water 
gas  sets  having  a  capacity  of  1,200,000 
cubic  feet  per  day.  The  coal  gas  plant  em- 
ploys the  Woodhall-Duckham  system  of 
vertical  retorts.  From  the  coal  gas,  resi- 
duals of  coke  tar  and  ammonia  are  obtained 
and  from  the  water  gas  one  residual,  water 
gas  tar,  is  derived.  These  residual  by- 
products net  the  city  an  appreciable  sum 
each  year,  amounting  in  1919  to  $24,431  23 
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a  sum  exceeding,  for  example,  the  amount 
spent  under  the  heading  of  "general  sala- 
ries." 

At  the  electric  station  the  steam  generat- 
ing equipment  consists  of  one  4,000-k.w. 
Westinghouse  turbine,  two  2,500-k.w.  and 
one  1,250-k.w.  General  Electric  turbines. 
Steam  is  provided  by  eight  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox boilers,  with  superheaters  of  400  h.p. 
each. 

There  is  a  small  hydro-electric  plant  op- 
erated in  connection  with  the  electric  sta- 
tion, water  for  which  is  drawn  from  the 
first  level  canal  (owned  by  the  Holyoke 
Water  Power  Company  and  discharged 
through  four  250-h.p.  wheels  into  the  second 
level  canal.  The  water  power  is  what  is 
known  locally  as  non-permanent  power, 
generally  termed  surplus  power.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  lease  with  the  Power  Com- 
pany, the  city  has  the  right  to  draw  16  non- 
permanent  mill  powers  of  water  from  the 
canal  and  pay  to  the  company  a  rental  of  $5 
per  day  per  mill-power  when  the  water  is 
available.  A  mill-power  in  Holyoke  is  the 
right  to  draw  38  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  under  20  feet  head.  The  water  is 
available  on- an  average  of  about  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  is  very  unreliable 
during  six  of  the  nine  months.  Many  times 
the  water  is  available  for  only  part  of  the 
day.  On  shprt  notice  the  station  is  deprived 
of  its  use,  sometimes  -  for.,  days,  and  even 
months.  Because  of  its  unreliability,  it  is 
considered  of  little  if  any  value  to  the  plant. 
About  22  per  cent  of  the  energy  generated 
during  the  last  seventeen  years  was  from 
water  power ;  the  balance,  about  78  per  cent, 
was  generated  by  the  steam  turbine. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  operation  of 
the  plant  is  reflected  in  the  cost  of  street  . 
lighting  for  the  period  covered  by  municipal 
operation.  Under  Massachusetts  laws,  mu- 
nicipal plants  are  required  to  sell  both  gas 
and  electricity  at  cost  to  the  municipality 
owning  the  plants.  Consequently,  the  city 
of  Holyoke  paid  less  for  street  lighting  in 
1919  under  municipal  ownership  than  it  paid 
in  1902  under  private  ownership,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  were  four 
times  as  many  street  lights  in  1919  as  in 
1902.  In  discussing  the  relative  advantages 
of  municipal  and  private  operation  of  util- 
ity plants,  the  fact  that  a  municipally  owned 
utility  pays  no  taxes  is  often  advanced  as  an 
argument     against     municipal    ownership. 


This  argument  is  answered  in  Holyoke.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  prices  paid 
for  street  lights  in  Holyoke  are  among  the 
lowest,  if  not  the  lowest,  in  Massachusetts. 
If  the  city  of  Hoyoke  had  paid  to  the  Gas 
and  Electric  Department  during  the  past 
sixteen  years  the  lowest  prices  that  any  city 
or  town  in  the  state  paid  for  metered  elec- 
tricity in  buildings  and  for  street  lights, 
then  the  city  would  have  paid  $453,745  more 
than  it  actually  did  pay  for  such  purposes. 
If  the  Department  had  paid  taxes  during 
these  years  it  would  have  paid  $358,134. 
The  difference  between  these  amounts  is 
$95,611  and  it  represents  the  loss  to  the 
Department  because  it  was  not  permitted  to 
pay  taxes  and  to  charge  the  city  at  the  go- 
ing rate  for  the  gas  and  electricity  it  uses. 
Therefore,  the  Department  figures  that  it 
has  not  only  paid  the  equivalent  of  taxes, 
but  nearly  $100,000  more  than  its  share  of 
the  taxes. 

These  figures  demonstrate  that  the  plant 
saves  money  for  the  municipality.  It  also 
saves  money  for  the  individual  citizens. 
The  following  tables  show  the  relative  costs 
of  gas  and  electricity  in  typical  Massachu- 
setts cities. 

CHARGES   FOR   GAS 

Per   Thousand 
Cubic   Feet 

Springfield    $1.45 

Worcester    1.50 

Cambridge     i .  60 

Boston     1  60 

Pittsfield     1.80 

Westfield   (municipal)    1.80 

Northampton    i .  go 

Holyoke  has  charged  $1.20  up  to  July  i, 
1920,  on  which  date  it  was  found  necessary 
to  raise  the  rate  to  $1.60  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  50  cents  per  month.  The  figures 
for  electricity  are  even  more  favorable: 

Per    K.W.H. 

Chicopee    $ .  09 

Westfield     .09 

Springfield     .10 

Worcester    .09 

Boston     .10 

The  rate  in  Holyoke  has  been  $.06  per 
k.w.h.  since  the  year  1906,  with  minimum 
charge  of  50  cents  per  month. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Department  13  profitable  and  interesting 
reading  for  the  citizens  of  Holyoke,  who 
follow  the  activities  of  their  city  govern- 
ment. The  Holyoke  report  differs  from  the 
reports  issued  by  many  other  cities,  in  that 
one  does  not  have  to  be  a  certified  public 
accountant  in  order  to  understand  it.  The 
statements  of  costs  and  profits  are  simply 
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and  clearly  made,  sufficiently  itemized  to 
be  satisfactory,  but  without  such  a  mass  of 
detail  as  to  be  confusing.  It  is  an  account 
rendered  to  the  citizens  of  the  municipality, 
prepared  in  such  a  way  that  its  contents 
can  be  readily  grasped  by  everyone.  When 
the  taxpayer  reads  the  annual  report  for 
1919,  with  the  tables  showing  the  mounting 
costs  for  a  period  of  half  a  dozen  preceding 
years,  he  needs  little  other  argument  to  re- 
concile him  to  the  increased  gas  rate  or  the 
minimum  charge  on  both  gas  and  elec- 
tricity. When  he  looks  over  the  table  show- 
ing the  savings  value  of  the  commercial  by- 
products extracted  in  the  manufacture  of 


gas,  he  feels  reassured  that  the  plant  is  run 
under  the  same  principles  of  economy  with 
which  he  manages  his  own  business  enter- 
prises or  conducts  his  household.  He  has 
confidence  in  the  Department,  because  he 
has  been  allowed  to  understand  its  work- 
ings. 

With  the  expansion  of  Holyoke,  both  the 
gas  works  and  the  electric  station  have 
nearly  reached  the  ultimate  capacity  of  the 
sites  upon  which  they  are  located.  The 
city  has  already  taken  measures  to  secure 
larger  sites,  upon  which  will  be  erected  a 
new  electric  station  and  an  extension  to 
the  gas  works. 


A  Commendable  Private  Gift  for  Public  Service 

In  appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  of  the  local  fire  department  of  Madison,  N.  J., 
which  saved  a  number  of  buildings  on  Geralda  Farm  when  fire  destroyed  a  barn  and 
threatened  the  other  structures,  Mrs.  Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge  has  presented  the  borough 
with  a  new  motor-driven  fire  engine.  The  contract  for  the  purchase  was  signed  less  than 
ten  days  after  the  fire,  and  full  power  of  selection  was  given  to  Fire  Chief  B.  C.  Philhower, 
who  carefully  studied  a  number  of  different  types  of  engines.  The  new  motor  equipment 
of  the  latest  type  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,200  gallons  a  minute  and  is  much  larger  than 
the  motor  engine  now  in  use,  which  the  department  has  had  since  191 1. 
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Appraising  Public  Utility  Properties 

Final  Determination  of  Value  for  Rate-Fixing  is  a  Governmental 
Rather  Than  An  Engineering  Function 

By  Delos  F.  Wilcox 


NEW  JERSEY  is  a  state  of  original 
ideas;  at  least  it  has  recently  given 
birth  to  a  new  thought  in  valuation 
procedure.  By  chapter  351  of  the  lav^s  of 
1920,  the  so-called  Allen  Act  for  the  valua- 
tion of  street  railways,  the  Legislature  has 
by-passed  the  State  Utilities  Board  entirely, 
and  has  adopted  a  simple,  short-cut  method 
for  the  performance  by  contract  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  inescapable  functions  of 
government.  The  success  of  this  experi- 
ment \A>ould  usher  in  a  millennium  for  all 
the  parties,  or  possibly  for  all  but  one  of 
them.  The  commissions  would  be  spared 
the  intolerable  toil  of  thought.  The  engi- 
neers would  see  their  calling  and  election 
sure.  The  companies  would  be  relieved 
of  their  constant  dread  that  the  regulatory 
body  may  unhappily  develop  too  great  an 
interest  in  the  ratepayers'  point  of  view. 
The  public — well,  the  public  is  supposed  to 
be  generous  and  to  be  able  to  satisfy  itself 
by  contemplation  of  the  benefits  that  accrue 
to  the  other  parties. 

The  Allen  Act  in  effect  removes  the  whole 
problem  of  street  railway  valuations  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Utilities  Board.  It 
provides  that  three  state  officers,  the  gov- 
ernor, the  state  treasurer  and  the  state 
comptroller  shall  act  as  a  commission  to 
procure  a  valuation  of  the  property  of  any 
or  all  street  railway  and  traction  companies 
in  the  state,  and  appropriates  a  fund  of 
$100,000  for  the  project. 

The  new  Commission  is  "authorized  and 
directed  to  immediately  select,  by  a  majority 
of  all  of  its  members,  a  competent  electrical 
or  mechanical  engineering  concern,  either 
.firm  or  corporate,  of  the  highest  established 
reputation,  equipped  and  organized  for  and 
experienced  in  the  work  of  valuing  street 
railway  property."  The  Commission  is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  engineering  concern 
so  selected  to  make  and  complete  as  soon 
as  possible  a  valuation  of  all  the  property 
of  any  street  railway  or  traction  company 


which  the  Commission  may  designate.  The 
act  provides  that  the  engineering  concern 
selected  by  the  Commission  is  to  proceed 
immediately  with  its  work  and  is  to  have 
access  to  the  property  and  records  of  the 
company  concerned,  and  also  to  have  the 
use  of  all  documents,  records  and  testimony 
in  the  possession  or  custody  of  any  com- 
mission, board  or  department  of  the  state 
or  of  any  political  subdivision  of  the  state. 
The  Valuation  Commission  is  authorized  to 
agree  with  the  engineermg  concern  upon 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for 
its  services  and  expenses  and  also  to  de- 
cide upon  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  the 
valuation  of  the  property. 

Section  9  of  the  act  is  the  one  that  repre- 
sents New  Jersey's  new  idea  born  out  of 
political  wedlock.     It  is  a  prodigy. 

"When  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  any 
street  railway  or  traction  company  is  com- 
pleted as  herein  directed,  the  engineering  con- 
cern so  selected  to  make  such  valuation  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  herein  constituted  a 
complete  and  detailed  report  of  such  valuation 
in  form  available  for  use  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  rates  under  existing  laws,  which  report, 
together  with  all  documents  and  maps,  and 
other  papers  accompanying  same  shall  be  im- 
mediately transmitted  to  and  filed  with  the 
Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of 
this  state,  and  shall  be  a  public  record,  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  public  at  all  reasonable 
times,  and  shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  the 
courts  of  this  state  and  shall  be  evidence  of  the 
facts  therein  contained  to  the  same  extent  as 
though  the  same  had  been  produced  and  proved 
and  the  value  of  the  property  as  set  forth  in 
said  report  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Utility  Commissioners  of  this  state  as 
the  value  of  said  property  as  of  the  date  speci- 
fied in  said  report  in  any  rate  proceeding  un- 
der any  law  of  this  state  to  the  extent  that  the 
value  of  said  property  is  a  factor  in  the  Axing 
of  a  rate." 

This  law,  if  it  be  a  law,  is  based  upon  the 
fallacious  assumption  that  the  fair  value  of 
a  public  utility  property  for  rate  purposes 
is  a  fact  which  can  be  ascertained  by  any 
firm  of  experienced  and  competent  engi- 
neers, whereas  the  truth  is  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  such  a  property  is 
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not  an  engineering  but  a  governmental 
function,  and  depends  upon  the  weighing  of 
a  great  number  of  different  facts  by  a  body 
clothed  with  governmental  power  and  gov- 
ernmental responsibility.  In  the  Public 
Service  Railway  rate  proceeding  which  was 
referred  to,  the  municipalities  analyzed 
the  Cooley  valuation  and  after  making  cer- 
tain adjustments  and  corrections  of  method, 
contended  that  the  fair  present  value  of  the 
property  for  rate  purposes  was  less  than 
$60,000,000,  while  a  Stone  &  Webster  man, 
produced  on  behalf  of  the  company,  figured 
out  a  value  of  $180,000,000,  and  another 
engineer,  formerly  with  H.  M.  Byllesby  & 
Company,  stopped  at  $165,000,000. 

This  wide  range  in  the  estimates  of  value 
presented  by  various  witnesses  before  the 
Utilities  Board  is  accounted  for,  primarily, 
by  differences  in  their  theories  of  valuat'on. 
It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  functions  of 
courts  and  public  service  commissions,  be- 
fo're  which  testimony  in  rate  cases  is  taken, 
to  weigh  all  of  the  evidence ;  take  into  con- 
sideration all  of  the  pertinent  and  proven 
facts;  decide  what  are  the  correct  and  legal 
rules  in  the  application  of  the  several  meth- 
ods of  appraisal,  and  finally  determine,  on 
the  basis  of  all  these  factors,  what,  in  their 
judgment,  is  the  fair  present  value  for  rate 
purposes  of  the  property  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lic service  in  the  case  before  them.  The 
legal  basis  of  valuation  for  rate  purposes 
was  originally  set  forth  by  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan, speaking  for  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Smyth  v.  Ames  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  following  words: 

"We  hold,  however,  that  the  basis  of  all  cal- 
culations as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  to 
be  charged  by  a  corporation  maintaining  a 
highway  under  legislative  sanction  must  be  the 
fair  value  of  the  property  being  used  by  it  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public.  And  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  value,  the  original  cost  of  con- 
struction, the  amount  expended  in  permanent 
improvements,  the  amount  and  market  value 
of  its  bonds  and  stock,  the  present  as  compared 
with  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the  prob- 
able earning  capacity  of  the  property  under 
particular  rates  prescribed  by  statute,  and  the 
sum  required  to  meet  operating  expenses,  are 
all  matters  for  consideration,  and  are  to  be 
given  such  weight  as  may  be  just  and  right  in 
each  case.  We  do  not  say  that  there  may  not 
be  other  matters  to  be  regarded  in  estimating 
the  value  of  the  property.  What  the  company 
is  entitled  to  ask  is  a  fair  return  upon  the 
value  of  that  which  it  employs  for  the  public 
convenience.  On  the  other  hand,  what  the 
public  is  entitled  to  demand  is  that  no  more 


be  exacted  from  it  for  the  use  of  a  public 
highway  than  the  services  rendered  by  it  are 
reasonably  worth." 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  determination  of 
the    fair   value    for    rate   purposes   of   the 
property  of  a  public  utility   is  a  govern- 
mental  function  of  the  highest  type?     It 
would  be  no  more  radical  a  departure  from 
established  governmental  procedure  if  Con- 
gress, wearying  of  the  delay  on  the  part  of 
the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    in 
completing  the  valuation  of  the  railroads  of 
the   United   States   undertaken   some  years 
ago,  should  pass  an  act  naming  an  execu- 
tive commission  of   three  men  and  direct 
them  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  some  en- 
gineering firm  to  make  a  valuation  of  the 
railroads  of  the  Un'ted  States,  with  the  pro- 
vision that   when  the   valuation  was  com- 
pleted and   nicely  bound   up   in   a   volume, 
it  should  be  delivered  to  the  executive  com- 
mission and  by  that  commission  transmitted, 
without  examination  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission,    and   thereafter    should 
be   accepted   by   the    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission    as    the    bas's    for    rate-fixing, 
and,    without    proof,    should    be    evidence 
in    all    the    courts    of    the    United    States 
of  the  facts  which  it  purported  to  find.   Un- 
der the  New  Jersey  act,  the  determination 
of   value  will   be  the  determination  of   an 
engineering  concern  h'red  to  perform  a  pub- 
lic   function    without    supervis'on,    without 
responsibil'ty,  without  public  hearings,  and 
even  without  testimony  or   an  opportunity 
for  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses. 

Forsooth,  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era 
of  s'mplicity  in  valuation  work  and  the 
regulation  of  public  utility  rates.  The  New 
Jersey  Legislature  has  found  a  way  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot.  The  only  trouble  with 
it  is  that  if,  by  any  chance,  the  engineering 
concern  selected  to  make  the  valuation 
should  be  persona  non  grata  to  the  Public 
Service  Railway  Company,  or  if,  after  the 
work  is  completed  and  the  state's  money 
spent,  the  result  should  be  displeasing  to 
the  company,  then  the  valuation  by  the  en- 
gineering concern  will  not  be  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on,  for  a  public  utility 
company  could  surely  protect  itself  against 
the  invasion  of  its  rights  by  a  procedure 
so  obviously  at  variance  with  "due  process 
of  law."  Whether  the  public  has  any  pro- 
tection against  adverse  results  under  this 
fantastic  measure  remains  to  be  seen. 
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Can  Fire  Department  Trucks  Be  Utilized 
for  Snow  Removal? 

By  Harry  R.  Hayes 

Consulting  Engineer,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


A  MUNICIPAL  problem  which  yearly 
attracts  more  official  and  public  no- 
tice is  that  of  snow  removal.  A  few 
years  ago  this  subject  was  given  serious 
consideration  by  only  the  larger  cities, 
where  unusual  congestion  of  traffic  caused 
very  disastrous  results.  It  is  not  many 
years  ago  that  snow  conditions  were  met 
in  only  one  way,  and  that  by  operating 
equipment  designed  for  winter  use,  and  the 
question  of  the  removal  of  the  snow  itself 
was  considered  a  work  of  an  extravagant 
nature.  In  those  days  even  the  fire  appa- 
ratus was  equipped  with  sleigh  runners  for 
winter  use,  and  it  was  only  the  railway  com- 
panies in  the  average-sized  cities  which  di- 
rected any  activity  towards  the  work  of 
snow  removal. 

In  later  years,  however,  large  investments 
have  been  made  in  motor  equipment,  muni- 
cipalities have  discarded  horse-drawn  appa- 
ratus and  have  adopted  motor  equipment  for 
fire  purposes,  and,  in  fact,  ordinary  busi- 
ness concerns  have  installed  motor  equip- 
ment for  almost  every  delivery  purpose,  so 
that    to-day   any    slight    street    congestion 
caused  by  snow  conditions  not  only  retards 
transportation  in  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing field  but  also  seriously  afifects  the 
prompt  and  efficient  operation  of  motorized 
fire  equipment  and  disrupts  the  important 
work  of  garbage  and  refuse  collection  and 
removal.     There  is  also  a  marked  increase 
in  the  winter  use  of  automobiles  for  busi- 
ness and  pleasure.     There  is  need  for  ex- 
tended snow  removal  work  in  order  to  afiford 
parking  space  for  passenger  vehicles.    The 
business  men  in  the  store  districts  show  a 
strong  desire  to  have  the  streets  kept  cleared 
of  snow  during  the  winter  for  business  rea- 
sons.   They  realize  the  necessity  more  each 
year  for  clean  and  uncongested  streets  both 
in  summer  and  in  winter.     It  is  also  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  more  work  that 
is  directed  on  snow  removal  the  less  ice  there 
will  be  to  remove,  and  the  less  amount  of 
street  cleaning  there  will  be  to  do  in  the 
early  spring. 

Conceding,  therefore,  the  importance  of 


snow  removal  and  winter  street  cleaning 
work,  a  municipality  should  adopt  a  syste- 
matic means  of  its  accomplishment.  The 
aim  of  a  municipality  should  be,  first,  to 
open  and  maintain  open  for  vehicular  traffic 
the  main  arteries ;  second,  to  clear  the  snow 
from  the  congested  districts  as  rapidly  as 
possible ;  third,  to  remove  the  snow  from  the 
side  streets  after  the  main  streets  are 
cleared;  and,  fourth,  to  keep  the  streets  in 
the  business  section  as  clean  as  possible. 
These  four  aims  can  be  realized  by  properly 
planning  the  work  sufficiently  far  ahead  for 
easy  execution. 

During  a  winter  of  very  mild  weather 
snow  removal  and  street  cleaning  is  com- 
paratively a  simple  problem.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  that  the  city  should  be  as 
prepared  as  possible  to  meet  any  emergency. 
In  ordinary  cities  the  two  departments 
which  are  expected  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  work  are  the  Public 
Works  and  the  Public  Safety  departments. 
These  two  departments  should  be  organized 
so  that  mobilization  could  be  efifected  as 
early  as  may  be  needed  for  snow  removal 
work.  In  addition  to  the  organization  fea- 
ture, there  is  also  the  important  necessity 
of  providing  the  proper  equipment,  and  of 
utilizing  it  to  the  best  advantage  by  the 
proper  organization. 

The  labor  market  is  a  factor  which  must 
always  be  considered.  It  has  been  found 
when  snow  removal  work  has  been  planned 
to  be  operated  only  by  the  use  of  labor  and 
teams,  that  in  years  when  the  labor  market 
is  scarce  considerable  delay  is  experienced 
in  organizing  the  snow  removal  forces,  and 
that  in  times  of  severe  storms  none  but  the 
strongest  type  of  labor  could  work,  and  a 
very  large  percentage  of  this  class  would 
not  work  until  the  conditions  had  moder- 
ated. These  and  other  facts  have  caused 
officials  to  devote  time  and  study  to  im- 
proving upon  methods  of  snow  removal  and 
endeavor  to  develop  a  system  which  would 
relieve  congestion  as  readily  as  possible 
and  one  which  would  not  be  so  very  largely- 
dependent  upon  labor. 
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How  the  Plan  Would  Work 

Municipalities  are  largely  discarding 
horse-drawn  apparatus  and  investing  vast 
sums  of  money  in  motorized  fire  equipment. 
Such  apparatus  is  located  in  fire-houses  in 
different  parts  of  every  city,  and  it  would 
seem  feasible  to  equip  each  piece  of  ap- 
paratus with  an  adjustable  snow-plow  and 
assign  to  each  fire-house  a  certain  district  to 
operate.  The  most  effective  way  to  under- 
take snow  removal  work  and  to  fight  a  snow 
storm  is  to  commence  operations  before  the 
storm  has  subsided,  and  the  fire  department 
would  be  the  best  agency  to  utilize  for  such 
such  purposes.  The  fire  department  can 
be  quickly  assembled  and  could  very  early 
commence  to  operate.  The  snow-plows, 
being  adjustable,  could  be  attached  in  the 
fall  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  could  be 
used  when  needed.  The  fire-plows  would  be 
operating  while  the  snow  was  falling  and 
could  easily  keep  the  streets  open. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment to  keep  the  streets  in  each  district 
cleared  during  the  winter.  The  Department 
of  Public  Works  should  be  assigned  the  ac- 
tual work  of  removing  the  snow,  and  in 
case  of  an  extended  snowfall  this  force 
could  be  augmented  by  teams  and  men  and 
also  by  utilizing  the  equipment  and  forces 
used  in  the  work  of  ash  and  garbage  re- 
moval. The  plow  work  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment on  the  wide  streets  would  easily  keep 
such  streets  clear,  and  therefore  in  the  busi- 
ness district  the  snow  removal  forces  of 
the  Public  Works  Department  should  be  first 
directed  to  the  narrow  streets,  particularly 
the  street  car  streets. 

This  plan  provides  for  the  simultaneous 
operation  of  two  snow-fighting  forces, 
namely,  the  plow  force  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, engaged  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
storm  in  keeping  the  wide  streets  open  for 
traffic,  and  the  removal  force  of  the  Public 


Works  Department,  to  be  first  engaged  on 
the  actual  removal  work  on  the  narrow  con- 
gested main  streets.  After  these  congested 
streets  have  been  relieved  by  the  public  work 
forces  they  could  be  directed  to  the  streets 
which  had  been  cleared  by  the  plow  forces 
of  the  fire  department,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  The  motor  equipment  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  could  also  be  pro- 
vided with  plows,  and  in  addition  it  might 
be  of  advantage  to  install  one  or  more  of 
the  modern  rotary  snow-plows  which  have 
recently  been  designed  for  practical  use  on 
such  work. 

It  is  also  possible  that  in  many  places 
sewers  might  be  utilized  for  the  disposal 
of  the  snow  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  up  street  intersections.  A  study 
of  the  local  sewer  situation  would  show 
which  manholes  could  be  used.  Actual  ex- 
periments have  developed  the  ^conditions 
under  which  the  sewers  might  be  utilized  for 
snow  disposal,  and  consideration  must  be 
given  to  this  point. 

It  might  at  first  be  thought  that  the  utili- 
zation of  the  fire  equipment  for  snow-re- 
moval work  would  interfere  with  its  op- 
eration for  fire  purposes.  The  plow  attach- 
ment would  not  have  such  an  effect,  as  it 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  may  be  needed. 
I  am  also  confident  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  arrange  a  plan  whereby  the  department 
could  be  easily  assembled  for  a  fire  call  even 
when  actually  engaged  on  snow  removal 
work.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
fire  signals  could  be  easily  transmitted. 
There  may  be  other  objections  which  would 
prove  the  plan  to  be  entirely  impracticable, 
but  it  is  offered  for  the  discussion  of  a 
problem  the  solution  of  which  must  provide 
for  the  early  mobilization  of  a  properly 
equipped  snow-fighting  force  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  properly  organized  snow-re- 
moval force. 


Resurfacing  Worn  Brick  Roads 


In  addition  to  sheet  asphalt  topping  of 
old  brick  roads,  another  practice  now  in 
vogue,  meeting  with  very  good  results,  is 
to  bring  the  old  brick  road  to  an  even  sur- 
face by  patching  or  resetting  the  brick. 
The  patch'ng  consists  of  thoroughly  clean- 
ing the  rutted  portions,  giving  the  side  of 
the  hole  or  depression  a  paint  coat  of  as- 
phalt, and  then  filling  it  with  stone  of  suit- 
able size,  which  have  already  been  covered 


or  mixed  with  asphaltic  material.  After 
the  rut  has  been  properly  tamped  down  and 
allowed  to  set,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
street  is  treated  with  an  application  of  as- 
phaltic material  at  the  rate  of  4/10-  to  >^- 
gallon  to  the  square  yard,  and  covered  with 
5/2-inch  chips  to  the  extent  of  50  to  60 
pounds  to  the  square  yard.  This  creates  a 
new  road  surface  of  splendid  qualities,  re- 
quiring a  minimum  of  maintenance. 
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A  City  Proud  of  Its  Water  Waste 

Chicago  Publishes  Booklet  Boasting  of  Its  High  Per  Capita  Consumption 


MUNICIPAL  advertising  carried  out  by 
a  carefully  arranged  program  is  a 
wholesome  method  for  aiding  the 
growth  of  a  municipality.  Great  care,  how- 
ever, should  be  exercised  in  choosing  the 
various  elements  which  are  to  be  advertised. 
The  city  of  Chicago  has  recently  issued  a 
booklet  bearing  on  its  cover  the  statement, 
"Boost  Chicago.  We  Pump  More  Pure 
Water  Than  Any  City  on  Earth  and  at  a 
Lower  Cost."  This  booklet  between  its 
covers  contains  many  interesting  data  with 
regard  to  the  water-supply  of  the  city.  If 
the  statement  on  the  cover  had  been  chosen 
with  greater  care,  this  would  be  a  valuable 
booklet  for  distribution  among  manufac- 
turers and  prospective  residents  who  would 
consider  locating  in  the  city  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  its  water-supply.  But, 
when  the  City  Engineering  Department 
has  been  working  for  years  to  secure  a  re- 
duction in  the  water  wasted,  and  the  city 
faces  the  present  necessity  of  enlarging  its 
water-supply  at  a  cost  estimated  at  $60,- 
000,000,  such  boasts  are  untimely. 

In  1917,  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public 
Efficiency  carefully  studied  the  water- 
works situation  and  recommended  universal 
metering  as  a  means  of  checking  the  then 
gigantic  waste  of  water,  which  has  grown 
in  the  last  three  years. 

When  it  is  appreciated  that  costs  of  fuel, 
steel  and  the  other  materials  used  in  pump- 
ing stations  have  vastly  increased  since 
1917,  the  following  paragraph  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  is 
of  interest: 

"Besides  its  ruinous  effect  upon  service,  the 
transportation  of  the  large  volume  of  water 
lost  through  waste  and  leakage  means  a  seri- 
ous financial  loss.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
water  in  the  lake  and,  of  course,  the  water 
itself  is  free,  but  the  city  is  in  the  business  of 
transporting  it  from  the  lake  to  the  premises 


of  consumers,  and  its  transportation  costs 
money.  During  1916  it  cost  more  than  $1,- 
000,000  just  to  pump  water  which  is  often  re- 
garded as  free.  It  takes  as  much  labor,  coal, 
other  supplies  and  equipment  to  pump  water 
into  the  sewers  or  into  the  ground  as  it  does 
to  furnish  it  for  a  useful  purpose. 

"The  financial  loss  results  in  two  ways. 
Enormous  expenditures  are  required  for  equip- 
ment which  otherwise  would  not  be  needed. 
Moreover,  more  pumps  and  boilers  must  be 
operated  and  maintained.  This  means  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  the  pumping  station  labor,  fuel, 
supplies  and  repairs.  It  is  now  costing  about 
$500,000  a  year  to  pump  water  which  is  later 
wasted  or  which  leaks  away.  In  1916,  190,000 
tons  of  coal,  valued  at  $450,000,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  Chicago  pumping  stations.  One- 
half  of  this  amount  was  used  to  pump  water 
that  was  wasted.  In  view  of  the  problems 
now  involved  in  mining  and  transporting  coal 
and  of  the  resulting  need  for  conserving  its 
use,  the  necessity  for  preventing  water  waste, 
and  hence  fuel  waste,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  urgent." 

On  June  25,  1917,  the  City  Council  passed 
an  ordinance  providing  that  "meters  may  be 
installed  upon  service  pipes  found  supplying 
leaks,  waste  or  unauthorized  extensive  or 
unusual  use  of  water"  and  providing  that 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  "said  meters  may  be  removed 
*  *  *  when  cause  for  installation  is  cor- 
rected." This  ordinance  was  designed  to 
strike  at  the  waste  evil  by  the  partial  meter- 
ing method,  but  to  be  successful,  partial 
metering  must  be  accompanied  by  persistent 
house-to-house  inspection  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  leaks. 

Every  city  to-day  should  sell  its  water- 
supply  to  the  consumer  by  meter  and  in  this 
way  reduce  the  waste  which  is  so  prevalent 
in  many  American  cities.  We  believe  there 
are  few  cities  in  a  class  with  Chicago 
which  care  to  boast  of  their  gigantic  per 
capita  consumption  of  240  gallons  per  day 
with  a  peak  load  running  over  300  gallons 
per  day  per  capita. 


Filter  and  Chlorinate  Your  Water  Supply 

Filtration  of  public  water  supplies  is  necessary  to  produce  a  clear  and  palatable  water. 
Chlorination  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  bacterial  life  which  may  have  passed  through  the 
filters  and  which  may  cause  disease.  Many  supplies  that  are  now  chlorinated  should  also 
be  filtered  and  all  filtered  supplies  should  be  chlorinated. 
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Plan  for  Corner  Cut-Offs  on  City  Streets 
to  Secure  Greater  Safety 


By  Robert  H.  Whitten 

Advisor,  Cleveland  City  Plan  Commission 


IN  laying  out  or  widening  thoroughfares 
provision  should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  for 
street  corner  cut-offs  so  as  to  secure  a 
greater  turning  radius  for  vehicles  and  an 
increased  angle  of  vision. 

The  greater  the  turning  radius  at  a  street 
intersection,  the  smaller  the  danger  of  col- 
lision through  swinging  over  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  narrow  cross-street.  Even 
large  trucks  can  turn  on  a  20-foot  radius, 
but  they  seldom  do  so.  Accidents  are  fre- 
quent from  trucks  and  other  vehicles  swing- 
ing too  far  to  the  left  in  rounding  corners. 
Without  a  corner  cut-off  the  curbs  could 
be  rounded  on  a  15-foot  radius  without 
encroaching  on  the  normal  sidewalk  space. 
By  cutting  back  the  corners  at  the  street 
line  the  curbs  can  easily  be  rounded  on  a 
27-foot  radius.  This  gives  a  normal  turn- 
ing radius  of  34  feet  to  40  feet.  In  order, 
however,  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the 


larger  possible  turning  radius,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  prohibit  parking  within  30  feet 
of  the  corner. 

The  wider  the  angle  of  vision  at  a  traffic 
intersection,  the  greater  the  chance  to  stop 
in  time  to  avoid  collision.  The  wider  the 
angle  of  vision,  therefore,  the  greater  the 
speed  that  can  be  safely  maintained  in  ap- 
proaching an  intersection.  This  wider  angle 
of  vision  can  be  secured  either  by  widen- 
ing the  street  or  by  cutting  back  the  corners. 
Where  increased  street  width  is  not  needed, 
the  cutting  back  of  the  corners  is  by  far 
the  more  economical  method  of  securing 
a  wider  angle  of  vision. 

That  a  5-  or  lo-foot  cut-off  does  not 
normally  decrease  the  rental  value  of  a 
retail  store,  office  or  apartment  building  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  such  buildings 
erected  without  legal  requirement.  Such 
a  cut-off  normally  furnishes  the  most  eco- 
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nomical  and  desirable  location  for  the  en- 
trance to  a  store,  and  a  good  location  for 
display  windows  on  both  the  first  and  second 
floors.     Windows    located   on   this   cut-off 


have  the  advantage  of  looking  down  two 
streets.  In  addition  to  their  business  value 
they  are,  therefore,  in  demand  for  either 
office  or  apartment  purposes. 


ENTBANCB  TO  MT.  OBEENWOOD  CEMETERY,  MORGAN  PARK,  NEAR  CHICAGO 

The  Planning  and  Maintenance  of  Modern 

Park  Cemeteries 

By  Lucy  Lowe 


THE  tendency  in  this  country  to-day  is 
toward  the  naturalistic  or  parklike 
cemetery,  as  contrasted  with  the  very 
formal  cemetery  of  early  days.  There  are 
many  examples  of  such  treatment  through- 
out the  country  and  they  are  increasing 
yearly.  The  ablest  landscape  architects  are 
making  it  their  business  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  elements  of  cemetery  design. 
No  longer  are  the  areas  plotted  off  into  so 
many  sections,  and  monuments  erected 
helter-skelter  without  any  regard  for  fit- 
ness and  beauty.  Almost  every  cemetery 
in  the  country,  large  and  small,  now  has 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  placing 
of  markers  and  monuments. 

The  cemetery,  formerly  the  most  unat- 
tractive and  depressing  spot  in  the  whole 
community,  the  most  shunned  section  of  the 
city,  except  when  necessity  demanded  at- 
tendance there,  is  coming  into  its  own  as  a 


beauty  spot.  The  ugly,  sinuous  roads  and 
drives  are  giving  place  to  gracefully  wind- 
ing roads  and  paths  planted  with  trees,  and 
laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  serve  the 
convenience  of  the  lot  owners.  The  old 
time  spotty  planting  is  giving  place  to  the 
carefully  planned  arrangement  of  planting 
material  with  an  eye  to  enhancing  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  grounds.  We  find  this 
new  note  in  cemetery  design  being  taken  up 
by  cities  all  over  the  country.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  cemeteries  in  the  country  is 
the  famous  Mt.  Greenwood  Cemetery  at 
Morgan  Park,  just  outside  of  Chicago.  It 
is  a  fine  example  of  what  a  modern  cemetery 
should  be.  Cemetery  experts  are  learning 
to  take  advantage  of  site.  Mount  Green- 
wood happens  to  be  located  on  land  which  is 
about  the  highest  near  Chicago  and  was 
originally  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
white  and  burr  oaks,  most  of  which  have 
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been  retained.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  rolling  ground,  an  ideal  location  for 
a  park  cemetery,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
city  will  encroach  upon  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  increasing 
the  attractiveness  of  modern  cemeteries  and 
burial  grounds  has  been  the  enforcement 
of  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  plant- 
ing and  the  use  of  monuments.  Most  of  the 
newer  cemeteries  and  many  of  the  older 
ones  have  recognized  the  wisdom  of  limit- 
ing the  lot  owner's  choice,  and  in  order  to 
make  a  perfect  whole,  have  kept  the  con- 
trol of  plant  material  in  their  own  hands. 
The  rules  usually  provide  that  no  planting 
may  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the 
association,  and  that  under  no  circumstances 
may  planting  be  removed  without  their  per- 
mission. The  same  ruling  applies  to  monu- 
ments, certain  sections  being  sold  with  the 
understanding  that  no  monuments  are  to  be 
erected  therein.    Another  improvement  is  the 


change    in    the    drive    sys- 
tem.    It  is  customary  now 
to  make  the  drives  no  wider 
than  necessary  on  the  main 
roads,  and  to  have  a  sys- 
tem of  loops  for  the  minor 
drives,  whereby  traffic  can 
be     carried     through     the 
cemetery    without    collision 
but  without  wasting  space. 
The  up-keep  of  the  mod- 
ern cemetery  is  due  to  the 
perpetual  care  system.  Per- 
petual care  is  the  result  of 
putting  the  cemetery  on  a 
paying  basis.     The  modern 
cemetery     is     a     business 
proposition.     Take,  for  in- 
stance.   Mount    Greenwood 
Cemetery's    system.      This 
association  since   1910  has 
been   selling  lots   with  the 
guarantee  of  perpetual  care 
without   additional   charge. 
It  has  been  able  to  do  this 
because  it  is  sound  finan- 
cially.    Its    funds   are   se- 
cured by  following  the  plan 
outlined:  20  per  cent  of  the 
price  of  all  lots  sold,  20  per 
cent  of  the  price  of  all  single 
graves  sold,  20  per  cent  of  all  interment 
charges,  and  20  per  cent  of  all  charges  for 
monument  and  headstone  foundations  are 
invested  with   other   trust    funds   and  the 
interest  compounded.    Each  year  this  is  in- 
creasing, and  very  soon  the  fund  will  reach 
the  half -million  mark,  thus  insuring  a  finan- 
cial backing.     There  is  no  danger  of  this 
cemetery's  losing  its  high  standing  among 
the  associations  as  one  of  the  best  equipped 
and  best  cared  for  in  this  country. 

The  associations  in  charge  of  cemeteries 
are  rapidly  coming  to  learn  that  beauty  is 
an  asset,  that  the  cemetery  which  can  give 
an  assurance  of  up-keep  is  the  one  that  is 
going  to  sell  lots — and,  as  in  most  undertak- 
ings, the  aim  is  to  make  it  pay.  The  ceme- 
tery of  to-day  often  covers  acres.  Its  size 
demands  care  in  location  and  layout.  This 
is  the  function  of  the  landscape  architect 
and  the  city  planner,  and  they  are  meeting 
the  demand  for  such  service. 
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A  Truck  Equipped  to  Operate  Large 

Valves 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  is  keeping  up  with 
the  modern  idea  that  machinery 
should  replace  hand  labor  wherever 
possible.  Among  the  83  Packard  motor 
trucks  owned  by  Detroit  is  one  equipped 
with  a  device  for  opening  and  closing  the 
gates  in  the  huge  water-mains  by  power. 
As  shown  in  the  picture,  the  truck  is  driven 
so  that  the  shaft  is  directly  over  the  valve. 
If  the  valve  is  reached  through  a  small 
opening,  this  is  easy ;  if  it  is  reached  through 
the  manhole,  an  arm,  which  is  fastened  on 
a  pivot  just  back  of  the  left  front  fender, 
is  swung  around  in  position,  and  a  pointer, 
which  is  fastened  to  this  arm,  is  brought 


device  with  a  gear  in  the  transmission,  and 
upon  letting  the  clutch  in,  the  motor  is  con- 
nected and  the'  gates  are  easily  and  speedily 
closed. 

In  the  body  of  the  truck  are  four  large 
lockers  containing  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, such  as  blocks,  wrenches  and  tools  of 
various  kinds,  rubber  coats  and  rubber 
boots,  gas-masks,  and  a  book  of  blue-prints 
showing  where  all  the  gates  are  located  and 
the  kind  and  size.  Just  back  of  the  driver's 
seat  at  the  left  hand  side  is  a  chart  showing 
the  number  uf  turns  required  to  close  or 
open  each  different  kind  of  gate.'  When  the 
connection  is  made  with  the  gate  valve,  the 


OPENING  A  LABGE  VAiVE  IN  A  WATER  MAIN,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


directly  over  the  valve  on  one  hole.  The 
pointer  is  then  removed,  and  a  shaft,  shaped 
to  fit  the  valve  on  one  end  and  the  drive- 
shaft  on  the  other  end,  is  placed  in  position 
on  the  valve. 

By  means  of  the  hand  wheel,  shown  on 
the  screw  in  the  picture,  the  operator  screws 
the  drive-shaft  down  until  it  connects  with 
the  auxiliary  shaft.  A  lever  meshes  a  gear 
in  the  driving  mechanism  of  the  gate-closing 


driver,  whose  motor  is  running,  connects  the 
gears  of  the  transmission  with  the  gears  of 
the  gate-closing  mechanism  and  lets  the 
clutch  in. 

An  automatic  counter  registers  each  turn 
of  the  shaft,  and  when  it  registers  the  re- 
quired number  of  turns  for  that  particular 
kind  of  valve,  the  driver  immediately  dis- 
engages his  clutch.  This  outfit  is  very  valu- 
able in  winter,  though  little  used  in  summer. 
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An  Administration  of  Municipal 
Water-Works 

The  Success  of  Operation  Under  Boards  of  Trustees 


EVERY  municipal  water  department 
should  be  conducted  as  a  separate 
"administrative  entity"  and  should  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  general  city 
government.  Such  a  policy  necessitates  the 
conferring  of  broad  and  extensive  powers 
upon  the  administrative  body,  such  as  are 
usually  exercised  by  a  private  corporation 
engaged  in  supplying  water  for  public  uses. 

The  division  of  authority  between  the 
body  administering  the  water  plant  and  the 
officers  conducting  the  general  city  govern- 
ment has  not  proved  workable  and  does 
not  contribute  to  efficiency  in  either  depart- 
ment. The  business  of  supplying  water 
when  conducted  by  a  municipality  is  first 
and  always  only  a  business  and  should  be 
managed  and  conducted  solely  as  a  business, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  largest 
possible  revenue,  but  to  attain  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency  and  to  supply,  at  a  mod- 
erate charge,  all  public  requirements.  Be- 
ing a  business,  questions  of  general  public 
policy  and  civic  improvement,  ethical  and 
moral  laws  and  regulations  find  no  proper 
place  in  the  operation  of  a  water  system. 
The  persons  chosen  for  constructing  and 
operating  a  municipal  water  plant  should  be 
chosen  for  their  technical  knowledge  of  the 
particular  enterprise  which  is  to  be  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  Knowledge  of  the 
broader  questions  of  municipal  government 
in  no  way  qualifies  individuals  with  the 
technical  knowledge  to  successfully  operate 
a  water-works  system. 

An  attempt  to  operate  the  water  system  as 
a  distinct  part  or  branch  of  a  general 
scheme  of  municipal  government,  whether 
that  government  be  conducted  by  a  political 
body  elected  in  the  manner  generally  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  United  States,  or  by 
commissioners  under  some  modification  of 
the  city  management  plan,  will  usually  fail 
of  achieving  the  efficiency  which  otherwise 
would  be  obtainable,  for  the  reason  that 
general  city  officers,  or  the  officers  conduct- 
ing the  general  city  government,  are  chosen 
from  time  to  time  upon  issues  involving 
questions  of  ethics  and  morality  and  the 
general   policy   of   the   government    which 


have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  business 
of  managing  the  water  system.  Upon  such 
issues  the  people  divide  and  give  effect  to 
the  particular  policy  or  scheme  of  municipal 
government  which,  for  the  moment,  is  the 
most  popular.  The  experience  of  the  can- 
didates for  city  offices  in  conducting  a 
"business"  enterprise  forms  no  part  of  the 
general  debate  and  is  not  passed  upon  by 
the  city  electorate  in  choosing  officers. 
From  the  very  nature  and  fundamentals  of 
the  usual  city  administrative  body,  the  of- 
ficers chosen  by  the  people  to  conduct  the 
general  city  government  rarely  possess 
technical  knowledge  or  experience  in  any 
given  line  of  business.  This  results  in  loss 
to  those  branches  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment which  are  purely  "business"  in  their 
nature. 

The  reasons  briefly  outl'ned  led  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  to  take 
steps  to  separate  entirely  the  construction 
and  management  of  its  water- works  plant 
and  system  from  the  general  scheme  of  the 
municipal  government  and  to  place  it  under 
the  control  of  a  governing  body  to  be 
chosen  solely  because  of  their  qualifications 
to  conduct  that  particular  bus'ness.  A  vote 
cast  in  selecting  a  member  of  the  adminis- 
trative body  which  controls  the  water- 
works system  does  not  in  any  way  reflect 
the  sentiments  of  the  voters  on  ethical  and 
moral  questions  or  questions  of  general  pub- 
lic policy  in  the  administration  of  the  gen- 
eral city  government.  The  choice  is  based 
entirely  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  party 
voted  for,  to  conduct  that  one  particular 
business.  The  result  of  this  scheme  is  that 
experts  possessing  technical  and  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  are  placed  in 
charge  of  an  enterprise  that  is  of  a  strictly 
business  character,  and  a  degree  of  effi- 
ciency is  obtained  in  administering  the  par- 
ticular business  which  has  not  generally  pre- 
vailed in  municipal  governments  through- 
out the  country. 

Excerpts  from  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Charter 

The  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Water  Board,  herein 
created  when  this  act  goes  into  effect,  shall  supersede 
the  water-works  and  sewage  board  created  by  Chapter 
XII   of   the   Acts   of   the    West   Virginia   Legislature, 
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Session  1909.  The  Water  Board  shall  at  its  first 
meeting,  or  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  appoint 
a  General  Manager  for  the  water-works  plant  and  sys- 
tem of  the  city.  The  General  Manager  shall  act  as 
Secretary  for  the  Water  Board,  and  shall  be  treasurer 
of  the  Water  Board.  Said  Board  shall  have  the  power 
to  employ  such  hydraulic  engineers,  mechanical  en- 
gineers, and  other  technical  experts,  attorneys,  assist- 
ants, agents  or  other  employes  as  they  shall  at  any 
time  deem  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  public  serv- 
ice. They  may  create,  fill  and  discontinue  employ- 
ments other  than  those  herein  prescribed,  according 
to  their  judgment  of  the  needs  of  the  department. 

Department  of  water-works  shall  be  "an  administra- 
tive entity"  separated  from  the  general  city  govern- 
ment and  administered  by  the  Water  Board,  elected 
for   a   term  of   three   years. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  waters  from 
which  the  people  of  the  city  take  water  for  domestic 
uses,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Water  Board  shall  be  co- 
extensive with  the  location  and  extent  of  the  waters 
from  which  such  supply  is  taken,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  such  jurisdiction  exist  within  any  other 
incorporated  city  or   town. 

Power  of  Eminent  Domain. — The  Water  Board  as 
herein  created  shall  have  the  right  under  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  to  condemn,  acquire  and  appro- 
priate any  property  and  acquire  the  fee  simple  title 
or  any  lesser  estate  or  easement  therein  for  any  pub- 
lic use,  whether  said  property  be  located  within  or 
outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  said  city,  including 
the  right  to  acquire  property  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  sewer  lines,  sewage  disposal  plants, 
water  lines  and  mains,  pump  stations,  reservoirs  or 
reservoir  sites,  dams  for  storing  water,  .and  the  right 
to  create  storage  reservoirs  by  flooding  adjacent  prop- 
erties, and  for  every  other  purpose  required  in  the 
construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  water 
systems  and  plants  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water 
to  the  public.  The  proceedings  to  acquire  such  lands, 
estates,  or  easements  shall  be  tlie  same  as  provided 
by  general  laws  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia  for 
condemning  and  appropriating  private  property  for  a 
public   use. 

The  Water  Board  is  empowered  to  fix,  regulate  and 
change  rates  and  charges  for  water  supplied  to  all 
consumers,  and  to  adopt  and  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  shall  be  observed  and  obeyed  by  all  con- 
sumers in  reference  to  the  use  and  consumption  of 
water  taken  from  city  mains;  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions upon  which  connection  to  the  said  mains  shall 
be  permitted,  and  the  place  and  manner  of  making 
the  same ;  to  fix  penalties  by  way  of  additional  charges 
for  failure  to  pay  water  rents  promptly,  and  to  this 
end  may  discontinue  the  supply  of  water  of  any  con- 
sumer who  fails  to  pay  for  the  same  as  required;  to 
require  all  users  of  water  for  temporary  purposes  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  in  advance;  to  refuse  to  furnish 
water  to  any  building  or  habitation  in  the  city  unless 
the  owner  thereof  shall  assume  liability  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  charges  for  the  water  so  furnished;  to 
charge  the  cost  of  installing  water  service  lines  from 
the  curb  line  to  the  mains  against  the  landowner,  and 
to  require  the  payment  in  advance  for  installing  such 
line  and  making  connection  with  the  water  main; 
whenever  the  City  Council  shall  determine  to  gave 
or  repave  any  street,  the  Water  Board  is  authorized 
to  make  a  proper  connection  and  lay  a  water  service 
line  from  the  main  to  the  curb  for  each  and  every  lot 
or  for  any  part  of  a  lot  under  separate  ownership, 
although  no  water  service  may  at  the  time  be  necessary 
or  required  for  any  such  lot  or  part  of  lot,  and  to 
charge  the  cost  of  making  such  connection  and  laying 
such  water  service  line  against  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  cost  of  laying  such  water  service  lines 
and  making  such  connections  shall  in  every  instance 
be  a  lien  upon  the  lot  or  part  of  lot  to  be  benefited 
thereby,  and  the  Water  Board  shall  have  the  right  in 
the  name  of  the  city  to  institute  and  prosecute  any 
proper  suit  in  the  circuit  court  of  Harrison  County, 
W.  Va.,  for  the  collection  of  such  charges  by  a  sale 
of  the  property  on   which   the  same  constitutes  a  lien. 

Plumbers  are  required  to  pass  examination  and  ob- 
tain certificates  of  competency.  The  city  may  require 
all  persons  who  engage  in  the  business  of  plumbing 
to  pass  an  examination  and  obtain  a  license  or  cer- 
tificate for  such  purpose.  For  this  purpose  there  is 
hereby  created  a  board  of  examiners  of  four  persons 
to  consist  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  General  Manager  of  the  Water  Board  and  of 
two  other  persons  selected  by  them,  one  of  whom  shall 


be  a  master  plumber  and  the  other  a  journeyman 
plumber.  The  license  shall  be  for  such  term  or  period 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  examining  board.  The 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  General  Manager  of  the  Water  Board  shall 
not  receive  any  compensation  for  serving  on  the  board 
of  examiners,  but  the  additional  members  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5  a  day  for  each  day 
of  actual  service,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Water  Board.  The  General  Manager  of  the  Water 
Board  shall  be  ex-officio  secretary  of  the  board  of 
examiners,  and  he  shall  make  out  and  certify,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
shall  countersign  all  certificates  of  licenses,  and  said 
secretary  shall  keep  and  preserve  all  papers  and  rec- 
ords relating  to  the  work  of  said  board.  The  board 
shall  be  governed  by  any  ordinance  in  force  in  the 
existing  city  of  Clarksburg  when  this  act  goes  into 
eflfect,  or  which  may  be  passed  by  the  Water  Board. 

A  Success  in  Iowa 

An  increasing  number  of  cities  are  plac- 
ing the  management  of  their  water-works 
under  a  board  of  trustees  of  three  or  more 
men,  who  receive  a  nominal  remuneration 
and  usually  serve  for  periods  of  about  six 
years,  one  new  member  of  the  board  being 
elected  every  two  years.  This  scheme  in- 
sures continuity  of  policy  and  takes  the 
management  out  of  the  hands  of  politicians, 
and  at  all  times  there  is  at  least  one  member 
of  the  board  who  knows  the  past  policies 
and  future  prospects.  Such  a  board  exists 
in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  where  it  has  produced 
great  satisfaction.  The  Commission  has 
been  able  to  keep  politics  entirely  out  of 
the  water-works,  and  each  succeeding  ad- 
ministration has  been  true  to  the  precedent 
that  was  first  set.  The  Commission  is  han- 
dling the  business  efficiently,  has  had  in  its 
employ  for  a  number  of  years  a  good  en- 
gineer, and  has  generally  acted  on  his  ad- 
vice, especially  in  all  technical  matters. 
The  Commission  has  all  routine  power,  but 
in  cases  of  special  expenditures  the  Council 
must  take  the  final  action. 

In  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  the  actual  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  water-works 
— pumping  and  station  and  office — are  car- 
ried on  distinctly  separate  from  all  other 
city  departments.  The  Board  collects  its 
own  returns,  pays  its  own  bills,  purchases 
its  own  supplies  and  keeps  a  separate  bank 
account  in  the  name  of  the  "City  Water 
Works."  At  the  end  of  each  week  a  check 
is  turned  over  to  the  City  Treasurer  to 
cover  whatever  is  in  the  bank  and  then  a 
warrant  is  drawn  against  him  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  bills,  and  the  City  Treasurer  in 
turn  keeps  the  water-works  funds  separate 
from  other  city  money.  This  is  a  much 
more  satisfactory  method  of  handling  the 
department  than  could  possibly  be  arranged 
were  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  and  Coun- 
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cil,  for,  with  an  election  held  every  two 
years,  there  are  a  great  many  appointments 
made  solely  for  political  reasons,  regardless 
of  whether  the  appointees  are  qualified  to 
fill  the  office  for  which  they  are  named  or 
not — in  which  latter  case  the  department 
always  suffers. 

The  Situation  in  Mason  City 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  has  been  working  for  almost  a 
year  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  operation  of  its  municipal 
water-works.  A  petition  with  a  number  of 
names  was  circulated  and  handed  to  the 
City  Council.  The  Council  delayed  making 
a  canvass  of  the  petition  to  see  that  it  had 
been  properly  signed  by  qualified  electors 
of  the  city,  because  they  were  opposed  to 
giving  the  people  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  on  this  question.  Late  this 
spring,  however,  when  the  City  Council 
learned  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  get 
the  endorsement  of  the  voters  of  the  city 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $300,000,  the  assistance 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  sought 
in  putting  over  the  election,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  if  this  assistance  was  forthcoming, 
an  election  for  a  Board  of  Trustees  would 
be  called  at  any  time  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce committee  requested  it. 

Accordingly,  the  bond  issue  was  placed 
before  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion on  June  7,  1919,  and  was  carried.  Very 
soon  thereafter,  July  2"]  was  set  as  a  date 
for  a  second  election  for  the  bond  issue. 
At  this"  time,  the  Council  did  not  consult 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  figuring  that 
the  election  could  be  carried  without  assist- 
ance, but  when  the  committee  learned  this 
it  insisted  that  an  election  for  a  Board  of 
Trustees  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
election  for  the  bond.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  under- 
took to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of  both 
propositions.  The  utmost  publicity  was 
given,  and  the  city  was  thoroughly  organ- 
ized in  each  ward  and  precinct.  Checkers 
were  provided  in  each  of  the  polling  places, 
and  automobiles  worked  during  the  entire 
day  to  bring  out  the  votes.  The  result  was : 
for  the  bonds  1,473,  against  the  bonds  155; 
for  the  trustees  1,053,  against  the  trustees 
584.  The  proposition  to  have  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  management  and  control 
of  the  water-works  carried,  while  the  bond 


issue  failed  to  carry  in  spite  of  the  large 
majority  in  favor  of  it.  The  law  stipulated 
that  in  order  to  carry  a  bond  issue  of  this 
kind,  a  majority  of  those  who  voted  at  the 
last  general  election  must  be  in  favor  of  it. 
This  required  a  total  vote  of  1,651  in  favor 
of  the  bonds,  which  was  not  accomplished. 
If  the  proper  men  are  appointed  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  another  election  will  be  called,  so  that 
a  bond  issue  can  be  carried.  Many  business 
men  did  not  vote  for  the  bonds  because  they 
did  not  know  who  would  spend  the  money. 
The  proceeds  of  the  bonds  were  to  be  used 
for  new  improvements  and  additions  to  the 
water-works  systems. 

The  Waco  Water-Works 

The  municipally  .owned  water-works  of 
Waco,  Texas,  are  maintained  and  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  five  Water  Commissioners. 
The  charter  provides  that  no  two  of  them 
shall  be  from  the  same  ward  of  the  city, 
and  they  are  elected  by  the  voters  at  large 
and  serve  without  remuneration.  Further, 
these  Commissioners  are  ineligible  to  hold 
any  remunerative  office  in  the  Water  De- 
partment while  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  within  one  year  after  the  term  of 
office  of  two  years.  In  Waco,  two  members 
are  elected  at  one  election  and  three  the 
following  year.  The  Board  has  complete 
charge  of  the  management,  maintenance, 
iuiprovements,  extensions  and  enlargements 
of  the  water-supply,  either  within  or  out- 
side of  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  it  can  ac- 
quire by  purchase,  donation  or  condemna- 
tion, suitable  grounds,  water  privileges, 
.  rights  of  way  and  other  property  rights  and 
privileges  necessary  for  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  plant. 

The  Board  is  empowered  to  fix  water 
rates,  providing  that  the  rates  shall  be 
sufficient  only  to  raise  in  any  one  year  an 
amount  equal  to  one  year's  interest  on  all 
water- works  bonds  issued  by  the  city  and 
to  defray  all  of  the  operating  and  incidental 
expenses  and  depreciation  on  the  plant. 
The  Superintendent  of  Water-Works  and 
the  Secretary  are  elected  by  the  Board.  All 
money  due  the  Water  Department  is  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Water- Works 
and  deposited  with  the  City  Treasurer,  and 
credited  to  an  account  "The  Water-Works 
Fund  of  the  City  of  Waco."  All  payments 
are  made  as  a  draft  on  this  fund. 
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The  Management  of  Denver's  Plant 

The  water-works  of  Denver,  Colo.,  are 
administered  by  a  Board  of  Water  Com- 
missioners of  five  members,  created  by  an 
election  held  August  6,  1918.    The  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  which  was  approved  by 
the  voters  at  the  above  election  created  a 
nen-political  Board  of  Water  Commission- 
ers of  five  members  to  have  complete  charge 
and  control  of  the  water-works  system  and 
plant  supplying  the  city  and  county  of  Den- 
ver with  water.     The  amendment  carried 
with   it  the  election  of   five  members   for 
varying  terms  and   stipulated  that  on  the 
second  Monday  in  June,  1919,  and  each  two 
j'^car^  thereafter,  the  Mayor  shall  appoint 
one  or  two  commissioners,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  terms  of  six  years  each  to  succeed 
those  whose  terms  expire.     The   Commis- 
sioners each  receive  a  salary  of  $600  per 
year  and  are  required  to  give  a  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $5,000.    A  fine  of  $25  is  imposed  on 
any  member  of  the  Board  who  is  absent 
from  a  regular  meeting  except  on  business 
of  the  Board,  and  when  a  member  of  the 
Board  is  absent  from  three  successive  regu- 
lar meetings,  unless  excused  on  account  of 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  reasons,  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  and  his  case  is  filled 
by   appointment   as   in   the   case   of   other 
vacancies.     The   Board   is   given  complete 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  management 
of   the    water-works,    holding   property   in 
the  name  of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver. 
The  charter  provides  that  the  entire  cost 
of  the  operation  and   maintenance  of  the 
water-works    system    and   plant,    including 
the  salaries  of  the  Board  and  its  employes, 
and  extensions,  additions  and  betterments, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  water-works  fund. 
No  indebtedness  created  by  the  Board   in 
any  year  can  be  a  charge  against  the  rev- 
enue for  any  succeeding  year,  and  further 


provision  is  made  that  no  money  shall  be 
expended  from  the  revenues  of  the  water- 
works for  additions,  extensions  and  better- 
ments in  any  year  until  maintenance,  oper- 
ation and  interest  charges  for  the  current 
year  have  been  provided  for.  This  clause 
is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  un- 
fortunate condition  of  affairs  in  Denver  at 
present,  as  the  water-works  is  in  financial 
straits. 

The  method  of  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners as  stated  above  is  such  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  mayor  whose  term  of  office 
is  four  years  to  change  the  membership  of 
the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  so  that 
a  majority  of  the  Board  will  be  appointed 
by  him.  Under  present  conditions,  three 
members  will  be  appointed  in  the  term  of 
the  present  mayor,  three  during  the  term 
of  his  successor,  and  four  members  of  the 
Board  during  the  term  beginning  June  i, 
1927,  and  ending  May  31,  1931. 

In  Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada 

A  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  com- 
posed of  four  men,  elected  by  the  vote  of 
the  people  for  two  years,  two  being  elected 
each  year,  has  complete  control  of  the 
water-works  of  Kitchener,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. The  Mayor  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Board.  Politics  has  pract'cally  nothing  to 
do  with  the  election  of  the  Commissioners. 
Of  the  four  present  Commissioners,  three 
have  been  members  for  long  terms,  one 
since  1899.  The  Board  has  practically  the 
same  power  as  the  City  Council,  except 
that  it  cannot  hold  property  in  its  own  name, 
all  deeds  being  held  in  the  name  of  the  city. 
Because  of  this,  any  debenture  issues  must 
first  pass  the  City  Council,  but  they  have  no 
control  over  expenditures.  The  Commis- 
sioners serve  without  salary.  They  hold 
regular  monthly  meetings  and  occasional 
special  meetings. 


The  Chance  of  Fire 


Ninety-one  cities  of  the  United  States  re- 
ported for  their  cities  the  number  of  fires  for 
each  100  buildings  in  1919.  The  average  for 
these  91  cities  is  2.86  fires  per  100  buildings. 
If  these  fires  were  all  in  separate  buildings,  it 
would  indicate  a  fire  in  every  36th  building 
once  each  year.  Howeer,  since  these  fires  are 
concentrated  to  some  extent  in  industrial  and 


mercantile  occupancies,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  among  the  aerage  occupancies  of  this 
kind  there  is  a  fire  each  year  in  the  25th  or 
30th  building  housing  them.  The  man  who 
invests  his  money  in  fire  protective  devices  for 
guarding  occupancies  of  this  kind  is  not  taking 
a  very  long  chance  on  the  possibility  of  using 
them  over  a  period  of  a  few  years. 

— Fire  Protection,  June,  1920. 
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Resurfacing  An  Asphalt  Block  Pavement 
in  Sarnia,  Canada 


By  R.  L.  Dunsmore 

Assistant  City  Engineer,  Sarnia,  Ontario 


THE  question  of  resurfacing  the  asphalt 
block  pavements  in  Sarnia  became 
a  problem  in  1918,  when  the  condition 
of  the  streets  with  this  type  of  pavement 
became  so  bad  that  some  immediate  action 
was  imperative. 

During  the  years  1904  to  1908  approxi- 
mately 58,000  square  yards  of  asphalt  block 
pavement  was  laid.  This  consisted  of  a 
3-inch  asphalt  block  laid  on  a  cement  mor- 
tar cushion  and  a  5-inch  concrete  base.  The 
specifications  called  for  the  cushion  to  be 
cement  mortar,  one  part  cement  to  three 
parts  sand,  and  the  base  to  be  one  part 
cement  to  six  parts  river  gravel  hand  mixed. 
The  blocks  were  supplied  by  the  Ontario 
Asphalt  Block  Company,  and  the  pavements 
were  guaranteed  for  ten  years  by  the  con- 
tractor. 

In  19 1 5  the  pavement  stood  in  great  need 
of  repairs.  The  city  decided  that  the  remedy 
lay  in  giving  the  blocks  a  carpet  coat  of 
some  mixture.  Accordingly,  a  contract  was 
let  for  the  resurfacing  of  a  portion  of  the 
block  pavement  with  Dollorway.  This  con- 
sisted in  covering  the  existing  pavement 
with  a  skin  coat  of  a  tar  preparation  and 
crushed  stone  chips.  The  contract  price 
was  35  cents  per  square  yard,  and  the  skin 
coat  was  guaranteed  for  two  years. 

This  Dollorway,  while  giving  the  road 
a  smooth  surface,  began  to  chip  off  and  dis- 
integrate at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  the 
contractor  had  to  repair  it  during  the  sec- 
ond year.  Nothing  further  was  done  to  re- 
pair the  pavement  until  1918. 

In  191 8  the  City  Engineer,  J.  A.  Baird, 
reported  that  5,070  square  yards  of  the 
pavement  was  unfit  for  traffic.  As  a  result 
of  this  report  the  matter  of  permanent  re- 
pairs for  the  pavement  was  resumed.  A 
report  on  the  pavement  was  made  by  the 
Paving  Department  of  the  Milton  Hersey 
Company,  Limited. 

The  following  is  the  report  on  the  test 
on  one  of  the  blocks: 


x: 


«°  §         S-       IS  H 

Bitumen  7.8%  10  8  12 

Passing  Held         Note. — Figures    give    percentage    by 

on  weight. 

200         mesh     16.3%  10  7  14  Not  less 

100  200       5.2%  9  than 

80  100       0.5%  9  7  25  18 

50  80       3.0%  16  3  25  11 

to 
40  50       3.3%  7  3  18  36 

30  40       4.7%  6  3  14  7 

20  30       7.8%  4  3  9  to 

10  20     17.7%  2  2  6  25 

4  10     29.0%  18  11  25  20 

to 

2  4       4.7%  9  4  10  35 

Mesh  2  Penetration  of  asphalt 

cement — hard. 
Totals  100.0%  100 

The  second  way  of  repairing  the  pave- 
ment— that  of  removing  the  asphalt  blocks 
and  laying  a  new  top — is  merely  a  matter 
of  choosing  the  sort  of  surface  best  suited 
to  the  conditions  in  hand.  No  block  pave- 
ments of  any  sort  were  considered.  Pene- 
tration macadam  or  sheet  asphalt  was  then 
to  be  chosen.  The  former  proved  to  be 
cheaper  than  the  latter.  The  company 
which  afterwards  did  the  work  quoted  $1.70 
per  square  yard  for  the  one  as  against 
$1.92  per  square  yard  for  the  other,  in  June, 
19 1 8.  However,  the  City  Engineer  of  Sar- 
nia chose  the  sheet  asphalt. 

His  reasons  were  these:  the  greater  per- 
manency; and  the  better  surface,  which 
suited  the  local  conditions  in  that  the  streets 
are  wide  and  the  grades  flat,  and  because 
the  street  carries  very  heavy  city  traffic, 
being  the  main  artery  of  the  city  and  nearly 
half  of  the  pavement  having  a  track  allow- 
ance in  the  center  of  the  street. 

Specifications  were  drawn  up  calling  for 
the  removal  and  disposal  of  the  asphalt 
blocks ;  the  removal  of  such  portions  of  the 
concrete  base  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  City 
Engineer  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  carry 
the  sheet  asphalt;  a  new  base  laid  in  such 
spots;  the  laying  of  a  close  binder  course 
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1^4  inches  thick  above  the  normal  surface 
of  the  concrete  base;  and  a  surface  course 
1^/2  inches  thick  on  the  top  of  the  binder 
course. 

On  the  removal  of  the  blocks,  several 
stretches  of  the  concrete  base  were  in  such 
poor  condition  that  it  was  necessary  to  tear 
out  the  old  concrete  and  lay  a  new  base. 

The  binder  course  was  quite  similar  to  a 
bitulithic  pavement.  It  was  rolled  first  with 
the  tandem  roller  and  given  its  final  com- 
pression with  a  12-ton  roller,  which  forced 
it  well  down  into  any  hollows  in  the  base. 

The  noteworthy  points  brought  out  by  this 
report  are  the  low  percentage  of  bitumen, 
its  hardness,  and  the  low  percentages  of 
aggregate  passing  the  100-  and  held  on  the 
200-mesh  sieve.  The  latter  do  not  compare 
at  all  favorably  with  the  report  of  the 
model  stone-filled  mixture,  which  repre- 
sents- a  good  asphalt  block  mixture  laid  in 
sheet  form. 

The  Hersey  report  of  an  inspection  of 
the  pavement  showed  that  practically  all 
of  it  was  badly  and  very  unevenly  worn, 
rendering  patching  impractical,  for  any  new 
blocks  inserted  would  stand  higher  than  the 
old  ones.  In  less  worn  areas  the  blocks 
were  worn  along  their  edges,  producing  a 
rough  surface  at  best.  Also,  if  all  the 
blocks  that  were  worn  more  than  20  per 
cent  were  replaced,  the  resulting  surface 
would  be  too  rough  for  a  city  street.  These 
defects  were  other  than  those  caused  by  a 
defective  concrete  base. 

Sarnia  being  a  small  city  and  having  no 
paving  equipment  of  its  own,  and  especially 
after  both  the  pavement  itself  and  the  skin 
coat  had  proved  failures,  the  City  Engineer 
determined  to  spare  no  effort  in  securing 
the  most  exhaustive  information  from  all 
sources  on  the  subject  of  resurfacing  block 
pavements. 

Among  those  consulted  were  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Highways,  which  sent  a 
representative  to  Sarnia,  who  went  over  the 
proposition  thoroughly,  Mr.  Gray,  the  Road- 
.  way  Engineer  for  the  Imperial  Oil,  Limited, 
A.  Proctor,  asphalt  expert  for  the  city  of 
Detroit,  The  Milton  Hersey  Company,  Lim- 
ited, of  Montreal. 

There  are  two  general  methods  for  the 
repair  of  asphalt  block  pavements,  each  of 
which  may  be  subdivided: 

I.  Laying  a  new  surface  on  top  of  the  as- 
phalt block 


(a)  A  skin  or  carpet  coat  over  the  whole 

surface 

(b)  The  disintegrated  surface  of  the  blocks 

removed  by  a  surface  burner,  and  a 
2-inch  course  of  sheet  asphalt  laid 

2.  The  blocks  removed  and  an  entirely  new 
surface  laid  on  the  concrete  base 

(a)  Sheet  asphalt 

(b)  Bituminous  or  penetration  macadam 

(c)  Vitrified   or  wooden  blocks,    etc. 

The  skin  or  carpet  coat  may  be  ap- 
plied in  various  ways.  The  city  of  Strat- 
ford has  had  much  the  same  experience  with 
asphalt  blocks  as  Sarnia.  The  method  used 
there  was  to  bring  the  whole  surface  of  the 
street  to  a  common  level  by  filling  all  holes 
and  worn  spots  in  the  pavement  with  Tarvia 
X ;  then  a  carpet  coat  of  Tarvia  B  was  laid 
over  the  entire  street.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, this  is  giving  good  service,  but  it  has 
not  been  in  place  sufficiently  long  to  assure 
its  permanence. 

The  second  method  of  resurfacing  the 
asphalt  blocks  is  more  generally  advised 
than  the  first.  The  whole  pavement  is  gone 
over  with  a  burner  or  surface  heater,  a  por- 
tion of  the  blocks  being  scraped  up  and  the 
surface  of  the  remainder  softened.  While 
the  surface  is  still  hot,  a  2-inch  coat  of  hot 
mix  asphalt  is  applied  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner. This  method  has  been  used  to  some 
considerable  extent  by  the  city  of  Toronto, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Stratford's  experi- 
ments, this  resurfacing  has  not  been  in 
place  long  enough  to  insure  that  it  is  a 
reasonably  permanent  remedy. 

The  difficulty  with  these  methods  is  that 
in  general  practice  not  only  are  many  as- 
phalt block  streets  pot-holes,  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  apply  a  i-inch  surface,  mak- 
ing in  reality  a  much  heavier  surface  over 
the  entire  pavement,  but  the  blocks  are  de- 
teriorated throughout,  being  extremely  por- 
ous on  the  side  next  the  concrete  base.  This 
means  that  the  vitality  of  the  block  is  gone, 
and  it  is  foolish  to  spend  money  trying  to 
build  a  new  surface  on  it. 

So  this  method  of  resurfacing  the  blocks 
has  been  set  aside  as  being  too  problem- 
atical a  remedy  to  try  again. 

Where  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
crown  of  the  road,  the  extra  thickness  was 
made  up  with  the  binder  course.  The  sur- 
face laid  on  the  binder  was  Standard  sheet 
asphalt,  the  following  being  the  mix  speci- 
fied :  . 
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en  a 


rt—j 

Bitumen  12.1% 

Passing  Held         Note.- 

on 

200  mesh  14.3% 

100  200     18.6% 

80  100     11.8% 

50  80     25.4% 


40 
30 
20 
10 
Mesh 


50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


7.6% 
4.6% 
2.4% 
3.0% 
0.2% 


10 


100 


4 

25 

60 

4 

20 

10 

4 

12 

to 

2 

8 

35 

12  10 
-Figures  give 

weight. 

13  10 
13 

13  10 

23  4 


S.2         • 

14 
percentage 


by 


20  Not  less 

than 
35  25 

35  15 

to 


Totals         100.0% 

A  large  number  of  the  old  blocks  were 
carted  away  by  citizens  and  used  for  drive- 
ways, walks,  etc.,  but  though  at  the  time 
it  seemed  as  if  a  lot  of  good  material  was 
being  thrown  away,  there  has  been  no  re- 
gret expressed  or  felt  at  the  course  advised 
and  carried  out  by  the  City  Engineer, 


Summing  Up  Street  Perils 

A  Warning  from  the  Record  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  danger  which  constantly  exists  in 
the  streets  of  Newark,  menacing  hu- 
man life  and  safety,  is  pictured  viv- 
idly enough  in  the  figures  of  the  statistical 
compilation  which  the  Police  Department 
has  completed  showing  the  number  and 
kind  of  vehicular  accidents  occurring  in 
the  four  years  immediately  preceding  1920. 
During  that  period  5,702  persons  were  in- 
jured in  the  streets  in  vehicular  accidents, 
and  362  of  these  died  in  consequence  of 
injuries  sustained.  That  makes  an  average 
of  four  injured  every  day  throughout  the 
four  years  and  of  i  death  in  every  16  per- 
sons hurt. 

The  saddest  thing  about  it  is  that  condi- 
tions as  to  the  unsafety  of  the  streets  seem 
to  be  growing  worse  instead  of  better. 
There  were  1,711  injured  last  year,  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  five  a  day  and  an  excess  of 
nearly  500  over  the  record  of  1916,  not- 
withstanding changes  that  were  supposed  to 
be  improvements  in  the  handling  of  street 
traffic,  warnings  from  the  judges  of  the 
courts,  indictments  and  convictions,  pun- 
ishment of  offenders,  revocation  of  auto- 
mobile licenses,  safety  campaigns  and  the 
constant  hammering  of  the  press  at  prac- 
tices that  contribute  to  the  evil.  The  list 
was  longer  last  year  than  in  1918.  The  tab- 
ulations have  not  yet  been  brought  down  to 
date,  but  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  be- 
I'ef  that,  unless  there  is  a  change  for  the 
better,  1920's  record  will  be  longer  than 
anv  yet. 

It  is  interesting,  though  not  surprising,  to 
note  that  automobiles  figured  in  the  largest 
number  of  accidents,  and  these  contributed 
about  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 


ber of  street  accident  victims.  Of  999  mo- 
tor vehicle  accidents  in  1919,  passenger  cars 
figured  in  612,  commercial  cars  in  229,  jit- 
ne3's  in  99,  taxis  in  14  and  motorcycles  in 
45.  There  were  fewer  trolley  than  jitney 
accidents  last  year,  while  the  reverse  was 
true  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  four  years  covered  by  the  survey, 
423  were  injured  by  jitneys  and  396  by  trol- 
leys. The  cars  figured  in  more  fatal  acci- 
dents than  did  the  busses,  the  score  for  last 
year  being  11  deaths  from  trolleys  and  5 
from  jitneys,  and  for  the  four  years  44 
from  trolleys  and  27  from  jitneys.  Rail- 
road accidents  within  the  city  limits  ap- 
pear to  be  on  the  decline,  and  mishaps  in 
which  horse-drawn  vehicles  figure  also 
show  a  gradual  reduction.  Next  to  auto- 
mobiles, collisions,  separately  classified, 
contribute  to  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
juries, although  the  death  rate  attending 
this  class  of  accident  is  very  low,  8  deaths 
resulting  last  year  in  a  total  of  548  in- 
jured. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  the  sum- 
maries of  the  compilation  is  that  relating 
to  responsibility.  It  appears  that  in  the 
largest  number  of  cases  the  person  injured 
was  found  to  have  been  responsible  for  his 
misfortune.  In  4,408  cases  studied,  it  was 
found  that  in  2,654  the  injured  person  was 
at  fault,  while  in  1,754  instances — just  900 
less — the  responsibility  was  upon  the  driver 
of  the  vehicle.  The  moral  of  this  revela- 
tion is  that  carelessness  is  an  undesirable 
quality  that  is  found  in  no  one  class  and 
most  frequently  reacts  harmfully  to  those 
who  displav  it. 

—  An  editorial  from  the  Newark  News. 
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Road  Construction  Problems  in  Wyoming 

Data  from  State  Highway  Department  Show  that  Wyoming  is  Taking  Vast  Strides 
to  Open  Up  the  State  by  Well-Planned  Road  Construction 


ALTHOUGH  Wyoming's  Highway 
Department  as  now  operating  has 
been  organized  only  since  March  i, 
1919,  there  are  under  way  road  and  bridge 
projects  totalling  $4,500,000  which  are 
scheduled  for  completion  during  the  current 
construction  season,  and  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son will  witness  a  total  of  $6,000,000  in  road 
projects  under  way  and  completed. 

The  area  of  the  state  of  Wyoming  com- 
prises approximately  98,000  square  miles, 
with  an  average  population  oi  i}4  persons 
per  square  mile.  Of  the  total  area  of  the 
state,  the  United  States  Government  still 
retains  title  to  slightly  over  63  per  cent. 
There  is  in  use  in  the  state  approximately 
16,000  miles  of  roads  and  trails. 

Of  the  total  road  mileage  above,  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  State  Highway  Department  to 
designate  and  maintain  as  the  state  high- 
way system  an  approximate  total  of  2,000 
miles  of  roads  by  January  i,  1921.  Approx- 
imately 800  miles  of  this  amount  is  now  un- 
der construction.  The  remaining  mileage 
will  be  reconstructed  with  heavy  grading 
machinery  this  season,  and  permanent  patrol 
maintenance  will  be  established  over  the  en- 
tire proposed  system. 

Types  of  Roads 

Wyoming  is  building  three  types  of  roads, 
namely,  earth,  gravel  or  shale  surfaced,  and 
permanent  surface  of  cement  concrete  and 
Warrenite.  Earth  surface  is  specified 
where  traffic  is  light  or  the  road  material 
available  is  such  that  construction  under 
proper  maintenance  will  care  for  the  light 
traffic  existing  at  present  or  to  be  expected 
in  the  future  under  normal  conditions.  For 
earth  roads,  the  same  care  is  used  in  loca- 
tion and  laying  grade  lines  as  is  exercised  in 
laying  out  the  more  important  highways. 
This  type  usually  has  a  road  width  of  20 
feet  with  a  "V"  ditch  i  foot  deep  by  4  feet 
wide  and  a  raise  of  crown  of  9  inches.  Sur- 
face ditches,  drainage  and  outlet  ditches  are 
provided  to  completely  handle  all  water. 
The  maximum  grade  used  is  7  per  cent, 
w'th  no  curves  sharper  than  28  degrees. 

During  the  course  of  construction  of  earth 
roads,  contractors  are  permitted  to  use  ma- 


chines of  either  the  blade  or  elevator  type, 
but  are  required  to  produce  a  road-bed  of 
the  grade  and  cross-section  specified  in  the 
plans.  When  elevators  or  scrapers  are  used, 
contractors  are  required  to  leave  a  berm  of 
5  feet  on  each  side  of  the  roadway  between 
the  toe  of  the  slope  and  the  borrow-pits. 
All  earth  work  is  paid  for  by  the  cubic  yard 
on  an  embankment  basis,  which  also  in- 
cludes clearing  and  grubbing  for  road-bed 
and  borrow-pits. 

Drainage  Structures 

Standard-type  drainage  structures  are 
used  on  all  classes  of  construction,  com- 
prising galvanized  corrugated  iron  pipe, 
reinforced  concrete  boxes  and  reinforced 
concrete  bridges  of  the  T-beam  type.  On 
earth  roads  all  structures  are  designed  to 
carry  a  load  of  10  tons,  and  have  a  roadway 
width  of  16  feet.  Steel  bridges  are  some- 
times used  where  the  span  required  exceeds 
50  feet  and  the  nature  of  the  stream  requires 
a  clear  span. 

All  corrugated  iron  pipe  used  is  of  open 
hearth  steel  of  i6-gauge  metal  for  pipe  15 
and  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  14-gauge 
metal  for  pipe  of  24  inches  diameter  and 
greater.  No  pipe  of  a  smaller  diameter  than 
15  inches  or  larger  diameter  than  36  inches 
is  used.  Galvanizing  specifications  require 
not  less  than  2  ounces  of  pure  spelter  per 
square  foot,  evenly  distributed. 

For  drainage  areas  requiring  a  larger 
opening  than  afforded  by  two  36-inch  pipes, 
concrete  box  type  culverts  up  to  15-foot 
span,  and  10  feet  in  height  are  used.  A 
structure  with  gravity  walls  and  reinforced 
slab  top,  with  stream-bed  left  unimpaired, 
has  proved  to  be  a  very  economical  type. 

Reinforced  concrete  bridges  can  be  built 
in  Wyoming  at  a  cost  approximating  10 
per  cent  less  than  steel  structures  of  the 
same  span  width.  Gravel  surfacing  of  4 
inches  depth  is  used  to  protect  the  slab  floor 
of  concrete  structures  from  direct  wear. 

Road  Surfacing 

Gravel  and  shale  surfacing  is  used, 
where  the  local  materials  are  not  sufficient 
to  care  for  the  traffic  needs.    Gravel  or  shale 
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A  20-TON  HOLT   TRACTOR   OWNED   BY   THE   WYOMING   STATE   HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT 
CROSSING    THE    BELL    FOURCHE    RIVER 
The  amount  of  earth  moved  In  one  operation  can  be  plainly  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  second  grader. 
This  equipment  has  been  used  for  grading  and  reconstructing  earth  and  gravel  surfaced  roads,  and  lb 
one  of  the  most  economical  outfits  in  the  Department. 


is  placed  on  the  more  important  roads,  which 
have  a  roadway  of  24  feet  between  ditches 
and  a  rise  to  crown  of  7>4  inches.  Speci- 
fications require  a  width  of  surfacing  of 
15  feet  with  an  average  thickness  of  6 
inches,  placed  on  a  level  subgrade.  The 
construction  of  the  earth  shoulders,  either 
before  or  after  the  placing  of  the  surfacing 
material,  is  optional  with  contractors. 

Gravel  surfacing  is  specified  of  such  size 
as  to  all  pass  a  2>4-inch  ring  and  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  be  retained  on  a  j4-inch 
screen,  and  to  contain  between  20  and  30 
per  cent  of  clay,  shale  or  other  binder. 

The  same  percentage  of  clay,  loam  or 
silt  for  binder  is  allowed  in  shale  surfacing. 

Surfacing  material  is  laid  in  one  course 
and  dragged  daily  until  compacted  by  traffic 
any  unevenness  which  may  develop  while  the 
road  is  being  compacted  is  taken  care  of  by 
adding  material  or  by  scarifying  and  re- 
shaping. Payments  to  contractors  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  cubic  yards 
of  surfacing  material  in  place  plus  an  ad- 
ditional sum  per  cubic  yard  for  each  J4- 
mile  overhaul,  beyond  the  free  haul  limit  of 
one  mile. 

Drainage  and  grading  specifications  for 
gravel  and  shale  surfaced. roads  are  stand- 
ard with  those  of  earth,  with  the  exception 


that  concrete  culverts  and  bridges  are  de- 
signed to  carry  a  load  of  15  tons  and  have 
a  roadway  width  of  18  feet. 

Concrete  Roads 

Concrete  surfacing  has  been  placed  on 
only  two  projects  in  Wyoming  to  date, 
namely,  a  5-mile  section  north  of  the  city 
of  Casper  on  what  is  known  as  the  Salt 
Creek  Road,  which  connects  that  city  with 
the  large  oil  fields  at  Salt  Creek,  and  an  8- 
mile  section  in  the  Little  Goose  River  valley 
in  Sheridan  County  which  was  constructed 
in  lieu  of  a  proposed  railroad. 

The  5-mile  section  is  16  feet  in  width  and 
has  an  average  thickness  of  6-1/3  inches. 
The  first  10  miles  of  the  latter  project  is  16 
feet  in  width,  and  the  remaining  3  miles  10 
feet  in  width.  The  material  specifications 
for  both  projects  were  identical,  providing 
for  a  one-course  pavement  of  a  i  :2 13  mix. 
River-washed  sand  and  gravel  was  used, 
being  graded  down  from  a  2-inch  diameter 
stone  with  not  more  than  5  per  cent  passing 
a  loo-mesh  screen.  Expansion  joints  ^- 
inch  in  width  were  placed  every  30  feet  and 
filled  with  an  asphalt  joint  filler.  Both  the 
pavements  have  been  subjected  to  a  very 
heavy  traffic  for  the  last  18  months,  with  no 
cracks  or  apparent  deterioration. 
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The  Growth  of  Akron 


What  the  Fastest  Growing  City  in  the  United  States  Owes  the  Rapid  Expansion 
of  the  Automotive  and  Rubber  Industries 


AKRON,  OHIO,  the  prodigy  child  of 
the  automotive  and  rubber  industries, 
to-day  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
fastest-growing  large  city  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  Census  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the-  city's  popula- 
tion increased  201.8  per  cent  during  the 
last  decade,  leaping  from  69,067  in  1910  to 
208,435  at  present. 

Credit  for  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
Akron  during  the  last  ten  years  is  divided 
between  the  rubber  industry  and  the  auto- 
motive industry.  Working  together,  these 
two  industries  lifted  Akron  from  obscurity 
and  placed  it  high  among  the  foremost 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  world. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual about  Akron;  it  was  hardly  known 
outside  the  state.  Those  who  knew  of  its 
existence  thought  of  it  as  "that  little  city 
up  in  the  hills  of  northern  Ohio  where 
sewer  pipe,  breakfast  foods  and  farm  imple- 
ments are  manufactured." 

Then,  suddenly,  Akron  began  to  grow. 
Factories  sprang  up,  and  thousands  of  new 
homes  were  built.  The  word  went  out  that 
Akron  was  "a  real  town,  where  money  could 
be  made,**  and  men  and  women  began  com- 


ing to  the  city  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. During  this  period  when  Akron's 
growth  began  getting  under  way,  there  were 
many  who  classed  the  city  with  the  "boom" 
towns  which  sprang  up  one  day  and  settled 
down  into  mediocrity  the  next.  But  they 
were  wrong.  Akron's  growth  continued, 
year  after  year. 

Marvelous  as  this  growth  has  been,  the 
reasons  for  it  can  be  easily  given.  Ask  an 
Akron  resident  why  the  city  has  leaped 
ahead  and  he  will  answer  with  one  word — 
"rubber."  The  automotive  industry  shares 
in  the  credit  for  making  Akron,  because  it 
caused  the  expansion  in  the  rubber  industry. 
When  the  automobile  was  invented,  a  need 
arose  for  rubber  tires  which  would  prevent 
the  machine  from  being  jarred  to  pieces. 
Akron  rubber  factories  supplied  this  need, 
and  in  so  doing  expanded  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  former  size.  And  as  the 
rubber  factories  grew,  so  grew  the  city. 

Although  Akron  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic eye  only  a  comparatively  few  years,  it 
is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Ohio.  The 
first  settlement  within  the  territory  which 
now  comprises  the  city  was  made  in  1807, 
at    Middlebury    on    the    Little    Cuyahoga 


THi:  HEABT  OF  AKBON,  LOOKINO  NOBTH  ON  MAIN  STREET 
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ORIGINAL  BUILDING  OF  THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY  AT  AKRON 


River,  where  plenty  of  water  was  available, 
and  for  many  years  it  was  the  market  town 
and  commercial  center  of  a  large  section 
of  northern  Ohio.  Akron  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  after  an  enumeration  showed  it 
had  a  population  of  5,066.  From  then  on 
the  city  grew  steadily,  participating  in  the 
increasing  activity  given  to  commerce, 
manufacturing  and  agriculture  by  the  Civil 
War.  The  advent  of  railroads  made  it 
possible  for  the  city  to  reach  markets  which 
were  inaccessible  before  and  to  compete 
with  other  cities.  The  first  railroad,  a 
branch  of  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh,  en- 
tered the  city  in  1864.  To-day  Akron  is  on 
the  main  lines  of  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  is  connected 
with  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  by  the 
Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown,  and  with  the 
New  York  Central  by  the  Northern  Ohio. 
Prior  to  the  twentieth  century  Akron  ac- 
quired some  measure  of  fame  as  a  manu- 
facturing center  through  the  manufacture 
of  clay  and  cereal  products,  farm  imple- 
ments, cast  iron  products,  binder  twine  and 
matches.  It  was  almost  by  accident  that 
Akron  became  the  center  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry. 


In  1867  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Goodrich 
started  a  rubber  factory  in  Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  venture  was  not  a 
success,  and  after  a  year  Dr.  Goodrich 
moved  his  plant  to  Melrose,  N.  Y,,  where 
he  started  again  after  securing  financial 
help  from  a  friend.  Competition  of  other 
eastern  rubber  factories  proved  so  keen, 
however,  that  this  venture  turned  out  to  be 
as  much  of  a  failure  as  the  other,  and  Dr. 
Goodrich  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  relocate  in  the  virgin  fields  of  the  West. 
He  was  attracted  to  Akron  by  an  offer  of 
financial  assistance  from  several  Akron 
men,  and  in  1870  moved  his  plant  to  that 
city.  He  started  manufacturing  in  a  building 
40  by  100  feet,  with  a  force  of  35  employes. 

The  company  encountered  only^  a  small 
measure  of  success  at  first.  It  struggled 
along,  often  on  the  verge  Of  bankruptcy. 
Many  of  the  original  stockholders  became 
discouraged  and  dropped  out.  In  spite  of 
bitter  disappointment,  however.  Dr.  Good- 
rich finally  secured  the  financial  assistance 
which  enabled  him  to  place  the  company  on 
a  paying  basis. 

In  the  years  which  followed,  the  business 
grew    steadily.     Rubber    goods   came    into 


THE  B.  F.  GOODBICH  RUBBER  COMPANY  TO-DAY.     THE  ORIGINAL  PLANT  COULD  BE  TUCKED 

AWAY  IN  ANY  ONE  OF  ITS  LARGER  BUILDINGS  AND  LOST.     THE  COMPANY 

NOW  HAS  63  BUILDINGS,  COVERING  MORE  THAN  100  ACRES. 

IT    EMPLOYS    26,000    PERSONS 
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more  common  use,  and  several  additions 
were  made  to  the  original  "smelly  little  shop 
by  the  canal."  Other  important  rubber 
companies  were  founded  in  Akron,  includ- 
ing Firestone,  Goodyear,  Miller  and  Swine- 
hart,  and  soon  the  industry  was  centered  in 
the  city.  To-day  Akron  manufactures  fully 
half  of  all  the  rubber  goods  made  in  this 
country. 

The  rubber  industry  received  its  first 
great  impetus  when  the  bicycle  was  in- 
vented and  rubber  tires  were  needed.  This 
impetus  was  as  nothing,  however,  in  com- 
parison with  that  given  when  the  automo- 
bile came  into  use.  The  first  tire,  which 
was  made  at  the  Goodrich  factory,  was  a 
curious  affair.  It  had  sixteen  plies  of 
fabric  and  a  tread  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
Experts  say  it  was  the  best  tire  ever  built 
and  at  the  same  time  the  poorest — it  burned 
itself  out  before  going  500  miles.  Im- 
provements on  the  tire  came  fast,  however, 
and  by  the  time  automobiles  ceased  to  be  a 
luxury  and  became  a  necessity  of  every- 
day life,  first-class  tires  were  made  in  quan- 
tity. 

As  the  demand  for  automobiles  increased, 
the  factories  expanded.  Numerous  addi- 
tions to  existing  plants  were  made  and 
many  thousand  new  employes  added.  In 
1910,  4,000,000  tires  were  manufactured  in 
the  city,  but,  large  as  this  production  was, 
it  proved  to  be  just  a  beginning.  In  1915, 
10,000,000  tires  were  manufactured,  and 
last  year  20,000,000.  To-day  tires  are  be- 
ing turned  out  at  the  rate  of  one  a  second, 
indicating  a  production  of  at  least  30,000,000 
for  the  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  increase  in  production, 
a  flood  of  gold  has  poured  steadily  into 
Akron,  making  it  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous cities  in  the  country.    The  sales  of  the 


rubber  companies  amounted  to  about  $40,- 
000,000  in  1910.  In  1915  they  totaled  $121,- 
085,000,  and  last  year  jumped  to  $427,796,- 
000.  A  large  part  of  this  income  was  turned 
over  to  the  employes  of  the  companies,  the 
pay-roll  last  year  amounting  to  $101,178,- 
000. 

The  expansion  of  the  rubber  industry  re- 
sulted in  a  corresponding  growth  of  the 
city.  In  1910  the  rubber  industry  employed 
13,631  persons.  It  now  employs  86,000,  and 
the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  Great 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  housing 
the  incoming  thousands.  Homes  could  not 
be  built  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
When  the  war  practically  put  a  stop  to  all 
building,  the  situation  was  further  aggra- 
vated. Last  year,  however,  great  steps  were 
taken  in  home  construction,  and  at  present 
only  the  scarcity  of  building  materials  is 
preventing  the  work  from  being  carried  on. 

Besides  leading  the  country  in  popula- 
tion growth,  Akron  claims  distinction  for 
many  other  things.  Labor  troubles  are 
practically  unknown  in  the  city,  simply  be- 
cause the  factories  have  always  made  it  a 
policy  to  pay  high  wages  and  provide  good 
working  conditions.  Various  means  have 
been  adopted  by  the  companies  to  make  the 
employes  feel  that  they  are  partners  in  the 
business  rather  than  merely  hired  hands. 
Club  houses  and  gymnasiums  have  been 
erected  for  the  employes'  use,  libraries  have 
been  established,  medical  and  dental  serv- 
ice is  furnished  without  charge,  and  assist- 
ance is  given  in  the  purchase  of  homes. 
The  Akron  plan  of  Americanization  work 
has  been  adopted  by  the  entire  country, 
and  the  Akron  system  of  promoting  ama- 
teur athletics  in  the  industries  has  been 
used  as  a  model  for  similar  work  in  numer- 
ous  other  cities. 


New  Building  in  American  Cities 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  leading 
cities  in  new  building  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1920,  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Publicity  of  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce : 

New  Building 

First  Six  Per 

City             Population  Months  of  1920  Capita 

1  New    York.  .  .      5,621,151       $169,966,062  $30 

2  Chicago    2,701,212            50.256,600  19 

8     Detroit     993,739            48,733,800'  49 

4  Cleveland    ...         796,836  41,162,575  51 

5  Philadelphia..     1,823,158  38,570,395  21 


New  Building 

First  Six 

Per 

City 

Population 

Months  of  1920 

Capita 

6 

Los   Angeles.. 

575,480 

24,197,639 

42 

7 

Baltimore    . . . 

733,826 

19,103,413 

26 

8 

Boston    

747,923 

17,253,115 

23 

9 

San   Francisco 

508,410 

14,873.516 

29 

10 

Akron     

208,435 

14,201,132 

68 

11 

Newark    

415,609 

13,825,817 

33 

12 

Milwaukee    . . 

457,147 

11,365,891 

25 

13 

St.    Louis. . . . 

773,000 

10,701,608 

14 

14 

Omaha    

191,601 

10,574,265 

55 

15 

Washington. . 

437,571 

10,322,035 

24 

16 

Minneapolis. . 

380,498 

10,047,920 

29 

17 

Atlanta    

200,616 

9,080,538 

45 

18 

Kansas    City. . 

313,785(est.)   8,932,055 

29 
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Departments 


A  Modern  Swimming  Hole 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Camden  Baths,  in 
the  north  section  of  Minneapolis,  is  as  close 
to  the  ideal  swimming  hole  as  a  modern 
bathing  place  can  be.  Shingle  Creek  is 
dammed  at  a  certain  point,  and  the  pent- 
up  water  is  given  outlet  through  the  bathing 
pools  proper,  and  allowed  to  empty  into  the 
creek  below  the  dam.  It  is  truly  the  old- 
fashioned  swimming  hole,  with  the  snags 
and  treacherous  uncertainties  eliminated, 
the  bottom  concreted  at  certain  and  uniform 
depths,  and  the  dressers  of  green  foliage  re- 
placed by  fixtures  of  more  safety  and  se- 


curity. It  is  the  swimming  hole  without 
the  dangers,  chances  and  inconveniences, 
and  made  modern  by  walled  dressing  space, 
steel  lockers,  concreted  pools  and  adequate 
supervision.  The  pure,  fresh  air  remains, 
for  there  is  no  roof. 

The  construction  of  a  concrete  dam,  hav- 
ing a  head  of  8  feet,  caused  a  lake  to  form, 
the  overflow  from  the  dam  being  run 
through  pools.  A  fishway  is  provided  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  two  sluiceways 
with  hand-operated  gates,  each  about  2]/^ 
feet  in  diameter,  are  constructed  to  aid  in 
the  rapid  disposition  of  flood  waters.  The 
spillway  is  about  24  feet  long  and  the  crest 
slightly  above  the  intake  of  the  pools. 

The  pools,  one  shallow  and  one  deep,  are 
located  above  the  dam,  their  length  parallel 
with  the  spillway  of  the  dam,  and  the 
natural  flow  of  the  creek  about  45  degrees 
to  the  dam  and  also  to  the  pool.    The  pools 


PAVILION  AT  CAMDEN  BATHS. 


THE  STREAM  IN  rOREGEOUND  PROVIDES  WATER  FOR  THE 
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are  flanked  on  one  side 
by  the  locker  rooms  and 
on  the  other  by  a  memo- 
rial field  house,  and  an  8- 
foot  concrete  wall  func- 
tions for  the  green  foliage 
of  boyhood  days,  in  ob- 
structing the  view  of  the 
intruder.  About  40  feet 
up-stream  from  the  dam 
the  water  is  let  into  the 
shallow  pool  through  a 
20-foot  passage.  The 
pool  itself  is  from  3  to  4 
feet  deep,  60  feet  wide, 
125  feet  long,  concrete- 
lined,  with  a  lo-foot  con- 
crete platform  all  around 
it.  At  the  lower  end  the 
water  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  diving 
pool,  which  is  likewise  of  concrete,  9  feet 
deep,  about  45  feet  wide  and  45  feet  long, 
allowing  the  excess  water  to  flow  over  as  in 
dam  construction  and  falling  10  feet  to  the 
creek  below  the  dam. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  locker  rooms 
are  at  the  side  of  the  shallow  pool,  and  it  is 
through  these  rooms  that  bathers  enter  the 
baths.  In  the  men's  side  there  are  22  dress- 
ing rooms  and  about  250  lockers,  most  of 
the  men  using  the  benches  between  the 
lockers  in  preference  to  dressers.  The 
women  have  24  dressers  for  about  175 
lockers,  all  using  dressers,  there  being  no 
benches  in  this  department.  There  are 
showers  in  connection  with  the  dressing- 
rooms  as  well  as  toilet  accommodations. 

These  baths  are  always  well  attended, 
and  on  hot  days  as  many  as  3,000  bathers 
have  made  use  of  the  facilities. 

THEODORE   WIRTH, 
Superintendent  of   Parks. 


Dopartmonts 
of  Education 


Cleveland  Makes  School  Gardens 
Pay 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — This  city  believes  in 
gardens  as  a  community  asset.  Home  gar- 
den cultivation  and  training  for  commercial 
gardening  are  both  included  in  a  program 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  that  city, 
which  is  carried  oot  so  as  to  reach  the  fam- 


CHILDREN'  S  INTEREST  BEGINS  WITH  SEEBLINGS 


ily  direct  and  influence  many  parents  as 
well  as  the  children.  Gardening  in  the 
Cleveland  school  system  is  not  a  classroom 
abstraction,  but  a  part  of  the  home  life. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer 
the  garden  teacher  comes  to  be  a  familiar 
visitor  in  many  neighborhoods  of  Cleve- 
land. When  she  calls  on  a  youngster  the 
mother  and  father  take  as  much  interest 
as  anyone  in  the  discussion  of  the  garden. 
The  child  may  be  tending  only  a  few  rows 
in  the  family  garden,  or  he  may  have  a 
small  piece  of  land  to  call  his  own.  It  is 
altogether  likely  that  the  weeds  may  have 
been  working  faster  on  the  plot  than  he  has, 
and  insects  may  be  threatening  the  life  of 
the  green  things.  The  boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  who  would  wage  war  on  garden  en- 
emies must  possess  persistence,  patience,  and 
a  fondness  for  the  out-of-doors ;  he  has  need 
of  all  the  encouragement  and  counsel  a 
teacher  can  give  him  by  way  of  reinforce- 
ment. 

Possibly  the  young  farmer  may  meet  his 
teacher  on  a  large  tract  garden,  instead  of 
at  home.  Because  so  many  city-dwellers 
have  no  yards  in  which  to  garden,  the 
Cleveland  School  Garden  department  main- 
tains twelve  areas,  varying  from  a  city  lot 
to  ten  acres  in  size,  where  boys  and  girls 
are  given  individual  plots  to  cultivate.  Each 
gardener  receives  a  section  of  200  square 
feet  or  more.  He  pays  for  his  own  seeds 
and  takes  home  or  sells  the  produce,  al- 
though plowing  and  fertilizer  are  usually 
furnished  free  and  tools  are  lent  for  his 
use. 
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The  youngster  is  encouraged  to  look  upon 
his  garden,  whether  at  home  or  on  a  tract, 
as  a  business  venture  of  his  own.  He  is 
urged  to  keep  accounts  of  his  expenditures 
and  receipts,  and,  if  possible,  to  work  a 
large  enough  piece  of  land  so  as  to  make  a 
good  profit  from  the  sale  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  A  complete  report  of  his  progress 
is  made  by  the  teacher  on  each  visit. 

Interest  such  as  this  in  gardening  as  a 
spare  time  occupation  often  leads  boys  and 
girls  on  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  the 
work.  A  class  in  horticulture  at  one  Cleve- 
land technical  high  school  not  only  gives 
such  students  a  backgroiwid  of  theory,  but 
also  provides  actual  experience  in  propagat- 
ing thousands  of  plants  in  a  school  green- 
house and  truck  garden.  It  prepares  them 
for  work  with  commercial  growers  or  on 
large  estates,  or  it  serves  as  a  preliminary 
course  for  those  who  wish  to  attend  college. 

Cleveland  was  a  pioneer  in  school  garden- 
ing as  early  as  1905,  but  the  past  three 
years  have  been  notable  for  a  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  proportions  of  the  work. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  interest  has 
grown  rather  than  diminished.  The  report 
of  Supervisor  Eastman  for  1919  showed 
that  7,840  children  who  had  home  gardens, 
and  415  whose  plots  were  located  on  the 
tracts,  cultivated  in  all  175  acres  and  pro- 
duced crops  worth  $79,835. 

During  the  present  season  forty  Cleve- 
land teachers  are  engaged  in  this  task  of 
promoting  the  garden  idea.  As  a  "back  to 
the  soil"  movement  for  the  city  dweller,  it 
looms  large  in  importance  in  these  days  of 
unrest  and  high  prices,  Mr.  Eastman  de- 
clares. Those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
Cleveland  work  point  to  results  which 
demonstrate    its    worth    for    the    individual 


child  and  family,  and  for  civic  betterment. 

KATHRYN    HADDOCK, 
Supervisory    Assistant,     Division    of    Educational 
Extension. 


Park 

Departments 


Children  Organized  to  "Humanize" 
a  Park 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — For  many  years 
the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  had  a 
pretty  park,  the  gift  of  a  former  wealthy 
citizen,  that  seemed  to  supply  many  civic 
needs  satisfactorily  but  lacked  certain  "hu- 
man" factors  that  other  city  parks  have. 
For  a  long  time  no  one  seemed  to  realize 
just  what  this  lack  was,  until  finally  some- 
one decided  it  was  because  there  was  not 
enough  attraction  there  to  interest  children. 

The  Sunday  Times  of  New  Brunswick 
took  the  matter  up  and  through  its  columns 
asked  for  petitions  from  local  children  who 
wanted  a  playground  established  in  the 
city  park,  and  the  result  was  an  avalanche 
of  names — thousands  being  sent  to  the  office 
during  the  first  two  weeks. 

So  a  program  was  planned  that  called  for 
about  $5,000  worth  of  equipment  and  de- 
vices. Subscriptions  and  contributions  be- 
gan to  come  in  and  every  child  who  earned 
a  dollar  and  gave  it  to  the  Times  for  the 
Playground  received  a  button  badge  that 
gives  them  a  life  membership  in  the  Play- 
ground Founders  League  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. Over  a  hundred  Founders  joined  be- 
fore July  4. 
One  of  the  principal  features  under  course 


CHILDREN  RAISED  MONEY  FOB  THIS  POOL 
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of  construction  at  this  time  is  a  wading 
pool  of  concrete,  30  feet  across,  with  a 
sand  "beach"  two  yards  wide  all  around  it. 
This  pool  is  two  feet  deep  in  the  center 
and  about  two  inches  deep  at  the  edge,  so 
arranged  that  the  water  can  flow  continu- 
ously or  be  changed  every  so  often  by  means 
of  convenient  valves.  When  finished,  this 
pool  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state. 
The  entire  project  bids  fair  to  create  more 
than  an  ordinary  amount  of  interest,  inas- 
much as  the  movement  was  practically 
started  and  carried  out  by  the  children  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
that  so  extensive  an  enterprise  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  way. 

Even  if  the  complete  program  is  not  real- 
ized this  summer,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
next  season  the  city  will  take  the  matter 
up  and  put  it  through,  as  the  move  is  far 
too  popular  to  die  out — indeed,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  energetic  youngsters  who 
are  backing  the  plan  would  allow  it  to  do  so. 

FRANK  A.   CONNOLLY, 

City   Commissioner. 


(tty  Managers 


Where  the  Money  Goes 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — The  citizen  of 
Grand  Rapids  does  not  wonder  what  be- 
comes of  the  money  he  pays  out  in  taxes; 
nor  is  he  obliged  to  decipher  the  columns 
of  figures  of  the  city  budget.  A  glance  at 
the  circle  of  the  "taxpayer's  dollar"  shows 


him  what  proportion  of  the  funds  is  spent 
for  education,  fire  protection,  garbage  col- 
lection, or  any  other  municipal  activity. 
This  design  is  stamped  on  the  back  of  the 
original  and  duplicate  of  every  tax  receipt 
issued  by  the  city. 

FRED    H.    LOCKE, 

City    Manager. 


JJighway 

Departments 


THE  TAXPAYER'S  DOLIJ^B 


Planning  Prevents  Steep  Grades 
in  City  Streets 

Birmingham,  Ala. — About  fifty  years 
ago  a  land  company  was  incorporated 
which  acquired  a  number  of  farms  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  out  a  town  site  which 
was  named  "Birmingham."  The  project 
dragged  along  for  a  number  of  years,  pass- 
ing through  several  boom  periods  and  times 
of  depression  before  it  finally  settled  to  a 
steady  growth,  which  has  resulted  in  a  city 
of  over  200,000  population. 

The  original  town  site  was  known  as 
"Jones  Valley,"  being  bounded  on  the  south- 
east by  Red  Mountain  and  on  the  north  by  a 
series  of  ridges  approximately  parallel  to 
Red  Mountain,  the  general  trend  of  the 
valley  being  northeast  and  southwest. 
Along  the  center  of  this  valley  had  been 
constructed  the  Alabama  Great  Southern 
Railroad,  which  passed  through  the  town 
site  on  a  tangent.  The  center  line  of  the 
railroad  was  used  as  the  base  line  and 
avenues  laid  out  on  either  side  parallel  to 
the  railroad,  the  streets  being  laid  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  avenues.  For  approxi- 
mately a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  railroad 
the  land  was  approximately  level,  and  con- 
sequently few  grade  problems  were  en- 
countered in  constructing  the  highways. 
The  business  portion  of  the  city  is  from  500 
to  600  feet  above  tide;  the  top  of  Red 
Mountain,  which  is  about  two  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  city,  is  from  1,000  to  1,100 
feet  above  tide*.  The  ridge  on  the  north  side 
is  approximately  200  feet  higher  than  the 
center  of  the  city.  The  first  maps  made 
of  the  town  site  continued  the  rectangular 
layout  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the 
south  and  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  the 
north,  which  resulted,  in  many  instances, 
in    very    steep    grades.      This    layout    has 
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NORWOOD  AVENUE  IS  AN  ATTRACTIVE  RESIDENTIAL  STREET.     WITHOUT  CAREFUL  PLAN- 
NING THE  GRADES  HERE  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  TOO  STEEP  TO  ENCOURAGE 
BUILDING  DEVELOPMENTS 


since  been  corrected  as  far  as  possible,  al- 
though it  was  impossible  to  make  a  com- 
plete new  layout  owing  to  the  fact  that 
dwellings  had  been  built  along  many  of 
these  steep  streets.  Highland  Avenue  was 
laid  out  following  approximately  the  con- 
tour of  Red  Mountain  at  the  foot  of  the 
steeper  slopes.  This  avenue  is  approxi- 
mately three  miles  long  and  100  feet  wide. 
As  constructed,  there  are  sidewalks  15  feet 
wide  on  either  side,  two  driveways  each  20 
feet  wide,  and  a  grass  plot  30  feet  wide 
along  the  center,  a  double  track  trolley  line 
occupying  the  center  strip.  This  avenue  is 
very  crooked;  however,  the  curves  being 
light  it  affords  very  pleasant  driving. 

Several  reservations  were  made  for  small 
parks  or  sunken  gardens  along  this  high- 
way, which  are  really  the  heads  of  small 
hollows,  and,  as  treated,  present  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  large  areas  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  owned  by  the  land  company,  in 
which  very  few  sales  had  been  made,  and 
also  a  number  of  areas  which  were  not 
owned  by  the  land  company,  although  par- 
tially surrounded  by  its  holdings,  it  was 
possible,  by  the  purchase  of  small  holdings 
and  the  cooperation  of  large  holders,  to 
make  a  new  layout  of  much  of  the  territory. 

Consequently  very  pleasing  results  have 
been  obtained  along  the  slope  of  Red  Moun- 
tain and  its  foot  hills.  Only  recently  a  sur- 
vey embracing  some  200  acres  on  the  slope 
of   Red   Mountain   has   been   vacated   and 


laid  out  so  as  to  conform  more  closely  to 
the  contours  of  the  ground.     Then  again, 
some  years  ago  the  State  Legislature  passed 
a   law   requiring   all    land   plots   and    sub- 
divisions to  be  submitted  to  the  city  for  its 
approval   before    being   placed    on    record. 
This,  together  with  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  larger  land  owners  has  produced  ex- 
cellent results.     When  the  town  site  was 
originally  laid  out  there  was  an  area  lying 
in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  original 
town  site  through  which  the  checker-board 
system    of    streets    and    avenues    was    ex- 
tended.   The  streets  and  avenues  each  were 
80  feet  wide,  the  blocks  were  400  by  500 
feet,  each  block  contained  two  20-foot  alleys 
running     parallel     respectively     with     the 
streets  and  avenues.     This  territory  being 
very    rolling   in   many   places,   the   grades 
would    have    been    practically    impassable. 
Since  there  had  been  practically  no  sales 
in  this  area,  the  city  and  the  land  company 
entered   into   a   new   survey  of   the  entire 
tract,  the  land  company  agreeing  to  submit 
its  plans  to  the  city  and  to  devote  as  much 
area  to  street  purposes  in  the  new  survey  as 
was  contained  in  the  old.    As  a  basis  of  the 
new  layout,  Norwood  Boulevard  was  plotted 
200  feet  wide  and  approximately  ly^  miles 
long,   following  as  closely  as  possible  the 
contours  of  the  ridges.    An  80-foot  avenue 
which  ran  northeast  and  southwest  along 
an  extremely  rugged  location  was  entirely 
eliminated.    The  east  and  west  alleys,  as  a 
rule,  were  also  eliminated.    The  location  of 
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the  streets  were  changed,  where  necessary, 
to  secure  satisfactory  grades.  The  lots 
were  changed  so  as  to  front  on  the  streets 
instead  of  the  avenues  as  originally  planned. 
This  arrangement,  of  course,  gave  less  depth 
to  the  lots ;  but  since  after  the  change  their 
depths  are  approximately  190  feet,  the  ar- 
rangement has  proven  satisfactory.  As  a 
general  result,  the  city  obtained  several 
acres  more  street  area  and  the  company 
something  like  10,000  feet  of  additional 
frontage  as  compared  with  the  original 
layout.  Norwood  Boulevard  was  improved 
by  constructing  sidewalks  15  feet  wide  on 
each  side,  and  adjacent  to  the  sidewalks 
driveways  20  feet  wide  were  paved  with 
bituminous  material.  This  left  a  neutral 
strip  130  feet  wide,  which  is  used  for  play- 
grounds and  park  area.  This  arrangement 
of  the  driveways  permitted  their  construc- 
tion on  entirely  different  elevations  where 
the  elevation  of  the  adjacent  territory  ren- 
dered such  construction  advisable.  Al- 
though the  construction  was  not  completed 
until  1913,  there  are  very  few  vacant  lots 
in  this  territory  at  the  present  time,  whilst 
prior  to  the  change  of  layout  there  was 
practically  no  demand  for  this  property. 

JULIAN   KENDRICK, 

City   Engineer. 


Finance 

Departments 


Helping  the  Tax  Collector 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  Baltimore  Mu- 
nicipal Journal  has  published  the  following 
calendar  prepared  by  the  Tax  Department. 
It  is  intended  to  inform  the  taxpayers  as  to 


the   city's   tax    requirements    from   the   be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  year: 

January  1 — State  and   City  taxes  are  receivable,   or  as 
soon    thereafter   as    practicable. 

State     tax    rate     is     imposed     biennially    by     the 
Legislature. 
February — Greatest    discount    period. 
May    31 — Last    day    for    discount    on    taxes    due    the 
Alayor   and    City   Council.      No   discount   is   allowed 
on  taxes   due  the   State  of  Maryland. 
July   1 — Interest   begins  on   City  taxes. 
September   1 — Interest    begins    on    State   taxes.      Chap. 
261,   Sec.   48,   Acts  1918. 

Last    day    to    file    application    with    Appeal    Tax 
Court    for    reduction    of   real    estat*?   assessments. 

Last  day  to  file  application  with  Appeal  Tax 
Court  for  reduction  of  personal  tax  assessments. 
September  15 — All  departmental  estimates  for  the 
following  calendar  year  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Estimates.  The  Board  then  resolves  itself 
into  a  Budget  Committee.  These  departmental  esti- 
mates are  carefully  gone  over  at  public  meetings 
and  the  amount  necessary  to  run  the  City  is  ascer- 
tained. Having  deducted  the  estimated  receipts 
from  all  sources,  otiier  than  taxes  at  the  full  City 
rate,  from  the  total  of  the  amounts  allowed  the 
departments,  boards,  etc.,  there  remains  a  sum  to 
be  raised.  This  balance  must  be  raised  at  the  full 
City  rate.  Knowing  the  exact  assessable  basis 
chargeable  with  the  greatest  rate,  by  application  of  the 
simple  multiplication  table  is  found  the  rate  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  amount  required. 
December — Tax  rolls  delivered  to  City  Collector  when 
completed.  Bills  typed,  verified  and  filed.  Tangible 
and  intangible  advices  calculated  and  mailed  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  Tax  Collector's  books  for 
general  collection. 
Tax  Rates— FuW  rate  for  1920  is  $2.97  per  $100. 
Suburban    is   two-thirds    of   full    rate. 

Rural  is  one-third  of  full  rate,  but  not  less  than 
65    cents    per    $100. 

Ne\y  addition  is  62  per  cent  (1920)  of  the  full 
rate,  increasing  2  per  cent  each  year  until  the  rate 
equals  the  full  City  rate. 
Helpful  Hints — Our  floor  space  and  manpower  is 
limited,  so  exercise  patience,  as  everybody  cannot 
be  waited  on  at  the  same  time.  You  are  but  one 
in  thousands  of  taxpayers. 

Do    not    delay    sending    written    requests    for    in- 
formation. 

Do  not  hold  back  checks  in  payment  of  taxes  until 
last   day  of  the   month. 

Address     all     communications     to     Augustus     M. 
Denh.^rd,  City  Collector,   City  Hall. 

It  is  believed  that  such  an  announcement 
published  in  the  municipal  journal,  if  the 
city  has  one,  or  in  the  daily  papers,  once  a 
year  or  oftener,  will  do  much  to  encourage 
the  prompt  payment  of  taxes  and  in  other 
ways  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  collector. 

AUGUSTUS  M.   DENHARD, 

City  Collector. 


Pittsburgh  Will  Get  More  Use  from  its  Parks 

The  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recently  adopted  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  a  more  liberal  policy  of  Sunday  amusements  in  that  city.  The  resolution 
proposes  the  opening  of  parks  and  playgrounds  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  amateur 
athletic  games  and  sports,  free  movies  of  an  educational  and  uplifting  character  in 
school  buildings,  with  open  forums  and  community  singing.  The  resolution  further 
recommends  increased  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  and  Board  of  Education 
to  promote  the  more  effective  use  of  existing  facilities  in  parks,  playgrounds,  schools 
and  public  halls. 


^§1 


Sewage  Solids:  Their  Disposal  and  Value 

By  John  R.  Downes 

Superintendent,  Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


THE  great  problem  in  sewage  disposal 
to-day  is  sludge  disposal.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  dispose  of  the  liquid 
portions  of  sewage  with  very  little  or  no 
odor.  Any  degree  of  purification  consistent 
with  local  demands  may  be  obtained,  the  de- 
gree of  purification  being  simply  a  matter 
of  costs  which  are  not  necessarily  excessive. 
The  solids,  however,  are  a  volume  of  ma- 
terial too  small  as  a  rule  to  justify  the  instal- 
lation of  extensive  handling  machinery,  too 
large  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  small  well- 
trained  force,  and  too  distasteful  to  appeal 
to  the  casual  labor  of  the  day. 

A  recent  report  on  an  experimental 
method  of  sewage  disposal  dismissed  the 
sludge  question  quite  airily  by  stating  that 
the  amount  of  sludge  produced  by  the  sys- 
tem on  the  experimental  scale  was  so  small 
that  what  the  neighbors  did  not  take  for 
their  gardens  was  dumped  into  the  stream. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sludge  produced 
in  this  particular  case  was  even  greater 
than  usual  because  chemical  precipitation 
was  used,  and  in  any  working  scale  plant 
the  sludge  would  be  a  veritable  incubus. 

The  above  simply  indicates  how  little  the 
seriousness  of  sludge  disposal  is  appreciated. 
As  an  aftermath  of  the  extravagant  claims 
formerly  made  for  the  septic  tank,  there 
still  lingers  the  idea  that  preliminary  tank- 
age treatment  produces  some  mysterious  ef- 
fect on  the  liquid  portion  of  the  sewage. 
The  sooner  it  is  realized  that  preliminary 
tank  treatment  of  sewage  is  merely  a  treat- 
ment to  separate  the  solids  from  the  liquid, 
the  sooner  we  can  look  for  real  progress 
;in   sewage  disposal. 

Separation  of  Solids  and  Liquids 

Once  the  separation  of  the  solids  from  the 
liquid  is  made,  the  further  treatment  divides 
itself  into  two  parts — treatment  of  the  liq- 
uid, and  treatment  of  the  solids.  It  is  with 
tlie  treatment  of  the  solids  that  this  article 
deals. 

A  portion  of  the  solids  are  sometimes,  as 
at  the  Bound  Brook  plant,  separated  by 
means  of  a  mechanical  screen,  and  in  this 
case,  as  a  usual  thing,  the  solids  are  dis- 
posed of  directly  without  further  treatment. 


Where  the  solids  are  separated  in  tanks 
by  sedimentation,  it  is  the  custom  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  volume  of  material  to 
be  handled  by  further  treatment.  Usually 
this  treatment  is  biological  and  consists 
merely  of  storage  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  material  spoken  of  as  sludge  in  this 
article  refers  to  solids  digested  in  a  two- 
story  tank  and  air-dried  on  stone  beds,  un- 
less otherwise  stated.  The  solids  removed 
by  the  screen  are  referred  to  as  screenings. 

In  an  installation  of  a  mechanical  screen 
capable  of  handling  about  four  million  gal- 
lons of  sewage  daily,  ample  provision  was 
made  for  carrying  the  liquids  passing 
through  the  screen  onward  to  the  next  step 
in  the  process.  The  mechanical  work  of  the 
screen  had  been  given  such  attention  that 
the  whole  mechanism  could  be  moved  by  the 
touch  of  a  finger,  and  the  power  consump- 
tion for  regular  operation  was  only  2/3- 
horse-power.  With  this  the  screen  concern 
feels  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  duty  and  leaves 
the  disposition  of  the  solids  unprovided  for. 

It  was  in  working  out  a  solution  of  this 
problem  of  disposing  of  the  solids  from  a 
mechanical  screen  that  we  hit  upon  the  idea 
which  has  proved  so  valuable  in  the  hand- 
ling of  sludge  from  the  two-story  tanks  at 
the  Bound  Brook  plant. 

Disposing  of  the  Screenings 

The  cans  provided  to  catch  the  screenings 
were  so  large  that  one  man  could  barely 
move  them  about  empty,  and  the  weight  of 
the  contents  would  be  about  650  pounds. 
With  no  lifting  devices  at  hand,  we 
promptly  dismissed  the  cans  from  consid- 
eration, and,  pending  the  development  of 
some  better  plan,  allowed  the  solids  to  fall 
to  the  concrete  floor,  from  which  they  were 
hand-shoveled  into  a  one-horse  dump-cart. 
The  next  step  was  to  provide  a  dump-cart 
specially  designed  to  fit  under  the  discharge 
spout  of  the  screen  and  catch  the  screenings 
direct.  This  facilitated  matters  at  the 
loading  end,  but  spreading  the  screenings 
in  the  field  after  they  had  been  dumped 
from  the  wagon  proved  to  be  even  more 
arduous  and  unpleasant  than  the  loading  at 
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THE  SPREADER  IN  PLACE  BENEATH  THE  TIP 

BODY  READY  TO  RECEIVE  A  LOAD 

OF  SCREENINGS 

the  screen.  The  screenings,  if  left  in  heaps, 
produced  considerable  odor  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  only  way  to  dispose  of  them  without 
odor  was  to  have  them  spread  out  in  a 
thin  layer  as  soon  as  possible  and  plow  them 
under  the  surface  just  far  enough  to  assure 
that  they  were  well  covered. 

In  seeking  for  a  mechanical  spreading 
device,  we  decided  to  try  a  manure  spreader 
such  as  is  used  on  any  up-to-date  farm. 
The  spreader  proved  to  be  a  great  suc- 
cess, but  it  is  a  job  for  a  husky  three-horse 
team  to  operate  such  a  machine  continu- 
ously. On  consideration,  however,  it  was 
determined  that  it  cost  more  to  keep  even  a 
two-horse  team  than  to  operate  a  tractor. 

After  investigating  about  150  makes  of 
tractors,  we  chose  for  our  work  one  of  the 
endless-track  or  caterpillar  type.  While 
these  cost  more  to  purchase  and  the  up- 
keep is  somewhat  higher  than  on  a  wheel 
type  machine,  we  felt  justified  in  our  choice 
because  we  had  to  have  something  that  could 
work  every  day  in  the  year  regardless  of 


weather  or  ground  conditions,  also  some- 
thing that  would  not  tear  up  our  stone  roads 
to  and  from  the  field. 

The  machine  spreading  was  far  superior 
to  hand, work.  In  hand  spreading  the  sol- 
ids fall  in  big  clumps  which  are  very  hard 
to  cover  with  a  plow.  The  machine  spreads 
the  material  in  a  shower  of  fine  particles, 
and  with  our  special  high-speed  attachment 
makes  a  very  uniform  coating  about  3/2-inch 
in  thickness.  This  coating  is  easily  turned 
under  without  leaving  a  trace  on  the  sur- 
face. When  the  plow  has  gone  over  the 
field  there  is  no  evidence  of  sewage  and 
only  the  faint  odor  of  newly  turned  earth 
so  familiar  in  any  newly  plowed  field. 

Observing  the  success  of  this  system  of 
disposing  of  the  screenings,  the  same  system 
was  applied  to  the  dried  sludge.  This 
proved  equally  successful.  The  sludge  is 
still  loaded  by  hand,  as  a  satisfactory  load- 
ing device  has  not  yet  been  designed. 

The  screenings  drop  from  the  screen 
chute  to  a  wooden  platform,  from  which 
they  are  thrown  back  occasionally  by  hand 
into  a  tip  body  balanced  on  a  beam,  beneath 
which  is  a  concrete  inclined  runway  to  re- 
ceive the  manure  spreader.  When  the  tip 
body,  which  holds  the  same  quantity  as  the 
spreader — 2  cubic  yards — is  filled,  the  trig- 
ger is  removed,  the  body  tipped,  and  the 
sliding  body  of  solids  gathers  impetus  and 
strikes  the  inside  of  the  front  end  board  of 
the  spreader  with  an  impact  sufficient  to 
move  the  spreader  ahead  in  its  runway  so 
that  the  whole  body  of  solids  slips  easily 
into  the  body  of  the  spreader,  filling  it  com- 
pletely and  evenly. 

The  production  of  sludge  at  the  local 
plant  in  three  years,  during  which  the  popu- 
lation served  increased  from  22,000  to  35,- 
000,  was  9,222  cubic  yards  as  it  came  from 
the  digestion  tanks  with  5  to  6  per  cent 
solids.  This  volume  was  reduced  by  drying 
to  2,393  cubic  yards  as  put  onto  the  fields, 
with  25  per  cent  solids. 

This  25  per  cent  sludge  is  rather  more  wet 
than  is  convenient  to  handle,  but  to  dry  it 
further  requires  a  time  factor  out.  of  all 
proportion  to  the  results  obtained,  especially 
where  one  is  pressed  for  drying  space,  as 
is  the  case  locally. 

A  1,000-gallon  tank  cart  provided  with 
wide  wheels  has  been  found  very  convenient 
with  the  tractor.  S-uch  a  tank  eliminates 
waiting  for  sludge  beds  to  dry,  and  while 
the  volume  of  material  is,  as  shown,  four 
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times  as  great  as  that  of  dried  sludge,  all 
manual  labor  in  handling  the  sludge  can  be 
eliminated,  and  the  cost  is  actually  less  than 
for  handling  dry  sludge. 

To   dispose   of   2,393   cubic   yards   of   sludge  by   one 
horse  cart  and  hand  spreading: 


1,874  man  hours. . 
1,874  horse   hours. 


.50 
.25 


$937.00 
468.50 


$1,405.50 

To  dispose  of  same  by   manure  spreader  hauled  by 
a  tractor: 


1,595  man  hours @  .50 

1,296  tractor    working 

hours    @   .45 


To    dispose    of    9,222    cubic 
drawn   direct  to  tank  cart: 

1,352  man  hours 

1,106  tractor    operating 
hours   


yards 


$797.50 

583.20 

$1,385.70 

of    undried    sludge 


@   .50     $676.00 
@   .45       497.70 


$1,173.70 


Having  plowed  the  solids  under  the 
ground  without  nuisance,  we  congratulated 
ourselves  that  we  were  well  rid  of  them, 
but  the  appearance  of  acres  and  acres  of 
weeds  made  the  fields  look  as  disreputable 
as  a  suburban  real  estate  development,  al- 
though shrubbery  had  been  planted  about 
the  drives  and  corners  to  give  the  effect  of 
a  park. 

Raising  Crops  on  Sludge 

It  became  evident,  then,  that  the  work 
was  not  finished  and  that  the  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  sludge  required  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields.  For  esthetic  reasons,  if  for  no 
other,  trucking  crops  were  not  considered 
suitable  to  our  purpose.  The  grains  all  do 
well  on  this  fertilizer,  and  which  grain  to 
raise  depends  upon  the 
time  of  year  when  the 
field  is  ready  for  the 
cropping  treatment.  Fall 
grains  gain  enough  head- 
way in  the  early  spring  to 
get  ahead  of  the  weeds; 
corn  is  an  excellent  crop 
to  raise  on  fields  ready  up 
to  the  first  of  June,  if  the 
cultivation  is  very  thor- 
ough. Extra  work  in  this 
line  is  required,  however, 
for  success.  Oats  are  out- 
grown by  weeds  unless 
they  can  be  gotten  in  very 
early. 

In  order  to  determine 
the  actual  fertilizer  value 
of  sludge, — a  question 
which  has  long  been  un- 


der discussion  with  no  very  satisfactory 
conclusions, — a  piece  of  land  was  selected 
7}i  acres  in  area,  which  had  been 
stripped  in  a  grading  operation  and  on 
which  experiment  had  proved  that  no  vege- 
tation could  subsist.  The  soil  was  sand  and 
gravel  with  a  little  shale.  By  growing  oats 
on  this  field  one  year,  and  corn  the  next, 
two  average  growing  seasons  were  covered 
under  practical  working  conditions,  yet  with 
the  assurance  that  all  vegetable  growth 
which  we  might  obtain  came  entirely  from 
the  sludge.  The  writer  did  not  set  out  to 
prove  anything  pro  or  con,  but  simply  to 
ascertain  the  truth  for  his  own  information. 
The  opportunity  seemed  too  good  to  be  lost 
as  all  the  artificial  conditions  of  the  usual 
growing  tests  were  eliminated. 

Under  the  conditions  described  above  for 
the  two  years,  a  total  of  43  tons  of  sludge 
per  acre  produced  42  bushel  of  oats  and 
50  bushel  of  corn.  The  labor  regularly 
employed  about  the  disposal  plant  was  used 
for  this  farming  operation,  and  a  careful 
account  of  the  time  was  kept. 

Applying  the  prevailing  wage  rate  and 
quotations  on  grain  for  the  same  day  in 
January,  1920,  the  crops  would  be  worth 
$95.90,  and  to  produce  them  would  cost 
$51.80,  leaving  a  yield  value  of  the  sludge 
equal  to  $44.10,  or  $1.02  per  ton  delivered 
and  spread  in  the  field.  Delivering  and 
spreading  the  §ludge,  including  up-keep  of 
machinery,  cost  at  the  center  of  the  dis- 
posal area,  $0.45.  The  net  yield  of  a  ton 
of  sludge,  then,  is  $0.57. 


SPREADING  THE  SCREEMInU..  v>x\    iUE   FIELD 
The  solids  can  be  plainly  seen  showering  from  the  tail  of  the  spreader. 
Their    velocity    may    be    judged    by    their    blurred    appearance    ia   this 
snapshot. 
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Some  minor  experiments  were  carried  on 
two  years  ago  to  determine  the  proper  thick- 
ness of  the  sludge  coating.  The  following 
year  this  experimental  area  was  worked  in 
with  a  much  larger  adjoining  field,  the 
whole  being  coated  with  barn  yard  manure 
and  a  cultivated  crop  raised.  This  year  the 
combined  areas  were  planted  in  oats  without 
any  additional  fertilizer,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct dark  patch  of  extra  luxuriant  growth 
over  the  area  which  had  received  sludge 
two  years  ago,  showing  a  stamina,  or 
hang-over  value,  with  which  sludge  has  not 
been  generally  credited.  This  would  add 
to  the  $0.57  per  ton  value  shown  above. 


A  further  experiment  was  made  by  com- 
paring sludge  and  green  stable  manure  in 
strips  in  a  field  of  corn.  No  difference  was 
evident,  although  the  comparison  was  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  comparing  the  number 
and  size  of  the  ears  growing  on  the  two 
fertilizers. 

This  experience  would  suggest  that  the 
cash  value  of  sludge  in  any  given  locality 
would  be  equal  to  the  cash  value  of  stable 
manure,  but  the  market  for  the  former  is 
limited  by  an  aversion  to  it  on  esthetic 
grounds  as  well  as  because  of  the  number  of 
weeds  which  it  produces,  making  the  area 
unsightly. 


Jamestown  Establishes  Municipal  Milk  Plant 


August  24,  1920. 

To  the  Editor  The  American  City, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  taxpayers  of  the  City  of  Jamestown  by 
a  large  majority  vote  decided  at  an  election 
held  August  21,  1920,  to  establish  a  municipal 
milk  plant  and  sanitary  distribution  system  in 
the  City  of  Jamestown,  and  a  proposition  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $150,000  was  au- 
thorized, and  the  creation  of  a  Commission  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  consisting  of  four 
members  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  municipal- 
ization of  the  milk  supply. 

This  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  tax- 
payers, a  year  ago,  and  was  defeated  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  The  favorable  decision 
at  the  recent  election  showed  a  complete  re- 
versal of  public  sentiment  and  a  pronounced 
vote  in  its  favor.  The  plan  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  central  station  to  which  all  milk 
from  the  producer  will  be  brought  and  tested 
in  a  scientific  manner,  each  can  from  each  pro- 
ducer being  subjected  to  an  individual  test  so 
as  to  safeguard  against  bacteria  and  impure 
milk.  The  producer  will  be  paid  on  the  basis 
of  the  quality  of  milk  supplied ;  those  having 
the  lowest  bacteria  count  and  highest  percent- 
age of  butter  fat  will  receive  the  highest  price 
Tor  milk.  The  milk  will  be  clarified  and  all 
milk,  except  Grade  "A"  raw  milk,  which  comes 
from  tuberculine  tested  cows,  will  be  pasteur- 
ized, and  all  milk  will  be  placed  in  bottles  under 
the  improved  method  of  bottling,  under  which 
the  milk  is  free  from  the  touch  of  human  hands 
or  any  contamination.  The  milk  will  be  de- 
livered at  an  early  hour  to  each  householder. 
The  city  will  be  divided  into  30  districts,  one 
delivery  man  for  each  district,  these  will  take 
the  place  of  the  70  milk  peddlers  who  are  now 
supplying  the  city  with  milk,  and  who  are 
crossing  each  other's  tracks  continually  and 
thereby  entailing  a  duplicate  expense  and 
waste  of  effort,  which  is  now  borne  by  the 
community.    The  municipal  system  will  elimi- 


nate the  added  cost  of  the  present  middleman's 
profit. 

The  price  of  milk  at  the  present  time  in  the 
City  of  Jamestown  is  15  cents  per  quart  for 
Grade  "B"  milk.  Under  municipal  operation, 
it  is  believed  that  the  milk  can  be  sold  at  a 
considerable  lower  price,  and  that  the  con- 
sumer will  get  an  improved  quality  of  milk 
with  a  full  cream  content,  which  is  not  now 
the  case  and  that  the  farmer  will  receive  a 
higher  price  for  his  product  than  he  now  re- 
ceives. 

The  40,000  people  of  the  City  of  Jamestown 
pay  out  annually,  under  prevailing  prices,  more 
than  one  million  dollars  for  milk.  This  is  60 
per  cent  more  than  the  entire  municipal  tax 
budget  for  all  city  purposes. 

But  the  innovation  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
eliminate  the  element  of  exploitation  of  the 
milk  supply  in  the  City  of  Jamestown  and 
make  the  supply  a  matter  of  public  service  is 
favored  more  as  a  health  than  an  economic 
measure,  because  under  the  present  system  a 
germ-laden  bottle  of  milk  delivered  to  the 
back  door  of  a  home  often  means  a  crape  on 
the  front  door. 

By-products  which  are  often  of  considerable 
amount  in  a  central  plant  will  be  utilized  by 
the  city  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  butter 
and  buttermilk. 

The  proposition  to  municipalize  the  milk 
supply  is  not  a  socialistic  measure,  but  a  com- 
mon sense,  businesslike  method  by  which  the 
citizens  unite  in  the  employment  of  the  agency 
of  the  city  government  to  do  in  an  economical 
and  sanitary  manner  that  whicli  a  superfluous 
number  of  peddlers  are  unable  to  do  under 
competitive  conditions  for  private  gain. 

The    foremost    sanitarians    and    health    au- 
thorities of  America  have  endorsed  the  James- 
town plan  of  handling  the  milk  supply  as  the 
only  solution  to  the  milk  problems. 
Very  truly  yours, 
SAMUEL  A.  CARLSON, 
Mayor. 
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Negligence  Claims  Against  Municipality 

Formal  Notice  Necessary  Precedent  to  Action 

By  Arthur  L.  H.  Street 


BY  special  statutory  provisions  the  mu- 
nicipality is  favored  in  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  states,  over  the  ordinary  de- 
fendant in  an  action  for  injury  to  person 
or  property.  It  is  now  very  commonly  re- 
quired by  state  law  or  charter  provision 
that  no  suit  shall  be  maintained  against  a 
city  on  account  of  injury  caused  by  negli- 
gence, etc.,  unless  some  such  formality  as 
filing  notice  of  the  claim  is  first  gone 
through.  But  excepting  as  requirements  of 
this  kind  are  expressly  made,  suit  may  be 
brought  against  a  municipal  corporation 
without  previous  notice,  the  same  as  it  may 
be  brought  against  a  private  corporation  or 
an  individual. 

The  requirements  under  this  head  have 
not  been  standardized.  Resort  must  be 
had  to  the  particular  charter  or  code  gov- 
erning a  municipality.  Yet  there  are  very 
numerous  appellate  court  decisions  which 
have  served  to  crystalize  legal  principles  of 
general  application.  For  instance,  it  is  gen- 
erally held  that  "such  charter  or  statutory 
provisions,  so  far  as  the  requirement  of  a 
notice  or  presentment  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent is  concerned,  are  in  derogation  of 
common  right,  and  should  be  strictly  con- 
strued, and  cannot  be  extended  by  implica- 
tion beyond  their  own  terms,  and  therefore 
will  not  require  such  notice  with  respect 
to  damages  which  are  not  within  the  in- 
tention of  the  statute ;  but  where  a  notice 
or  presentation  has  been  given  or  is  made, 
its  sufliiciency  under  the  statute  is  a  reme- 
dial matter,  and  it  should  be  liberally  con- 
strued. Such  provisions  are  generally  de- 
clared not  to  be  retroactive."  (28  Cyc. 
1450.) 

That  a  legislature  may  constitutionally 
require  giving  of  notice  or  presentment  of 
claim  before  suit  may  be  filed  has  become 
a  proposition  well  settled  by  a  long  line  of 
appellate  court  decisions  handed  down  in 
states  including  New  York.  Wisconsin,  Ala- 
bama, Texas,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Washington,  Tennessee  and  Utah.  But,  as 
declared  by  the  Washington  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Hase  vs.  Seattle,  51 
Wash.  174,  98  Pac.  370,  20  L.  R.  A.  N.  S. 


938,  the  requirement  must  be  reasonable  in 
its  terms,  and  is  merely  to  be  regarded  as 
affording  the  municipality  fair  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  trial  if  it  is  deemed  inex- 
pedient to  settle  the  particular  claim.  In 
the  cited  case  it  was  decided  that  require- 
ment that  claimant  state  his  place  of  resi- 
dence during  the  past  year  was  invalid. 

It  has  been  frequently  decided  by  courts 
of  last  resort  that  a  notice  or  statement  of 
claim  need  not  strictly  comply  with  the  stat- 
utory requirements;  it  is  sufficient  that 
there  is  a  substantial  compliance. 

Ordinarily,  the  vital  elements  of  the  no- 
tice or  statement  of  claim  are  time,  place 
and  cause  of  the  particular  accident,  and 
the  nature  of  injury  resulting. 

As  to  time,  the  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  seems  to  reflect  the  gen- 
eral judicial  view  by  holding  that  the  no- 
tice or  statement  must  be  so  specific  as  to 
enable  the  municipality's  representatives  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  surrounding  the  claim. 
(Shaw  vs.  Waterbury,  46  Conn.  263.)  In 
the  latter  case  of  Gardner  vs.  New  London, 
63  Conn.  267,  28  Atl.  42,  the  same  court  de- 
cided that  a  notice  of  claim  was  vitiated 
by  a  variance  of  three  days  between  the 
time  of  an  accident  as  stated  in  the  notice 
and  as  actually  found  to  be  the  fact.  But 
there  are  several  decisions  to  support  the 
just  proposition  that  "a  slight  variation  in 
time  will  not  render  the  notice  so  defective 
as  to  defeat  the  action."  (28  Cyc.  1457.) 
For  example,  a  New  York  court  decided 
that  the  fact  that  a  notice  stated  that  an 
accident  occurred  on  the  5th  of  the  month 
did  not  preclude  claimant  from  recovering 
on  proof  of  an  accident  occurring  on  the 
evening  of  the  preceding  day.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  notice  might  be  fatally  de- 
fective for  failing  to  state  the  particular 
time  of  day  when  an  accident  occurred. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  Cyc.  on  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations,  and  the  annotators  of 
that  article  in  bringing  it  down  to  date, 
set  forth  numerous  illustrations  of  notices 
which  have  been  held  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient or  insufficient  in  the  matter  of 
stating     the     place      where      an      injury 
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complained  of  occurred.  Notices  up- 
held include  the  following  designation  of 
places:  where  a  sewer  crossed  a  named 
street  between  B  and  H  Streets  (Denver 
vs.  Barron,  6  Colo.  App.  y2,  39  Pac.  989) ; 
"A  hole  in  the  sidewalk  situated  between 
Hotel  Cleaves  and  Dunbar  Brothers'  store 
upon  town  way  in  said  town  of  Sullivan" 
(Hutchings  vs.  Sullivan,  90  Me.  131,  37 
Atl.  883)  ;  a  notice  specifically  describing 
a  defect  at  the  corner  of  two  ways,  but  not 
indicating  which  of  the  four  corners  (Sar- 
gent vs.  Lynn,  138  Mass.  590)  ;  on  the  cer- 
tain side  of  a  named  street  between  two 
other  specified  streets  (Lincoln  vs.  Mays,  2 
Nebr.  204,  96  N.  W.  484)  ;  on  a  certain 
street  opposite  a  well-known  hotel  (Dallas 
vs.  Myers,  64  S.  W.  683).  Cases  in  which 
it  has  been  decided  that  notices  insufficiently 
indicated  the  place  of  accident  include 
Gardner  vs.  Weymouth„  155  Mass.  595, 
holding  that  a  statement  that  an  accident 
occurred  on  a  sidewalk  where  there  was  a 
hydrant  was  fatally  defective. 

Inconsistent  descriptions  in  notices  will 
not  vitiate  them  if  the  place  can  be  lo- 
cated with  reasonable  certainty;  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  place  is  indicated  as  being 
in  front  of  a  certain  street  number  and 
premises  occupied  by  a  certain  person,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  street,  when,  in  fact, 
the  place,  as  indicated  by  the  occupant's 
name  and  the  number,  is  on  the  east  side 
(Cloughessey  vs.  Waterbury,  51  Conn. 
405)  ;  or  where  a  landmark  was  mentioned 
as  being  847  feet  south  of  another  point, 
whereas  it  was  860  feet  south.  (Davis  vs. 
Rumney,  67  N.  H.  591,  38  Atl.  18.)  But  a 
New  York  court  holds  that  a  misleading 
mistake  as  to  house  number  invalidates  the 
notice. 

The  nature  of  the  defect  or  the  condition 
complained  of  must  be  designated  with  rea- 
sonable certainty.  So  the  Minnesota  Su- 
preme Court  in  Olcott  vs.  City  of  St.  Paul, 
91  Minn.  207,  decided  that  notice  of  a  claim 
for  injury  sustained  by  falling  on  an  icy 
sidewalk  would  not  support  an  action  for 
damages  based  on  falling  into  a  dangerous 
hole  caused  by  decay  of  the  sidewalk.  The 
Court  said: 

"The  manifest  object  of  such  notice  was  to 
enable  the  municipafity,  by  its  governing  body, 
promptly  to  investigate  .  .  .  the  time,  place 
and  circumstances  of  the  injury,  while  wit- 
nesses were  obtainable  and  facts  fresh  in  their 
recollection.  .  .  .  While  we  are  not  in- 
clined  to   be  technical  in  the  construction  of 


notices  required  under  this  provision  of  the 
charter,  and  should  construe  it  with  reasonable 
liberality,  yet  we  cannot  adopt  a  view  that 
would  dispense  with  the  substantial  objects  re- 
quired thereby.  We  are  bound  to  assume  that 
the  distinctive  ground  for  recovery  is  the  de- 
fective and  rotten  condition  of  the  walk, 
whereby  a  dangerous  hole  was  permitted  to 
remain  therein ;  and  the  notice,  which  directs 
attention  to  another  claim,  might  be  mislead- 
ing, and,  if  treated  as  sufficient,  would  require 
the  city  officials  who  were  to  make  the  investi- 
gation of  its  condition  to  act  upon  any  refer- 
ence to  the  place  of  the  injury,  and  necessitate 
a  discovery  upon  such  examination  of  any 
cause  which  might  produce  the  same." 

And  in  the  case  of  Gagan  vs.  Janesville, 
82  N.  W.  558,  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  notice  that  a  pedestrian 
was  injured  through  stepping  into  a  "hole" 
in  a  sidewalk  could  not  be  supported  by  suit 
for  damages  sustained  through  a  loose 
board's  turning  and  causing  his  foot  to  slip 
into  the  opening  created  thereby.  But  any 
description  which  reasonably  apprises  the 
city  as  to  the  defect  or  wrong  complained 
of  is  sufficient ;  for  example,  a  statement 
that  an  accident  was  due  to  lack  of  a  rail- 
ing to  protect  an  embankment  (Grogan  vs. 
Worcester,  140  Mass.  215,  4  N.  E.  808),  or 
to  icy  and  slippery  condition  of  a  sidewalk 
at  a  specified  place  (Spellman  vs.  Chicopee, 
131  Mass.  343). 

There  are  numerous  decisions  on  the 
question  of  the  sufficiency  of  specification 
of  the  nature  of  injuries  sustained  by  claim- 
ant. This  point  is  governed  by  the  same 
general  test  applying  to  the  other  elements 
of  the  notice — sufficiency  to  reasonably  ap- 
prise the  city  as  to  the  nature  of  the  claim 
against  it.  But  there  can  be  no  recovery  for 
injuries  known  at  the  time  of  filing  the 
notice  but  not  covered  by  it. 

"A  failure  to  give  the  notice  or  present  the 
claim  in  the  time  and  manner  prescrilied  by 
statute  is  a  bar  to  the  action,  and  such  failure 
is  not  excused  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  city 
council  or  other  officers  of  the  municipality 
had  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
jury, nor  by  the  fact  that  the  person  injured 
had  no  suspicion  or  knowledge  of  the  injuries 
until  after  the  time  for  giving  the  notice  had 
expired.  Mental  and  physical  incapacity,  how- 
ever, caused  by  the  accident,  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  make  it  impossible  to  give  the  pre- 
scribed notice,  is  ordinarily  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  failing  to  give  the  notice  within  the  time 
prescribed.  But  disability  during  a  portion  of 
the  period  allowed  will  not  extend  the  time  of 
performance  provided  a  reasonable  time  re- 
mains within  the  period  after  the  disability  is 
removed."     (28  Cyc.  1461.) 
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The  Relation  of  Water  to  Forestry 


By  Thorndike  Saville 

Associate  Professor  of  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineering,  University  of  North  Carolina 


THE  three  great  elements  in  a  national 
program  for  conservation  of  natural 
resources  are  those  pertaining  to 
water,  forests,  and  minerals.  Conservation 
of  our  mineral  resources  consists  in  a  re- 
stricted use,  since  they  are  non-renewable 
and  of  limited  extent.  Conservation  of  our 
water  and  forest  resources,  on  the  other 
hand,  consists  in  the  greatest  possible  use 
commensurate  with  economic  demands  and 
proper  provision  for  their  replenishment. 
It  is  these  latter  resources  which  this  paper 
considers.  They  are  susceptible  of  constant 
renewal  and  perpetual  use  under  scientific 
policies  of  management,  but  when  exploited 
for  immediate  profit  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
diency and  with  no  regard  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, are  as  evanescent  as  the  less  perma- 
nent mineral  resources. 

The  relation  of  water  resources  to  for- 
estry is  complex.  The  subject  may  be  con- 
sidered from  three  standpoints:  first,  the 
effect  of  forests  upon  the  occurrence  and 
distribution  of  water,  or  the  hydrological 
relation;  second,  the  effect  of  forests  upon 
public  health  and  scenery  from  their  pres- 
ence on  municipal  watersheds  and  reclaimed 
swamps,  or  the  public  welfare  relation;  and 
third,  the  effect  of  forests  upon  water- 
power,  navigation,  agriculture,  etc.,  or  the 
economic  relation. 

Hydrological  Relation 

A  considerable  literature  has  grown  up 
in  the  past  ten  years  relating  to  the  effect 
of  forests  upon  the  magnitude  and  fre- 
quency of  floods.  Eminent  scientists  and 
engineers  have  violently  espoused  each  side 
of  the  controversy.  Proponents  of  forestry 
measures  have  made  startling  claims  for 
the  favorable  influence  of  forests  in  miti- 
gating the  evil  effects  of  floods.  Some  en- 
gineers have  made  equally  inclusive  state- 
ments as  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  bene- 
ficial effects  of  forests  upon  flood  control. 
As  a  result,  due  to  the  emotional  appeal  of 
the  forestry  advocates,  the  general  public 
has  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  benefits  of 
forests  upon  flood  mitigation,  and  scientists 
are  bewildered  by  the  conflicting  statistics 
of  engineers. 


Out  of  all  of  this  mass  of  contradictory 
evidence  a  few  general  principles  may  be 
regarded  as  well  established.  In  mountain- 
ous districts,  where  the  streams  are  bord- 
ered by  steeply  sloping  hills  the  forest  cover 
serves  to  reduce  both  the  frequency  and 
magnitude  of  the  average  flood,  and  conse- 
quently is  highly  beneficial.  After  pro- 
tracted rainfall,  when  the  cover  has  become 
saturated,  this  effect  is  absent.  Therefore 
the  maximum  floods,  even  in  mountainous 
regions,  are  little  affected  by  the  presence 
of  forests.  The  relative  beneficial  effect  of 
forest  cover  decreases  with  increase  in  size 
of  the  mountain  stream.  On  very  large  riv- 
ers draining  a  rolling  or  flat  country,  the 
presence  of  forests  does  not  seem  to  affect 
the  magnitude  or  frequency  of  floods  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

Like  the  preceding,  the  regulation  of  run- 
off has  long  been  a  moot  question,  and,  as 
above,  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  forest  cover 
is  most  evident  upon  the  run-off  of  streams 
draining  a  mountainous  territory.  The  forest 
roots  and  humus  undoubtedly  retain  much 
water  from  rain-storms,  and  deliver  some 
part  of  it  later  to  the  streams,  thus  conserv- 
ing what  might  otherwise  go  to  waste  on 
flood  flows.  Moreover,  the  shading  effected 
by  trees  serves  to  retard  the  melting  of  snow 
and  the  evaporation  from  the  land  surface. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  evaporation  and 
transpiration  from  the  leaves  is  great,  espe- 
cially when  covered  with  snow.  The  con- 
sumption of  water  by  plant  growth  is,  how- 
ever, less  for  trees  than  for  any  other  kind  of 
vegetation.  Conifers  are  the  best  trees  from 
nearly  all  standpoints  of  water  conservation. 
As  before,  these  conditions  are  most  favor- 
able for  regulating  stream  flow  in  regions 
of  steep  gradient  where  the  water  from  av- 
erage rains  seeps  rapidly  into  and  through 
the  humus  and  is  fairly  quickly  delivered  to 
the  stream.  The  discharge  is  thereby  rend- 
ered more  constant.  In  regions  of  flat 
gradient  the  presence  of  forest  cover  may 
be  disadvantageous  in  that  seepage  is  less 
rapidly  removed,  increasing  the  amount  of 
water  evaporated  by  vegetation  or  .used  in 
plant  growth,  and  reducing  the  discharge  of 
the  streams. 
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EROSION  GtLLIES  ON  DEFORESTED  SLOPE  NEW  MEXICO 

Gullies  are  now  10  to  25  feet  wide  and  6  to  16  feet  deep  baving  de 

veloped  in  2  to  4  years 


Erosion  and  Silting 

Removal  of  forests  inevitably  causes  ex- 
tensive gullying  of  the  slopes,  with  conse- 
quent transportation  of  the  eroded  material 
to  the  streams.  The  result,  from  a  hydro- 
logical  standpoint,  is  two-fold.  First,  the 
regimen  of  the  streams  is  disturbed.  They 
must  carry  a  load  of  detritus  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity attendant  upon  their  normal  gradient. 
This  means  deposition,  building  up  of  the 
stream  bed,  alteration  of  the  course  of  the 
stream,  and  transportation  of  debris  to 
points  below,  where  navigation  and  flow  in 
a  larger  stream  may  be  adversely  affected. 
Second,  the  detritus  washed  from  the  de- 
forested land  is  transported  by  the  streams 
and  deposited  in  any  reservoirs  created  for 
water-supply,  water-power,  or  irrigation 
purposes.  Forestry  enthusiasts  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  forests  in  the 
regulation  of  flood  flows  and  run-ofif.  The 
efifect  of  deforestation  in  causing  erosion 
and  silting  is  probably  more  important  and 
of  more  far-reaching  consequence.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  forests  upon  these  is 
very  considerable. 

Protection  of  Public  Water-Supplies 

The  protection  of  impounded  public  water- 
supplies  from  all  possible  sources  of  pollu- 
tion demands  ordinarily  a  minimum  use  of 
the  watershed  for  domestic  or  agricultural 
purposes.  The  best  kind  of  watershed,  from 
a  hygienic  standpoint,  is  one  thickly  wooded. 
Cities  are  rapidly  coming  to  pursue  a  definite 
policy  of  forestation  upon  their  watersheds 


the    elimination 
reclamation    of 


used  for  domestic  water- 
supply.  This  policy  is 
carried  out  from  the 
double  relation  of  health 
and  economy.  The  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the 
question  are  discussed 
later.  Closely  related  to 
the  forestation  of  water- 
sheds is  the  protection 
of  reservoirs  from  dust, 
and  the  effect  of  de- 
creased evaporation  due 
to  adjoining  woods. 

Within  recent  years 
the  drainage  of  swamps 
as  an  anti-malaria  meas- 
ure has  been  carried  out 
on  a  constantly  increas- 
ing scale.  The  results 
may  be  three- fold;  first, 
of  malaria;  second,  the 
valuable  agricultural  or 
building  land;  and  third,  the  conversion  of 
vast  tracts  of  useless  land  into  ground  suit- 
able for  forestation. 

The  creation  of  parks  and  open  spaces 
where  people  living  in  congested  districts 
may  get  good  fresh  air  and  a  chance  for 
out-of-door  recreation  has  become  a  well- 
established  adjunct  of  any  municipal  or  state 
public  welfare  program.  There  has  been  a 
pronounced  tendency  of  late  years  on  the 
part  of  cities  to  make  beauty  spots  of  their 
water-supply  areas.  The  reservoirs  near 
the  city  are  equipped  with  attractive  build- 
ings, and  shade  trees  to  serve  as  open  spaces 
and  recreational  centers.  The  larger  areas 
on  the  watershed  are  laid  out  with  walks  and 
drives,  experts  in  landscape  architecture  and 
forestry  are  retained  to  formulate  a  policy, 
and  the  district  is  made  attractive  to  auto- 
mobilists  and  excursionists  from  the  city. 
The  thoughtful  planning  of  the  environs  of 
municipal  watersheds  was  begun  by  the  Me- 
tropolitan Water  Board  in  Boston  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Frederick  P.  Stearns. 
Here  miles  upon  miles  of  beautiful  drives 
lead  the  automobilist  about  the  secluded  res- 
ervoirs and  lakes ;  while  the  tramper,  pic- 
nicker, or  Boy  Scout  finds  countless  paths 
leading  through  the  wilder  portions  of  the 
reservation.  The  whole  project  is  under  the 
guidance  of  an  expert  forester  and  land- 
scape architect.  This  plan  so  successfully 
pursued  in  Boston  has  been  followed  by 
Hartford,  Conn.,  New  York,  Asheville,  N. 
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C,  and  other  cities  in  the  prosecution  of  ex- 
tensive additions  to  their  water-supply 
areas.  The  drives  and  forests  about  the 
watershed  are  annually  attracting  thou- 
sands of  visitors. 

Conservation  of  Water  and  Forest 
Resources 

The  conservation  of  water  resources  is 
effected  by  the  greatest  economic  use,  and  is 
two-fold.  The  waters  not  utilized,  and 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  are  set 
to  productive  use;  and  thereby  (in  the  case 
of  water-power)  a  corresponding  saving  is 
effected  in  on-renewable  energy  sources, 
such  as  coal  or  oil.  With  increased  cost  of 
fuel,  and  difficulty  in  transporting  it  to  in- 
land points,  the  development  of  water-power 
projects  has  been  tremendously  stimulated 
during  the  past  few  years. 

At  present  the  demand  for  electric  power 
is  far  beyond  the  supply  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Public  utility  corporations 
have  hesitated  to  enlarge  their  plants  for 
two  reasons — first,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
labor  and  materials  and  the  high  prices  for 
these,  and  second,  the  reluctance  of  public 
service  commissions  to  allow  increase  in 
rates  to  cover  increased  cost  of  new  devel- 
opment. This  attitude  has  made  it  difficult 
for  corporations  to  obtain  money  for  new 
improvements.  Where  water  power-sites 
existed  upon  navigable  streams  the  policy 
of  the  National  Government  has  not  been 
such  as  to  make  private  power  developments 
practicable.  This  is  now  remedied  by  the 
recent  enactment  of  the  Water-Power  Bill, 
which  will  tremendously  stimulate  develop- 
ments in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

In  some  of  the  eastern  states  the  larger 
water-powers  have  nearly  all  been  devel- 
oped. There  still  remains  a  vast  amount  of 
power  in  the  smaller  falls  and  streams, 
which  individually  may  not  be  economically 
developed.  It  is  now  possible,  through  the 
utilization  of  the  induction  generator,  to 
develop  a  number  of  such  streams,  intercon- 
nect them,  and  tie  them  into  a  larger  control- 
ling system.  They  will  then  feed  into  the 
system  a  variable  amount  of  power,  de- 
pending upon  the  season.  The  development 
of  district  water-power  schemes  of  this  sort, 
which  in  part  at  least  may  be  automatically 
controlled,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  means 
of  increasing  electric-power  output  in  manu- 
facturing regions.  Several  installations  are 
already  in  operation.    Newer  developments 


will  probably  follow  some  such  scheme  as 
is  outlined  in  the  Super-Power  project  for 
a  great  trunk-line  system  from  Boston  to 
Washington,  an  investigation  for  which  is 
provided  in  the  last  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

Like  water-power,  the  conservation  of 
forest  resources  is  effected  by  maximum  ju- 
dicious use.  The  principles  of  selective  cut- 
ting and  reforestation  are  too  well  known 
to  need  discussion  here.  Just  as  water- 
power  has  become  finally  recognized  as  a 
national  asset  needing  federal  control,  so 
should  general  regulations  of  state  and  na- 
tion control  the  promiscuous  destruction  of 
our  forests.  A  double  conservation  is  pos- 
sible here  also,  through  electrification  of 
the  steam  railways.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  forest  land  are  annually  destroyed 
through  fire  caused  by  sparks  from  loco- 
motives. The  electrification  of  the  railways 
in  forest  regions  thus  not  only  effects  econ- 
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omy  in  fuel  conservation  and  operating  ex- 
penses, but  also  in  preventing  the  waste  in- 
cident to  forest  fires. 

The  hydrological  effect  of  erosion  and  silt- 
ing caused  by  deforestation  has  already  been 
discussed.  Next  to  the  destruction  of  the 
timber  itself,  probably  the  gravest  economic 
loss  arising  from  removal  of  the  forests  is 
in  the  silting  of  navigable  streams  and  the 
destruction  of  valuable  bottom  lands.  In- 
stances are  not  uncommon  where  navigable 
streams  which  a  score  of  years  ago  required 
little  maintenance  of  channel  now  need  con- 
stant dredging  to  remove  the  deposits 
brought  by  floods  from  the  denuded  moun- 
tain sides.  This  effect  is  felt  far  distant 
from  the  source  of  the  trouble,  and  the  ma- 
terial eroded  from  mountains  by  torrential 
streams  may  eventually  cause  deposits  on  a 
large  navigable  stream  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Once  the  damage  is  done,  reforesta- 
tion and  flood-control  works  are  the  only 
palliatives  of  the  cause.  Both  have  been 
extensively  practiced  by  the  French  in  the 
Alps,  at  great  expense.  A  sound  forest  pol- 
icy will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  such  reg-  1 
ulatory  works. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  and  productive 
land  in  upland  regions  lies  in  the  valleys  of 
the  streams.  As  deforestation  proceeds, 
with  consequent  erosion,  the  stream  sides 
are  aggraded  by  the  transported  detritus. 
In  consequence,  at  times  of  flood  the  water 
overflows  the  banks,  causing  washouts,  gul- 
lying and  destroying  the  fertile  valley  bot- 
toms. The  remedies  and  preventives  are 
the  same  as  those  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

Employment  of  Construction  Labor 
in  Winter 

The  beneficial  effects  of  forests  upon 
watersheds  used  for  domestic  water-supply 
has  been  mentioned  previously.  An  im- 
portant corollary  of  this  is  the  opportunity 
which  municipal  and  state  forests  give  for 
the  employment  of  construction  labor  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  The  present  scarcity 
of  skilled  labor  makes  it  imperative  that 
laborers  experienced  in  water-works,  sewer 
or  road  construction  be  retained  throughout 
the  year.  If  they  can  be  utilized  in  forestry 
work  on  the  watersheds  during  the  winter 
months,  they  will  not  be  a  dead  load  on  the 
pay-roll.  The  cities  of  Hartford  and  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  have  practiced  this  combination  of 


forestry  and  labor  conservation  with  great 
success.  Even  if  value  of  the  wood  cut  will 
not  show  a  profit,  a  careful  policy  will  make 
expenses  meet,  and  serve  to  hold  skilled 
labor.  After  a  decade  or  more  of  such  pro- 
cedure, there  may  be  some  actual  profit 
from  the  forestry  operations,  as  the  labor 
becomes  more  skilled  in  lumbering  and  the 
value  of  the  timber  available  for  cutting 
increases. 

National  Forests  and  Water  Resources 

Since  1901,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  been  empowered  to  issue  permits  for 
"the  occupancy  and  use  of  National  Forest 
lands  for  the  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  thereon  of  project  works  for  the 
development,  transmission  and  use  of 
power."  The  policy  of  the  Department  has 
always  been  to  encourage  the  development 
of  water-power  projects  on  National  Forests, 
but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  excellent 
sites  exist,  relatively  few  projects  have  been 
undertaken.  This  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  which  allows  the 
Secretary  to  revoke  a  contract  at  will;  to 
impose  new  rental  rates  after  a  lapse  of  ten 
years;  to  treat  appreciation  of  land  as  in- 
come for  rate  making,  and  to  other  broad- 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  Such 
regulations  have  made  investments  by  pri- 
vate capital  unattractive. 

The  Water-Power  Bill  (H.  R.  3134) 
which  has  just  become  law  makes  definite 
provision  for  the  development  of  sites  on 
the  National  Forests,  and  eliminates  many 
of  the  disadvantages  enumerated  above.  A 
Federal  Power  Commission,  consisting  of 
the  Secretaries  of  War,  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture, is  appointed,  which  has  very  broad 
powers  regarding  all  use  of  the  waters  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  the  United  States. 
Licenses  will  be  issued  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  and  are  revocable  only  after  civil  pro- 
cedure in  the  federal  courts.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  will,  undoubtedly,  stimulate 
greatly  the  development  of  water-power 
projects  on  the  public  domain. 

State  and  Municipal  Forestry  and  Water 
Resources 

Where  power  shortage  exists,  and  power 
companies  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  extend 
their  plants,  the  question  of  municipal  and 
state  enterprises  becomes  important.  Ade- 
quate power  is  so  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  any  territory  that  a  municipality  or 
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state  can  afford  to  expend  large  sums  in 
water-power  developments  with  a  much  less 
return  the  investment  than  a  private  com- 
pany, since  the  difference  is  the  intangible 
return  from  the  possession  of  power  which 
attracts  industry  to  the  city  or  state.  The 
development  having  been  made,  the  opera- 
tion of  it  to  supply  power  is  most  economi- 
cally made  by  long-term  lease  to  a  public 
utility  company. 

The  enactment  of  the  national  Water- 
Power  Bill  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  states, 
since  the  powers  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment under  the  terms  of  this   bill  are  so 


to  erect  a  150-horse-power  mill  on  a  small 
stream  tributary  to  a  navigable  river  must 
have  a  federal  permit,  or  find  his  enterprise 
stopped  or  modified  by  federal  regulations. 
The  act  further  provides  that  applicants 
for  federal  licenses  must  have  "complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  the 
state  or  states  within  which  the  proposed 
project  is  to  be  located,  with  respect  to  bed 
and  banks  and  to  the  appropriation,  diver- 
sion, and  use  of  water  for  power  purposes, 
and  with  respect  to  the  right  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  developing,  transmitting 
and  distributing  power" and  that  noth- 


DAM  AND   EESEEVOIR  OF  LARGE   POWER   COMPANY  WITHIN   A  NATIONAL   FOREST 


sweeping  as  to  seriously  affect  state  con- 
trol of  its  water-power  resources  unless 
certain  provisions  are  made.  It  especially 
behooves  states  or  municipalities  containing 
National  Forests  or  the  headwaters  of  navi- 
gable streams  within  their  boundaries  to  act 
quickly  to  preserve  to  themselves  the  ad- 
ministration and  control  of  water-powers 
situated  therein.  The  Power  Commission  is 
authorized  to  issue  licenses  for  and  admin- 
ister the  operation  of  water-power  develop- 
ments on  the  "navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  or  upon  any  part  of  the  public 
lands  and  reservations"  (including  National 
Forests),  and  to  direct  the  "construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  headwaters  or 
other  improvements  of  streams  upon  which 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  issue  li- 
censes."   This  means  that  a  farmer  desiring 


ing  within  the  act  "shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  or  intending  to  affect  or  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the  respective 
states  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation, 
use,  or  distribution  of  water  used  in  irriga- 
tion or  for  municipal  or  other  uses,  or  any 
vested  right  contained  therein."  For  states 
not  provided  with  laws  relating  to  water  use 
or  water-power  the  act  provides  "that  in 
case  of  the  development,  transmission,  or 
distribution,  or  use  in  public  service  of 
power  by  any  license  hereunder,  or  by  its 
customer  engaged  in  public  service  within  a 
state  which  has  not  authorized  or  empowered 
a  commission  or  other  agency  or  agencies 
within  said  state  to  regulate  and  control  the 
services  to  be  rendered  by  such  licensee  or 
by  its  customer  engaged  in  public  service, 
or  the  rates  and  charges  of  payment  there- 
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for jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 

upon  the  commission to  exercise  such 

regulation  and  control  until  such  time  as 
the  state  shall  have  provided  a  commission 
or  authority  for  such  regulation  and  con- 
trol." Moreover,  the  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides especially  favorable  terms  for  state  or 
municipal  developments  on  the  National 
Forests. 

Excellent  as  the  provisions  of  the  act  are 
in  furthering  water-power  development  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that  such 
states  as  do  not  have  conservation  com- 
missions, a  Geological  Survey,  or  other 
agency  authorized  to  investigate  and  regu- 
late the  use  of  the  water-power  in  that  state 
are  likely  to  be  at  great  disadvantage.  Cer- 
tain states  have  near  their  boundaries  great 
water  resources.  If  these  are  developed  by 
extra-state  corporations  and  the  power 
transmitted  to  the  adjoining  state  for  in- 
dustrial use,  the  owner  state  loses  the  utili- 
zation of  a  valuable  natural  resource.  If  a 
city  is  situated  near  a  National  Forest,  a 
private  manufacturer  may  use  the  water 
resources   of   the    forest  under   federal   li- 


cense, and  the  municipality  desiring  to  ex- 
tend its  power  facilities  or  water-supply 
may  have  to  go  a  great  distance  and  be  at 
great  expense  to  provide  what  it  should  have 
available  near  at  hand.  It  is  evident  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Power  Bill  are  emi- 
nently fair  and  favorable  to  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities, but  they  must  be  provided  with 
the  administrative  machinery  to  preserve 
and  utilize  their  water  resources.  Several 
states,  not  so  provided  with  water  use  laws 
or  commissions  for  their  enforcement  have 
recently  been  stimulated  to  provide  them 
by  the  passage  of  the  Water  Power  Act. 
Those  states  or  municipalities  having  water 
resources  of  magnitude  will  do  well  to  im- 
mediately investigate  their  potentialities,  en- 
act laws  regarding  their  use,  and  provide  a 
commission  to  investigate  and  regulate  the 
development  of  power  projects,  whether  or 
not  these  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Power  Bill. 

Acknowledgement: — An  address  before  the  North 
Carolina  Forestry  Association,  Asheville,  N.  C,  June 
10,  1920.  Photographs  by  courtesy  of  U.  S.  Forest 
Service. 


The  Country's  Smallest  Public  Park 

By  Allen  H.  Wright 


To  the  city  of  Visalia, 
Calif.,  is  said  to  be- 
long the  honor  of 
having  the  smallest  public 
park  in  the  country — if 
not  in  the  world — which 
has  been  officially  dedi- 
cated and  named.  It  is 
called  Askin  Park,  after  a 
former  mayor  of  the  city, 
whose  wife  was  appointed 
the  official  custodian. 

The  park  is  surrounded 
by  a  concrete  curb.  In  its 
center  stands  a  majestic 
oak  tree,  and  to  save  this 
tree,  at  the  time  of  grad- 
ing Main  Street,  the  plat 
of  ground  about  its  base 
was  made  a  public  park,  as 
(Otherwise  the  tree,  stand- 
ing in  the  street,  might 
have  had  to  come  down. 
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Blazing  A  New  Trail  Through  the 

Wilderness 

Road  Building  in  Arkansas  Opens  New  Country  for  Development 

By  Harold  T.  Macfarland 


CHIEFLY  instrumental  in  the  present 
progress  of  Arkansas  are  the  good 
roads  which  the  state  is  building  in 
almost  every  county.  Sections  not  yet  de- 
veloped, sections  virtually  denied  all  oppor- 
tunity for  development  in  the  past,  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  advance  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  their  residents  in  easy  con- 
tact with  other  communities,  their  markets 
nearer,  in  point  of  transportation,  by  many 
hours  and  even  davs,  their   social   life  no 


West.  Among  the  most  pretentious  of  the 
highway  improvements  in  the  state  is  the 
Arkansas-Louisiana  Highway,  a  $3,500,000 
project  which  now  is  nearing  completion. 
Stretching  for  more  than  153  miles  through 
the  extreme  southeastern  section,  this  road 
pierces  the  river-bottom  or  delta  lands  along 
the  Mississippi,  which  are  among  the  most 
fertile  lands  in  the  United  States. 

Pioneer  railroad  builders  faced  no  more 
gigantic  task  than  did  the  forces  that  have 


THIS  BABBAKOL'  S  STRETCH  Or  EGAD  WILL  BE  REPLACED  BY  A  HARD-SURFACED  HIGHWAY 


longer  restricted.  Through. the  medium  of 
modern  highways  being  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  millions  of  dollars,  vast  agri- 
cultural areas  are  being  opened  up,  great 
timber  reserves  are  being  made  available 
to  loggers  and  shippers. 

Eighty-five  hundred  miles  of  good  roads 
are  planned  by  Arkansas,  and  many  of  them 
are  already  under  way.  Bond  issues  to 
finance  the  improvements  have  been  author- 
ized, and  many  of  the  bonds  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  Road  building  in  parts  of  Ar- 
kansas differs  mightily  from  the  average 
construction    in   the    East,    or   the    Middle 


met  successfully  the  obstacles  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  highway.  Through  lands 
which  lacked  even  a  wagon  road  or  path, 
parts  of  the  highway  were  constructed  with 
the  aid  of  tree  fellers,  stump  blasters  and 
grubbers.  Drainage  problems  were  encoun- 
tered on  a  stupendous  scale,  for  in  former 
years  the  whole  of  this  delta  land  was  under 
water  for  long  periods  each  year.  More 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  new  highway  was 
laid  through  districts  where  the  chief  soil 
was  "gumbo"  or  "buckshot,"  a  thick,  black 
mud. 
The  Arkansas-Louisiana  Highway  starts 
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at  Grady,  a  small  town  a  few  miles  north 
of  McGehee.  At  McGehee  the  road  splits 
into  three  parts:  the  one  to  the  east  leads 
to  Arkansas  City,  the  second  swings  into 
the  hill  country  of  Drew  County,  and  the 
third  follows  the  line  of  the  Mississippi 
levees  to  the  Louisiana  state  line,  where,  at 
Arkla,  it  terminates.  It  is  the  third  branch 
that  traverses  the  most  fertile  and  the  wild- 
est section  of  Arkansas,  and  one  of  the  truly 
wild  districts  of  the  United  States. 

On  a  5-inch  concrete  foundation,  scien- 
tifically drained,  a  2-inch  wearing  surface 
of  Bermudez  asphalt  has  been  laid.  This 
form  of  construction  extends  for  113  miles. 
The  rest  of  the  highway  is  macadam  built 
with  broken  trap  rock  or  gravel.  The  paved 
highway  is  13  feet  in  width,  with  6-inch 
concrete  headers  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
The  road-bed  generally  is  22  feet  wide,  and 
the  right  of  way  varies  from  40  to  75  feet. 

Pile  and  frame  bridges  were  employed  in 
the  construction,  to  be  replaced  later  by 
more  permanent  structures.  Miles  of  deep 
side  ditches,  and  many  drainage  openings 
of  reinforced  concrete,  are  employed  in  the 
drainage  scheme. 

The  first  survey  for  this  road  was  made 
in  1917.  Construction  work  was  com- 
menced during  the  summer  of  1918,  and 
the  road  will  be  finished  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  present  plans. 


For  this  highway  between  cotton  fields 
and  through  forests,,  past  tumble-down 
shacks  occupied  by  negroes  and  through 
more  than  two  score  tiny  settlements,  an 
immense  amount  of  material  was  required. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty-one  acres  of  ground 
had  to  be  cleared,  and  on  370  acres  grub- 
bing was  necessary;  752,440  cubic  yards  of 
excavation  work  was  performed.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  will  show  the  extent  of  the 
operation : 

Concrete   in   culverts,    cubic    yards 5,800 

Foundation     excavation,     cubic    yards 10,200 

Reinforced  and  I-beam  steel,  pounds 260,000 

Concrete  roadway  header,  lin.   feet 594,350 

2-inch   asphaltic    concrete    surface,    sq.    yds..  850,500 

5  inch    concrete    base,    square    yards 850,500 

Piling,    lin.    feet    11,500 

Timber,  M.  B.  M 160 

Gravel   macadam,   square   yards 234,800 

Trap    rock    macadam,    square    yards 97,700 

Trinidad   Lake   asphalt,   tons    800 

The  engineers  were  Ford.&  MacCrea,  of 
Little  Rock.  The  Bryant  Paving  Company, 
of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  the  White  Con- 
struction Company,  of  Chicago,  were  the 
contractors.  Mechanical  mixers,  industrial 
railways  and  other  up-to-date  equipment 
were  employed  with  marked  success  on  the 
highway. 

The  Arkansas-Louisiana  Highway  is  de- 
signed to  form  a  link  in  a  series  of  high- 
ways extending  from  Little  Rock  to  the 
Gulf.  Louisiana  is  planning  a  highway 
which  will  traverse  the  state. 


Truck  Transportation  Needs  Good  Roads 


A  HEAVY  LOAD  ON  A  MUDDY  EGAD  IS  A  PROBLEM    FOE    ANY    TEUCK 
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An  Ideal  City  Health  Center 

A  Remarkable  Group  of  Buildings  Proposed  for  Norfolk,  Va. 


THE  Public  Health  Department  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  has  made  plans  for  the 
carrying  out  of  health  relief  work  in 
that  city  in  a  most  progressive  and  ideal 
way.  Many  cities  have  established  and  are 
operating  public  health  centers  where  all 
clinical,  special  welfare  and  health  relief 
work  can  be  unified,  but  no  other  city  has 
carried  out  the  project  so  extensively  as 
Norfolk  is  planning  to-day. 


The  accepted  plan  comprises  the  follow- 
ing buildings: 

Court  House. — This  is  the  old  Academy 
building  remodeled  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  the  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations. 

The  Detention  Home. — This  building  will 
house  the  juvenile  dependents  and  delin- 
quents until  they  shall  be  permanently  com- 
mitted or  other  disposition  made  of  their 


Litho  print  courtesy  of  Modern  Hospital 

PERSPECTIVE  OF  PROPOSED  HEALTH  CENTER  rOE  NORFOLK,  VA. 


Dr.  P.  S.  Schenck,  Director  of  Public 
Health,  has  for  many  years  been  develop- 
ing plans  for  a  public  health  center  for 
Norfolk.  Judge  William  Day  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  is  reported  to  have  interested 
wealthy  citizens  in  the  project  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  large  amount  of  money  has 
been  secured  to  definitely  push  the  work. 
Proposed  plans  for  the  series  of  buildings 
have  been  drawn  by  Maxwell  Hyde  of  New 
York,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  give  Nor- 
folk front  rank  among  cities  in  this  coun- 
try in  this  important  health  movement.  As 
far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  complete 
and  comprehensive  health  center  planned 
for  this  country  which  at  the  same  time  is 
related  to,  and  has  as  a  part  of  the  group, 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  Detention  House. 


cases  by  the  court. 

The  Emergency  Hospital. — This  structure 
is  the  police  or  accident  hospital  and  has  lit- 
tle relation  to  the  health  center  as  such. 

The  Pre-Maternity  Building. — This  build- 
ing, which  is  called  by  some  "The  Children's 
Building,"  is  where  the  prenatal  work  and 
also  the  work  of  pediatrics  of  any  children 
up  to  those  of  school  age  will  be  carried  on. 

The  Administration  Building. — This 
building  includes  the  laboratories  and  the 
office  of  the  health  administrator  of  the 
city  and  his  staff,  the  central  administrative 
office  and  record  office  of  the  health  center, 

The  General  Medical  Building. — This 
building  houses  all  the  clinics  and  is  the 
center  of  the  active  dispensary  work. 

In  designing  this  project,  the  architects 
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attempted  to  keep  in  mind  the  importance 
of  not  changing  the  character  of  the  design 
of  the  old  Academy  which  has  been  for  a 
long  time  a  landmark  of  this  neighborhood. 
As  far  as  possible  the  exteriors  of  the  build- 
ings have  as  little  of  the  institutional  as- 
pects as  possible.  The  colonial  domestic 
type  was  adopted,  as  it  lent  itself  well  to 
this  purpose.  The  wear  and  tear  on  build- 
ings of  this  character  is  very  great,  so  they 
are  to  be  constructed  of  the  most  substantial 
materials,  making  rather  a  large  initial  ex- 
pense, which  is  compensated  for  by  econ- 
omy in  up-keep,  repair  and  safety  in  case 
of  fire.  The  central  heating  plant  is  to  be 
installed  in  the  basement  of  the  Detention 
Building  and  will  furnish  heat  for  the 
entire  group. 

The  Court  House 

The  Court  House  will,  when  remodeled, 
have  on  the  first  floor  the  court  room,  the 
judge's  office,  waiting-rooms  for  whites 
and  blacks,  and  the  necessary  offices  for 
probation  officers.  In  the  basement  are  the 
detention  rooms  for  those  who  are  awaiting 
trial.  The  substitution  of  a  detention  room 
for  the  usual  cell  is  a  plan  which  has  the 
hearty  approval  of  dist'nguished  authorities 
on  penal  institutions. 

The  rooms  for  the  psychiatrists  are  at- 
tached to  the  court  in  the  basement.  On  the 
second  floor  is  located  a  meeting-room  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  about  250  people  which 
it  is  proposed  to  use  for  various  meetings 
in  connection  with  public  health  activities, 
parents'  meetings  and  other  activities  of 
general  public  interest.  This  room  can  be 
used  for  instruction  purposes  when  the  lec- 
ture room  in  the  children's  building  is  not 
large  enough.  It  will  also  serve  as  the  ex- 
.hibition  room,  which  is  essential  in  any  pub- 
lic health  campaign. 

Detention  Building 

This  building  is  the  result  of  close  co- 
operation and  the  experience  of  many  insti- 
tution heads  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  whose  advice  and  criticism  was 
sought  and  embodied  in  the  final  plans. 
The  difficulty  in  planning  a  detention  build- 
ing is  to  arrange  for  the  large  number  of 
segregations  which  it  is  necessary  to  make 
without  having  too  large  a  building.  This 
was  cared  for  by  making  not  less  than  seven 
segregate  units.  The  basement  of  this  build- 
ing is  to  contain  the  heating  plant  for  all 


the   other   buildings,    the    necessary    store- 
rooms, and  the  janitors'  closets. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  general  office,  the 
waiting-room,  the  examination  room,  where 
the  doctor  examines  all  incoming  cases,  and 
the  receiving  bath  and  toilet.  There  are 
two  living-rooms  and  two  classrooms  so  ar- 
ranged that  by  means  of  folding  doors  two 
large  rooms  will  result.  These  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  technical  training  or  any  other 
purposes.  There  are  two  dining-rooms  and 
a  large,  well-ventilated  kitchen.  Two  play 
porches  are  important  features  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  second  floor  contains  the  living 
quarters  for  the  superintendent,  and  the 
various  bedrooms  and  dormitories.  One  of 
these  rooms  is  to  be  set  apart  for  those 
cases  needing  special  study  and  observation. 

Emergency  Hospital 

The  Emergency  Hospital  is  essentially  a 
police  hospital  for  accident  cases.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  an  organic  part  of  the  health 
center.  A  room  for  children  has  been  pro- 
vided to  take  care  of  such  tonsil  cases  as 
may  come  to  the  clinic,  where  it  is  found 
necessary  to  keep  the  child  over  night.  The 
first  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  receiv- 
ing-room, nurses'  quarters,  administration 
purposes,  and  the  kitchen,  diet  kitchen,  etc. 
The  ambulance  receiving-room  is  to  be  so 
arranged  that  minor  surgical  dressings  can 
be  done  here  and  the  patient  immediately 
discharged  where  possible.  In  the  basement 
is  to  be  located  a  space  for  the  ambulance 
and  room  for  its  attendant,  also  sterilizing- 
rooms,  storage,  etc.  The  second  floor  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  whites  and' 
one  for  blacks,  and  again  subdivided  for 
male  and  female  cases.  There  are  five  pri- 
vate rooms  which  are  not  essentially  "pri- 
vate" but  are  to  be  used  for  cases  needing 
isolation  and  more  quiet  than  could  be  found 
in  the  dormitories.  On  this  floor  is  also 
the  recovery  porch  with  southern  exposure. 
The  bed  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  thirty. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a  complete  operating 
unit,  consisting  of  operating-room,  steriliz- 
ing-room,  anesthetic  room,  doctor's  office 
and  wash-up  room.  The  operating-room 
faces  north,  and  the  entire  unit  is  well  ven-  - 
tilated  and  isolated. 

Children's  Building  or  Pre-Maternity 
Building 

The  Pre-Maternity  Building  is  to  be  used 

both   as  a  maternity  center   and  also   for 
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pediatric  work  for  children  up  to  school 
age.  In  order  to  make  the  building  have  as 
homey  an  appearance  as  possible,  and  over- 
come the  diffidence  of  some  women  in  going 
to  large  institutions,  it  has  been  designed 
more  with  the  appearance  of  a  large  cottage 
than  a  clinic.  The  interior  is  to  be  brightly 
decorated,  the  furniture  comfortable  and 
domestic  in  character,  placed  as  informally 
as  possible,  and  the  entire  atmosphere 
friendly  and  homelike. 

The  visitor  can  enter  by  the  front  door  or 
by  the  more  private  entrance  at  the  rear. 
She  enters  a  large  waiting-room  where  she 
is  met  by  a  social  worker  who  takes  her  his- 
tory before  ushering  her  into  the  doctor's 
office.      Adjoining    the    waiting-room    is    a 


bring  the   mother   back   again   and   again. 

After  the  woman's  history  has  been  taken, 
she  is  conducted  to  the  dressing-room  with 
its  necessary  appointments,  where  she  is 
prepared  for  examination  in  either  of  the 
two  doctor's  offices.  These  two  offices  are 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  used  not  only 
as  examining  offices  but  also  for  treatment 
rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  is  another  dressing- 
room  and  two  more  doctors'  offices.  A  room 
is  provided  where  the  visiting  nurses  can 
prepare  their  reports  and  keep  in  touch  with 
their  cases.  Here  also  is  a  model  flat,  con- 
sisting of  combination  kitchen  and  living- 
room,  bedroom  and  bath.  This  is  to  be 
furnished  with  carefully  studied  and  wellr 
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nursery  where  the  children  who  so  often 
accompanying  the  visiting  mother  are  to 
stay  while  she  is  in  the  building. 

There  is  a  large  lecture  room  for  instruc- 
tion purposes.  A  large  plate  glass  permits 
those  in  the  waiting-room  to  watch  what  is 
going  on  in  the  lecture  room.  This  stimu- 
lates their  interest  and  curiosity  and  they 
are  only  too  anxious  to  get  the  much-needed 
instruction.  The  lecture  room  is  to  be 
equipped  with  the  necessary  sinks,  table, 
scales,  etc.,  and  around  the  walls  are  open 
shelves  for  the  display  of  babies'  garments 
and  fabrics,  so  arranged  that  the  women 
can  have  easy  access  to  them.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  interest  in  the  display  of  in- 
expensive, dainty  clothes   for   infants  will 


selected  furniture  and  equipment  in  order 
to  teach  the  women  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  spend  large  amounts  of  money  if  knowl- 
edge and  care  are  used  in  the  buying.  Each 
article  is  to  be  carefully  marked  with  its 
purchase  price.  The  bedroom  can  also 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  rest  or  recovery 
room  as  may  be  required.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  use  the  lecture  room  on  the  first 
floor  as  an  instruction  room  for  midwives, 
an  essential  part  of  any  constructive  ma- 
ternity work. 

Administration  Building 

•  This  building  contains  on  the  first  floor 
the  drug  dispensary  with  waiting-rooms  for 
whites  and  blacks.     It  has  a  separate  en- 
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trance  so  that  those  using  it  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  administration  part  of  the 
building.  A  dumb-waiter  leads  to  a  room 
in  the  basement  where  material  can  be  kept 
in  bulk.  A  space  is  provided  for  the  doc- 
tor who  does  the  school  vaccinations. 

Space  is  also  provided  here  for  the  gen- 
eral information  office,  the  general  record 
room,  and  the  large  room  where  the  field 
force  of  the  city  health  department  can  pre- 
pare its  reports.  On  the  walls  of  this  room 
are  cabinets  for  the  health  records  and  re- 
ports and  for  the  keeping  of  the  necessary 
literature  distributed  by  the  city  health  de- 
partment. On  the  second  floor  are  the  ex- 
ecutive offices  of  the  city  health  officer  and 
adjoining  it  the  general  office  for  the  health 
department  of  the  city.  Here  also  is  the 
laboratory  for  the  city  and  the  health  cen- 
ter, with  the  necessary  adjacent  preparation 
rooms  and  glass  washing  rooms.  On  the 
roof  are  the  animal  rooms  used  in  connec- 
tion with  experimental  work  done  in  the 
laboratories. 

General  Medical  Building 

In  the  General  Medical  Building  are  lo- 
cated the  various  departments  which  com- 
prise the  general  medical  and  examination 
work  and  the  dispensary  work  of  the  health 
center,  exclusive  of  the  work  for  children 
of  pre-school  age  and  for  prenatal  work. 

The  basement  contains  a  complete  X-ray 
department  where  it  is  proposed  to  do  not 
only  the  X-ray  work  for  the  health  center 
but  also  for  the  private  physicians  of  the 
city.  The  experience  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
is  that  this  work  not  only  carries  the  ex- 
pense of  the  X-ray  department  but  also 
shows  considerable  profit.  The  rest  of  the 
basement  is  devoted  to  the  orthopedic  de- 
partment, comprising  mirror  and  gymnastic 
room,  general  orthopedic  apparatus  rooms, 
foot-baking  room,  dressing-room  and  doc- 
tor's- office.  The  general  toilets  for  men 
and  women  will  also  be  on  this  floor,  as  well 
as  locker  rooms  for  the  attending  physicians 
and  nurses. 

In  order  to  avoid  too  large  a  plant  for 
this  building,  it  has  been  so  designed  that 
the  same  spaces  can  be  used  for  various 
purposes  at  different  times.  It  was  also  de- 
cided after  careful  consideration  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  waiting-room  on  the 
first  floor  it  was  advisable  to  have  secondary 


waiting-rooms  in  connection  with  the  sepa- 
rate departments.  The  visiting  patient  en- 
ters a  large,  well-lighted  and  ventilated 
waiting-room.  In  the  center,  controlling  the 
entire  room,  is  the  desk  where  the  first 
record  is  taken  and  the  patient  given  neces- 
sary directions.  To  the  right  is  the  genito- 
urinary department,  so  arranged  with  a 
separate  entrance  that  it  can  be  used  at 
night  as  a  male  clinic  when  the  rest  of  the 
building  is  not  in  use.  This  same  space  can 
also  be  used  as  the  gynecological  depart- 
ment. It  consists  of  a  waiting-room,  doc- 
tor's examining-room,  four  treatment 
rooms,  arranged  so  that  seven  patients  can 
be  treated  at  once.  In  addition  there  is  a 
microscopic  room  so  that  tests  can  be  made 
immediately  and  the  results  given  to  the 
patient  without  delay.  The  stairs  leading 
to  the  tuberculosis  department  are  so  placed 
that  if  there  is  need  for  a  heavy  service, 
the  tuberculosis  rooms  can  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  genito-urinary  section. 

X-ray  work  for  this  department  is  to  be 
done  in  the  basement.  One  of  these  rooms 
can  be  used  as  a  cystosgopic  room.  To  the 
left  is  the  general  medical  department,  con- 
sisting of  doctors'  office,  service  room  with 
sink,  sterilizer,  instrument  cases,  cupboards, 
etc.,  and  six  examination  or  treatment 
rooms,  as  may  be  required.  The  character 
of  use  and  arrangement  of  time  of  use  of 
this  department  will  have  to  be  decided  by 
the  medical  authorities  administrating  the 
health  center. 

There  are  two  stairs  leading  to  the  second 
floor,  one  for  general  use  and  one  to  serve 
the  tuberculosis  department.  For  this  divi- 
sion there  is  a  separate  waiting-room,  a 
doctor's  office  and  three  examination  rooms. 
The  other  stairs  serve  the  dental  department 
as  well  as  the  divisions  for  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat.  Three  dental  rooms  are  pro- 
vided, one  of  these  being  a  sound-proof  ex- 
traction room.  There  is  an  eye-testing 
room,  sufficiently  large  to  test  a  number  of 
cases  at  once,  a  treatment  room  for  eye 
cases,  a  doctor's  office  and  small  operating- 
room,  and  a  general  ear,  nose  and  throat 
treatment  room  which  is  to  be  partitioned 
off  so  that  a  number  of  cases  can  be  given 
simultaneous  treatment. 

Acknowledgment. — Prepared  from  papers  by  Mrs. 
Ruth  Drew  in  Greater  Norfolk,  April,  1920,  and  Max- 
well Hyde  in  the  Modern  Hospital,  June,  1920. 
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XT^PE  or  EI^CIEIC  VEHICLE  USED  IN  PATEESON,  N.  J..  FOE  COLLECTION  PURPOSES 


Comparative  Costs  of  Collecting  Ashes 

and  Garbage 

Electrc  Tractors,  Horse-Drawn  Wagons,  Gasoline  Trucks  and  Dump 

Carts  Compared 


AN  interesting  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  operation  of  electric  tractors  with 
trailers  having  a  capacity  of  10  cu- 
bic yards  each,  horse-drawn  wagons  having 
a  capacity  of  3  cubic  yards  each,  gasoline 
trucks  having  capacities  of  7  and  io>^  cu- 
bic yards  each,  and  ordinary  dump-wagons 
in  use  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  given  in  the 


report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  .of 
that  city  by  H.  J.  Harder,  City  Engineer. 

Electric  tractors,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, collected  a  total  of  55,401  cubic 
yards  in  1919,  the  maximum  haulage  being 
in  December  and  the  minimum  in  January 
of  that  year.  The  average  cost  per  cubic 
yard,  including  labor,  was  45.42  cents  per 
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yard,  showing  a  maxi- 
mum in  February  and  a 
minimum  in  January. 

The  horse-drawn 
wagons  collected  a  total 
of  81,360  cubic  yards,  the 
maximum  in  December 
and  the  minimum  in  June, 
the  average  cost  per  cubic 
yard  being  53.73  cents, 
reaching  a  maximum  of 
71.67  cents  in  June  and  a 
minimum  of  45.39  in 
March. 

Gasoline  trucks  collected 
a  total  of  only  5,522  cubic 
yards  of  ashes  and  gar- 
bage during  the  year,  be- 
cause from  the  month  of 
April  to  November  inclu- 
sive the  gasoline  trucks 
are  converted  into  flush- 
ers.  The  maximum  yard- 
age collected  in  one  month 
by  these  trucks  was  2,291 
cubic  yards  in  January, 
and  the  minimum,  598 
cubic  yards,  in  March. 
The  average  cost  per 
cubic  yard  was  53.53,  the 
maximum,  86.35,  being  in 
March,  and  the  minimum, 
40.2,  in  January. 

The  accompanying 
table  shows  the  cubic 
yards  collected  by  months 
and  a  statement  of  the 
total  cost  and  cost  per 
cubic  yard  for  each  one 
of  the  collecting  vehicles. 


ELECTRIC  TRACTORS 


Month 


January. . . 
February. . 
March.  .  .  . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . . 
September. 
October . .  . 
November. 
December. 


Cu.  Yds. 


2,821 
3,460 
3,630 
5,060 
4,810 
4,960 
4,950 
4,590 
4,820 
5,210 
5,280 
5,810 


Totals. 


55,401 


Av.  No. 
in  Serv- 
ice per 
Day 


2 

2.83 

2.71 

3.88 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3. 


85 


82 


Av.  No. 

of  Loads 

per  Day 

Each 


5.31 

4.79 

5 

4.85 

4.63 

4.52 

.7 

.3 

.6 


Total 
Cost 


$960.35 
2,674.86 
1,764.84 
3,171.58 
1,864.36 
1,698.83 
2,244.28 
1,901.92 
2,508.42 
2,259.07 
1,939.53 
2,179.96 


$25,168.00 


Unit  Cost  per  Cubic  Yard 


HORSE  WAGONS 


January. . . 
February. . 
March .  . .  . 

.4pril 

May 

June 

July 

August.  .  . 
September. 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 


Totals. 


10,841 

17.92 

7.37 

9,314 

17.18 

8 

9,909 

16 

8 

7,786 

13.39 

7.54 

5,483 

10.22 

6.44 

3,333 

7.44 

5.72 

3,622 

6.92 

6.44 

3,467 

6.91 

6.15 

3,627 

7 

6.54 

5,122 

9.33 

7.1 

7,777 

13.64 

7.48 

11,079 

16.17 

7.28 

81,360 

$5,464.28 
4,653.20 
4,497.48 
3,895.20 
3,284.66 
2,388.76 
2,236.36 
2,209.33 
2,220.00 
3,116.00 
4,138.50 
5,610.81 


$43,714.58 


Unit  Cost  per  Cubic  Yard 


GASOLINE  TRUCKS 


January. . . 
February. . 
March .  . .  . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . .  . 
September. 
October. .  . 
November. 
December. 


Totals. 


5,522 


2,291 

1,893 

598 

2 
2 
2 

5.81 
5.65 
5 

916.99 
920.17 
516.42 

?.4002 
.4861 
.8635 

Gas  Tru 

flushers 

cks  are  c 
during  su 

onverted  into 
mmer  months. 

740 

1 

5.70 

136.00 
466.50 

.6304 

$2.9.56.08 


Per 
Yd. 


.3404 
.7730 
.4861 
.6268 
.3876 
.3425 
.4533 
.4120 
.4050 
.4336 
.3673 
.3752 


.4542 


.5040 
.6430 
.4539 
.5002 
.5990 
.7167 
.6174 
.6373 
.6120 
.6083 
.5321 
.5109 


.5373 


Unit  Cost  per  Cubic  Yard 


.5353 


Schoolhouse  Fire  Hazards 


Fire  losses  on  schoolhouses  have  been  ex- 
cessive for  a  number  of  years  and  are 
steadily  increasing.  Because  of  this  fact, 
the  experience  of  the  insurance  companies 
on  this  class  was  collated  recently,  and  it 
showed  that  for  the  five  years  ending  with 
1917  the  loss  ratio  has  been  75  per  cent. 
This  means  a  heavy  deficit,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, an  increase  of  rates  on  school  prop- 
erty  is  inevitable. 

Modern  educational  methods  have  greatly 
increased  the  schoolhouse  losses  through 
their  introduction  of  new  hazards.  Manual 
train"ng  departments  practically  bring  the 


factory  hazard  into  the  buildings  in  which 
large  numbers  of  children  are  housed. 
Kitchens  are  provided  for  the  domestic  sci- 
ence department  and  for  the  serving  of 
meals  to  the  pupils.  Moving-picture  ma- 
chines are  in  general  use  for  educational 
purposes  and  entertainment,  and  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  laboratories  all  present  seri- 
ous fire  hazards.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
increased  use  of  school  buildings  as  social 
centers  for  parties  and  dances  and  public 
meetings,  involving  the  cigar  and  cigarette 
hazards,  due  to  the  carelessness  of  spec- 
tators. 
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Controlling  the  Floods  of  Los  Angeles 

County 

How  Motor  Trucks  Helped  in  the  Construction  of  the  Big  Dam, 
which  Impounds  6,600  Acre-Feet  of  Water 

WATER,  like  fire,  is  a 
source  of  great  bless- 
ing, but  in  many  lo- 
cations it  must  be  controlled 
or  it  will  be  just  as  great  a 
source  of  damage.  The  waters 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif., 
coming  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, cause  floods  that  for 
years  have  done  considerable 
damage  to  property  in  the 
various  flood  districts.  Real- 
izing the  need  of  action  to 
control  these  floods,  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  adopted  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Flood 
Control  Act,  in  1915,  and  this 
was  later  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Flood  Control 
District.  J.  W.  Reagan  was 
engaged  as  engineer  to  investigate  carefully 
the  best  plans  to  control  the  flood  and  to 
conserve  such  water  for  beneficial  purposes. 
These  plans  were,  in  brief,  as  follows : 

First,  the  construction  of  both  large  and 
small  dams  in  the  mountainous  areas;  sec- 
ond,  the   protection   of   the   banks   of   the 


DEVIL'S  GATE  DAM  HAS  A  STORAGE  CAPACITY  OP 
6,600  ACEE-FEET 


AN  EXCELLENT  VIEW  OF  THE  SIDES  OF  THE  DAM 
THE  ESTIJIATED  COST  IS  $209,000 


smaller  streams  together  with  the  spread- 
ing and  storing  of  the  waters  of  these 
streams  for  beneficial  use;  third,  the 
straightening  and  rectification  through  river 
training  and  bank  protection  of  the  major 
streams,  and  fourth,  protection  to  the 
harbors  and  shipping  interests. 

One  of  the  projects  was  at 
:  a  point  where  La  Canada- 
Verdugo  Road  crosses  the  Ar- 
royo Seco,  locally  known  as 
"Devil's  Gate."  Here  was  to 
be  constructed  a  concrete 
masonry  dam,  130  feet  high, 
which  would  impound  6,600 
acre-feet  of  water. 

The  amount  of  $3,600,000 
was  designated  for  this  con- 
trol work,  including  the 
"Devil's  Gate  Dam."  How- 
ever, before  the  work  could  be 
well  under  way,  landowners, 
bankers,  civil  and  commercial 
organizations  represented  that 
realty  values  were  so  depre- 
ciated on  account  of  the  dam- 
age by  flood  waters  that  the 
amount  must  be  increased,  if 
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necessary,  to  correct  this  damage.  In  fact, 
so  valuable  were  the  dams  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  the  engineer  was  able  to 
secure  all  rights  of  way  for  channels  with- 
out a  cent  of  cost  to  the  district. 


DEVIL'S  GATE  DAM  REQUIRED  600,000  SACKS  OF  CEMENT 


The      following     facts     regarding     the 
"Devil's  Gate  Dam"  will  show  the  extent  of 
the  project.    The  dam  is  made  of  plain  con- 
crete or  Cyclopean  masonry  containing  large 
stones,  the  top  being  130  teet  above  the  solid 
bed  rock.     For  stability  the  dam  depends 
entirely  on  the  force  of  gravity;  for  added 
strength,  however,  it  is  arched  up-stream  in 
plan  to  a  radius  of  400  feet.    In  addition  to 
the  duty  of  this  structure  as  a  dam,  it  car- 
ries over  its  top  La  Canada- 
Verduga    Boulevard,    with    a 
20-foot    roadway,    and    side- 
walks   on    either    side.      This 
roadway    is    wide    enough    to 
carry  a  street  railway  should 
the  necessity  arise. 

The  storage  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  created  by  this  struc- 
ture is  6,600  acre-feet,  the 
principle  being  for  joint  con- 
servation and  flood  control. 
Its  discharging  apertures  are 
controlled  by  hydraulically 
operated  gates  which  are  large 
enough  to  release  7,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second.  This 
volume  is  considered  the  maxi- 
mum safe  carrying  capacity  of 
the    natural    channel    of    the 


Arroyo  Seco  below  the  dam. 

The  surplus  of  any  storm  greater  than 
7,000  feet  will  be  retained  in  the  reservoir, 
as  it  is  large  enough  to  reduce  7,000  second- 
feet,  the  flood  of  a  storm  50  per  cent  greater 
than  the  storm  of  February, 
1914.  The  dam  and  reservoir 
not  only  give  flood  protection 
to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
a  material  reduction  to  the  flow 
of  the  Los  Angeles  River  in 
flood  times,  but  conserve  the 
stored  flood  waters  of  the  Ar- 
royo Seco  for  the  beneficial 
use  of  the  city  of  Pasadena 
and  other  cities  of  the  south- 
east. 

The  top  of  the  dam  is  1,069 
feet  above  mean  sea  level. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  com- 
pleted work  is  $209,000;  this 
is  for  construction  alone,  as 
the  site  was  given  free  by  the 
city  of  Pasadena  and  private 
owners. 

The  illustrations  show  some- 
thing of  the  size  of  the  dam.  Such  a  struc- 
ture requires  a  vast  quantity  of  material, 
and  more  than  600,000  sacks  of  cement  were 
used.  This  material  was  hauled  from  the 
railway  station  some  miles  away.  The 
Selden  truck  operated  by  Smith  &  McCor- 
mick  made  regular  trips  on  this  work. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  rushing  the 
work  on  the  dam,  every  effort  was  put  forth 
to  speed  it  up.     The  highest  type  of  ma- 


NOTE  THE  BROAD  TOP  OF  THE  DAM  WALL.     IT  WILL  AC- 
COMMODATE A  STREET  RAILWAY 
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chinery  was  used  and  in  keeping  these 
machines  and  the  scores  of  men  busy, 
dependability     of     transportation     was     a 
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very     important     and     essential     feature. 

Acknowledgment. — Illustrations  courtesy  of  Selden 
Truck  Corporation. 


The  School  Motor  Bus  Ignores 
the  Weather 


IN  the  old  days  when  means  of  transpor- 
tation were  lacking  it  was  necessary 
for  the  country  children  to  trudge  their 
way — often  two  or  three  miles,  perhaps 
longer — to  the  nearest  schoolhouse,  and 
when  weather  conditions  made  walking  out 
of  the  question  the  pupils  were  forced  to 
stay  away  from  school,  thus  hampering 
their  chance  of  obtaining  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  existing  circumstances  would  allow 
them  to  receive. 

Nowadays  conditions  are  quite  different ; 
good  roads  and  speed-wagon  busses  make 


it  much  more  efficient  to  take  the  pupils  to 
centrally  located  grade  schools.  There  they 
find  teachers  who  are  specialists;  they  are 
quickened  by  the  competition  of  others  of 
their  own  age,  and  they  have  the  aid  of 
modern  equipment.  Weather  and  road  con- 
ditions do  not  prevent  the  pupils  from  be- 
ing in  school,  for  these  busses  run  all  year 
round — on  good  roads  and  bad,  through 
snow-drifts  and  mud-holes,  and  never  fail 
to  make  the  trip  and  get  the  children  to 
school. 
A  "cheap"  education  is  costly. 


V'.s'v   of  Rco  Motor  Car  Co. 
A  PAm  OF  BUSSES  USED  BT  THE  BIVEBSIDE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  DISTEICT,  CALIT. 


Health  Education  an  Essential 

The  health  of  children  in  school  should  not  only  be  maintained,  but  it  should, 
on  the  average,  improve  from  the  time  that  they  enter  the  school  if  the  teachers 
both  teach  and  practice,  as  any  rational  system  of  education  would  require,  the 
principle  of  health.    Any  school  which  sacrifices  the  pupils'  well-being  is  a  failure. 
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Summer  or  Winter  the  Motor  Truck 
Serves  the  Community 


INTENSELY    COLD    WEATHER    DOES    NOT    PREVENT    AMERICAN-LA    PRANCE    MOTOR    FIRE 
APPARATUS  FROM  SUCCESSFULLY  COMBATING  THE  FIRE  PLAGUE 


A  MACK  TRACTOR  FOR  HAULING  AN  AERIAL,  PART  OF  THE  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  CHICAGO 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
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that  t^:^^ti;:atr;^:;y^:^^'^,f;---->3;,con^  ^  T„.  Amk^...  C.V  shows 

3-  to   5-ton   trucks   for  road   building.  Particularly  ,„  the  Central   States,  owning  and  purchasing 


ONE    OF    THE    MOST    UNIQUE    MOTOE    VEHICLES    IN    EXISTENCE    AND    THE    LARGEST    PA^ 

_.^,  SENGER-CARBYING   MOTOR    VEHICLE    EVER   B^LT  ^^<*^ST    PAS- 

''\cfT„7^l|ff«e^f3S-  W    Te.pu^^  Company,   for  service  in  Akron. 
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Rural  Schools  That  Serve  Effectively 

By  R.  P.  Crawford 

Associate  Editor  of  "The  Nebraska  Farmer" 


IF  we  assume  that  half  of  the  children 
of  the  country  live  in  rural  communities, 
— and  this  assumption  is  approximately 
correct — by  all  rights  they  should  receive 
half  of  our  attention. 

We  have  now  abandoned  approximately 
50,000  of  our  little  one-room  schools  and 
replaced  them  by  some  12,000  consolidated 
structures,  which  compare  favorably  with 
the  great  majority  of  our  city  schools. 
Probably  three-fourths  of  these  one-room 
schools  have  disappeared  in  the  last  ten 
years.  A  tremendous  wave  of  consolidation 
has  been  sweeping  the  Middle  West. 

In  order  to  ascertain  just  where  we  stand 
at  the  present  time  in  this  matter,  we  re- 
ceived telegraphic  reports  on  June  19  from 
the  leading  states  on  the  number  of  con- 
solidated schools.  State  Superintendent  L. 
N.  Hines  reported  approximately  1,000  con- 
solidated schools  in  Indiana  on  that  date, 
and  for  strictly  bona-fide  consolidated 
schools,  Indiana  should  probably  be  awarded 
the  first  place.  Ohio  reported  910  consoli- 
dated and  centralized  schools,  which  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  here  are  the  same 
thing.  Iowa,  perhaps  the  newest  arrival 
in  this  game,  has  jumped  into  third  place 
with     approximately     415     consolidations. 


North  Dakota  reported  543  consolidated 
schools,  but  in  that  state  the  law  classes  as 
a  consolidation  any  school  with  two  or  more 
teachers  and  serving  eighteen  sections.  It 
is,  however,  a  remarkable  record  for  that 
state.  To  all  appearances,  Iowa  has  edged 
Minnesota  out  of  her  rank,  which  on  June 
19  reported  310  consolidated  schools.  How- 
ever, if  relative  farming  conditions  and 
settlement  of  land  were  taken  into  consid- 
eration, Minnesota  would  rank  near  the  top, 
if  not  at  the  very  top.  Colorado,  notwith- 
standing the  mountainous  country,  reported 
115  consolidations  on  June  19,  and  some 
of  these  schools  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
entire  c6untry.  Massachusetts  reported  that 
2,160  out  of  2,972  school  buildings  have  two 
or  more  rooms  and  that  96  per  cent  of  the 
public  school  pupils  in  that  state  are  attend- 
ing schools  of  two  or  more  rooms.  There 
are  many  other  states  in  this  country  that 
are  beginning  to  forge  ahead  in  the  matter 
of  consolidation. 

A.  O.  Neal  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  reported  thirty-three  states 
in  the  United  States  with  8,404  consolidated 
schools,  and  that  the  best  estimate  the  coun- 
try over  is  approximately  12,000.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the   few   states  just  mentioned 


By  courtesy  of  "The  Nebraska  Farmer." 

THE   SARGENT   SCHOOL  IN  COLORADO.      THE     EQUIPMENT  INCLUDES  TEN  MOTOR  BtSSES, 

AND  THE   SCHOOL  SERVES   100  SQUARE  IVULES   OF  TERRITORY.     ON  SUNDAY 

IT  IS   USED   AS  A  UNION  CHURCH   AND    SUNDAY   SCHOOL 
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above  have  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  consolidated  schools  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. Indiana  alone  has  one-twelfth  of  the 
entire  number,  and  up  to  this  spring  had 
abandoned  approximately  4,000  or  one- 
half,  of  its  one-room  schools. 

In  rating  consolidated  schools,  the  kind 
of  buildings  erected  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  well  as  mere  numbers. 
There  are  some  states  that  are  little  better 
off  with  consolidated  schools,  as  -^a-v  as 
equipment  is  concerned,  than  are  some  one- 
room  and  two-room  schools  that  are  not 
consolidated.  In  such  states  as  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Colorado  they  are 
bona-fide  consolidations  for  the  most  part, 
with  good,  substantial  buildings,  a  large 
proportion  with  high  school  facilities,  and 
transportation  systems  in  connection  with 
most  of  the  schools.  Before  a  state  can 
lay  claim  to  being  a  leader  in  consolidation, 
it  should  be  shown  that  one-room  schools 
are  actually  abandoned  to  form  the  con- 
solidation, that  high  schools  are  maintained 
in  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  schools,  and 
that  transportation  is  furnished.  If  this 
is  not  done,  many  states,  through  peculiari- 
ties in  law  and  classification  of  schools, 
might  seem  to  be  leaders  in  the  consolidated 
school  movement,  when  in  reality  states  re- 
porting far  fewer  consolidations  would  be 
actually  ahead  in  real  work  accomplished. 

Ho"w  Consolidation  was  Fostered 

How  have  these  leading  states  been  able 
to  make  such  great  strides  in  getting  rid 
of  their  one-room  schools?  It  is  not  such 
a  mystery  as  one  might  suppose.  Nearly 
every  one  of  these  states  has  had  some  spe- 
cial legislation  that  not  only  provided  for 
consolidation,  but  helped  the  matter  along. 
For  instance,  Indiana's  law  provides  that 
every  one-room  school  with  less  than  fifteen 
pupils  may  be  closed  and  that  every  school 
with  less  than  twelve  pupils  shall  be  closed, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  typographical 
conditions  make  it  possible  to  abandon  the 
school.  There  you  have  one  of  the  key- 
notes to  Indiana's  success  in  consolidation. 

Likewise,  Ohio  has  a  law  that  when  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  any  school  in 
the  school  district  for  the  preceding  year 


has  been  below  ten,  the  school  shall  be  sus- 
pended and  the  children  transported  to 
another  school.  These  schools  are  desig- 
nated in  the  law  as  consolidated  schools  in 
distinction  to  centralized  schools  where  the 
proposition  is  voted  on  by  the  people.  Our 
reports  from  Vernon  M.  Riegel,  the  State 
Superintendent  in  that  state,  on  June  19, 
indicated  that  the  number  of  consolidated 
schools  was  600  and  the  number  of  central- 
ized schools  310.  A  few  years  ago  Ohio 
completely  revised  its  entire  system  of 
school  laws. 

In  Minnesota,  the  most  important  factor 
in  promoting  consolidation  has  been  the  ex- 
cellent system  of  state  aid.  Minnesota  can 
give  practically  every  one  of  its  consolidated 
schools  $3,000  or  $4,000  state  aid  every 
year  and  not  miss  it  from  its  great  school 
fund.  Its  system  of  making  schools  live 
up  to  requirements  in  every  particular,  from 
approving  in  detail  the  plans  and  requiring 
all  consolidated  schools  to  be  modern,  to 
the  hot  lunch  which  must  be  served  every 
noon,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  this  country. 

Add  to  these  factors  which  promote  con- 
solidation a  few  live  advocates  in  every 
state,  and  you  have  a  winning  combination. 
For  instance,  in  Colorado  C.  G.  Sargent  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  has  been 
talking  consolidation  for  years.  The  same 
is  true  of  Iowa  with  Macy  Campbell  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  and  Mr.  Dick  and  Mr. 
McClenahan  of  the  State  Department. 

In  practically  every  case  the  state  laws 
have  not  only  made  consolidation  easy,  but 
have  also  done  something  definite  to  pro- 
mote it. 

We  can't  sit  down  and  wait  for  con- 
solidation, any  more  than  consolidation  can 
wait  for  good  roads.  As  one  Indiana  county 
superintendent  told  me  a  few  days  ago,  "If 
we  had  waited  for  good  roads  before  con- 
solidating, we  should  have  had  neither 
schools  nor  the  roads."  Farming  itself 
waits  on  education,  and  yet  the  more  rapid 
the  advancement  in  farming,  the  more  rapid 
will  be  the  advancement  in  education. 

Acknowledgment. — From  an  address  dplivered 
before  the  Department  of  Rural  Education,  National 
Education  Association,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  July  8, 
1920. 
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TRACTORS 

Snow  Removal,   Hauling,  City 
Grading  and  Road  Making 

Every  winter  the  question  of  snow       road  surface;  instantly  turns  within 
removal  is  of  vital  importance  to  city       its    own    length.      Bu^lt    to    military 
officials,  park  commissioners,  and  in-       standards  it  operates  day  and  night 
dustrial  plants.     The  solution  to  the       if  necessary,  no  matter  how  low  the 
whole  problem  is  in  getting  to  work       temperature. 

when   the   snow   storm   commences,                                                        .        .          ,  ■       . 
and  being  able  to  clear  the  snow  fast-           Holt  engmeers  have  developed  high- 
er than  it  falls  or  drifts.                                  ly  effective  types  of  snow  plows  thus 

providing   a    complete    "Caterpillar" 

The    "Caterpillar"    Tractor    is    the       snow  removal  outfit . 
one  successful  power  method  for  re- 
moving snow  from  city  streets  and            Investigate    the    "Caterpillar"     at 
country   highways.       It    meets    every       this    time    in    preparedness    against 
need  for  a   highly  effective  machine       snow    blockades    during    the    winter 
capable  of  bucking  snow  drifts,  ice,       months.  Holt  engineers  are  equipped 
sleet,  working  fast  and  at  a  minimum       to  give  thorough   cooperation  in  all 
cost.                                                                           municipal    snow   removal    and    road 

building  problems. 

The  "Caterpillar"  is  powerful,  fast 
and  active.      It  works  in  crowded  city            Our     booklet      "Caterpillar"     Per- 
streets,   does   not  damage  the  finest       formance  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Incorporated 

Peoria,  111. — Stockton,  Cal. — Spokane,  Wash. 
50  Church  St.,  New  York 

When  wriring  to  Advertisers  please  mention  Th«  Aiiesican  City. 
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Municipal  Finance 

BONDING  ACCOUNTING  TAXATION 


Municipal  Budget  Standards 


THERE  are  two  outstanding  purposes 
to  be  achieved  through  a  municipal 
budget.  In  the  first  place,  the  budget 
is  the  sailing  chart  for  the  administration. 
It  is  a  plan  of  campaign  drawn  up  for  the 
approval  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  by  those  who  must  carry  on  the 
city  government.  In  the  second  place,  the 
budget  is  a  document  of  public  information. 
It  is  the  most  important  single  statement 
laid  before  the  public  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, because  its  central  feature  is  the 
plan  of  action  of  the  administration,  re- 
flecting in  financial  terms  the  services  to  be 
rendered  by  the  city  and  the  financial  bur- 
dens to  be  laid  upon  the  city. 

The  Budget  as  a  Means  of  Public  Education 

The  second  outstanding  purpose  of  a 
municipal  budget  is  public  education.  Our 
whole  system  of  government  is  based  on 
the  l^elief  that  the  people  can  govern  them- 
selves better  than  anyone  else  can  govern 
them.  It  is  clear  that  the  success  of  our 
experiment  in  democracy  depends  in  the 
long  run  upon  the  intelligent  interest  of  the 
people  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Now 
that  our  cities  have  become  large  and  the 
public  business  extensive  and  complicated, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  government  to  take 
active  steps  to  keep  the  public  informed. 
The  city  budget  can  and  should  be  one  of 
the  chief  means  of  arousing  public  interest 
and  extending  public  knowledge  about  the 
affairs  of  city  government. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  make  the  city  bud- 
get understandable  by  the  average  citizen. 
In  approaching  this  task,  the  first  thing  to 
be  remembered  is  that  there  is  nothing  more 
])ewildering  and  uninteresting  than  columns 
and  pages  of  figures.  Therefore,  as  part  of 
the  budget,  there  must  be  a  brief  running 
story  that  explains  the  important  features 
of  the  budget  plan  so  that  anyone  can  un- 
derstand it.  This  must  be  followed  by  a 
comparatively    few    summarized    financial 


statements  showing  the  budget  plan  in  its 
relation  to  past  operations  and  to  future 
tax  levies.  In  support  of  the  running  story 
of  the  budget  and  the  summary  statements, 
there  should  be  presented  the  detailed  esti- 
mates, the  fund  and  debt  statements,  and 
the  proposed  text  of  appropriation  and  rev- 
enue measures. 

The  sporting  page  of  any  newspaper  pre- 
sents a  suggestive  model  for  a  city  budget. 
Take  the  leading  baseball  story.  You  will 
find  a  live  text  story  of  the  high  spots  of 
the  game  supported  by  the  detailed  box 
score.  Take  the  reports  of  a  great  football 
game.  You  will  find  a  thrilling  text  story 
with  a  graphical  presentation  of  the  game 
and  a  number  of  pictures  of  the  crucial 
moments  supported  by  the  line-up  and  the 
score  by  quarters,  and  this  in  turn  by  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  individual  plays.  We  have 
talked  of  improving  our  governmental  pro- 
cesses by  following  English  models  and 
German  models  and  by  adopting  the  meth- 
ods of  big  business.  Certainly  in  the  effort 
to  make  our  budgets  interesting  we  must 
follow  the  suggestions  of  the  American 
journalist. 

In  all  of  our  cities  the  budget  with  its 
detailed  supporting  estimates  should  be  pub- 
lished for  distribution.  A  carefully  pre- 
pared release  should  be  drawn  up  for  the 
papers,  and  interviews  should  be  given  to 
press  representatives. 

Before  presentation  of  the  budget  plan 
to  the  legislative  body  for  final  adoption,  a 
public  hearing  should  be  held.  Responsible 
members  of  the  administration  should  also 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to 
explain  the  budget  to  the  citizens  in  meet- 
ings of  their  regular  civic,  commercial, 
social  and  religious  organizations. 

There  is  one  more  method  of  "putting 
the  budget  across"  that  should  be  mentioned, 
and  that  is  the  budget  exhibit.  Through 
such  an  exhibit  in  a  temporarily  vacant 
store  or  in  the  concourse  of  the  city  hall, 
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hich  typo  ^  Culvert 
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"l^/^E  make  the  Half-Roimd  type  of  culvert  from 
"Genuine  Open  Hearth  Iron"  and  they  can  be 
readily  used  when  the  fill  is  not  sufficiently  heavy  to 
permit  the  use  of  the  right  size  of  round  riveted  pipe 
for  the  capacity  needed.  The  bottom  sections  can  be 
had  in  lengths  of  6,  8  &  10  feet,  thereby  giving  a 
more  rigid  culvert  than  if  the  bottom  were  made 
of  shorter  sections.  The  top  sections  on  the  other 
hand  are  made  in  multiples  of  two  feet. 


HALF  ROUND 
CULVERTS 
ARE  JUST 
THE  THING 
FOR  CITY  OR 
TOWN    USE 
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r>  OUND  Riveted  Full  Circle  Corrugated  Metal 
■*-^  Culverts  have  come  into  almost  universal 
use  all  over  the  country.  Their  value  is  well  under- 
stood for  general  use  on  main  highways;  they  are 
the  best  and  are  invaluable  on  secondary  roads 
where  the  service  demanded  is  much  greater. 
Corrugated  metal  culverts  made  of  any  grade  of 
material,  are  much  more  easily  handled  and  in- 
stalled than  any  other  form  of  culvert  construc- 
tion; but  where  permanency  has  to  be  considered, 
it  is  well  to  have  them  of  the  best  grade  galvanized 
iron  sheets  that  are  on  the  market.  Our  "Genu- 
ine Open  Hearth  Iron"  is  the  best.  Send  us  your 
address  so  we  can  send  you  further  particulars. 
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the  administration  can  present  through  wall 
charts  and  through  other  concrete  methods 
a  large  part  of  the  outstanding  information 
of  the  budget.  The  dry-as-dust  figures  can 
be  converted  into  real  pictures  and  objects 
which  will  serve  to  attract  and  enlighten 
public    interest   in   budget   problems. 

Prerequisites  of  Planning  and  Control 
Through  the  Budget 

The  budget  as  a  means  of  planning  and 
control  rests  upon  many  factors.  There 
cannot  be  a  satisfactory  budget  system  un- 
less the  municipal  government  itself  is  or- 
ganized so  as  to  make  planning  possible. 
A  unified  plan  for  the  administration  of 
the  city  government  cannot  be  made  by  a 
series  of  independent  governmental  agen- 
cies. There  must  be  a  central  executive 
with  power  to  draw  up  a  plan  determining 
the  proportionate  emphasis  to  be  laid  upon 
the  various  governmental  services.  Our 
cities  must  have  health  service,  schools, 
water,  sewers,  waste  disposal,  police  and 
fire  protection  and  the  many  other  neces- 
sities of  civilized  urban  life.  We  must  have 
these  things  in  proportion,  and  proportion 
demands  a  single  plan  which  will  include 
all  services.  It  has  already  been  recognized 
in  the  cities  of  the  state  of  New  York  that 
the  preparation  of  the  budget  should  be  en- 
trusted to  the  chief  executive.  We  have 
already  applied  in  our  cities,  though  not 
yet  in  our  state  government,  the  sound  prin- 
ciple expressed  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
1788  when  he  stated:  "The  preparation  of 
the  plans  of  finance  falls  peculiarly  within 
the  province  of  the  executive  department." 
The  organization  of  the  city  government 
under  a  single  responsible  executive  author- 
ity is  a  prerequisite  of  an  efifective  budget 
system. 

A  second  requirement  of  a  sound  budget 
system  is  freedom  in  planning.  There  can 
be  no  real  budget  planning,  no  planning 
that  is  of  constructive  value,  in  a  city  in 
which  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  use 
of  the  cities'  funds  or  upon  the  amount  of 
tax  which  can  be  raised  have  been  out- 
grown. The  creation  by  statute  law  of  spe- 
cific restricted  funds  for  each  and  every 
municipal  activity  has  served  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  administration  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  its  efforts  are  diverted  from  care- 
ful budget  making  to  a  policy  of  arbitrary 
allowances  or  to  a  scheming  endeavor  to 
find  methods  of  evasion.     It  is  clearly  im- 


possible   to    ask   a    city   administration   tO-^ 
draw  up  a  sailing  chart  when  the  helm  is 
tied  fast  with  charter  restrictions. 

A  third  requirement  of  a  sound  budget 
is  that  the  budget  must  be  complete.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  an  adequate  plan  unless 
all  the  factors  are  considered  together.  Each 
of  the  services  and  projects  to  be  financed 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  all  the 
other  services  and  projects,  and  the  need 
for  funds  must  be  balanced  over  against 
the  available  revenues,  taxes  and  loans. 
When  any  of  these  elements  are  omitted 
from  the  budget,  the  budget  becomes  a  par- 
tial plan  and  as  such  is  only  partially  satis- 
factory. 

A  further  requirement  is  a  complete  and 
modern  system  of  accounting.  It  is  im- 
possible to  plan  for  the  future  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  without  accurate  accounts  the 
municipal  executive  cannot  know  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  city  and  the  financial 
results  of  past  operations.  It  is  also  through 
accounts,  primarily,  that  budget  control  is 
exercised. 

The  standardization  of  supplies  and  the 
correlative  classification  of  personal  serv- 
ices and  standardization  of  salaries  are  es- 
sential in  a  sound  budget  system.  Sound 
planning  involves  a  consistent  salary  policy 
throughout  the  entire  municipal  administra- 
tion. It  demands  that  clerks  who  are  doing 
the  same  grade  of  work  with  the  same 
loyalty  and  efficiency  in  the  various  depart- 
ments shall  be  paid  the  same  salaries  and 
shall  receive  similar  increments.  The  bud- 
get must  reflect  the  salary  policy  and  the 
supply  standards  of  the  city  administration. 
If  the  administration  has  no  well-thought- 
out  plan  along  either  line,  its  budget  will 
fall  short  of  being  a  completely  worked-out 
plan  for  the  city  government.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  salary  and  supply  standards 
cannot  be  prepared,  considered  and  adopted 
in  the  necessary  rush  of  budget  preparation, 
and  because  such  standards  need  not  be  al- 
tered extensively  from  )'ear  to  year,  their 
forrnulation  and  adoption  may  be  regarded 
as  a  prerequisite  of  a  sound  budget  system. 

The  preparation  of  a  municipal  budget 
is  no  simple  task.  Even  the  smaller  cities 
burn  the  midnight  oil  in  jamming  through 
the  necessary  work.  'There  are  estimates  to 
be  collected,  corrected  and  tabulated,  hur- 
ried conferences  with  department  heads  to  _ 
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Otterson  Auto-Eductoi 
Cleans  Catch  Basins 

Saves  Time-Money-Lrabor 


The  Otterson  Auto-Eductors  are  saving 
cities  now  using  them : — 

Canton,  Ohio,   i  machine 
Danbury,  Conn.,  i  machine 
Seattle.  Wash,,  i  machine 
Portland,  Ore.,  i  machine 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  i  machine 
Chicago,  111.,  I  machine 
Chicago,  111.,    repeat  order,  6  machines 
Chicago  Park  Board,  i  machine 

1917  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  2  machines 

1 918  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  repeat  order,  2 
machines.  Repeat  i  machine  in  1920 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  i  machine 
Indianapolis.     Ind.,     repeat     order, 

I  machine 
Louisville,  Ky.,  i  machine 
Louisville,  Ky.,  repeat  order,  i  ma- 
chine 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  i  machine 


thousands  of  dollars  yearly  to  the  followini 

Newark,  N.  J.,  i  machine 

Akron,  Ohio,  i  machine 

Albany,  N.  Y,,  i  machine 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  i  machine 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  i  machine 

Providence.  R.  I.,  i  machine 

Providence,  R.  I.,  repeat  order,  i  ma- 
chine 

Richmond,  Va.,  i  machine 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  i  machine 

Bridgeport,      Conn.,      repeat     order. 
I  machine  1920 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  i  machine 
U.  S.  Army  Camps: 

Camp  Meade 

Camp  Gordon 

Camp  Lee 

Honolulu.  H.  I. 


Efficient,  economical  and  sanitary  in  operation.     Cleans  catch  basins  in  from  four  to 

twenty  minutes : 

BQuIpment   mountecl   on   any  J5-TOIV 
Chassis   of   suitable   standard   nnalce. 

THE  OTTERSON  AUTO-EDUCTOR  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 
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be  held,  committee  meetings  to  be  attended, 
financial  statements  to  be  prepared,  printer's 
proof  to  be  read,  difficult  problems  to  be 
settled,  differences  of  opinion  to  be  recon- 
ciled, and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things 
to  be  attended  to  that  no  one  would  think 
of  unless  he  had  taken  a  hand  in  the  actual 
preparation  of  a  budget.  In  some  cities 
the  time  allowed  by  charter  is  far  too  short. 
In  others,  the  first  steps  are  taken  so  long 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  estimates  are  made,  that  is  is  im- 
possible to  make  valid  plans.  In  still  other 
cities  the  budget  is  not  completed  until  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  for  the 
first  months  the  government  continues  with- 
out an  authorized  plan  of  administration ; 
and,  as  Controller  Evens  has  observed,  the 
collection  of  taxes  is  so  delayed  that  the 
city  is  driven  to  financing  itself  with  tem- 
porary loans,  the  interest  cost  of  which  in 
this  state  amounts  to  from  three  to  four 
million  dollars  a  year.  The  budget  cannot 
be  a  well-considered  plan  nor  an  adequate 
means  of  control  unless  the  municipal  finan- 
cial calendar  is  set  up  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  budget. 

The  municipal  budget  becomes  a  means 
of  control  only  on  ratification  by  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  city.  This  ratification  is 
expressed  in  the  appropriation  acts,  in  the 
tax  levy  and  in  the  other  revenue  and  bor- 
rowing measures.  In  order  to  guard 
again.st  the  undue  restriction  of  the  execu- 
tive, lump-sum  appropriations  should  be 
made  wherever  complete  executive  respon- 
sibility is  fixed.  The  determination  of  tax. 
revenue  and  borrowing  measures  should  co- 
incide with  the  determination  of  appropria- 
tion measures.  These  measures  embody  the 
outlines  of  the  budget  plan  and  should 
therefore  be  considered  and  adopted  or 
amended  as  a  unit. 

The  budget  as  reflected  in  appropriation 
and  revenue  measures  cannot  be  a  control- 
ling plan  unless  it  is  made  binding  upon  the 
administration.  If  the  policies  laid  down 
in  the  budget  may  be  altered  from  time  to 
time  at  the  whim  of  the  administration,  if 
appropriations  may  be  increased  freely,  if 
surplus  revenues  may  be  expended  at  will, 
the  budget  becomes  a  farce.  There  is  little 
value  in  going  through  the  motions  of  pre- 
paring and  adopting  a  municipal  budget, 
unless  the  budget  becomes  a  binding  plan. 
While  appropriations  must  not  be  so  highly 
segregated  as  to  cripple  efficient  administra- 


tion, and  while  there  must  be  a  method  of 
meeting  genuine  emergencies,  it  is  essential 
that  the  city  budget  shall  be  a  fixed  and 
final  plan  of  administration. 

The  execution  of  the  budget — the  ex- 
penditure of  the  city's  funds,  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  and  the  negotia- 
tion of  loans  in  accordance  with  the  appro- 
priation ordinance  and  the  finance  meas- 
ure.s — must  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  be  left 
to  the  executive.  In  order  that  the  execu- 
tive may  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
budget  plan,  there  must  be  a  financial  officer 
independent  of  the  executive  and  respon- 
sible for  the  current  audit  of  all  accounts 
and  financial  tran.sactions.  The  budget  can- 
not he  made  a  means  of  effective  control 
unless  an  independent  audit  is  provided. 

To  sum  up  the  conditions  mentioned  as 
essential  to  make  the  budget  an  adequate 
means  of  planning  and  control : 

T.  There  must  be  a  single  executive  au- 
thority. 

2.  The  city  administration  must  have  free- 

dom in  planning. 

3.  The  budget  must  be  a  complete  plan. 

4.  There  must  be  a  modern  system  of  ac- 

counting. 

5.  Salary  and   supply  standards  are  neces- 

sary. 

6.  The    financial    calendar    must    meet    the 

needs  of  the  budget. 

7.  There  must  be  legislative  ratification   of 

the  budget  as  a  unit. 
S.     The  ratified  budget  must  be  a  controlling 

instrument. 
9.     There  nnist  be  an  indcnendent  audit  of 

the  execution  of  the  budget. 

To  summarize  the  essential  methods  of 
making  the  budget  a  more  adequate  means 
of  public  information,  we  may  say: 

T.  The  budget  must  contain  a  lirief  text 
story  explaining  the  budget  and  call- 
ing attention  to  the  questions  of 
chief  public  interest  in  addition  to 
the  brief  financial  summary  and  the 
detailed  supporting  data. 

2.  The  budget  should  be  published  for  pub- 

lic distribution. 

3.  No    effort    to    secure    publicity    for    the 

budget,  whether  through  the  press 
or  through  public  gatherings,  should 
be  overlooked. 

4.  There  should  be  a  public  hearing  on  the 

budget. 

5.  A  budget  exhibit  should  be  held  by  the 

city  administration. 

LUTTIER    H.    GULICK, 
New  York  Bureau  of  ]\[unicipal  Research;  Special 
Counsel,    Special    Joint    Committee    on    Taxa- 
tion   and     Retrenchment    of    the     New    York 
State   Legislature. 

AcKNOWLEnCMENT. — From  an  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  New  York  .State  Conference  of  Afayors  and 
Other  City  Officials  at  Jamestown.  N.  Y..  July  7,  1920. 
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The  purchase  of  a  P  &  H  Trenching  Unit  is  a 
terse  answer  to  the  question  of  city  trencliing. 

On  city  streets  where  work  must  be  done  with 
uniformity,  and  dispatch,  the  P  &  H  combination 
— ^Excavator,  Backfiller,  and  Tamper — ^is  the 
logical  equipment  for  the  job. 

Excavating:  steady  and  fast  with  none  of 
the  irregularity  and  time  consumption  of  htmian 
labor  and  at  a  cost  that  shows  big  in  net  savings. 

Backfilling:  getting  the  backfill  back,  and  out 
of  the  way  of  traffic,  in  a  hurry,  and  on  one  man's 
time. 


POWER.  TRACTION 
PfifH    TAMPE-R, 

Real  facts  and  figures  on  P  &  H  Excavating 
Equipment  are  waiting  for  you,  let  us  give  some 
interesting  and  valuable  data, — send  for  Bulle- 
tin X  and  Bulletin  IX. 

Pawling  Se  Harnischfeger  Go. 


Tamping:  Finishing  up  a  good  job  by  ram- 
ming the  backfill  back  to  stay  and  with  no  danger 
of  settling  pavement  later. 

'*You  see  them  Wherever  you  got  And  they  go  'i^herever  you  see  them 
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Ne\vs  and  Ideas  for  Commercial 
and  Civic  Organizations 


Tying  the  Home  to  the 
Cominunity 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. — Emphasizing  the 
common  tie  of  neighborhood  betterment  and 
the  promotion  of  wholesome  democratic 
social  life  brings  the  people  within  a  com- 
munity more  closely  together  and  develops 
mere  residents  into  real  citizens.  Realizing 
that  Wichita  Falls  in  its  new  era  of  growth 
in  population  is  made  up  largely  of  new- 
comers, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  en- 
deavoring to  tie  the  families  throughout  the 
city  definitely  to  the  community  through  the 
formation  of  block  organizations  and  "block 
parties." 

The  discovery  of  oil  in  Wichita  County 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  city's  increase 
in  population  from  8,500  in  1910  to  ap- 
proximately 45,000  in  1920.  Naturally,  the 
advent  of  so  many  newcomers  brought  about 
a  social  condition  which  was  both  gratify- 
ing to  the  statistical  department  and  ex- 
asperating to  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  impossible  to 
hold  a  family  whole-heartedly  unless  some 
sort  of  claim  upon  the  home,  including  the 
wife  and  mother  and  the  children,  is  estab- 
lished. The  fact  that  the  head  of  the  family 
has  a  good  business  connection  down-town 
•does  not  make  citizens  of  the  entire  family. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  decided  to 
Ijring  the  residents  together  in  an  old- 
fashioned  town  hall  convention.  Letters  of 
invitation  were  sent  to  the  names  on  the 
Chamber's  membership  list,  and  to  a  mail- 
ing list  made  up  from  the  city  directory  and 
the  telephone  directory.  The  meeting  was 
also  advertised  in  the  daily  papers.  The 
keynote  of  this  foregathering  was  "more 
neighborliness."  It  apparently  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  every  heart,  and  the  spon- 
taneous expressions  of  approval  that  came 
from  the  crowd  indicated  that  human  be- 
ings desire,  above  all  else,  pleasant  asso- 
ciations with  their  fellows.  One  man  stated 
that  he  had  attended  church  many  times 
during  his  two  years'  residence  in  the  city 


and  that  he  had  made  only  one  or  two 
friends,  "i  know  only  four  people  in  this 
audience,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  my  fault  or  yours,  but  I  want  to  know 
you.  I  was  a  citizen  of  the  town  I  came 
from.  I  took  part  in  lodge  and  church, 
school  and  chamber  of  commerce  affairs. 
I  do  not  want  merely  to  live  in 
Wichita  Falls.  I  want  to  be  a  citizen.  I 
am  with  you  in  this  new  movement." 

One  speaker  related  the  story  of  Henry 
Grady,  the  Georgia  orator,  who  told  that 
on  one  occasion  he  and  his  wife  were  living 
in  a  New  York  apartment  for  several  weeks. 
One  morning  he  saw  a  doctor  coming  out 
of  the  house  from  one  of  the  upper  floors. 
In  his  small-town  Southern  way,  trying  to 
be  neighborly,  he  stopped  the  doctor  and 
said,  "Doc,  is  someone  sick  here?"     The 
doctor  looked  at  him  as  if  he  thought  he 
was  a  strange  animal,  and  said  briefly  that 
a  man  was  sick  but  that  he  did  not  know 
who  he  was  or  anything  about  him.    After 
considering  with  his  wife  whether  or  not 
they  ought  to  go  in  and  sit  up  with  the  sick 
man,  as  was  the  custom  in  a  little  town,  he 
felt  the  coldness  and  lack  of  neighborliness 
and   decided   that   in   the  community   into 
which  he  had  moved  it  was  not  the  custom 
to  do  that  sort  of  thing.    A  few  days  later 
a  coffin  was  brought  down-stairs  and  borne 
away,  with  one  or  two  vehicles  attending. 
Grady    accosted   one    of   his    fellow    cliff- 
dwellers   and   asked   him   if   someone  was 
dead  in  the  house.    The  other  man,  a  typ- 
ical city  dweller,  said  he  supposed  so,  as 
there  was  a  hearse  out  in  front,  but  he  had 
never   met   the    family    up-stairs,    did   not 
know  who   they   were   or   anything   about 
them.    Grady  asked  if  he  intended  to  go  to 
the  funeral.    He  said  no.    Grady's  naturally 
friendly   heart   was   appalled   at   this   lack 
of  neighborliness.     He  went  back   to   his 
apartment  and  said,  "Annie,  let's  go  back  to 
Georgia   where  they  know  when  you  get 
sick  and  care  when  you  die." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  New  York  is 
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"  The  Slide  for  Life" 

Remember  when  you  played  Conquer  Leader,  the  daring  "Slide  for  Life" — 
down  the  side  of  a  hay-stack,  maybe?  Remember  the  zest  you  developed  for 
playing  the  game,  the  ambition  to  outstrip  your  playmates,  the  courage  to 
see  things  through  to  a  finish? 

Perhaps  the  children  in  your  city  cannot  have  hay-stacks  to  slide  down.  But 
they  can  have  playgrounds;  playgrounds  fitted  with  the  most  modern  and 
scientific  play  tools  yet  produced,  where  they  can  make  their  "Slide  for  Life" 
— build  courage,  ambition,  and  the  desire  to  win — just  as  you  did  years  ago. 


PUYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 


For  fifty  years  the  Medart  Company  has  manufactured  and  perfected  gj'm- 
nasium  apparatus  for  vigorous  men — an  experience  that  has  particularly  fitted 
it  for  the  leadership  it  has  always  maintained  in  the  playground  movement 
and  in  the  development  of  playground  equipment  best  suited  to  withstand 
the  severe  use  and  abuse  of  the  children. 

Catalogue  "L"  fully  describes  Medart  Playground,  Swimming  Pool,  Gymnasium 
and  Locker  Room  Equipment.  Contains  valuable  suggestions  for  playground 
installations.     It  will  be  sent  gladly  to  anyone  requesting  it  on  their  letterhead. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  COMPANY 

Potomac  &  DeKalb  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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not  alone  in  this  class.  There  is  too  much 
of  this  spirit  in  all  our  American  cities,  and 
it  was  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  make  the  com- 
munity a  better  place  in  which  to  live  that 
this  body  undertook  the  block  organization 
for  neighborliness  and  for  civic  improve- 
ment. 

At  the  first  meeting  referred  to,  the  town 
was  divided  into  twelve  districts.  A  dis- 
trict convention  was  called  in  each  of  the 
districts  and  advertised  through  the  news- 
papers and  by  means  of  letters  sent  out  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Speakers  were 
coached  to  present  the  idea  of  neighborli- 
ness and  civic  improvement.  A  district 
chairman  was  elected  at  each  convention, 
and  an  organization  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  idea  back  to  the  blocks. 
The  people  in  the  blocks  were  invited  to 
meet  in  block  parties  at  the  homes  desig- 
nated by  the  chairman  of  the  district.  At 
the  block  meetings,  block  chairmen  and 
secretaries  were  elected. 

The  district  chairmen  are  members  of  the 
senate  of  the  Community  Forum;  the  block 
chairmen  are  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  Community  Forum. 
The  Forum's  general  meetings  are  held  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Aside  from  promoting  social  life  and 
neighborliness,  the  Forum  provides  an  effi- 
cient piece  of  machinery  by  which  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  can  communicate 
with  every  home  in  the  city  on  short  notice 
and  enlist  all  the  people  in  any  movement 
for  the  good  of  the  community. 

The  central  committee  having  charge  of 
the  work  was  the  City  Betterment  and 
Beautification  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  committee  laid  down  very 
few  rules  and  regulations,  believing  that 
any  group  of  American  citizens  when  gath- 
ered together  will  find  their  own  best  means 


of  enjoyment  and  progress.  As  a  result, 
these  block  parties  have  taken  various  turns 
in  dififerent  parts  of  the  city.  As  summer 
came  on,  the  meetings  were  held  on  the 
lawns.  Recently  Community  Service,  Inc.. 
sent  a  representative  here  to  assist  us,  and 
many  features  of  the  work  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  block  organizations. 

The  movement  has  become  very  popular 
and  appears  to  be  solving  one  of  the  great 
basic  problems  in  many  cities:  that  is,  it  is 
making  the  people  feel  that  the  town  be- 
longs to  them  and  that  they  belong  to  the 
town ;  that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform  as 
citizens ;  and  that  citizenship  is  not  only  the 
making  of  a  living  but  includes  the  making 
of  a  life. 

HUBERT  M.   HARRISON, 

Secretary,  Wichita  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Columbia  Basin  Reclamation 
Project 

Spokane,  Wash. — For  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  Portland.  Seattle, Tacoma  and 
Spokane  have  come  together  on  common 
ground  and  joined  hands  in  a  common  is- 
sue. The  competition  for  trade  territory 
among  these  busy,  ambitious  Pacific-North- 
western communities  is  of  more  or  less  com- 
mon knowledge.  The  issue  in  which  they 
have  joined  hands  is  the  Columbia  Basin 
project,  that  vast  reclamation  undertaking 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  nearly  two 
million  acres  of  arid  and  semi-arid  land  in 
central  \\'ashington  blossom  like  a  garden. 

The  Columbia  Basin  project  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  investigations  conducted  by 
state  and  federal  engineers  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  They  ascertained  by  soil  sur- 
veys that  no  lands  in  the  United  States  are 
more  fertile  than  these,  and  proved  that  in 
the  magnificent  stretches  of  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  there  is  an  enormous  storage  and 
catch-basin  amply  sufficient  for  all  require- 
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Aeroplane  view  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


How  Los  Angeles  Figured  Land  Values 

On  400, 000  Parcels  of  Real  Estate 


^   I   ^riE    most    impressive    testimony    to   the 

I       practical  value  of  the  Monroe  Calculating 

A      Machine  in  your  field  is  the  experience  of 

the  Joint  Bureau  of  Appraisal,   Los  Angeles, 

California. 

TTiat  progressive  community  faced  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  computing  land  values  on 
400,000  separate  parcels  of  real  estate. 
Some  job!  But  the  Monroe  did  the  trick.  It 
simplified  the  work  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
highly  pleased  Superintendent  enthusiastically 
writes: 

"The  work  of  computing  land  values  for  the 
City  and  County  Assessors  marks  an  un- 
doubted triumph  in  the  application  and  use 
of  the  Monroe.  Without  it,  we  never  would 
have  made  the  record  of  handling  such  a  mass 


of  detail  calculations.  The  most  striking  feature 
was  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  men  who 
have  never  used  such  machines  before  became 
quite  proficient  in  a  few  days." 
What  the  Monroe  has  done  for  Los  Angeles, 
it  is  doing  in  a  proportionate  degree  for  many 
other  state,  county  and  city  governments — 
in  the  Tax  Commissioner's  office.  Construction 
Department,  Engineering  Department,  Water 
Department  and  other  offices  once  burdened 
with  a  whole  lot  of  bothersome  calculations. 
And  what  the  Monroe  is  doing  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  it  can  do  for  you.  Would  you  like 
to  have  a  demonstrator  call  and  prove  it  to  you 
— in  your  own  office — on  your  own  work? 
The  coupon  below  is  his  invitation.  Send  it 
today. 


ONROE 


Calculatim 


I    78 
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ments  under  the  most  exacting  conditions 
imaginable. 

The  climate,  altitude  and  drainage  slope 
in  this  section  all  lend  themselves  to  maxi- 
mum results  from  intensive  cultivation 
upon  the  completion  of  the  enterprise. 
Three  transcontinental  railroads  cross  the 
area  to  be  reclaimed;  there  are  splendid 
roads  intersecting  it  in  all  directions,  and 
settlement  and  agriculture  reach  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  district. 

E.  F.  Blaine,  a  Seattle  resident  of  vision, 
revived  the  idea  a  few  years  ago  at  a  con- 
ference with  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  pointed  his  argument  with  the 
astonishing  results  that  had  been  secured 
in  the  Yakima  project,  of  which  he  was  the 
father.  Mr.  Blaine  said  that  what  was 
gained  in  the  Yakima  undertaking — a  re- 
turn of  more  than  $50,000,000  annually  from 
an  area  of  300,000  acres — could  be  dupli- 
cated six-fold  in  the  Columbia  Basin.  The 
suggestion  fell  on  fallow  ground,  until  the 
war  came  with  its  unprecedented  demands, 
and  the  nation  was  found  to  be  but  a  few 
strides  ahead  of  a  general  shortage  of  food. 
The  necessity  for  action  then  brought  to 
mind  Mr.  Blaine's  suggestion. 

The  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  took 
the  initial  steps  this  time.  Ultimately  an 
appropriation  was  secured  from  the  State 
Legislature,  with  a  commission  charged  to 
determine  the  possibilities  of  the  proposal. 
The  federal  reclamation  authorities'  in- 
terest was  secured,  and  the  work  has  pro- 
ceeded. The  preliminaries  have  been  ac- 
complished, and  now  the  executive  factors 
remain  to  be  dealt  with.  To  forward  these, 
the  cities  of  Seattle,  Portland,  Tacoma  and 
Spokane,  as  said  before,  have  joined  forces. 
Their  leading  business  men  have  put  their 
heads  together,  and  the  organized  business 
interests  are  solidly  cemented  in  the  de- 
termination to  alter  the  status  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project  from  promise  to  ac- 
complishment. 

The  united  effort  of  the  four  cities  has 
crystallized  into  a  weekly  committee  meet- 
ing participated  in  by  all  of  them.  Some 
members  travel  350  miles  and  back  to  at- 
tend these  sessions,  but  are  always  in  at- 
tendance. The  next  big  event  scheduled 
in  behalf  of  the  project  is  the  great  North- 
western Irrigation  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Seattle  September  16-17. 

Aside  from  the  great  contribution  to  the 
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prosperity  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  nation,  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
gives  every  indication  of  teaching  a  lasting^ 
lesson  in  interstate  and  intercity  coopera- 
tion and  coordination. 

MAJOR  R.  A.  LAIRD. 
Publicity    Secretary,    Spokane   Chamber   of   Com- 
merce. 

Minot  Association  of  Commerce 
Enlarges  Quarters 

MiNOT,  N.  Dak. — The  rapid  growth  of 
the  Association  of  Commerce  of  Minot, 
N.  Dak.,  has  necessitated  the  leasing  of  the 
entire  second  floor  of  one  of  Minot's  office 
buildings.  Remodeling  is  already  in  prog- 
ress. The  immediate  cause  for  expansion 
is  the  addition  of  a  Traffic  Department,, 
which  opened  for  business  this  spring. 
There  has  also  been  a  demand  for 
membership  meetings  of  the  Association  at 
stated  intervals,  and  the  assembly  room  was 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  present  mem- 
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BUBBLING 
FOUNTAINS 


Rundle-S  pence 


lU 


CLEANLINESS 
SUPREME 

IN 

BUBBLING 
FOUNTAINS 


For  convenience  and  cleanliness 
in  drinking  the  stream  of  min- 
imum slant  that  insured  all  the 
water  falling  to  one  side  is  an 
improvement  over  both  the  ver- 
tical type  and  the  streams  slant- 
ing from  30  to  SO  degrees  for  it 
cannot  draw  the  falling  water 
back  into  the  ascending  column 
and  yet  it  possesses  the  copious 
drinking  feature  of  the  vertical 
stream  and  eliminates  the  in- 
convenience of  the  stream  of 
decided   slant. 

The  Complete  Safety  and  Convenience  of  ''Vertico^Slant"  Fountains 

The  slight  angle  of  the  "Vertico-Slant"  fountain  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  special 
valve  for  drawing  water  to  fill  a  glass  or  cup  as  an  individual  drinking  cup  may  be 
readily  filled  as  from  a  faucet. 

Finger  contamination  is  practically  eliminated,  as  the  nozzle  as  located  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  recess  protected  by  a  wall  on  either  side,  discourages  the  attempt. 
This  feature  makes  it  possible  to  dispense  with  a  protective  shield  as  is 
necessary  with  many  slanting  jet  fountains.  The  "Vertico-Slant"  is  so  built 
that  the  nozzle  cannot  be  touched  with  the  lips.  The  free  and  open  construction 
of  the  fountain  offers  no  harboring  place  for  germ  life.  By  dispensing  with  the 
detachable  drinking  heads  featured  by  some  manufacturers  and  making  the  fit- 
tings so  they  can  be  removed  only  by  one  equipped  with  the  necessary  tools, 
tampering  and  pilfering  are  prevented. 

Tlie  "Vertico-Slant"  Fountain  Overcomes  All  Objections 

All  "Vertico-Slant"  Fountains  are  made  with  extra  heavy  vitreous  china  bowls, 
glazed  inside  and  outside,  sufficiently  heavy  to  withstand  abuse  and,  if  chipped, 
will  not  show  a  rusty  surface  as  is  the  case  with  enameled  iron. 

An  essential  element  in  the  successful  operation  of  drinking  fountains  is  a  uniform 
pressure  and  where  there  is  a  great  variation,  it  is  necessary  that  an  approved 
type  of  water  pressure  regulator  be  used. 

Full  descriptive  literature  and  a  copy  of  our  1920  bubbling  fountain  catalog 
will  be  sent  to  any  city  officials  or  industrial  plants  interested,  upon  request. 

RUNDLE-SPENCE  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Mir.WAUKEE  WISCONSIN 
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bership.  The  new  assembly  room  will  be 
built  out  of  the  two  assembly  rooms  now 
used  by  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Associa- 
tion. It  will  be  45  by  45  feet,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  nearly  the  entire  membership 
can  be  accommodated  at  dinners.  When 
the  hall  is  completed,  a  stage  and  dressing- 
room  will  be  added  at  one  end,  and  a  kitchen 
will  be  equipped.  The  rest  of  the  floor  will 
be  occupied  by  the  administrative  offices  of 


the  Association,  and  by  the  Traffic  Depart- 
ment. 

Four  years  ago  the  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  was  conducted  in  two 
small  rooms.  When  the  new  plans  of  the 
Association  are  matured,  the  organization 
will  occupy  a  space  50  by  130  feet,  all  de- 
voted to  the  business  of  building  up  Minot 
and  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 

WILL  E.  HOLBEIN'. 
Secretary,  Minot  Association  of  Commerce. 


A  Phase  of  Public  Safety 

By  Pierce  Atwater 

Secretary,  Civic  Division,  Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PRACTICALLY  every  active  chamber 
of  commerce  is  obliged  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  accident  preven- 
tion. Automobile  and  other  vehicular  traf- 
fic is  admittedly  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  accidents.  The  police  department  at- 
tempts to  regulate  traffic  and  enforce  care- 
ful driving.  The  official  traffic  force,  how- 
ever, is  of  such  small  size  that  it  can  cor- 
rect only  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  the 
traffic  ordinance.  Because  of  the  limited 
funds  appropriated  for  nearly  every  police 
department,  as  well  as  the  inadequate  per- 
sonnel of  the  traffic  force,  an  effective  cam- 
paign in  the  education  of  the  driving  public 
can  not  be  easily  conducted  by  the  city  offi- 
cially. Education  in  careful  driving  and  on 
the  need  for  complying  with  the  traffic  ordi- 
nance must  be  undertaken  by  some  private 
organization  cooperating  with  the  police 
authorities. 

The  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce 
Association  has  for  some  years  past  con- 
ducted   educational    work    with    respect    to 


careful  driving  and  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents. Until  two  years  ago  the  plan  adopted 
was  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  fact  that 
the  Association  desired  to  have  reported  to 
it  all  instances  of  careless  driving  in  which 
the  traffic  ordinance  had  been  violated.  The 
citizens  of  Minneapolis,  after  being  encour- 
aged to  report  such  cases,  did  so  in  great 
numbers.  The  license  number  of  the  car 
reported  was  looked  up,  and  a  courteous 
letter  was  sent  to  the  offender,  calling  at- 
tention to  his  offense  and  appealing  to  his 
public  spirit  to  be  more  careful  in  the  fu- 
ture. For  the  second  or  third  offense  the 
individual  was  called  into  court,  and  if  the 
offense  was  serious  enough  he  was  usually 
fined. 

After  trying  out  this  system  for  two 
years,  the  Committee  on  Accident  Preven- 
tion reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
preventing  a  sufficient  number  of  accidents 
caused  by  careless  driving  and,  further,  that 
a  polite  note  sent  to  a  violator,  calling  his 
attention  to  the   fact  that  because  of  his 
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"What  really  interests  the  truck  owner  is  ton-mile'  costs  and  the 
ability  to  deliver  goods  in  the  quantity  and  at  the  time  that  each  - 
job  requires  it.     From  this  standpoint,  our  Macks  have  more  than 
made  good." — From  one  letter  of  hundreds  we  should  like  you  to  read. 

Each  Mack  truck  is  a  dependable  unit.  Its  efficient,  patented  cooling 
and  lubricating  systems  account,  in  part,  for  its  economy  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  The  Mack  is  adaptable  to  every  municipal 
motor  truck  requirement — fire  fighting,  street  flushing,  road  build- 
ing, ash  and  garbage  collecting  or  tree  protection.  A  list  of  muni- 
cipal Mack  fleets  now  in  use  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Distinctive  Mack  engineering  features,  combined  with  18  basic  Mack  patents, 
have  developed  the  motor  truck  the  world  is  talking  about. 

Capacities  VA  to  TA  tons.         Tractors  to  15  tons 

Our  latest  catalogues,  Nos.  13  and  39,  v*rill  be  sent  upon  request.  They  contain 
a  detailed  description  of  the  many  exclusive  features  that  have  made  Mack  suprem- 
acy possible,  together  with  the  complete  specification  of  every  model.  Send  for 
them  today. 
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careless  driving  he  had  nearly  killed  Mr. 
John  Smith,  was  both  bad  form  and  poor 
judgment.  The  committee  therefore  de- 
cided that  some  new  plan  must  be  adopted 
whereby  Mr.  Violator  could  be  called  upon 
the  carpet  and  sufficiently  penalized — so 
much  so  that  he  would  hesitate  to  continue 
his  careless  practice  of  endangering  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  such  a  plan, 
the  committee  offered  to  organize  for  the 
Police  Department  a  force  of  men  that 
could  be  commissioned  special  traffic  officers 
and  actually  make  arrests  and  take  flagrant 
violators  into  court.  The  Police  Depart- 
ment agreed  to  assign  a  lieutenant  as  the 
director  of  this  force,  and  to  give  him  the 
necessary  clerical  assistance.  A  special 
room  was  provided  where  violators  could 
be  interviewed.  The  Committee  on  Acci- 
dent Prevention  then  set  about  to  obtain 
the  services  of  men  interested  in  traffic  work 
to  be  commissioned  as  police  officers. 
After  two  months  of  work,  the  committee 
selected   sixty-four  men   who  agreed  to  be 


ARE    you   TROUBLED    WITH    THE    "SUICIDE 
CUT"    IN  YOUR  CITY? 

appointed  as  special  traffic  officers  under  the 
following  pledge: 

"I  hereby  apply  for  appointment  as  a  special 
traffic  officer,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
duties  involved  will  be  to  meet  the  regular 
monthly  assignments  for  evening  work  and  all 
emergency  calls  emanating  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Police  Department. 

"In  addition  to  this  special  work,  I  under- 
stand that  the  duties  of  a  special  traffic  officer 
are  conscientiously  to  correct  violations  of  the 
traffic  ordinance  as  I  see  them  committed  daily 
on  the  streets  of  Minneapolis." 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Association's 
Committee  on  Accident  Prevention  and 
other  business  men  who  had  had  previous 
experience  in  traffic  work  and  who  thor- 
oughly understood  both  the  city  ordinance 
and  the  state  law  in  regard  to  traffic  were 


selected  by  the  Chief  of  Police  as  the  eight 
squad  leaders  in  this  organization.  Before 
the  commissions  were  actually  given  to 
the  men,  several  meetings  were  held  at 
which  municipal  judges  and  police  officers 
explained  what  the  duties  of  the  leaders 
would  be,  and  instructed  them  in  all  phases 
of  traffic  work.     After  this  course  of  in- 
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TURNING   IN    THE    MIDDLE    OF    THE    BLOCK. 

IT  IS  AGAINST  THE  LAW  AND  A  PUBLIC 

NUISANCE 

struction  was  over,  badges  and  commis- 
sions were  given  to  the  men  and  each  was 
assigned  to  a  certain  squad  and  instructed 
to  do  no  individual  work  until  he  had  had 
experience  under  competent  direction.  Dur- 
ing the  first  meetings  of  these  squads  more 
attention  was  given  to  the  instruction  of 
the  members  than  to  the  correction  of  vio- 
lations, and  this  plan  was  pursued  until  all 
the  members  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  duties.  With  the  organization 
details  and  the  instruction  finished,  the  cam- 
paign of  educating  the  driving  public  was 
commenced. 

The  method  of  actually  making  an  arrest 
is  important.  The  tags  provided  by  the 
Police  Department  are  in  two  parts.  One 
half  is  retained  by  the  officer  making  the 
arrest,  and  the  other,  with  a  string  attached 
to  it,  is  tied  onto  the  machine  or  handed 
to  the  driver.  The  tag  retained  by  the  of- 
ficer gives  the  license  number  of  the  car, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  driver,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  traffic  ordinance  violated  and  the 
date,  time,  place  and  number  of  the  officer 
making  the  arrest.  On  the  other  side  is 
ample  space  for  detailed  remarks.  The 
stub  given  to  the  offender  gives  the  license 
number  and  date,  and  states:  "You  have 
violated  the  traffic  ordinance.  Section  No. 
....,"  with  the  number  of  the  officer  mak- 
ing the  arrest.  On  the  other  side  the  stub 
reads:    "Please  report  to  Room  25,   City 
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The  Champion  Snow  Plow  Can  Be  Easily  and  Quiclfly  Attached  to  Any  Standard   Truck 


Keepings  the  streets  open 


Branch  Offices 

Boston,  Mass, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chicago,  III. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Billings,  Mont. 
Boise,  Idaho 


No  county,  state  or  city  wants  to  face  the  losses  sustained  by 
so  many  communities  last  Winter  when  traffic  was  tied  up  and 
business  suspended  by  heavy  snowfalls. 

Labor  is  scarce  and  expensive.  Hand  removal  is  difficult  at 
best  and  often  impossible.  The  simple  solution  is  an  ample 
equipment  of  Champion  snow  plows  which  will  keep  your  roads 
and'  streets  open  during  and  after  the  heaviest  snowfall. 

We  have  greatly  increased  our  production  this  year  in  an  en- 
deavor to  meet  every  order.  Bulletin  KDT  containing  detailed 
information  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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Hall,  at  9  A.  M.  You  are  released  through 
courtesy,  and  failure  to  report  as  directed 
makes  you  liable  to  arrest,"  and  is  signed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Police. 

After  the  organization  work  was  un- 
der way,  the  Secretary  of  the  Civic 
Division  began  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  bulletin  to  traffic  officers,  in  which 
the  officers  were  kept  informed  on  every- 
thing that  was  happen'ng  in  the  traffic  field, 
and  containing  a  report  of  the  number  of 
arrests  and  the  work  of  the  individuals  and 
of  squads.  In  this  bulletin  also  each  squad 
was  assigned  two  definite  dates  on  which  it 
was  to  work  during  the  month.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  special  police  officers 
was  in  direct  charge  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, but  an  executive  committee  composed 
of  the  eight  squad  leaders  of  the  special 
traffic  officers,  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of 
this  division  of  the  Police  Department,  a 
representative  from  the  Minneapolis  Auto- 
mobile Club  and  of  the  Minneapolis  Civic 
and  Commerce  Association,  and  a  secretary 
furnished  by  the  Association,  served  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Police. 

The  special  night  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion has  not  been  the  most  important  fea- 
ture. The  committee  in  charge  of  the  spe- 
cial officers  feels  that  the  most  effective 
work  has  been  accomplished  at  times  when 
the  officers  were  not  on  special  duty,  by 
their  conscientiously  correcting  traffic  vio- 
lations as  they  saw  them  committed  while 
going  about  the  city  upon  their  daily  busi- 
ness. On  two  occasions  during  last  sum- 
mer the  entire  force  was  called  out,  once 
making  600  arrests  and  the  other  time  ap- 
proximately 500.  A  few  jolts  of  the  driv- 
ing public  against  a  force  armed  with  au- 
thority has  established  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  city  streets  do  not  belong  to 
individual  drivers.  It  is  no  longer  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  a  Ford  without  a  tail 
light,  or  to  see  the  best-paved  streets  of 
the  city  made  into  speedways,  nor  is  it 
common  to  see  automobiles  pass  open  gates 
of  streets  cars.  Other  similar  violations 
are  continuously  checked.  If  a  fire  oc- 
curred in  a  theater,  the  people  could  emerge 
from  the  exits  without  having  the  street 
blocked  by  automobiles  parked  there.  And 
the  drivers  of  cars  have  ceased  to  leave 
them  standing  in  front  of  fire  hydrants. 
The  l?ss  important   details  of  th^  cit;y^ 


traffic  ordinance  have  also  been  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  drivers,  not  because 
they  have  suddenly  become  interested  in  the 
traffic  ordinance  on  account  of  its  being  en- 
tertaining reading,  but  because  a  good  per- 
centage of  the  driving  public  have  at  some 
time  or  other  during  the  last  year 
been  arrested,  taken  to  the  police  station, 
given  a  copy  of  the  traffic  ordinance,  and 
told  that  if  they  come  again  they  will  be 
sent  to  court. 

But  all  offenders  do  not  get  off  so  easily. 
Since  active  operations  began  on  the  first  of 
June,  1919,  25,201  offenders  have  paid  a  visit 
to  the  police  headquarters.  Of  this  number, 
3,365  have  been  sent  to  court,  convicted  and 
fined.  These  have  been  the  most  flagrant 
cases  of  carelessness,  and  the  penalties  have 
ranged  from  a  one-dollar  fine  to  ninety  days 
in  the  workhouse. 

The  only  basis  of  comparison  in  figures 
of  this  kind  is  to  take  as  examples  similar 
months  in  two  different  years.  As  the  work 
has  been  in  progress  at  the  time  of  writing 
only  fourteen  months,  the  only  two  months 
that  can  be  compared  are  June  and  July  of 
1919,  and  June  and  July  of  1920.  Under 
practically  the  same  traffic  conditions,  with 
the  exception  of  an  increase  of  47  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  automobiles  in  use,  it  is 
found  that  serious  violations  of  the  traffic 
ordinances  were  decreased  in  June,  1920, 
by  88  per  cent,  or  from  376  to  176;  and  in 
July,  1920,  by  42  per  cent,  or  from  261  to 
183.  The  figures  are  the  number  of  serious 
cases  that  were  taken  into  court  and  re- 
ceived fines  or  workhouse  sentences. 

It  might  be  surmised  that  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  serious  offenses  is  caused 
by  a  lack  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Special  Officers.  This,  however,  is  not  true, 
as  the  number  of  arrests  made  in  June  and 
July,  1919,  totaled  2,045,  while  the  number 
of  arrests  in  June  and  July,  1920,  totaled 

3-941-  _    ' 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  visualize  a  picture 
from  these  figures,  but  briefly  it  is  this:  with 
nearly  twice  the  number  of  automobiles  run- 
ning the  streets  of  Minneapolis  in  1920,  and 
the  Special  Traffic  Officers  checking  up 
every  violation  with  which  they  came  in  con- 
tact, 1,896  more  people  were  arrested  in 
1920,  than  in  1919.  but  the  number  of  court 
offenses  decreased  very  materially.  Thus 
these  figures  tell  their  own  story,  and  to  add 
a  touch  of  human  interest,  this  article  is 
glad  tQ  record  that  while  ther?  were  two 
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For  Cities,  Counties,  Parks,  Cem- 
eteries, Universities,  Hospitals 
and     Large     Industrial    Plants 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  your 
snow  plows  to  assure  good  delivery.  Baker 
Auto  Truck  Snow  Plows  are  readily  at- 
tached to  practically  any  make  motor  truck. 
They  are  serviceable — sensible — safe. 
They  are  equipped  with  our  especially  con- 
venient lifting  device.  The  blades  are 
hinged  and  allow  passage  over  obstructions 
without  shock.  Plows  are  made  with  8 
and  10  foot  blades. 

Hundreds  of  Baker  Plows  are  in  use  in  the 
Snow  Belt  and  are  giving  real  service. 

We  also  make  20th  Century  Horse  Drawn 
Snow  Plows  for  sidewalk  work 
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fatal  automobile  accidents  in  June,  1919, 
there  was  only  one  in  June,  1920 ;  and  while 
there  were  three  in  July,  1919,  there  were 
but  two  during  the  same  month  in  1920.  The 
record  of  minor  and  serious  automobile  acci- 
dents would  be  in  the  same  proportion,  but 
definite  figures  have  not  yet  been  compiled.j 

This  story  shows  very  clearly  that 
the  "Specials"  have  been  continuously 
pressing  the  lever  harder  in  the  stricter  en- 
forcement of  the  ordinance  and  that  the 
driving  public  is  becoming  more  careful 
and  law-abiding.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  "Specials"  as  an  organization 
are  well  known,  and,  with  at  least  some  of 
the  people  of  the  city,  are  none  too  popular. 
This  fact  does  not  bother  them,  however, 
and  the  organization  has  received  the  hearti- 
est support  from  all  the  civic  organiza- 
tions, all  the  municipal  departments,  includ- 
ing the  regular  traffic  force,  and  from  the 
daily  papers. 

Simultaneously  with  the  active  work  in 
the  field,  a  publicity  campaign  has  been  con- 
ducted. A  series  of  pictures  has  been  run, 
illustrating  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
traffic  ordinance  is  continuously  being 
broken  and  the  possible  results  in  damage 
to  property  and  loss  of  life.  These  two 
forces,  working  together,  have  brought  the 
public  consciousness  to  the  point  of  under- 
standing the  necessity  of  accident  preven- 
tion, which  up  to  the  inauguration  of  this 


work  received  almost  no  consideration.  The 
constructive  work  that  the  special  traffic 
officers  have  done  for  the  city  is  beginning 
to  make  the  public  realize  that  the  subject 
of  accident  prevention  should  be  given  as 
much  attention  as  the  community  gives  to 
the  other  factors  of  civic  betterment.  Many 
cities  in  America  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  wiser  to  expend  effort  and  money 
upon  preventive  measures  than  to  expend 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  a  larger  sum  of 
money  in  salvage  work. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  safety  move- 
ment. The  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Com- 
merce Association  feels  that  it  must  incor- 
porate into  the  very  foundation  of  the  com- 
munity life  the  thought  that  by  employing 
preventive  measures  properly,  life  and  prop- 
erty can  be  conserved.  It  realizes,  of 
course,  that  the  solution  of  the  traffic  prob- 
lem is  not  the  only  means  of  reaching  this 
end,  but  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
civic  bodies  must  appreciate  the  great  need 
for  urging  the  adoption  of  preventive  meas- 
ures in  our  industries,  among  our  school 
children  and  in  our  homes.  When  this  idea 
becomes  a  part  of  us,  we  shall  cease  to  look 
upon  "Safety  First"  as  a  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed once  in  a  while  during  the  year,  and 
we  shall  begin  to  realize  that  it  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  civic  consciousness  of 
the  community.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
can  do  much  toward  furthering  the  cause. 


On  the  Calendar  of  Conventions 


September   7-10. — Holyoke,    Mass. 

New  England    Water    Works   Association.     An- 
nual   convention.      Secretary,    Frank    J.    Gifford, 
Dedham.   Mass. 
September   9-11. — Louisville,    Ky. 

American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 
Annual  convention.     Secretary,  Emmet  P.  Griffin, 
Superintendent  of  Parks,  East   St.  Louis,  111. 
September    13-17. — San    Francisco,    Calif. 

American    Public    Health    Association.     Annual 
meeting.     Secretary,    A.   W.    Hedrich,   169   Massa- 
chusetts  Avenue.  Boston,  Mass. 
September    20-23. — New  Orleans,   La. 

Southwestern    Water    Works    Association.     An- 
nual convention.    Secretary.   E.  L.  Fulkerson,  617 
WashinPton   Street,  Waco.  Tex. 
September   21-22. — Detroit.    Mich. 

American     Water     Works    Association.    Central 
States  Di'i'ision.      Annual    convention.      Secretary, 
R.    P.    Bricker,    Shelby,    Ohio. 
September  27-28. — Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania     State     Chcmiber     of     Commerce. 
Annual     meeting.       Secretary,     George     E.     Foss, 
Telesraph    Building,    Harrisburg,    Pa. 
September  27-October  1. — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Annual     Safety     Congress.       Secretary,     S.     J. 
Williams,    108    North    Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago, 
111. 
October   1-3. — Urbana,   III. 

Better    Community    Conference.      Annual    con- 
ference.     Held    under    the    auspices    of    the    Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.     R.   E.   Hieronymous,   Commu- 
nity   Adviser,    Urbana,    111. 
October   6-8. — McPherson,    Kans. 

League  of  Kansas  Municipalities.     Annual   con- 
vention.     Secretary,    Albert    A.    Long,   University 


October  10-15. — St.  Louis,  Mo. 

American  Society  for  Municipal  Improvements. 
Annual    convention.      Secretary,    Charles    Carroll 
Brown,   404   Lincoln  Avenue,   Valparaiso,   Ind. 
October  13-14. — Boston,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  Chamber  of   Commerce.     Annual 
meeting.     Secretary,  Edward  G.   Stacy,   6   Beacon 
Street,   Boston,   Mass. 
October  13-15. — Amherst,  Mass. 

American    Civic    Association.     Annual    conven- 
tion.     Secretary,    E.    E.     Marshall,    Union    Trust 
Building,   Washington,  D.   C. 
October   14-19. — Columbus,   Ohio. 

American  Prison  Association.     Annual  congress. 
General    Secretary,    Joseph    P.    Byers,    Frankfort, 
Ky. 
October  19-22. — New  Orleans,  La. 

International    Association    of    Municipal    Elec- 
tricians.   Annual  convention.     Secretary,  Clarence 
R.  George,  Houston.  Tex. 
October   2.5-27. — Chicago,   III. 

National   Association    of    Commercial    Organisa- 
tion  Secretaries.      Annual    convention.      Secretary, 
F.     D.     E.     Babcock,     Chamber     of     Commerce, 
Worcester,  Mass. 
November  8-12. — ^Chico.  Calif. 

League    of    California    Municipalities.      Annual 
convention.      Executive    Secretary,    W.    J.    Locke, 
Pacific   Building,    San   Francisco,   Calif. 
November   15-17. — Cincinnati,  pnio. 

City    Mancujers'    Association.    _  Annual    conven- 
tion.    Executive  Secretary,  Harrison  G.  Otis,  812 
Tribune  Building,  New  York  City. 
November  16-18. — Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fire  Marshals'   Association   of   North   America. 
Annual  convention.     Secretary,  George  H.  Nettle- 

ton     .St.    Paul.    Minn. 
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Federal  five  ton  truck  flusher  operated  by  the  City  of  Lincoln,^  Nebr. 


The  experience  of  others  is  always  the  best 
guide  by  which  to  buy  motor  trucks. 

There  is  a  veritable  wealth  of  evidence  that 
shows  that  municipalities  have  found  full  value 
in  the  Federals  they  operate.  The  letter  that 
follows  from  T.  J.  Hensley,  Supt.  of  Streets 
and  Public  Improvements,  is   only   typical :- 

"In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  recent  date,  beg 
to  say  that  I  have  been  using  the  Federal 
Five  ton  truck  on  the  streets  of  Lincoln  for 
the  past  eight  months  and  have  found  it 
more  than  satisfactory  in  every  particular 
There  is  mounted  on  it  a  1200  gallon  Flusher 
tank,  and  it  handles  it  under  all  conditions 
with  perfect  satisfaction.  I  am  not  boosting 
for  any  special  truck,  but  we  have  pretty 
nearly  all  kinds  of  trucks  in  service  in  the 
City  Departments,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
Federal  Truck  is  far  superior  to  any  truck 
we  now  have  in  service,  and  while  I  have  no 
interest  in  any  special  make  of  truck,  I  would 
gladly  recommend  the  Federal  truck." 

"Traffic  News",  an  interesting  magazine  q/ 
haulage  and  transportation,  will  be  mailed  you 
ffeelpn  request. 

FEDERAL    MOTOR   TRUCK    CO. 

34  FEDERAL  STREET         DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


This  is  the  sign  of  the 
Tenth  Year  Federal, 
a  sign  significant  of 
ten  years  of  success  in 
every  field  of  truck 
transportation. 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Information  for  City  Attorneys  and  Other  Municipal  OflScers,  Summarizing 
Important  Court  Decisions  and  Legislation 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


Where  Municipality  Has  But  Ease- 
ment Over  Street  or  Alley  Abut- 
ting Land,  Owner  May  Pre- 
vent  Removal  of  Tree  or 
Structure   Not    Interfer- 
ing  with    Public  Use 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Minnesota  Su- 
preme Court  has  important  bearing  on  mu- 
nicipal control  over  alleys  and  streets 
where,  as  seems  to  be  almost  universally 
true,  the  municipality  does  not  own  the  land 
occupied  by  such  ways  in  fee  simple,  having 
but  an  easement  for  the  purposes  of  pub- 
lic travel.  It  is  held  in  the  case  of  Peder- 
son  vs.  City  of  Rushford,  177  Northwestern 
Reporter,  943,  that  municipal  authorities 
have  no  right  to  require  the  removal  of 
trees  or  structures  encroaching  upon  an 
alley  where  neither  constitutes  an  in- 
terference with  existing  public  use.  Af- 
firming judgment  in  plaintiff's  favor  for 
damages  for  removal  of  a  wood  shed  and 
tree  from  an  alley  at  the  rear  of  plaintiff's 
lots,  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  said: 

"The  abutting  lot  owner  owns  the  fee  to  the 
center  of  a  platted  street  or  alley  and  his 
ownership  includes  trees  growing  therein. 
The  public  has  but  an  easement  and  the  abut- 
ting owner  may  use  the  land  for  a  purpose 
compatible  v/ith  the  use  by  the  public  of  its 
easement 

"The  alley  has  never  served  a  general  public 
purpose.  There  has  never  been  a  definite 
route  of  travel  through  it.  The  tree  was  not 
an  obstruction  to  public  use.  The  woodshed 
was  at  a  point  where  the  alley  was  not  capable 
of  practical  use  for  purposes  of  travel.  The 
ground  was  steep  and  rough  and  immediately 
graded  into  a  precipitous  bluff  up  which 
traffic  was  impossible.  There  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  city,  when 
the  notice  was  given,  to  grade  the  alley  nor  to 
put  it  into  condition  for  public  travel. 

"The  case  is  fairly  within  the  principle  of 
West  vs.  Village  of  White  Bear,  107  Minn. 
237,  119  N.  W.  1064,  where  the  destruction  of 
trees  within  the  limits  of  a  street  was  enjoined, 
and  other  cases  cited  above.  The  tree  was  not 
an  obstruction  to  public  travel  nor  was  it  taken 
for  a  public  use.    The  use  made  by  the  plain- 


tiff of  the  alley  for  his  woodshed  was  com- 
patible with  any  actual  or  contemplated  use  by 
the  public."  -  ' 

Under  Legislative  Authority  Mun- 
icipalities May  Require  Cer- 
tain Commercial  Vehi- 
cles to  be  Licensed 

The  Legislature  can  authorize  muni- 
cipal authorities  to  require  that  a  li-  . 
cense  be  obtained  for  all  vehicles  en-4 
gaged  in  carting  for  hire,  whether  under- 
special  contracts,  or  where  the  employment 
is  publicly  solicited.  (New  York  Supreme 
Court,  Appellate  Division;  W.  N.  Steven- 
son, vs.  Hartman,  181  New  York  Supple- 
ment, 465.) 

Extent  of  Liability  of  Municipality 
for  Failure  to  Light  Streets 

"The  lighting  of  streets  is  a  discretion- 
ary or  governmental  function,  and  a  city 
is  not  liable  for  failure  to  light  them,  even 
though  it  may  own  its  own  plant  for  that 
purpose,  unless  such  lighting  is  necessary 
to  warn  travelers  of  some  defect  or  ob- 
struction in  the  street,  or  unless  its  charter 
or  some  general  act  of  the  Legislature  im- 
poses on  it  the  duty  to  light  them.  The 
mere  power  given  it  by  charter  to  light  its 
streets  does  not  render  a  city  liable  for 
failure  to  exercise  such  power.  The  duty  jr 
to  do  so  must  be  expressly  created  by  stat- 
ute to  create  liability."  (West  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  Holsberry  vs. 
City  of  Elkins,  103  Southeastern  Reporter, 
271.) 

A  Contract,  Although  Invalid  by 
Reason    of    Authorization   by 
Less  than  Required  Number 
of  Councilmen,  May  be 
Ratified  by  Council 
Acting  as  a  Body 

A  provision  of  a  city  charter  that, 
"every  ordinance,  order  or  resolution,  ap- 
propriating money,  creating  any  liability  of 
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"Studebaker  Model" 

FLUSHING  and  SPRINKLING  UNITS 


Forty  feet  from  curb  to  curb — sand  filled  brick  pavement — cleaned  in  one  trip  with 
three  nozzles. 

The  machine  has  four  nozzles  which  can  be  used  discharging  one,  two  or  three  flushing 
streams  at  the  same  time. 

Removing  the  heavy  accumulation  of  Winter  or  the  lighter  dirt  of  Summer  is  within 
the  range  of  this  machine  due  to  the  adjustable  nozzles  and  the  independent  control 
of  the  pressure. 

A  horse-drawn  uniform  pressure  flusher  is  provided  where  conditions  do  not  justify 
investment  in  a  motor  flusher  but  where  economical,  efficient  and  sanitary  cleaning 
is  desired. 

Inquire  of  any  motor  truck  manufacturer  or  ask  the  truck  dealer  in  your  city  for  com- 
plete information  on  "STUDEBAKER  MODEL"  flushing  and  sprinkling  units 
mounted  on  their  trucks,  or  address 
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South  Bend,  Indiana 
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the  city,  awarding  or  approving  of  any 
contract  for  the  payment  of  money,  shall 
require  a  four-fifths  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council,"  applies  to  a  con- 
tract creating  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  city  to  furnish  steam  for  power.  Such 
a  contract  authorized  by  three  of  five  coun- 
cilmen  is  of  no  effect.  Such  a  contract, 
being  one  which  the  city  had  power  to 
make,  may  be  subsequently  ratified.  Ratifi- 
cation can  only  be  by  the  city  council  acting 
as  a  body.  It  may  be  effected  by  any  action 
or  contract  which  gives  to  the  contract  the 
stamp  of  approval  and  this  may  be  done 
by  acquiescence  with  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  (Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  Tracy 
Cement  Tile  Company  vs.  City  of  Tracy, 
176  Northwestern  Reporter,  189.)  ' 

Issue  of  Municipal  Bonds  Not  In- 
validated by  Misnomer 

That  municipal  bonds  may  have  been  in- 
aptly designated  as  "Park  and  Boulevard 
Bonds"  will  not  invalidate  their  issue  for 
the  authorized  purpose  of  providing  funds 
for  the  establishment  and  extension  of  a 
recreation  system,  holds  the  Michigan  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Common  Coun- 
cil of  City  of  Detroit  vs.  Engel,  173  North- 
western Reporter,  547. 

Where  City  Has  Obtained  Benefit 
Under  Defective  Contract  Allow- 
ance of  Claim  by  Council 
Will  Not  Be  Set  Aside 

Where  a  city  has  the  power  to  enter 
into  a  contract,  but  the  manner  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  is  irregular  or  defec- 
tive, and  the  city  purchases,  uses,  and  still 
retains  property  purchased  under  such  ir- 
regular proceedings,  no  element  of  fraud 
or  lack  of  consideration  being  shown,  the 
allowance  of  the  claim  by  the  city  council 
will  not  be  set  aside  at  the  suit  of  a  tax- 
payer. (Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  W.  L. 
Stickel  Lumber  Company  vs.  City  of  Kear- 
ney;   173   Northwestern   Reporter,  595.) 

Where  City's  Bonds  Are  Invalid, 
City  Not  Liable  to  Other  Than 
Original  Purchaser 

A  subsequent  purchaser  of  bonds  of  a 
municipality,  which  were  void  because  is- 
sued under  an  invalid  statute,  cannot  re- 
cover from  the  city,  even  though  the  orig- 
inal purchaser  from  the  city,  who  made  a 
payment  into  the  treasury,  might  recover 


the  amount  thereof,  for  to  support  an  ac- 
tion for  money  had  and  received  there  must 
be  some  privity  existing  between  the  parties 
in  relation  to  the  money  sought  to  be  re- 
covered. (Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals, 
City  of  Henderson  vs.  Winstead;  215  South- 
western Reporter,  527.) 

Rebuttable  Presumption   of   Val- 
idity of  City  Ordinances  Con- 
tained in  Compilation 

Ordinances  contained  in  the  compilation 
of  a  city's  ordinances  are  presumed  to 
have  been  regularly  adopted  and  to  be  in 
effect,  although  the  signature  and  authenti- 
cation of  the  several  ordinances  do  not 
appear.  But  defects  in  ordinances  in 
their  enactment  for  failure  to  comply  with 
statutory  provisions  are  not  cured  by  their 
inclusion  in  a  compilation.  (Iowa  Su- 
preme Court,  Barrett  vs.  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co.,  175  North- 
western Reporter,  950.) 

Under  Constitutional  Provision  for 
Removal  of  Appointed  Officers, 
Official  Elected  by  Mayor  and 
Council  Held  Appointed 

The  clause  of  the  Pennsylvania  Consti- 
tution which  provides  that  appointed  officers 
other  than  judges  and  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  may  be  removed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  power  by  which  they 
shall  have  been  "appointed"  is  held  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Commonwealth  vs.  Likely,  no  Atlantic  Re- 
porter, 167,  to  authorize  removal  of  a  city 
clerk,  chosen  under  a  statute  providing  for 
his  "election"  by  the  Mayor  and  Council. 
The  word  "election"  in  such  a  statute  is  re- 
garded as  a  substitute  for  "appoint";  the 
term  "elect"  properly  signifying  selection 
by  popular  will. 

Not  Unlawful  Discrimination  for 
City  to  Fix  Water  Rates  by 
Reasonable  Classifica- 
tion of  Consumers 

Proper  classification  of  patrons  by  a 
water  corporation,  municipal  or  otherwise, 
is  permitted,  and  the  city  of  Erie,  and  the 
commissioners  of  water- works  in  such  city 
did  not  unlawfully  discriminate  in  requiring 
users  beyond  city  limits  to  pay  25  per  cent 
over  city  rates  and  actual  cost  of  extension 
of  the  service  into  their  respective  proper- 
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A  Modern  Lighting  System 

does  not  require  separate  Lamp  Standards  as  this 
street  scene  clearly  shows. 

Missoula,  Montana,  is  one  progressive  western  city 
utilizing  "ELRECO"  Combination  Railway  and  Light- 
ing Poles,  which  makes  separate  Lamp  Standards 
unnecessary. 

The  "ELRECO"  Steel  Poles  support  ornamental  lighting  brack- 
ets with  modem  General  Electric  Lighting  units;  also,  the  span 
and  service  wires^bf  the  Railway  and  Lighting  Company;  keep 
the  streets  free  and  unobstructed  from  extra  Lamp  Standards, 
wooden  poles,  and  a  multiplicity  of  wires,  etc. 

The  usual  practice  of  financing  such  an  installation  is  to  divide 
the  cost  between  the  local  Street  Railway  and  Lighting  Company, 
Merchants  and  the  City,  making  the  cost  of  "WHITE  WAY" 
very    reasonable. 

What  other  progressive  cities  have  accomplished  is  well  illustrated 
in  our  handsome  Catalog  "F",  sent  on  request  to  those  inter- 
ested. 

Electric  Railway  Equipment  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
New  York  Office  — 30  Church  Street 
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ties.  (Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court, 
Youngman  vs.  Commissioners  of  Water- 
works, no  Atlantic  Reporter,  174.) 

In  VotiQg  Uader^Recall  Statute  In- 
cumbent Cannot  Be  Removed 
Unless  Successor  is  Voted  For 

A  city  officer  is  not  removed  from  office 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  for 
his  recall,  where  no  votes  are  cast  for  a  suc- 
cessor, there  being  no  vacancy  in  office  un- 
less a  successor  is  voted  for  and  fails  to 
qualify,  under  the  California  recall  stat- 
utes. In  reaching  this  conclusion  in  the 
case  of  Cohn  vs.  Isensee,  188  Pacific  Re- 
porter, 279,  the  California  District  Court 
of  Appeal  said: 

"The  purpose  of  the  recall  statute  is  to  en- 
able a  majority  of  the  voters,  voting  at  any 
recall  election,  to  remove  an  unfaithful  or  un- 
desirable incumbent  of  any  elective  office  of 
the  city  or  town.  But  if,  as  in  the  instant  case, 
no  nominating  petition  has  been  filed  nominat- 
ing a  candidate  for  the  office,  and  if,  there- 
fore, no  name  of  such  nominee  be  printed  on 
the  ballot,  then,  even  though  a  majority  of  the 
voters  vote  'Yes'  on  the  question  of  the  in- 
cumbent's recall,  their  purpose  must  be  frus- 
trated if  they  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  write 
in  the  name  of  any  person  as  their  choice  for 
the  office." 

City  Ordinance  Requiring  Milk 
Offered    for   Sale   to   B% 
Pasteurized  Upheld 

The  ordinance  of  Milwaukee  requiring 
milk  sold  in  the  city,  except  certified  milk 
and  tested  milk,  to  be  pasteurized  by  the 
holding  or  the  flash  system  is  a  regulation 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
within  the  discretionary  power  of  the  coun- 
cil, according  to  the  decision  of  the  Wis- 
consin Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Pfef- 
fer  vs.  City  of  Milwaukee,  177  Northwest- 
ern Reporter,  850. 

Unauthorized  Consent  to  Placing 
of  Electric  Wires  in  Public  Ways 

"When  consent  to  use  a  city's  public  ways 
can  be  obtained  only  from  its  own  legisla- 
tive assembly,  and  in  a  particular  mode  (in 
this  case  by  an  ordinance),  the  adminis- 
trative officers  cannot  waive  the  necessity 
of  procuring  consent  from  the  assembly, 
and  in  the  prescribed  mode.  Neither  can 
they,  by  acquiescing  in  the  use  of  a  public 
way  by  a  utility  corporation,  estop  the  city 
to  terminate  the  use."     (Missouri  Supreme 


Court,  Holland  Realty  &  Power  Company 
vs.  City  of  St.  Louis,  221  Southwestern  Re- 
porter, 51.) 

City's  Duty  to  Abutting  Owners 
in  Constructing  Tunnels  in  Streets 

Where  a  city  undertakes  to  construct  a 
tunnel  in  a  street  the  fee  of  which  is  in  the 
abutting  owners,  it  must  use  ordinary  skill 
and  care  to  sustain  the  land  of  the  abutting 
owners.  (Porter  vs.  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
189  Pacific  Reporter,  105.) 

City's  Title  to  Public  Way 
Not  Divested  by  Non-User 

That  the  rights  of  Missouri  municipal- 
ities in  lands  dedicated  to  use  as  alleys  are 
not  lost  by  mere  non-user  and  that  such 
lands  are  not  governed  by  the  low  of  ad- 
verse possession  which  applies  to  private 
ownership  of  land,  is  shown  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  the 
case  of  Marshall  vs.  City  of  Springfield 
(221  Southwestern  Reporter,  17) .  Plaintiflf 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  quiet  title  to  a 
strip  of  land  which  had  been  dedicated  for 
use  as  a  public  alley,  on  the  ground  that  de- 
fendant city  had  abandoned  or  was  estopped 
to  assert  any  rights  to  the  strip.  Deciding 
the  case  in  favor  of  the  city  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  says: 

"Appellant's  claims  of  abandonment  and 
equitable  estoppel  are  predicated  on  the  same 
facts,  viz.,  the  non-use  of  the  strip  of  ground 
as  an  alley,  the  failure  of  the  city  authorities 
to  open,  grade,  or  otherwise  improve  it,  and 
their  action,  not  only  in  permitting  appellant 
to  occupy  and  use  it  in  a  way  inconsistent 
with  its  use  as  an  alley,  but  in  assessing  it  in 
her  name  and  collecting  from  her  taxes  there- 
on. The  questions  thus  presented  are  not  new, 
but  have  been  heretofore  fully  considered  and 
passed  on  adversely  to  appellant's  contentions. 
The  rule  obtains  in  this  state  that  a  city  has 
no  power  to  part  with  the  title  to  its  streets 
which  it  holds  in  trust  for  the  public  except 
by  a  valid  vacation.  The  designation  of  the 
public  way  in  question  as  an  alley  does  not 
withdraw  it  from  the  influence  of  the  rule. 
It  was  given  and  accepted  as  a  public  alley.  It 
is  therefore  a  highway,  and  not  a  private  way. 
The  right  of  the  public  to  use  the  way,  and  not 
the  size  of  the  way  or  the  number  of  persons 
who  may  choose  to  exercise  the  right,  deter- 
mines its  character. 

"The  principle  of  equitable  estoppel  has  been 
applied  by  this  court,  in  exceptional  cases,  to 
municipal  corporations  in  matters  pertaining 
to  their  governmental  functions,  but  the  facts 
of  this  case  do  not  bring  it  within  the  doctrine 
announced  in  those." 
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Concrete  Lighting 
Standards 

Elegance,  Permanence, 
Utility      Combined 

THE  BOULEVARD  —  Height  i3'-0  ^ 

For  Parks,  Drives  and  Boulevards. 

THE  BROADWAY  —  Height  10'  0". 

For  Business  Thoroughfares  and 
Residential  Lighting. 

THE  UTILITY  —  Height  7-0". 

For  Safety  Islands,  Entrances  to 
Public  Buildings  and  Ornamental 
Lighting. 

Write  for  particulars 

American  Concrete  Products  Co. 

30  N.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  111. 


The  Key  to  Vigilance 


HARDINGE  SYSTEM 

of 

Police  Registration 


High  Efficiency 
Low  Cost 


Write  for  Book— "  Key  to  Vigilance" 

HARDINGE  BROTHERS,  INC. 

4147  E.  Ravenswood  Ave.,       Chicago 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


SOCIAL  THEOEY. 

G.  D.  H.  Cole,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company,    New    York.      1920. 

220  pp  with  bibliography. 
An  analysis  of  social  theories  by  the  author  of  "Self- 
Government  in  Industry,"  "Labour  in  the  Common- 
wealth," and  other  works.  It  aims  to  describe  the 
state  based  upon  a  functional  organization  of  society, 
such  as  that  conceived  by  the  proponents  of  Guild 
Socialism.  While  picturing  a  society  grouped  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  a  system  of  Soviets,  the  author  pro- 
poses a  state  with  powers  strictly  limited  to  the  funda- 
mental political  purposes  of  government. 
PEOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  NATIONAL 
CONFEEENCE  ON  CITY  PLANNING. 

The    University    Press,    Cambridge,    Mass.       1920. 

207  pp. 
This  volume  contains  the  addresses  presented  at  the 
Conference  held  at  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo,  May  26- 
28,  1919.  It  includes  papers  on  such  topics  as  planning 
industrial  subdivisions,  planning  problems  of  industrial 
cities,  civic  centers,  and  residential  zoning.  A  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  various 
phases  of  regional  planning,  with  papers  presenting  the 
subject  both  in  general  and  in  detail.  This  book  not 
only  describes  a  numbei*  of  important  recent  projects  in 
city  planning,  but  discusses  theoretically  the  principles 
that  govern  city  and  regional  planning  in  the  present 
and  near  future. 
COIMMERCIAL  EECEEATION 

The    Cleveland    Foundation    Committee,    Cleveland, 

Ohio.  1920.  155  pp.  Maps  and  illustrations. 
This  report  on  commercial  recreation  is  one  of  the 
seven  sections  of  the  report  of  the  Recreation  Survey 
of  Cleveland  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleve- 
land Foundation  A  complete  list  is  given  in  the  back 
of  the  volume.  The  survey  covers  all  the  forms  of 
commercial  amusement  found  in  Cleveland,  including 
motion  pictures,  billiard  rooms,  dance  halls,  amusement 
parks,  and  other  kinds  of  popular  entertainment.  The 
report  comprises  a  brief  summary  of  general  conclu- 
sions and  a  digest  of  city  ordinances  on  commercial 
amusements. 
PUBLIC    PEOVISION   FOE   EECEEATION. 

The    Cleveland    Foundation    Committee,    Cleveland, 

Ohio.  1920.  198  pp.  Maps  and  illustrations. 
This  report  on  public  provision  for  recreation  is  one 
of  the  seven  sections  of  the  report  of  the  Recreation 
Survey  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation.  It  covers  in  detail  the  subjects  of  play- 
grounds, school  gardens,  school  community  centers, 
municipal  bath  houses,  public  parks,  and  the  Public 
Library.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  brief  summary 
of  conditions  with  recommendations 
TECHNICAL  WEITING. 

By    T.    A.    Rickard,    Editor    of    the    "Mining    and 

Scientific  Press,"    San   Francisco;    special   lecturer 


at  Harvard,  Columbia,  McGill,  Stanford  and  Cali- 
fornia. First  Edition.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
New   York.      1920.     iv   +    178  pp. 

THE  LUNCH  HOUE  AT  SCHOOL. 

Katherine  A.  Fisher.  Prepared  for  the  Bureau  of 
Education  by  the  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America.  Published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington.  1920. 
61  pp.  Illustrated.  (Apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation.) 

WOMEN  AND  HOUSING. 

Report  of  a  Conference  of  Women's  Organizations, 
held  at  the  "Daily  Mail"  Ideal  Home  Exhibition, 
Olynipia,  London.  The  Garden  Cities  and  Town 
Planning  Association,  London,  W.C.  1.  1920.  23 
pp.  (Apply  to  the  Secretary,  3  Gray's  Inn  Place, 
Gray's  Inn,  London,  W.C    1.) 

EEPOET    ON    STEEET    LIGHTING    COSTS    IN    THE 
LAEGEE   CITIES   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Prepared  by  F.  W.  Ballard  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Figures  corrected  to  July  1,  1920. 

EEPOET  OF  THE  FIEE  MAESHAL  OF  NOETH 
DAKOTA. 

Sixth  Annual  Report.  For  year  ending  June  30, 
1919.     H.  L    Reade,  Fire  MarshaL     9  pp. 

EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 
OF  THE  CITIZENS'  UNION. 
Sixteenth  annual  report,  covering  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  1920  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 
The  Citizens'  Union,  New  York  City.  95  pp. 
(Apply  to  Walter  Tallmadge  Arndt,  Secretary,  41 
Park  Row,  New  York  City.) 

PEOCEEDINGS      OF     PUBLIC      OWNEESHIP      CON- 
FEEENCE. 

Held  in  Chicago,  November  15-17,  1919.  Public 
Ownership  League  of  America.  1919.  290  pp 
(Apply  to  Albert  M.  Todd,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.) 

STATISTICAL  ABSTEACT  OP  THE  XT  NITED  STATES. 

Forty-Second  Number,  1919.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.   C.      1920.      864  pp.      Index. 

SANITAEY  PEIVIES. 

"Plans  and  Working  Directions  for  Inexpensive 
Sanitary  Privies,  with  Notes  on  the  Protection  of  Sur- 
face Wells."  Circular  issued  by  the  Illinois  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  Division  of  Sanitation.  31  pp 
Illustrated. 

THE    NINTH    ANNUAL    EEPOET    OF    THE    STATE 
FIEE   MAESHAL   OF  IOWA   FOE   THE   TEAE 
1919. 
J.  A.  Tracy,   State  Fire  Marshal.     43  pp.     Published 

by  the  state  of  Iowa.     1920. 


Municipal  Reports 


Akron,  Ohio. — Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  the 
Platting  of  Land  Adopted  June,  15,  1920,  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission.  (Apply  to  H.  S.  Firestone, 
President.) 

Fall  Elver,  Mass  • — Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1919.  (Ap- 
ply to  Samuel  Sandler,  M.  D.,  Chairman.) 

Fitchburg,  Mass. — ^Annual  Report  of  the  Park  Com- 
missioners of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  for  1919.  (Apply  to  D. 
Sidney  Woodworth,  Chairman.) 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  1919.  (Apply  to  David 
N.   Foster,   President.) 

Holland,  Mich. — Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  City  of  Holland,  Mich.,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  15,  1920.  (Apply  to  Walter  Lane, 
President.) 

London,  Eng. — Thirteenth  Research  Report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  of  the  city  of  London,  Eng. 


(Apply  to  Sir  Alexander  C.  Houston,  Director  of  Water 
Examination,  Metropolitan  Water  Board.) 

I^lwaukee,  Wis. — Zoning  for  Milwaukee.  Tentative 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Land  Commissioners  to 
the  Milwaukee  Common  Council,  June  21,  1920.  (Apply 
to  C.  B    Whitnall,  Chairman.) 

New  Orleans,  La. — Report  of  the  Health  and  Sanitary 
Survey,  conducted  jointly  by  the  Board  of  Health  for 
the  Parish  of  Orleans  and  the  City  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
1918-1919.  (Apply  to  William  H.  Robin,  M.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Health,  City  of  New  Orleans.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Highways,  Department  of  Public  Works,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1919.  (Apply  to  Fred  C.  Dunlap, 
Chief  of   Bureau.) 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
Trenton,  N  J.,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1919; 
revenues  and  expenditures.  (Apply  to  Edward  W.  Lee, 
Director  of  Revenue  and  Finance,  and  Comptroller.) 
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"WEARPROOF" 
METAL    STREET   SIGNS 

(COUNTERSUNK  LETTERS) 

Write    for    catalog    describing    signs    of 
every  description  for  municipalities. 

DNION  IRON  PRODUCTS  CO.     ^''V^j^t^T^ 


No  matter  WHAT  diinking 
fountain  you  may  put 

INDOORS 
^ This 

The  MURDOCK 

PATENTED 

E^ANTI- FREEZING-^ 
BUBBLE-FONT 

IS  THE  ONLY  ONE  THAT  IS  SAFE 
TO  INSTAL  OUTDOORS  BECAUSE 

it  is  the  only  drinking  fountain 
made  that  was  designed  and  is 
built  solely  for  outdoor  use.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  turned  off 
at  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

THE  ONLY  FOUNTAIN  MADE 
THAT  IS  STRONG  ENOUGH 
TO  WITHSTAND  PUBLIC 
ABUSE. 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  literature  to 

The  MURDOCK  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

FIRE  HYDRANTS 
YARD  HYDRANTS 
HOSE      BOXES 

CINCINNATI. OHIO 

Builders  of  Water  Service  devices  since  1853 
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Methods,  Materials  and  Appliances 

News  for  Boards  of  Public   Works,   Engineers,  Contractors,  Purchasing  Agents, 

and  Others  Interested  in  the  Economical  Construction   and   Efficient    Operation 

of  Public  Improvement  Undertakings 


A  Simple  Automatic  Bell-Striker 
for  Small-Town  Fire  Alarms 

There  are  many  small  towns  throughout  the 
country  which  for  years  have  put  up  with 
makeshift  signals  because  of  the  expense  of 
many  of  the  better  type  of  bell  signals.  The 
Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Company, 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.,  manufactures  a 
unit  type  bell  striker  which  is  developed  espe- 
cially for  towns 
of  the  type  men- 
tioned above. 

In  small  towns 
which  have  no 
fire  alarm  sys- 
tem, the  striker 
is  mounted  on 
the  top  of  a 
building  tele- 
graph pole,  or 
anywhere  that 
gives  sufficient 
height  for  good 
sound  effect.  The 
mechanism  b  y 
which  the  alarm 
is  sounded  can 
be  located  in  the 
fire  chief's  house, 
telephone  e  x  - 
change,  railroad 
station,  or  any 
central  point 
where  fires  will 
be  reported.  The 
mechanism  o  r 
transmitter  i  s 
mounted  on  slate 
with  a  space  for 
twenty  number 
wheels.  When 
an  alarm  comes 
in,  the  person  on 
hand  simply 
selects  the  proper 
number  wheel, 
places  it  on  the 
wheel  holder, 
pulls  the  lever, 
and  the  entire 
town  is  notified.  The  alarm  can  be  sounded  at 
the  maximum  speed  of  one  blow  a  second, 
which  gives  prompt  action  before  the  fire  has 
developed  too  far.  One,  two,  three  or  four 
rounds  of  Vhe  alarm  may  be  sounded,  as  de- 
sired. The  transmitter  is  mounted  on  slate 
with  holes  in  each  of  the  four  corners  so  that 
it  may  be  readily  put  up.    It  requires  a  space 


AN     AUTOMATIC     BELL- 

STRIKER      THAT 

SERVES    SMALL 

COMMUNITIES 


of  about  i8  by  22  inches  and  needs  no  attention 
except  an  occasional  oiling. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  bell  striker 
illustrated  herewith  is  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  installed.  The  bell,  the  operating 
mechanism  and  the  weights  are  all  in  one  unit. 
The  striker  can  be  hung  and  the  transmitter 
mounted  in  from  three  to  four  hours.  Proba- 
bly the  easiest  method  of  installing  the  bell 
striker  is  to  place  it  on  skids  overhanging  a 
flat  roof  with  the  weights  suspended  along  the 
outside  of  the  building,  and  the  housing 
mounted  with  the  door  facing  the  building  so 
that  it  will  be  readily  accessible  for  winding 
and  inspection.  The  only  attention  necessary 
for  the  striker  is  that  it  be  wound  occasionally. 
When  fully  wound,  it  has  a  capacity  of  3,600 
blows,  which  is  ample  for  a  great  many  alarms. 
All  of  the  operating  mechanism  is  in  the  cast 
iron  housing.  This  housing  is  provided  with 
a  rubber  gasket  against  which  the  door  closes. 
The  handle  with  the  screw  clamping  latch 
forces  the  door  tight  against  the  gasket,  mak- 
ing the  box  absolutely  water-proof.  The  out- 
side of  the  box  is  painted  to  eflfectivelv  protect 
it  against  the  weather. 

Triplex  Plunger  Pumps  for 
Small  Water- Works 

The  modern  pumps  for  small  water-works 
may  be  generally  divided  into  two  types,  re- 
ciprocating or  centrifugal.  The  name  "re- 
ciprocating pump"  covers  all  pumps  in  which 


A   SINGLE  ACTING  TRIPLEX  PLUNGER  PUMP 
WITH  PVLLEY  POR  BELT  DRIVE 
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Are  You  Among  The  400f 


Most 
Miles 

per 

Dollar 


About  400  American  towns   have   equipped  all  their  fire- 
fighting  apparatus  with  Firestone  Tires. 
They  have  done  this  for  the  better  protection  of  their 
homes  and  their  business  property. 

They  have  proved  to  their  own  satislaction  that  Firestone 
equips  the  Department  for  speedier,  more  reliable  service, 
reduces  accidents  and  adds  materially  to  the  Hfe  of  the 
apparatus. 

Is  Your  Town  One  Of  The  400? 

The  following  manufacturers  of  fire  apparatus  use  Firestone 
equipment: 


Ahrens-Fox  Fire  Engine  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
American  &  British  Mfg.  Co, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
International  Motors  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


American-LaFrance  Fire  Engine  Co. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Robinson  Fire  Apparatus,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  Seagrave  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Stutz  Engineering  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
FIRESTONE  TIRE  &s  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Firestone  Park 


Branches  and  'Dealers  Everywhere 


Akron,  Ohio 


**  '  When  writing  to  Adyertiseri  please  mention  The  Aukkican  Cut. 
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the  water  is  displaced  by  a  plunger,  piston  or 
bucket,  working  back  and  forth  in  the  cylinder. 
Reciprocating  pumps  are  generally  classified 
(i)  with  regard  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
plunger  or  pistons  move  (vertical  or  hori- 
zontal) ;  (2)  in  regard  to  the  number  of  dis- 
placements   (single-acting    or    double-acting)  ; 

(3)  in    regard   to    the    number   of   cylinders ; 

(4)  in    regard    to    the    manner    of    packing; 

(5)  in  regard  to  the  form  or  kind  of  displacers 
(plungers    or  pistons). 

Probably  one  of  the  most  common  types  of 
reciprocating  pumps  used  in  small  water- 
works is  the  vertical,  single-acting,  simplex 
plunger  pump.  The  Deming  Company,  Salem, 
Ohio,  has  developed  this  pump  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  sizes,  which  may  be  belt-driven  or 
motor-driven  by  means  of  an  intermediate 
pump  gear,  and  rawhide  or  fibre  motor  pinion. 
'I  he  frame  consists  of  two  standards  and  in- 
cludes cross-head  guides  and  main  crank  shaft 
bearings,  the  latter  being  lined  with  anti- 
friction metal.  The  gearing  is  machine-cut 
and  is  double  in  most  of  the  sizes.  The  pinion 
shaft  is  steel,  running  in  boxes  lined  with 
anti-friction  metal  and  bolted  to  the  main 
housing,  and  the  connecting  rods  in  the  4x6 
size  and  larger  have  bronze  boxes  with  wedge 
and  screw  adjustment  at  the  cross-head  end. 
with  marine  type  babbited  boxes  at  crank 
end.  Smaller  sizes  have  bronze  bushings  at 
the  cross-head  end.  The  cross-heads  run  in 
bored  guides.  The  plungers  are  of  hard 
grained  cast  iron,  finished  true  and  smooth, 
and  reciprocate  through  packing  of  ample 
depth.  In  sizes  10  x  10  and  smaller,  the  cyl- 
inders and  base  are  in  one  casting,  while  for 
the  larger  sizes  three  separate  castings  are 
used  bolted  to  the  base.  The  valve  chambers 
in  the  larger  sizes  are  separate  castings,  bolted 
to  the  cylinder.  These  have  liberal  propor- 
tions, affording  large  valve  area,  and  all 
valves  are  readily  accessible.  Valves  for  cold 
water  are  rubber  discs,  protected  on  top  from 
cylindrically  wound  springs  by  brass  plates. 
The  valve  seats  are  of  bronze,  screwed  into 
decks,  and  are  of  the  grid  type. 

Landscape  Architects  Dissolve 
Partnership 

In  June  of  this  year  the  partnership  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  landscape  architects, 
Arnold  &  Tripp,  Guardian  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  dissolved,  Sheffield  A.  Arnold  con- 
tinuing his  business  in  Boston,  and  B.  Ash- 
burton  Tripp  taking  over  the  work  of  the 
Cleveland  office. 

Mr.  Tripp,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  formerly  with  Olmstead 
Brothers,  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  practiced  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1912.  In  1915-16  he  was 
landscape  architect  and  town  planner  to 
the  Panama  Canal  and  was  responsible  for 
the  well-known  artistic  planning  and  planting 
of  the  towns,  parks,  playgrounds  and  fortifica- 
tion garrison  communities.  He  specializes  in 
institution  group  plans,  village  and  town  plans 
and  extensions,  and  park,  playground  and 
estate  design. 


A  New  Method  of 
InstalHng  Meters 

A  new  device  which  is  being  used  in  many 
of  the  houses  now  building  provides  for 
electric  meters  in  a  very  advantageous  way. 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  meters  are  set 
in  the  exterior  wall  of  the  house,  facing  out- 
ward;  when  the  meter  is  to  be  read  by  the 
public  service  company's  employe,  he  has  no 
occasion  to  come  inside  the  house  or  make  his 
presence  known  in  any  way;  he  reads  the 
meter  from  the  outside,  and  goes  his  way. 

The  time-saving,  trouble-saving  features  of 
this  method  are  instantly  apparent,  and  are  not 
counter-balanced  by  disadvantages  of  any  sort. 
The   cost    is    low — ^$12.50   for    each    meter    so 


CONVENIENCE  IN  METER  READING 

housed  if  boxes  are  built  in  when  the  house  is 
erected. 

The  meter  boxes  do  away  with  many  ob- 
jectionable conditions;  save  basement-space 
the  meters  would  occupy  and  protect  the 
meters  against  accident  that  might  have  trou- 
blesome results.  The  manufacturers  (Donley 
Brothers,  Cleveland)  say  that  these  advantages 
impress  householders  so  strongly  that  instal- 
lations are  often  made  in  houses  already  built 
— the  owners  being  willing  to  incur  extra  trou- 
ble and  some  lator-expense  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  nuisance  which  accompanies 
meters  placed  in  the  basement. 

Chicago  Office 
of  Engineers 

The  Shourds-Stoner  Co.,  Consulting  En- 
gineers and  Architects,  announce  the  opening 
of  a  Chicago  office  at  825  Harris  Trust  Build- 
ing. This  is  in  addition  to  their  office  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  was  found  necessary  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  business  secured  by  this 
firm  throughout  the  central  states. 
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Some  truck  owners  equip  their 
trucks  with  Kelly  Caterpillars 
because  Caterpillars  enable  them 
to  operate  the  trucks  without 
chains. 

Others  put  them  on  because 
they  cushion  the  truck. 

For  whichever  reason  they  are 
bought,  the  owner  gets  not  only 
the  particular  feature  or  features 
that  appealed  to  him,  but  mile- 
age such  as  he  cannot  get  from 
any  other  type  of  tire,  pneumatic 
or  solid. 


Kelly=Springfield  Tire  Co. 

General  Sales  Department 
1710  Broadway,  New  York 
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SHOP  ERECTION  OF  STEEL  TAKK  INSURES  FIT  WHEN  ERECTED 
ON  THE  JOB 


Huge  Steel  Tank  for  Great 
Falls,  Mont. 

Appreciating  the  need  for  increasing  the 
storage  capacity  for  the  water-supply  of  Great 
Falls.  Mont.,  the  city  has  ordered  a  1,000,000- 
gallon  tank  from  the  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron 
Works,  Chicago,  111.  This  tank  is  now  being 
fabricated  and  when  completed  will  be  54  feet 
in  diameter  and  60  feet  high.  The  tank  will 
be  erected  on  a  natural  elevation  in  the  city  of 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  will  constitute  the 
main  storage  supply  for  the  city. 

Following  the  usual  custom  of  the  Chicago 
Bridge  &  Iron  Works  on  jobs  of  this  character, 
the  bottom  and  lower  rings  of  the  tank  are 
now  being  assembled  in  the  shop  in  order  that 
they  may  be  sure  that  the  places  will  fit  evenly 
and  smoothly  when  put  together  by  the  erec- 
tion crews  in  the  field. 

The  Need  of  Well 
Screens 

Whether  or  not  a  screen  is  needed  in  a  well 
is  determined  by  the  stratum  from  which  the 
supply  is  drawn  and  the  quantity  required.  If 
the  water-bearing  material  is  of  loose  texture 
like  glacial  drift,  soft  sandstone  or  shale,  hav- 
ing fine  particles  which  can  be  carried,  and  the 
current  of  water  leading  to  the  well  is  strong 
enough  to  do  it,  conditions  are  produced  which 
will  clog  the  well  or  make  it  pump  sand.  The 
ability  of  the  current  to  carry  the  loose  material 
lies  in  its  velocity  and  the  remedy  is  found  in 
slowing  this  down  to  a  point  where  it  no  longer 
carries  the  material. 

This  process,  called  "well  developing,"  con- 
sists in  bringing  the  stratum  about  the  well  to 
a  stable  condition  in  which  it  offers  free 
passage  to  the  water  which  does  not  carry  loose 
material.    To  bring  this  about  it  is  often  neces- 


sary to  pump  through  a 
large  part  of  the  finer  grains 
in  order  to  surround  the 
well  with  a  body  of  coarse 
sand.  This  is  done  by  pump- 
ing the  well  to  a  rate  be- 
yond its  service  capacity,  by 
surging  the  water  back  and 
forth  and  keeping  it  up  until 
the  water  pumps  clear  under 
service  conditions.  Wells 
in  sand  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  fine  particles  and 
sands  mixed  with  clay  are 
specially  in  need  of  careful 
attention  during  develop- 
ment. 

The  proper  place  to  stop 
sand  entering  a  pump  is  to 
prevent  the  sand  entering 
the  well.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  types  of  well  ends. 
There  are  (i)  the  open 
pipe,  which  is  the  simplest 
kind  of  well  end.  This  is 
adapted  to  small  capacity 
wells  in  coarse  gravel.  The 
limit  of  the  intake  is  the 
cross  sectional  area  of  the  pipe  minus  the 
amount  closed  by  the  pebbles ;  (2)  perforated 
pipe  may  be  used  in  gravel  that  is  coarse 
enough  to  leave  free  water  way  and  too  coarse 
to  pull  through  the  holes;  (3)  perforated 
points,  covered  with  woven  mesh,  are  in  most 
common  use  to  keep  sand  back.  Their  difficul- 
ties come  from  the  nature  of  the  inlet,  which 
presents  openings  tending  to  wedge  the  ma- 
terial. Often  the  chemical  content  of  the 
water  is  such  as  to  set  up  destructive  corrosion 
between  the  point  and  its  jacket,  completely 
closing  it.  These  faults  make  it  ill-adapted  for 
use  in  a  good  well;  (4)  the  Johnson  Brass 
Well  Screen,  illustrated  herewith  and  manu- 
factured by  E.  E.  Johnson,  2304  Long  Avenue. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  designed  to  overcome 
the  objectionable  features  of  other  screens. 
The  exclusive  features  of  this  screen  in- 
clude a  continuous  slot  which 
increases  the  inlet  area  by  about 
so  per  cent  more  than  can  be 
had  in  screens  having  inter- 
rupted slots.  The  value  of  this 
added  area  is  that  it  increases  the 
capacity  of  the  screen,  or  a 
slower  intake  flow  may  be  had 
with  the  same  capacity.  The 
screen  is  so  formed  that  it  will 
not  clog,  because  of  the  special 
under-cut  lip  construction.  If  a 
sand  grain  can  pass  the  outer 
edge  it  is  clear  to  pass  all  the 
way  through.  No  other  form  of 
solid  brass  screen  permits  this. 
The  Johnson  screen  is  designed 
to  withstand  the  cutting  action 
of  the  sand.  To  resist  this  cut- 
ting action,  the  screen  is  finished 
with  a  sharp  under-cut  edge  of 
the  slot,  of  very  hard  brass. 
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ul  how  the  manager  of  THE  HOW- 
ARD REFRACTORIES  COMPANY, 
Dorsey,  Maryland,  saved  contracts  by 
keeping  his  firm's  busy  trucks  eternally 
on  the  job. 


EPORTS  from  big  truck  users 
in  the  building  industry  confirm 
the  effectiveness  of  'NOBBY 
CORD'  TIRES. 

One  firm,  The  Howard  Refrac- 
tories Company  Dorsey,  Mary- 
land, says:  "But  for  'NOBBY 
CORD'  PNEUMATIC  TIRES, 
our  trucks  would  have  been  use- 
less last  winter,  as  solid  truck 
tire  equipment  invariably  stuck 
in  the  mud  before  reaching  our 
plant.  'NOBBIES'  won  the 
day  and  saved  our  contracts." 

Less  operating  costs — increased 
speed — more  mileage — reduction 
in  mechanical  repairs  and  vibra- 
tions, and  greater  traction,  prove 
that — 


\Nobby  Cords*  Save  in  Every 
Phase  of  Truck  Operation 


ONLY  THE 
EXPERT   KNOWS 

how  extremely  easy  it  is  to  spoil  in  the  making 
what  otherwise  would  be  a  wonderful  road. 
You  may  have  the  right  specifioatinns.  the  proper 
material  and  the  best  machinery  available,  but 
carelessness  or  poor  judgment  in  the  mixing  or 
combining  the  material,  in  the  spreading  or  in 
the  compressing  or  rolling  may  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  unlimited  trouble. 

Warren  Brothers  Company  insist  on  the  pave- 
ment being  not  only  up  to  specifications,  but 
that  the  product  shall  be  mixed  right  and  laid 
right.  When  you  buy  Warreiiite-Bitulithic 
you  not  only  buy  the  accumulated  results  of 
years  of  study  and  effort,  but  you  obtain  the 
services  of  one  of  our  best  engineers  who  sees 
that  the  road  is  right.  In  every  department  of 
the  work  you  and  the  taxpayers  who  are  spend- 
ing the  money  are  guaranteed  the  results  you 
pay  for. 
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BROOKLINE,  MASS. 

Warrenite-Bitulithic  Pavement,   Beacon  Street 
(North  Drive).     Laid  over  old  Macadam,  1914. 

WARREMTE  -  BITUUTHIC 

has  built  up  its  enviable  reputation  as  a  result 
of  this  policy.  Its  makers,  having  provided  the 
best  possible  specifications  and  materials  for  your 
particular  needs,  cannot  then  permit  a  mechan- 
ical error  to  jeopardize  the  good  name  of  their 
product. 

This  supervision  is  a  protection  to  you  and  to  us 
and  is  your  assurance  of  low  maintenance  cost 
and  of  ultimate  satisfaction. 

WARREN  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:    Boston,  Mass. 

DISTRICT  OFFICESj 

New  York,  N,  Y.       St.  Louis,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Piioenix,  Ariz.  Winnipeg,  IVlan. 

Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Ont.  Richmond,  Va. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.       Washington,  D.  C.      Nashviile,  Tenn. 
Chicago,  III.  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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A  Convincing  Endurance 
Test 

In  making  recording  instruments  that  are  to 
be  subjected  to  rough  usage,  the  manufacturer 
has  a  double  task  before  him.  Accuracy  is  the 
first  and  indispensable  desideratum,  but  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  sturdiness  of  construction 
that  will  defy  time,  neglect,  rough  handling 
and  over-work.  This  is  especially  true  of 
water  meters,  that  are  frequently  in  charge  of 
inexpert  workers,  that  are  set  in  all  sorts  of 
exposed  places  and  that  are  subject,  through- 
out the  years,  to  endless  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  the  action  of  all  sorts  of  water.  Ac- 
curacy, however,  is  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
buyer  of  meters  concerns  himself  principally, 
as  is  quite  proper,  with  the  durability  prospects 
of  the  instrument  under  consideration. 

With  this  requirement  in  view,  a  member  of 
the  National  Meter  Company,  299  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  with  a  taste  for  statistics, 
made  an  interesting  computation  some  tim 
ago,  of  the  work  of  one  of  that  company's  well 
known  Empire  meters,  in  the  5^-inch  size,  that 
had  ju.st  made  an  especially  remarkable  show- 
ing. In  the  first  place  it  was  attached  to  a 
^-inch  pipe  and  was  passing  more  than  twice 
the  proper  rating  per  day,  or  about  6,000  cubic 
feet ;  consequently,  although  only  in  service 
two   years   and    two    months,    the   amount   of 


water  registered  was  over  4,138,000  cubic  feet 
or  31,142,560  gallons. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  piston  of  this  meter 
had  been  called  upon  to  do  a  most  unusual 
amount  of  traveling  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
subsequent  calculation,  made  by  the  statistical 
observer,  showed  the  distance  covered  by  it, 
in  delivering  this  amount  of  water,  to  have 
been  the  equivalent  of  over  200,000  miles,  or 
eight  times  around  the  earth.  It  would  not 
have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this 
would  have  been  the  end  of  the  career  of  this 
palpably  over-worked  instrument,  but  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  supply  of  a  new  intermedi- 
ate, and  a  few  minor  adjustments,  all  at  a  total 
cost  of  a  little  over  three  dollars,  it  was  re- 
stored to  its  original  condition  and  pronounced 
by  its  delighted  owner  to  be  "as  good  as  new." 

The  oscillating  piston,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  Empire  meter,  is  the  ex- 
planation   of    its    wonderful    endurance.     The 


piston  is  so  balanced  as  to  water  pressure  that 
the  flow  exerts  no  strain  on  it,  but  simply 
causes  it  to  move  forward  in  its  proper  motion, 
practically  floating  on  the  water.  The  contact 
of  the  piston  with  the  walls  of  the  measuring 
chamber  is  so  gentle  that  it  serves  to  polish 
rather  than  wear  them,  thus  putting  the 
mechanism  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
long  periods  of  service. 

Correct  Light  and  Proper  Venti- 
lation for  Public  Buildings 

Unusual  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  window  shades  for  such  public 
buildings  as  schools  and  hospitals,  where  the 
color  of  the  window  shades  and  the  method  of 
hanging  have  much  to  do  with  the  comfort  of 
the  school  child  or  the  convalescent  patient. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  certain  colors  of 
window  shades  in  schoolrooms  cause  eyestrain 
and  headaches.  Chemists  have  made  a  study  of 
this  for  the  Stewart  Hartshorn  Company,  250 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  have  devised 
two  colors  in  tinted  cambric  shade  cloth  which 
are  being  used  extensively  by  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  schools  throughout  the  country.  In 
hospitals  and  sanitariums  where  it  is  necessary 


THE   BEST   ARRANGEMENT    OF 

SHADES   FOR   SCHOOL 

BOOMS 

to  darken  rooms  for  the  comfort  of  the  patient, 
dark  green  or  brown  should  be  used. 

Control  of  ventilation  can  be  secured  by 
placing  two  shades  at  the  center  of  the 
windows,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  When  the  window  is  opened  from 
the  top  the  glare  is  shut  out  by  the  lower 
shade,  and  if  the  window  is  open  at  the  bot- 
tom the  upper  shade  is  raised.  Two  short 
shades  at  the  center  of  a  window  hang  straight 
and  smooth,  roll  evenly  and  wear  much  longer 
than  one  shade  covering  the  whole  window. 
The  increased  length  of  life  of  the  two  short 
shades  is  worth  considering  for  buildings 
where  they  are  subjected  to  very  hard  usage, 
such  as  schools  and  auditoriums. 
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trbine  Sewer  T^achine 

The  TurbinG  SQWor  clGanin^iriacliiiiQ 
will  take  care  of  any  si-zed  job  irt 

a  satisfactorg  nianner It  cleans 

sewers  of  every  obstruction . . . 

Used  with  ^reat  success  by  scores 
of  other  cities  all  over  the  country 

Let  us  demonstrate  this  machiuQ 
without  any  obligation  whatever 

nVr/tG  for  /7/ustrateol 
£oo/t  of  feds 


Turbine  Sewer  Machine  S 

195  ELEVENTH  ST.,  MILWAUKEE.WIS. 
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Testing  Water  Meters 
for  Accuracy 

After  water  meters  have  been  in  service  for 
several  years,  most  municipalities  and  water 
companies  make  a  practice  of  testing  them  for 
accuracy.  This  is  a  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  well  as  to  the  municipality  or  com- 
pany, and  should  be  welcomed  by  the  consumer 
as  expressing  the  desire  of  the  producing  agent 
to  serve  the  consumer  properly  and  accurately 
at  all  times. 

A    meter-testing   machine    adapted    to    test- 
mg  all  types  of  service  meters  is  made  by  the 
H.    Mueller   Manufacturing   Co.,    Decatur,   111. 
The  tester  is  made  in  two  sizes,  one  which'  will 
handle  meters  from  ^  to  i  inch  in  size  and  the 
other  machine  from  H  to  2  inches.    A  complete 
set   of  adapters    for  fitting  all   meters   to  the 
tester  in  furnished  with  each  machine.     Some 
meters  will  properly  register  a  stream  of  water 
the  full  size  of  the  meter,  but  are  defective  for 
smaller  streams.     As  a  rule,  when  a  meter  is 
not  accurate  for  a  stream  of  water  the  full  size 
of  the  meter,  the  defect  is  liable  to  be  greater 
on   smaller    streams.     For   these   reasons,   the 
test  should  be  started  with  a  stream  of  water 
the   same   size  as  the  meter  and   repeated  on 
smaller  sizes  until  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy 
of  the  meter  for  any  size  stream  is  fully  de- 
termined.    Multiple  cocks,  with  different  size 
orifices  are  furnished  with  these  machines  to 
enable    the    operator   to    secure    different    size 
streams.    Special  pressure  gauges,  able  to  with- 
stand the  shock  caused  by  the  sudden  closing 
of  the  valve,  are  furnished  as  a  part  of  the 
meter  testing   equipment,   and  purchasers   are 
advised   not  to  equip  testers   with   their   own 
pressure  gauges,  which  are  not  adequately  pro- 
tected to  withstand  the  water  hammer  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 

The  scales  are  especially  constructed ;  in  ad- 
dition to  two  bars  graduated  in  pounds,  cubic 
feet  and  gallons,  the  Mueller  water  meter 
beam  has  a  special  bar  which  is  graduated  in 
per  cent.  The  purpose  of  this  bar  is  to  de- 
termine the  per  cent  of  error  in  a  meter.    The 

two  bars  graduated  in  pounds,  cubic  feet_and^ 

gallons  may  be 

used     for    making 

small  tests  or   for 

balancing    the 

scales  between  the 

tests    without 

emptying  the  tank. 

These     bars     also 

enable  the  error  in 

the  meter  to  be  de- 

termined        in 

pounds   if  for  any 

reason  it  is  so  de- 
sired.     The      ma- 

chine    has    two 

counterpoises,    the 

front  coun  ter- 

poise   used    in    the 

customary  manner, 

simply  as  a  balance 

and     for     holding 


the  weights  that  weigh  the  water  used  in  test- 
ing.   The  per  cent  counterpoise  is  used  on  the 
per  cent  bar   for  determinin  the  per  cent  of 
error  in  meters.    The  per  cent  counterpoise  is 
marked  i  cubic  foot,  7H  gallons,  62H  pounds, 
and   is   used  alone   for  determining  the  error 
when  I  cubic  foot  or  7H  gallons  of  water  is 
used    in   a   test.     The    front   of  the   per   cent 
counterpoise   rod   is  marked  2,  3,  4    5,  10    15, 
20,  25,  30  and  40  cubic  feet.     The  left  side  of 
the   rod   is  marked  in  gallons  and  shows  the 
number    of    gallons    equal    to    the    cubic    feet 
graduations  on    front  of  the  rod.     The  right 
side  of  the  rod  is  marked  in  pounds  and  shows 
weight  of  water  to  correspond  with  cubic  foot 
graduations.      When    testing    with    either    of 
these,    numbers    of    cubic    feet   or   gallons    of 
water  by  weight  are  built  up  on  the  per  cent 
counterpoise   to    the   number   desired    for    de- 
termining the   error.     The  per  cent  counter 
poise  is   of   itself   equal   to    I    cubic  foot,  7H 
gallons  or  62I/2  pounds,  and  must  be  so  con- 
sidered   when    building    up    combinations    of 
weight.     For  making  a  lo-cubic-foot  test,  the 
per   cent   counterpoise   is   counted   as   i    cubic 
foot,  and  on  it  should  be  placed  two  2-cubic 
foot  weights  and  one  S-cubic  foot  weight.  This 
will   correspond  to    10  cubic   feet  on  the  per 
cent  counterpoise. 

Two  sets  of  weights  are  furnished  with  each 
scale,  the  larger  set  is  marked  in  cubic  feet, 
gallons  and  pounds  and  is  used  on  the  front 
counterpoise  to  weigh  the  water  used  in  the 
test.  The  smaller  weights  are  marked  in  cubic 
feet,  gallons  and  pounds  and  are  used  on  the 
per  cent  counterpoise  to  determine  the  error 
of  a  meter  when  tested  with  more  than  i  cubic 
foot,  7^  gallons  or  62!^  pounds  of  water.  For 
testing  small  meters,  it  is  suggested  that  suf- 
ficient water  should  be  run  through  the  meter 
to  cause  one  or  more  complete  revolutions  of 
the  indicator  on  the  meter  dial. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  comparing  the  ac- 
curacy of  different  water  meters  under  like 
operating  conditions  is  by  the  use  of  a  meter 
testing  machine.  In  this  a  group  of  meters 
may  be  tested  under  identical  conditions. 


APPABATUS  FOR  TESTING  WATER  METERS 
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and  Certainty 


Except  for  this  length  of  24-inch  cast  iron  pipe — 
which  has  greater  value  now  than  when  laid  in 
the  ground  years  ago — this  carload  is  all  scrap. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many  cars  removed  in 
wrecking  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  new  Union 
Depot,  Chicago. 

The  superiority  of  cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings  has 
been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
users. 

Orders  for  cast  iron  pipe  or  fittings  sent  to  Clow 
are  filled  and  shipped  in  record  time.  Clow 
Service  is  certain. 

James  B.  Clow  &  Sons 

534-546  S.  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Salet  Offices: 

New  York  St.  Louis  Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis         Detroit  Milwaukee 

San  Francisco  Philadelphia 
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A    PRACTICAL    LAWN    SPRINKLER 

A  Lawn  Sprinkler  With 
Many  Advantages 

There  is  something  very  interesting  to  the 
casual  looker-on  in  watching  park  sprinklers 
send  out  their  misty  sprays  over  park  lawns 
and  golf  courses.  Many  times  it  is  not  so  in- 
teresting to  the  laborer  who  must  shut  off  the 
water  and  wade  over  the  newly  seeded  ground 
which  is  being  sprinkled,  in  order  to  move  the 
spraying  device  to  another  place.  The  Buckner 
No.  3  Sprinkler,  illustrated  herewith,  has  par- 
ticular qualities  which  overcome  the  objection- 
able features  from  the  laborer's  standpoint. 
This  sprinkler  is  mounted  on  an  iron  carriage 
with  an  all-steel  frame  and  has  rollers  made 
of  No.  24  galvanized  iron,  5  inches  in  diameter 
and  15  inches  long,  with  an  axle  that  runs  all 
the  way  through.  They  are  made  for  either  a 
I -inch  or  a  54-'nch  hose  connection  and  are 
very  widely  used  by  golf  clubs  and  park  de- 
partments in  the  West,  particularly  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  long  dry  season  makes  it 
imperative  that  lawns  and  parks  be  watered 
frequently  to  maintain  the 
beauty  of  the  grass. 

This  sprinkler  can  be 
pulled  from  place  to  place 
by  the  hose  without  causing 
any  strain  on  the  hose  an(' 
without  turning  off  the 
water.  This  saves  much 
labor  and  also  makes  it 
possible  to  water  a  newly 
seeded  putting  green  or  lawn 
without  having  to  walk  over 
the  soft,  wet  ground  in 
order  to  move  the  sprinkler 
from  place  to  place.  These 
and  other  features  are  em- 
bodied in  the  well-known 
sprinkler  systems  manufac- 
tured by  W.  A.  Buckner, 
105 1  T  Street,  Fresno.  Cal. 

City  Planning 
Service 

George  B.  Ford  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  the 
City    Planning    Department 


of  the  Technical  Advisory  Corporation,  132 
Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Mr.  Ford,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
is  a  director  of  the  American  City  Planning 
Institute,  has  recently  been  retained  as  adviser 
on  foreign  housing  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  Com- 
rnittee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production.  Be- 
sides his  widely  known  city  planning  and  zon- 
ing activities  in  this  country,  Mr.  Ford  has  re- 
cently completed  a  long  engagement  in  France, 
where  he  was  city  planning  consultant  to  many 
of  the  cities  of  the  devastated  areas,  including 
Rheims,  Arras  and  Soissons. 

A  Comfortable  Park  Bench 
That  Will  Last 

The  new  "Bausman  Special"  park  bench, 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  Bausman 
Martufacturing  Company,  Lancaster  County, 
Bausman,  Pa.,  weighs  only  45  pounds.  This 
bench  is  well  based,  and  comfortable  and  is  the 
result  of  months  of  constant  experiment  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  and  attractive  park 
bench.  Park  superintendents  and  others  who 
have  had  experience  with  the  rough  treatment 
that  park  benches  receive  will  be  interested  to 
examine  this  bench,  which  is  built  on  the  best 
principles  developed  in  the  theory  of  truc- 
tures.  All  bracing  makes  triangles  the 
strongest  element  in  civil  engineering  construc- 
tion. The  frame  which  is  made  oi  1^2  x  %- 
inch  round-edge  steel  is  so  strong  that  with 
the  settee  on  end,  500  pounds  could  be  placed 
on  the  end  without  any  damage.  This  is  not 
exactly  the  treatment  to  which  settees  are 
ordinarily  subjected,  but  represents  many 
times  the  stress  developed  by  people  moving 
along  the  park  bench,  and  subjecting  it  to 
lateral  strain.  The  seven  slats  which  form  the 
seat  and  back  have  rounded  bases  and  are  made 
of  selected  hardwood. 
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The  Value  of 


Pittsburgh  Products 

for  Your  Water  Works 


PITTSBURGH  RECORDING  METERS 

keep  an  accurate  record  of  your  pumpage  and 
delivery  to  the  distribution  system  on  a  direct 
reading  chart.  By  means  of  this  meter  and  its 
permanent  records,  you  can  trace  the  existence 
and  continuance  of  any  avoidable  waste.  Every 
Water  Works  Department  should  have  Pitts- 
burgh Recording  Meters  among  its  equipment. 
This  device  is  invaluable  lor  balancing  the 
pumpage  and  use  of  water.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  you  with  full  details  regarding  Pitts- 
burgh Recording  Meters,  Filtration  Plants  and 
Dry-Feed  Apparatus,  for  the  application  of 
alum,  lime  and  other  heavy  chemicals  to  water. 

Write  us  today  for  particulars 


PITTSBURGH  FILTER 
PLANTS 

now  supply  over  850,000- 
000  gallons ^ofTpure  water 
daily  to  230  cities.  Fil- 
tration is  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  turbidity,  or- 
ganic matter  and  other  ma- 
terials which  render  the 
water  unpalatable  and  un- 
healthful.  Filtration  is  an 
economic  way  of  securing 
pure  water  for  your  city. 


i^ITb 

■wafiist-'"- 

M^s^n 

Pittsburgh  Filter  &  Engineering  Co. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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A  LUDLOW  VALVE  WITH  DEAN  ELEOTBIC 
CONTROL 

The  Electrical  Operation  of 
Heavy  Water- Works  Valves 

The  ready   control   and   operation   of  large 
water-works    valves    is    a    matter    which   has 
troubled  water-works  officials  for  many  years. 
The  motor  operation  of  pump  discharge  valves 
and  large  distribution  valves  for  water-works 
would   result   in    tremendous   saving   in   labor 
each  year,  as  well  as  in  reducing  losses  due  to 
breaks    in    water-mains    where    there   are    no 
available  means  for  readily  stopping  the  flow. 
There  are  three  types  or   kinds  of  power- 
operated     devices     for    gate    valves,    namely, 
hydraulic,  water  and  electric  motor.    Piston  or 
hydraulic   cylinder  valves   may   be   used    with 
steam,   air   or    water,  the   last   medium   being 
considered    best    for    general   purposes.      The 
cylinders  are  of  cast  iron,  brass-lined,  carrying 
the  ordinary  hydraulic  plunger,  and  pressure 
is  admitted  either  above  or  below  the  piston  by 
a  four-way  cock  or  valve.     In  case  of  failure 
of  water  pressure,  provision  is  sometimes  made 
to  attach  a  stem  and  yoke  so  that  the  ordinary 
hand-wheel   operation   can    be    secured.     This 
type,   although   extremely  simple   in  construc- 
tion and  operation,  is  not  suitable  where  the 
temperature  is  liable  to  fall  below  freezing  and 
put  the  piston  out  of  commission.    In  addition, 
this    device    cannot    be    attached    to    existing 
hand-operated   valves.     The   water-motor   has 
been  used  to  some  degree,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  have   a   reversing  switch,   as   the  ordinary 
water-wheel    operates    only    in    one    direction. 
This  valve  is  also  liable  to  freeze  when  not  in 
use  in  cold  weather. 
Electrical   operation   of  valves  by  3   motQr 


geared  to  the  valve  stem  and  a  limit  switch  for 
stoppmg  the  movement  is  by  far  the  most  re- 
liable method.  There  are  still  some  problems 
to  be  considered  even  in  this  ideal  system  The 
movement  of  the  gate  valve  must  be  confined 
within  very  precise  limits^  especially  at  the 
closed  position.  On  account  of  the  momentum 
or  over-travel  of  the  motor  armature  and  driv- 
ing gears  after  it  has  been  disconnected  from 
the  circuit,  it  is  easily  seen  that  these  limits 
are  not  easily  obtained  unless  some  quick-stop- 
ping device,  such  as  a  solenoid  brake,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  motor  shaft.  Peter  Paine  Dean, 
Cutler  Hammer  Manufacturing  Company,  50 
Church  Street,  New  York,  has  developed  the 
Dean  system  of  valve  control,  which  incorpo- 
rates five  distinct  features:  (i)  it  is  a  single- 
unit  system;  (2)  it  can  be  attached  to  existing 
valves  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  without 
shutting  down  the  line;  (3)  it  is  positive  in 
operation  and  does  not  depend  upon  momentum 
or  drift  of  moving  parts  to  seat;  (4)  it  has 
ample  unseating  and  seating  torque;  (5)  the 
whole  unit  is  enclosed  and  water-proof. 

The  system  consists  of  a  single  unit  in  which 
are  incorporated  a  driving  motor,  reduction 
gears  and  limit  trip  mechanism.  The  feet  of  the 
unit  are  provided  with  four  holding-down  bolt 
holes  of  standard  dimensions  for  a  given  range 
of  valves.  The  motor  is  totally  enclosed  and 
water-proof  and  possesses  an  extremely  high 
torque.  It  is  connected  to  a  system  of  com- 
bination worm  and  planetary  gearing  for  the 
necessary  reduction  in  speed.  The  motor  speed 
is  normally  1600  R.P.M.  and  the  slow  speed 
shaft  40  R.P.M.,  the  gear  reduction  being  40 
to  I.  With  different  gear  ratio  incorporated  in 
the  same  casing  a  reduction  of  120  to  i  or  14 
R.  P.  M.  on  the  slow  speed  shaft  is  available. 
Repeated  tests  of  this  system  of  valve  control 
show  its  complete  success  under  all  operating 
conditions. 

Uses  of  Uni- 
versal Pipe 

Universal     pipe, 
the  special  form  of 
cast    iron    pipe 
manufactured     by 
the  Central  Foun- 
dry   Company,    90 
West  Street,   New 
York  City,  is  par- 
ticularly    valuable 
for  emergency  in- 
staUations  for 
water     supply     or 
fire   lines,    because 
of  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  can 
be  laid.     No  lead, 
no  pouring  and  no 
packing  are  re- 
quired    and 
wrenches    are    the 
only    tools    neces- 
sary for  laying  it.    For  permanent  installations 
it  has  met  with  success  in  water  service  and 
3lso  for  high  pres5lire  fire  lines. 


AN   EMERGENCY   IN- 
STALLATION   OF 
UNIVERSAL 
PIPE 
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Horizontal  and  Verticle  Centrifugal  Units  in  both  Single  and  Mul- 
tiple Stage.  Built  to  meet  all  requirements.  We  also  specialize  in 
Deep  Well  Equipment. 

Our  organization  is  backed  by  experience  extending  over  a  quarter  of 
ya  century  of  pump  designing  and  building. 

Specifications  and  particulars  will  be  sent  to  City  Officials  free  on 
request. 

Aurora  Pump  and  Manufacturing  Company 

Aurora,  Illinois 


Lea-Courtenay  water  works 
pumping  outfit  supplied  com- 
plete to  a  Kentucky  water 
works.  Outfit  consists  of  two 
10"  pumps  in  series,  designed 
for  2800  gallons  per  minute 
tinder  180  pounds  pressure, 
driven  by  400  h.  p.  steam 
turbine  through  a  reduction 
gear  set.  Turbine  runs  at 
4500  r.  p.  m.,  the  pump  at 
1800  r.  p.  m. 


—  for  Water  Works  Service 

Lea-Courtenay  centrifugal  pumps  have  been  the 
logical  selection  of  leading  water  works  engineers 
for  years  when  seeking  the  highest  jtype  of  cen- 
trifugal pump  development. 

This  popularity  lies  in  an  enviable  record  for 
efficiency,  economy  and  reliability  and  in  the 
ability  of  every  Lea-Courtenay  pump  to  live  up 
to  its  guarantee.  In  fact  its  performance  is  ac- 
curately known  and  actually  proved  by  rigid 
tests,  taken  by  2  or  3  different  means  and  results 
checked,  before  the  pump  leaves  the  shipping 
floor.  No  guesswork  is  tolerated— nothing  is 
taken  for  granted. 

Where  water  works  24-hour  service  is  considered, 
theextraH%  or  I  %  efficiency  a  Lea-Courtenay 
centrifugal  pump  will  give  should  receive  your 
careful  attention  when  selecting  a  water  works 
pump.  The  extra  percentage  obtained  will  soon 
make   the   pump   pay   for   itself. 

^  Pump  parts  are  absolutely  standard  and  per- 
ij  fectly  interchangeable.  In  most  cases,  pumps 
are  assembled  less  impellers  (which  are  spe- 
cially designed)  making  prompt  shipments  pos- 
sible. If  you  have  pumping  problems,  put 
them  up  to  our  Engineers. 

LEA-COURTENAY  COMPANY 

Mfgt.  of  Centrifugal  Pumping  Machinery 
8  Maine  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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DALLAS   INSTALLS 


OF  GARBAGE 
COLLECTION 


Buys  Forty  LEE  Drop  Frame  Trailers 

Dallas,  Texas,  one  of  the  most  progressive  cities  of  the  great 
southwest,  always  eager  and  ready  to  accept  the  latest  and 
improved  methods  of  doing  things  has  purchased  after  care- 
ful investigation  forty  Lee  two-way  side  dump  trailers  to  ade- 
quately take  care  of  its  garbage  collection  problem. 

Dallas  like  Cleveland,  Indianapolis  and  dozens  of  other  cities 
has  abandoned  wagon  haulage  in  favor  of  the  modern  low 
trailer  with  automatic  dump  body.  The  water  tight,  auto- 
matic side  dumping  bodies  with  loading  edge  less  than  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  yet  holding  3^  cubic  yards  level  full, 
is  what  makes  the  equipment  and  the  entire  system  of  collec- 
tion and  hauling  a  success. 

We  manufacture  haulage  equipment  for  every  municipal  re- 
quirement. Send  your  name  and  address  for  illustrated 
material  full  of  suggestions  on  how  to  procure  100%  service 
and  efficiency  from  your  motor  trucks. 


LEE  TRAILER  &  BODY  CO. 


2343  So. 
Lasalle  St. 


Chicago, 
III. 
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Unchoking  Our  Congested  Streets 

By  Robert  H.  Whitten 

Advisor,  Cleveland  City  Plan  Commission 


THE  street  traffic  problem  is  becoming 
increasingly  serious  in  all  large  cities. 
London  and  Paris  as  well  as  New 
York  and  Chicago  have  found  their  thor- 
oughfare systems  choked  with  the  ever- 
increasing  burden  that  has  been  thrown 
upon  them.  Numerous  other  cities,  such 
as  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
in  England,  and  Philadelphia,  Boston,  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Buf- 
falo, Newark,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in 
the  United  States,  are  having  increasingly 
difficult  traffic  conditions.  Street  traffic  is 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  roadways  that  a 
few  decades  ago  seemed 
adequate  for  all  time  have 
become  so  congested  as 
seriously  to  menace  the 
prosperity  of  the  city. 

Street  traffic  is  increas- 
ing much  more  rapidly 
than  population.  If  the 
growth  of  street  traffic 
merely  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population,  the 
problem  of  making  ade- 
quate provision  for  the 
future  would  be  suffi- 
ciently difficult.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that 
the  street  burden  will  un- 
der normal  conditions  in- 
crease twice  as  fast  as 
population,  that  is,  while 
population  is  doubling  the 
street  traffic  will  be 
trebled.  As  a  city  spreads 
out  and  distances  become 


too  great  for  walking,  it  is  natural  that  the 
per  capita  number  of  rides  by  vehicle  and 
car  should  increase.  This  is  shown  very 
clearly  in  the  street  railway  and  rapid  tran- 
sit statistics  of  various  cities.  These  sta- 
tistics show  that,  in  general,  rides  have  in- 
creased as  the  square  of  the  population, 
that  is,  as  population  has  doubled,  the  num- 
ber of  car  rides  has  quadrupled.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  as  various  cities  have 
grown  in  population  and  area,  a  point  has 
been  reached  where  it  has  become  phys- 
ically impossible  to  handle  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  street  cars  at  a  reasonable  speed  over 
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the  surface  of  the  streets  to  carry  the  traf- 
fic. As  a  result,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
supplement  the  street  surface  by  elevated 
railroads  and  rapid  transit  subways. 

Effect  of  the  Automobile  on  Street 
Congestion 

With  the  advent  of  the  automobile  a  new 
facility  for  city  transportation  has  been  in- 
troduced which  is  placing  a  very  much  in- 
creased burden  on  the  streets.  The  speed 
and  convenience  of  the  automobile  as  com- 
pared with  the  street  car  as  a  means  of 
getting  about  town  has  led  to  its  use  in 
enormous  numbers  in  cities  where  condi- 
tions were  favorable  to  its  full  develop- 
ment. In  some  of  these  cities  the  private 
automobile  and  the  jitney  have  caused  a 
serious  decline  in  the  revenue  of  the  street 
car  companies.  The  private  automobile 
takes  from  two  to  twenty  times  as  much 
street  space  per  passenger  carried  as  does 
the  street  car.  Moreover,  every  improve- 
ment in  transportation  causes  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  rides  per  capita.  The 
automobile,  therefore,  causes  a  direct  in- 
crease in  the  normal  increment  of  rides  per 
capita  while  at  the  same  time  causing  an 
increase  in  the  average  amount  of  street 
space  required  per  passenger  carried. 

The  possible  combined  effect  of  these 
two  causes  on  street  congestion  is  alarming. 
Of  course,  there  is  this  offset.  The  mo- 
ment street  congestion  becomes  so  great 
that  the  automobile  as  compared  with  the 
street  car  or  rapid  transit  train  is  no  longer 
the  more  convenient  and  expeditious 
method  of  travel,  the  use  of  the  private 
automobile  will  decline.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  present  comparative  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile in  various  cities.  In  the  cities  of 
moderate  size  with  adequate  streets,  smooth 
pavements  and  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions, the  use  of  the  private  automobile  as  a 
means  of  city  transport  has  been  most  gen- 
eral. On  the  other  hand,  in  cities  like  New 
York  and  Chicago,  where,  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  automobile  the  streets  in  the 
business  sections  were  already  badly  con- 
gested, the  introduction  of  the  private  auto- 
mobile has  been  much  slower.  In  those 
cities  the  tendency  has  been  for  owners  of 
automobiles  to  use  them  for  pleasure  and 
for  business  and  social  calls  outside  of  the 
congested  centers,  but  to  rely  on  the  rail- 
ways for  transportation  to  and  from  their 
work  in  the  central  business  section  and  for 


business  calls  in  that  section.  The  demand, 
however,  is  becoming  insistent  that  traffic 
conditions  be  so  improved  that  the  private 
automobile  can  play  its  normal  part  in  the 
business  of  the  city.  This  may  necessitate 
radical  changes  in  traffic  methods.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  segregate  traffic  and  pro- 
vide for  a  complete  or  partial  separation 
of  grades.  But  whatever  the  solution,  we 
may  be  sure  that  its  difficulty  and  cost  will 
be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  liberality 
with  which  the  city  has  been  provided  with 
broad  through-routes. 

The  Effect  of  the  Motor  Truck 

While  the  private  passenger  automobile 
increases  the  burden  on  the  street  per  pas- 
senger as  compared  with  the  street  car,  the 
motor  truck  tends  to  reduce  the  street  bur- 
den per  ton  of  goods  as  compared  with  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle.  This  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  greater  capacity,  speed,  reserve 
power  and  facility  of  movement  of  the 
motor  truck.  The  substitution  of  the  motor 
truck  for  the  horse  truck  and  delivery 
wagon  means  a  very  great  relief  to  conges- 
tion. 

The  extent  to  which  the  motor  truck  will 
be  used  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  will 
supersede  the  horse  truck  depends  directly 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  thoroughfare  sys- 
tem. The  motor  truck  involves  a  large  in- 
vestment as  compared  with  the  horse  truck, 
and  unless  traffic  conditions  are  such  that 
a  fair  rate  of  speed  can  be  maintained,  the 
use  of  the  motor  truck  will  be  uneconomic 
for  most  purposes.  But,  given  an  adequate 
thoroughfare  system,  the  development  of 
the  motor  truck  for  city  and  interurban 
transport  is  now  only  in  its  infancy.  It 
will  not  only  replace  the  horse  truck,  but 
will  encroach  on  the  railroad  and  will  de- 
velop many  new  fields  of  usefulness. 

Traffic  Increase  vs.  Growth  in  Population 

Under  modern  conditions  it  seems  to  be 
a  general  law  that  passenger  travel  and 
goods  transportation  will  greatly  outstrip 
the  increase  in  population.  This  results 
from  increase  in  productive  capacity  and 
consequent  consuming  ability  of  the  people 
and  from  improvements  in  the  art  of  trans- 
portation resulting  in  greater  economy  and 
convenience.  Our  greater  productive  power 
per  capita  makes  it  possible  to  spend  more, 
and  every  improvement  resulting  in  greater 
economy     or     convenience     of     transport 
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creates  a  demand  for  more  transportation 
both  of  goods  and  passengers. 

This  is  shown  both  by  all  available  sta- 
tistics of  city  passenger  and  vehicular  traf- 
fic and  by  statistics  of  railroad  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  for  the  United  States.  The 
percentage  increase  in  railroad  freight  ton- 
nage in  the  United  States  for  varying 
periods  since  1890  has  been  2.25  to  5  times 
as  great  as  the  percentage  increase  in  popu- 
lation, the  average  being  about  3.5  times. 
For  similar  periods  railroad  passenger  traf- 
fic has  increased  from  1.25  to  2.75  times  as 
fast  as  the  population,  with  an  average 
about  two  times.  City  passenger  travel  has 
increased  from  2  to  3  times  as  fast  as  the 
population.  As  a  city's  railroad  freight 
terminal  tonnage  is  in  large  measure 
hauled  through  the  streets,  it  is  especially 
significant  that  such  statistics  as  are  avail- 
able both  for  Cleveland  and  Chicago  indi- 
cate that  the  freight  tonnage  of  each  is 
increasing  about  two  times  as  fast  as  the 
population.  On  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  traffic  increased  1.5  times  as  fast  as 
the  population  during  the  period  1885-1904 
and  1.8  times  as  fast  as  the  population  dur- 
ing the  period  1904-1917.  In  St.  Louis, 
traffic  on  five  principal  streets  increased 
two  times  as  fast  as  the  population  during 
the  period  1885-1917.  In  Paris,  traffic  on 
four  streets  increased  three  times  as  fast 
as  the  population  during  the  period  1881- 
1912.  These  increases  tend  to  confirm  the 
estimate  based  on  other  available  data  that 
the  minimum  probable  percentage  increase 
in  street  traffic  is  at  least  two  times  as 
great  as  the  percentage  increase  in  popula- 
tion; that  is.  while  population  increases 
100  per  cent  (doubles)  traffic  will  increase 
at  least  200  per  cent  (trebles). 

The  above  is  a  conservative  estimate  and 
is  undoubtedly  entirely  too  low  as  an  esti- 
mate for  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  Not 
until  the  number  of  automobiles  in  use  is 
nearer  the  saturation  point  will  an  estimate 
of  traffic  increase  only  two  times  as  great 
as  the  increase  in  population  be  justified. 
In  1910  there  were  500,000  motor  cars  in 
use  in  the  United  States;  in  1918  there 
were  6,088,000.  The  percentage  increase 
in  the  number  of  motor  cars  was  jy  times 
as  great  as  the  percentage  increase  in  popu- 
lation. In  1913  there  were  14,098  motor 
car  licenses  issued  in  Cuyahoga  County, 
Ohio;  in  1918  there  were  61,087.  The  per- 
centage increase  in  the  number  of  motor 
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TBATFIO     ON    FIFTH     AVENTJE,     NEW    TOEK, 

INCREASES  NEARLY  TWICE  AS  FAST 

AS  THE  POPULATION 

cars  was  13  times  the  percentage  increase 
in  population.  During  the  last  five  years, 
owing  to  the  enormous  development  of  the 
automobile,  traffic  has  increased  many 
times  as  fast  as  population.  In  Newark, 
N.  J.,  during  the  period  1912-15  traffic  in- 
creased 3  times  as  rapidly  as  the  popula- 
tion. In  Brooklyn  during  the  period  1914- 
18,  based  on  counts  on  three  typical  streets, 
traffic  increased  6.2  times  as  fast  as  the 
population.     In  London,  during  the  period 
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1911-14,  traffic  increased  6.4  times  as  fast 
as  the  population.  In  Buffalo  during  the 
period  1909-16,  based  on  counts  at  eight 
intersections,  traffic  increased  7  times  as 
fast  as  the  population.  In  St.  Louis,  during 
the  period  1913-17,  traffic  increased  8.7 
times  as  fast  as  the  population.  On  Massa- 
chusetts highways,  during  the  period  1909- 
18,  traffic  increased  14.5  times  as  fast  as 
the  population. 

The  unusual  increase  in  traffic  due  to  the 
automobile  is  by  no  means  spent.  It  will 
doubtless  continue  for  five  or  ten  years 
longer.  For  an  estimate,  therefore,  of  traf- 
fic growth  during  the  next  five  or  ten 
years  the  rate  of  population  increase  should 
be  multiplied  by  four  or  more  instead  of 
two.  But  for  the  longer  look  ahead,  say 
the  next  twenty  or  forty  years,  it  is  safe 
to  use  the  rule  heretofore  worked  out,  that 
the  probable  rate  of  traffic  increase  will  be 
twice  the  expected  rate  of  population  in- 
crease. 

The  Important  Element  of  Speed 

The  traffic  problem  is  chiefly  one  of  av- 
erage speed  and  not  of  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles it  is  physically  possible  to  move 
through  the  streets.  Even  with  all  the  in- 
terruption due  to  cross-traffiq,  there  is 
abundant  street  capacity  in  so  far  as  the 
number  of  vehicles  that  it  is  possible  to 
pass  through  the  streets  during  any  2-  or 
i2-hour  period  is  concerned.  All  the  traf- 
fic offering  can  doubtless  be  taken  care  of — 
the  only  question  is  with  what  delay  and 
with  what  average  speed.  If  an  average 
speed  of  2  to  6  miles  an  hour  will  suffice, 
there  is  no  traffic  problem  now  and  possibly 
never  will  be.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
average  speed  of  10  to  20  miles  an  hour  is 
demanded,  the  traffic  problem  is  extremely 
urgent  and  difficult. 

The  cost  of  street  congestion  in  a  city 
like  Chicago,  New  York  or  London  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  In  the  loop  dis- 
trict of  Chicago  street  cars  are  slowed  down 
in  the  rush  hours  to  average  speeds  of  3.5 
miles  and  5  miles  an  hour.  In  Cleveland 
the  average  speed  of  street  cars  for  the 
city  as  a  whole  is  about  loj^  miles  an  hour. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Public  Square  the 
average  rush  hour  speed  is  about  6  miles 
per  hour.  As  the  business  district  of  Cleve- 
land expands  and  extends  further  and  fur- 
ther east,  we  may  expect  the  existing  con- 
gestion on  lower  Euclid  Avenue  to  extend 


to  a  large  area  including  many  narrow 
streets.  A  street  car  service  that  must 
travel  even  2  miles  through  congested 
streets  at  a  speed  of  3  to  5  miles  an  hour 
is  not  a  service  that  can  succeed  financially, 
and  it  will  certainly  be  most  unsatisfactory 
to  the  public.  It  will  waste  time  and  lead 
to  the  congestion  of  population.  Rapid 
transit  railroads  will  help  this  situation,  but 
they  are  enormously  expensive,  and  in  New 
York  City,  where  a  fairly  complete  system 
of  elevated  and  subway  rapid  transit  has 
been  provided,  it  has  not  been  found  feasible 
to  abandon  the  surface  car  lines.  An  ade- 
quate thoroughfare  system  will  postpone 
the  time  when  a  complete  subway  system 
will  be  required,  and  will  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  such  system  when  it  is  constructed. 
For  Cleveland  the  present  cost  of  the  neces- 
sary street  widenings  and  extensions  to 
provide  a  complete  thoroughfare  system 
will  during  the  next  fifty  years  be  saved 
many  times  over  in  lessened  expenditure 
for  rapid  transit  subways. 

Extreme  congestion  means  not  only  that 
street  car  service  is  disrupted,  but  that  all 
trucking  and  commercial  traffic  is  slowed 
down.  The  cost  of  trucking  is  a  much 
larger  factor  in  the  cost  of  most  goods  than 
is  railroad  freight.  Many  products  are 
transferred  by  vehicle  through  city  streets 
a  half-dozen  or  more  times  before  they 
reach  the  consumer.  If,  through  street 
congestion,  as  is  undoubtedly  true  in  parts 
of  Chicago,  New  York  and  London,  the 
time  and  cost  of  trucking  goods  is  doubled, 
the  toll  due  to  congestion  is  certainly  enor- 
mous. It  is  paid  in  part  by  the  public  in 
higher  prices.  It  also  places  a  serious 
handicap  on  city  commerce  and  industry. 

A  thoroughfare  plan  that  will  serve  ade- 
quately the  enormously  increased  needs  of 
the  future  is  a  critical  problem  for  many 
cities.  After  streets  are  built  up  solidly 
with  business  buildings  and  apartments,  it 
becomes  almost  prohibitively  expensive  to 
alter  greatly  the  general  street  plan.  Yet 
it  is  apparent  that  the  limited  number  of 
through  traffic  routes  that  these  cities  now 
possess  wilj  be  absolutely  inadequate  for 
traffic  needs  twenty,  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  hence.  Unless  measures  are  taken  in 
time,  growth  will  be  checked  and  the  city 
may  be  faced  with  the  alternative  of  per- 
manent ruin  or  back-breaking  financial  bur- 
dens that  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  little 
vision  in  the  planning  of  the  city. 
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A  City  Transformed  by  Water 

City  and  County  Joined  in  Providing  Funds  for  New  Ship  Channel 

at  Houston,  Texas 

By  Burt  Rule 

Publicity  Director,  Houston,  Texas,  Young  Men's  Business  League 


NOT  so  many  years  ago  the  average  per- 
son residing  in  a  section  other  than 
the  extreme  Southwest,  and  possess- 
ing a  normal  fund  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  geography  of  these  United  States, 
thought  of  Houston,  Texas,  as  an  inland 
city  located  somewhere  in  South  Texas. 
To-day,  the  information  is  being  rapidly 
disseminated  not  only  throughout  America 
but  to  all  the  great  ports  of  the  world  that 
Houston,  Texas,  is  a  deepwater  port  where 
seventeen  railroads  meet  the  sea. 

The  underlying  cause  of  Houston's  trans- 


In  addition  to  definite  plans  of  action 
looking  to  the  continuous  development  of 
the  waterway  itself,  the  Port  of  Houston 
possesses  another  natural  advantage  which 
renders  less  difficult  of  acceptance  certain 
"staggering"  predictions  that  have  been 
made.  It  has  the  most  extensive  deep  water 
frontage,  available  and  practicable  for  in- 
dustrial use,  of  any  inland  port  in  the  world. 

With  a  view  to  the  systematic  develop- 
ment and  control  of  the  harbor,  the  city  of 
Houston  took  advantage  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1913  and  extended  its  limits 
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formation  from  comparative  obscurity  to 
fame  has  been  the  development  of  her  deep 
waterway,  the  Houston  Ship  Channel,  which 
has  literally  brought  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
her  door.  This  strip  of  water  is  Houston's 
medium  of  commercial  communication. 

Consideration  is  now  being  given  the 
Port  of  Houston  as  the  natural  export  and 
import  gateway  of  that  vast  area  lying  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 


to  include  the  channel  down  to  its  entrance 
into  Galveston  Bay  and  the  territory  lying 
along  the  channel  for  a  distance  of  2,500 
feet  from  the  center  of  the  waterway.  The 
city  has  not  the  power  of  taxation  over  this 
area,  but  harbor  police  operating  from  the 
office  of  the  city  harbor  department  patrol 
the  entire  harbor  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city — a  distance  of  33  miles. 

The  Houston   Ship   Channel  occupies  a 
natural  waterbed,  which  before  the  creation 
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of  the  channel  was  known  as  Bufifalo 
Bayou.  From  the  turning  basin  at  Houston 
to  the  open  gulf,  Houston's  waterway 
traverses  a  distance  of  54  miles.  The  ruling 
depth  is  25  feet.  The  bottom  width  of  the 
channel  is  100  feet  from  the  turning  basin 
to  Morgan's  Point  and  150  feet  from 
Morgan's  Point  to  the  gulf  waters,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  Red  Fish  Reef,  where  the 
width  is  250  feet  to  allow  freedom  to  the 
tide.  The  turning  basin  has  a  radius  of 
1,100  feet,  which  is  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  largest  vessels.  At  six  points  the 
channel  has  been  widened  an  additional  100 
feet  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  large  vessels. 

Public  Funds  Made  Channel  Possible 

The  present  development  of  the  channel 
and  of  the  harbor  facilities  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  public-spirited  action  of 
Houston  citizens  in  conjunction  with  finan- 
cial assistance  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Government.  To  date  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $6,700,000  has  been  expended  in  this 
work,  of  which  $1,500,000  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  citizens  of  Houston  and 
Harris  County. 

On  May  24,  19 19,  Harris  County  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $1,500,000  as  its  share  of  the 
expense  of  improvements  as  authorized  by 
Congress.  The  total  cost  of  these  improve- 
ments will  approximate  $3,850,000.  When 
they  are  completed,  a  total  of  $10,500,000 
will  have  been  spent  on  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  channel.  Congress  has  agreed 
to  appropriate  one-third  of  a  million  dollars 
annually  to  maintain  the  depth  and  width 
authorized. 

Practical  work  on  these  further  improve- 
ments of  the  channel  has  been  started. 
When  it  is  completed,  the  ruling  depth  will 
be  30  feet  with  a  bottom  width  of  150  feet 
from  Morgan's  Point  to  Houston  and  250 
feet  from  the  former  point  to  the  gulf. 
Curves  in  the  channel  will  also  be 
straightened. 

In  consideration  of  the  ultimate  improve- 
ments planned,  restrictions  in  regard  to 
dock  construction  are  effective  at  once. 
There  is  other  practical  evidence  indicating 
that  Houston  will  eventually  possess  a 
waterway  500  feet  in  width  from  Houston 
to  a  point  approximately  halfway  to  the 
gulf  and  600  feet  the  remainder  of  the 
distance.  Several  additional  turning  basins 
will  be  provided  to  permit  boats  to  clear 
at  various  points  along  the  channel.     It  is 


probable  that  the  mouths  of  the  many  small 
streams  tributary  to  the  channel  will  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose.  The  channel  will 
be  lighted  by  range  lights  and  thus  permit 
vessels  to  travel  the  waterway  at  all  times 
of  the  24  hours. 

The  Value  of  Industry  and  Control 

A  contributing  factor  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Port  of  Houston  is  the  Municipal 
Harbor  Belt  Railway.  It  now  has  more 
than  15  miles  of  track  and  reaches  most  of 
the  industries  on  the  south  side  of  the 
channel  from  the  turning  basin  to  a  point 
about  6  miles  down  the  channel.  It  is  con- 
templated to  extend  the  line  to  Morgan's 
Point  on  the  south  side,  a  distance  of  t8 
miles,  and  on  the  north  side  to  the  vicinity 
of  Goose  Creek,  the  famous  oil  field,  to 
connect  with  a  railway  which  has  just  re- 
cently been  completed  to  that  point. 

Completion  of  this^  project  will  give  all 
industries  located  on  the  channel  a  unique 
combination  of  facilities.  They  will  have 
deep  water  at  their  front  doors  and  also 
direct  rail  connection  with  seventeen  rail- 
ways. 

Houston,  profiting  by  a  study  of  other 
ports  of  the  country,  has  striven  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  corporation  monopoly  by 
a  construction  program  of  municipal  ter- 
minal developments  coincident  with  the  com- 
pletion of  her  deep  waterway.  A  bond 
issue  of  $3,000,000  was  voted,  and  the  funds 
thus  obtained  were  expended  for  the  munici- 
pal harbor  terminals  as  they  stand  to-day. 
Improvement  and  expansion  of  the  present 
harbor  facilities  by  the  city  will  be  con- 
tinuous for  several  years. 

A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel  is  the  upper  channel  of  Bufifalo 
Bayou,  extending  from  the  turning  basin 
to  the  center  of  the  wholesale  district. 
Barges  of  light  draft  and  lighters  navigate 
this  channel  without  difficulty.  Numerous 
warehouses  are  located  on  the  upper  channel 
and  they  ship  direct  by  water  to  the  turning 
basin  of  the  ship  channel.  During  1918  ap- 
proximately 500,000  tons  of  freight,  repre- 
senting more  than  $14,000,000,  were  trans- 
ported over  this  upper  waterway.  This 
tonnage  does  not  include  cotton  shipments, 
which  have  always  comprised  an  important 
phase  of  the  channel's  activities. 

The  Houston  Ship  Channel  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  a  very  large  oil  refining 
center.    There  are  eight  refineries  in  actual 
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operation  on  its  banks,  six  are  under  con- 
struction and  five  more  have  obtained  sites 
•with  the  announced   intention  of   starting 
construction  at  the  earhest  possible  date. 
Activities  of  the  Port  of  Houston 

A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Port  of 
Houston  covering  the  year  1919  amply 
demonstrates  it  is  no  longer  a  deepwater 
port  in  name  only.  During  that  period  155 
steam  vessels  called  at  and  cleared  from  the 
port  and  unrigged  vessels  visited  the  port 
more  than  4,000  times.  The  total  of  exports 
and  imports  aggregated  1,287,972  short  tons. 
Coastwise  vessels  delivered  cargoes  valued 
at  $52,588,291.  The  tonnage  of  cargoes 
destined  for  foreign  ports  during  1919  fell 
far  below  that  which  will  be  chalked  up  for 
1920.  This  difiference  will  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  large  shipments  of  cot- 
ton to  Liverpool,  which  were  inaugurated 
early  this  year.  In  1919  the  foreign  ton- 
nage amounted  to  13,673. 

Recent  developments  have  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  most  doubting  that  the 
dream  of  the  Houston  pioneers  of  fifty  years 
ago,  for  which  they  and  present  Houstonians 
have  worked  hard  and  long,  has  come  true 
The  Port  of  Houston  has  been  made  a  port 
of  call  for  vessels  from  every  quarter  of  the 


universe  !  Ships  are  clearing  from  the  Port 
of  Houston  for  Mexico,  England,  Cuba  and 
ports  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Vessels 
allocated  to  the  port  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  have  within  the  past  few 
months  carried  huge  cotton  cargoes  to 
Liverpool,  England.  The  Leyland  Line  of 
England,  it  is  announced,  will  also  in- 
augurate regular  sailings  from  Houston  to 
Liverpool.  An  additional  steamship  service 
from  Houston  to  Mexican  ports  was  placed 
in  eflfect  in  February  of  this  year.  The 
number  of  sailings  of  this  line  has  already 
been  increased. 

For  the  past  two  years  regular  steamship 
service  between  Houston  and  Philadelphia 
has  been  in  eflfect.  The  volume  of  business 
of  this  line  has  increased  from  two  sailings 
a  month  to  as  many  each  week.  For  several 
years  oil  tankers  from  Tampico,  Mexico, 
have  delivered  their  cargoes  to  Houston  re- 
fineries via  the  Houston  Ship  Channel. 
Negotiations  are  now  under  way  that 
assure  for  Houston  a  number  of  additional 
coastwise  lines.  The  actual  operation  of 
these  additional  lines  depends  only  upon 
time  for  the  completion  of  additional  wharf 
|j  facilities,  finances  for  which  are  now  being 
Snkraised. 
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Enlarging  a  Sewage  Disposal  Plant 

Heavy  Load  from  Shipyard  on  Plant  at  Harriman,  Pa.,  Necessitates 

Additional  Works 

By  Frederick  Glaeser 

Fomerly  Engineer,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 


IN  connection  with  the  industrial  housing 
development  at  Harriman,  Pa.,  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Agent  for  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, certain  extensions  were  required  to  the 
existing  sewage  purification  works  of  the 
borough  of  Bristol  at  Bristol,  Pa.  The 
Bristol  shipyard  is  located  on  the  Delaware 
River  just  outside  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  borough  of  Bristol,  and  is  about  24 
miles  east  of  Philadelphia.  The  housing  de- 
velopment adjacent  to  the  shipyard  com- 
prises approximately  120  acres,  consisting  of 
532  houses,  stores  buildings,  hotel,  school- 
house,  police  and  fire  headquarters,  hos- 
pital, central  heating  plant  and  numerous 
other  buildings. 

The  sewerage  systems  of  both  the  ship- 
yard and  the  town  site  are  of  the  separate 
type.  The  storm  water  sewers  empty  into 
the  Delaware  River  at  the  extreme  easterly 
and  westerly  limits  of  the  plant.    The  sani- 
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tary  sewers,  which  consist  of  various  sizes 
of  laterals  and  collectors  of  vitrified  terra 
cotta  pipe,  all  finally  empty  at  one  point  into 
a  24-inch  terra  cotta  extra  heavy  tile  pipe. 
This  24-inch  pipe  conducts  the  sewage  from 
the  town  site  and  shipyard  for  a  distance  of 
almost  6,200  feet  to  a  pumping  station  that 
is  situated  just  outside  the  borough  of  Bris- 
tol limits.  This  pumping  station  was  origi- 
nally built  by  the  borough,  but  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  additional  load  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  sewage  from  the  town  site 
and  shipyard,  so  extensive  additions  and 
alterations  have  been  made  to  it.  From  the 
pumping  station  the  sewage  is  conducted 
through  a  16-inch  cast  iron  force  main  to 
the  disposal  works  distant  about  1,600  feet 
farther  west. 

The  Original  Bristol  Plant 

The  purification  plant  of  the  borough  of 
Bristol  consisted  of  four  sedimentation  tanks 
19  x  60  x  7  feet  deep,  two  settling  basins 
36  X  23  X  7  feet  deep, 
contact  beds  that  were 
21,500  square  feet  in 
area  with  4.5  feet  depth 
of  stone,  disinfecting 
tank  50  X  90  X  4  feet 
deep,  sludge  beds  31  x 
40  X  3  feet  deep,  and  a 
sludge  digestion  tank 
25  X  50  X  9  feet  deep 
with  a  chamber  25  feet 
diameter,  7  feet  deeper. 
This  plant  was  ex- 
tended in  1917  to  pro- 
vide for  a  portion  of 
the  sewage  that  was 
discharged  from  the 
shipyard  and  tem- 
porary bunk  houses  of 
the  construction  forces 
that  were  then  in 
course  of  construction. 
The  additions  consisted 
of  an  increase  of  10,000 
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square  feet  in  the  area  of 
the  contact  beds;  an  in- 
crease of  6  inches  in  the 
height  of  the  filter-bed 
walls  and  the  depth  of 
stone,  and  a  chamber  in 
which  proper  distribution 
was  made  of  sewage  onto 
the  filters. 

In  the  spring  of  1918 
the  permanent  population 
in  the  new  town  site  con- 
tributing sewage  was  con- 
siderably increased  and  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare 
definite  plans  for  a  per- 
nanent  disposal  plant  to 
provide  for  the  permanent 
requirements  of  the  ship- 
yard and  town  site.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  en- 
gineers of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  to  con- 
struct a  disposal  plant  of  the  Imhoff  type 
with  rectangular  form  of  tank. 

Designs  were  prepared  by  the  Bristol 
Engineering  Department  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing assumptions :  assumed  ultimate  popu- 
lation in  town  site,  8,100;  additional  area 
provided  for  outside  of  present  town  site, 
190  acres;  assumed  ultimate  population  of 
additional  area,  3,800  (density  of  population 
assumed  much  lower  than  in  new  town  site 
because  development  will  probably  be  along 
dififerent  lines)  ;  assumed  ultimate  popula- 
tion in  shipyard  plant,  11,100;  total  ultimate 
population,  23,000;  present  population,  ap- 
proximately 13,000. 

RESULTS  OF  TESTS  ON  SEWAGE  FROM  TOWN 
SITE    AND    SHIPYARD 

Average       Flow  Gal.      Population   Flow  Gal. 


m.  ' 

^lE^^^^^HHHI^^HI^^^^^^E^^^I^^^HHHKlElSCSSQ^^^^^HdHS^^^B 

Date 

7/24/18... 
8/28/18... 
9/  4/18... 
9/10/18... 
9/11/18... 
9/12/18... 
Average  of 

last  four 

readings.  0.97 


C.F.S. 
0'.61 
0.84 
0.90 
0.97 
1.19 
0.80 


per  Day         Tributary       per  Cap. 


395,000 
545,000 
585,000 
630,000 
772,000 
520,000 


627,000 


10,000 
12,500 
13,000 
13,000 
13,00& 
13,000 


13,000 


Assumed  55  gallons  per  capita  per  day  as  average 
future  flow. 

Ground  water  assumed  at  60,000  gallons  per  day  per 
mile  of  sewer. 

Assumed  average  maximum  flow — 2.09  times  the  aver- 
age daily  flow. 

Assumed  extreme  maximum  flow — 3.11  times  the  aver- 
age daily   flow. 

Assumed  average  maximum  flow — 0.30  times  the  aver- 
age daily  flow. 

Suspended  solids  as  determined  from  samples — 170 
parts    per    million. 


INTERIOR    OF    COMPLETED    DMHOFF    TANK   SHOWING 
SLUDGE   SLOT 


The  New  Plant 

The  design  as  finally  approved  consists  of 
a  tank  having  inside  dimensions  of  88  feet 
6  inches  length  by  63  feet  2  inches  width 
divided  into  three  compartments  which  are 
so  designed  that  one-third  or  two-thirds  or 
the  whole  installation  may  be  in  service  at 
one  time.  The  design  also  permits  of  the 
reversal  of  flow.  The  bottoms  of  the  tanks 
are  inverted  pyramids  with  steep  sides  hav- 
ing a  slope  of  I  on  2.  The  sludge  with- 
drawal pipe  is  placed  in  the  center  at  the 
lowest  point.  The  flow  line  of  the  tanks 
was  placed  at  such  an  elevation  that  the  in- 
stallation of  sprinklers  on  the  present  filter- 
beds  would  be  feasible  and  economical  if 
required  in  the  future. 

The  specifications  for  the  construction  of 
the  tanks  provided  for  a  water-tight  struc- 
ture and  were  very  rigid.  The  concrete  in 
the  walls  was  required  to  be  placed  in  one 
operation  from  the  footing  up  to  the  top, 
so  that  no  construction  joints  except  those 
designated  were  allowed.  The  construction 
joints  permitted  were  at  the  top  of  the  wall 
footings,  at  the  junctions  of  the  interior 
walls,  and  at  the  junctions  of  cross-walls 
with  the  outside  walls.  The  faces  of  the 
slabs  forming  the  sedimentation  hoppers 
were  required  to  have  a  smooth  finish. 
•These  slabs  being  6  inches  thick  and  on  a 
60-degree  slope  presented  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  the  contractor. 


39.6 
43.6 
45.0 
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A  SNOW  MELTER  IN  USE  ON  THE  STREETS  OF  HELSINGFOES,  FINLAND 

A  Snow-Removal  Method  Used  in  Finland 

A  Unique  Snow-Melter  Devised  and  Operated  in  Helsingfors 


WHILE  the  weather  prophets  have 
not  yet  informed  us  as  to  what 
kind  of  winter  is  to  be  expected 
for  1920-1921,  many  American  cities  are 
carefully  equipping  themselves  with  the 
higher  types  of  snow-removal  apparatus, 
to  enable  them  to  combat  blizzards  similar 
to  those  encountered  last  winter.  In  fight- 
ing the  rapid  succession  of  blizzards  in 
February,  1920,  almost  every  conceivable 
kind  of  machine  was  brought  into  play. 
Tractors  dragged  road  graders  over  the 
highways  to  open  up  the  roads  for  traffic. 
A  heavy  snow  tank  appeared  on  the  streets 
of  New  York,  tearing  up  the  ice  and  de- 
livering it  to  motor  trucks.  An  ingenious 
flame  thrower  was  devised  and  mounted  on 
the  front  of  a  motor  truck.  Snow-plows' 
driven  by  motor  trucks  were  found  effective 
when  kept  in  constant  use.  In  Boston  and 
other  cities,  locomotive  cranes  were  seen 
on  the  streets,  equipped  with  buckets  which 
lifted  the  huge  cakes  of  snow  and  deposited 
them  in  trucks  which  emptied  them  into 
the  sea. 

Interesting  information  from  Helsing- 
fors, Finland,  tells  of  a  snow-melting  ma- 
chine which  was  developed  after  ten  years 
of  experiment  by  a  Finnish  engineer.  The 
idea   underlying   the   construction   of   this 


successful  machine,  which  has  been  used  in 
a  number  of  cities  in  Finland,  Scandinavia 
and  Russia,  is  to  force  the  hot  air  and  com- 
.bustion  gases  from  a  furnace  straight 
through  the  snow  which  is  to  be  melted. 
This  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a 
thermal  efficiency  claimed  to  be  over  85 
per  cent. 

Construction  of  Machine 

The  "Fennia"  snowmelter  consists  of  a 
welded  furnace  of  iron  sheeting,  water- 
jacketed  all  around  to  keep  it  from  damage 
through  the  tremendous  heat  generated,  and 
to  avoid  a  radiation  of  heat.  A  specially 
shaped  water-cooled  cover  with  suitable 
openings  for  the  even  distribution  of  the 
heated  air  and  combustion  gases  tops  the 
furnace.  A  removable  snow-receptacle 
surroufids  this  cover  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  furnace,  which  on  the  outside  is 
equipped  with  a  system  of  ducts  for  collect- 
ing and  expelling  the  melted  water,  sand 
and  dirt.  A  high-speed  blower,  suitably 
housed  and  driven  by  a  small  electric  motor 
or  gas  engine,  drives  a  strong  current  of 
air  directly  into  the  furnace,  causing  rapid 
combustion.  The  hot  air  and  gases  are 
driven  straight  into  the  snow,  causing  it 
to  melt  very  rapidly.    The  machine  is  prac- 
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tically  smokeless,  because  of  the  complete- 
ness of  combustion. 

Melting  Capacity  and  Cost 

The  melting  capacity  varies  according  to 
the  size  of  the  machine,  the  power  of  the 
motor  and  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel  used. 
The  smallest  model,  shown  herewith,  has 
a  one-horse-power  motor,  weighs  about  675 
pounds,  requires  four  men  to  shovel  in  the 
snow,  and  melts  between  5  and  10  tons  of 
snow  per  hour.  Good  firewood  gives  a 
melting  result  of  5  to  6  tons,  coke  6  to  9 
tons,  and  anthracite  and  liquid  fuel,  such  as 
kerosene  or  gasoline,  gives  8  to  10  tons 
per   hour.     The   smallest  model   consumes 


about  275  pounds  of  wood,  225  pounds  of 
coke,  200  pounds  of  anthracite,  12  to  15 
gallons  of  gasoline  or  kerosene  per  hour. 
This  snow  melter  has  been  in  use  over  eight 
years  at  even  very  low  temperatures.  At 
minus  4  degrees  Fahrenheit  it  has  been 
seen  to  give  out  a  large  volume  of  slightly 
warm  water  running  a  continuous  stream 
which  did  not  freeze  in  the  gutter,  but  ran 
easily  several  hundred  feet  to  the  nearest 
catch-basin. 

In  Finland,  a  number  of  towns  of  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  use  this  melter, 
and  in  the  capitol,  Helsingfors,  the  street 
cleaning  department  has  a  large  number 
of  them  for  use  on  the  main  streets. 


Towing  Stalled  Trucks  in  New  York 
Streets,  February,  1920 


MEMOBIES  OF  THE  EAKLT  1920  BMZZAEDS 
During  the  February  blizzards  in  New  York  City  contractors  and  trucking  companies  were  greatly 
hindered  by  the  drifts  and  by  the  snow  thrown  into  the  streets  when  sidewalks  were  cleaned.  In  order 
to  help  some  of  the  heavy  trucks  through  the  downtown  streets  the  New  York  agency  of  the  Cletrac 
furnished  small  tractors,  as  shown  in  the  above  illustration,  which  towed  many  of  the  stalled  trucks 
through  the  most  difficult  places 
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Types  of  Tree  Guards 


(A)  A  heavy  guard  of  iron  rods,  about  which  is  placed  a  seat  providing  a  comfortable 
resting  place  for  pedestrians  and  at  the  same  time  adequately  guarding  the  tree.  (B)  A  heavy 
guard  of  metal  rods  placed  closer  to  the  tree  than  in  the  first  instance  and  provided  at  the 
base  with  a  metal  grating  permitting  sunlight,  air  and  water  to  reach  the  roots  of  the  young 
tree.  (C)  A  sturdy  guard  made  of  wood,  which  may  be  painted  or  stained  green  to  harmonize 
with  the  grass  plot  in  which  the  young  maple  is  planted.  (D)  A  woven-wire  guard  which 
may  not  prove  adequate  where  horses  can  reach  from  the  gutter  to  the  tree,  inasmuch  as  this 
can  be   pressed  up   against  the   tree,   enabling   the  horse  to   cut   the   bark   through   the  mesh. 

(E)  A  novel  gfuard  of  1-  to  1 54-inch  poles  extending  from  the  roots  well  above  the  danger 
zone.     Because  of  its  natural  appearance   it  is  very  inconspicuous  from   the  street  and  walk. 

(F)  A  woven-wire  guard  supported  by  a  pole  driven  into  the  ground  and  having  a  heavy 
galvanized  iron  base  to  prevent  damage  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  tree  above  ground.  This 
woven-wire  protection  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  that  shown  in  D-  (G)  Guard  of  twisted 
iron  rods  spaced  too  far  apart,  thereby  permitting  horses  to  attack  the  trees.  (H)  A  some- 
what similar  guard  to  that  shown  in   B.     (I)  The   same  guard   shown   in   B,  but  in  greater 
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The  Public  Utilities  of  Melbourne, 

Australia 

The  Unusually  Well-equipped  Power  Plants  of  These  Municipally-Owned 

Utilities  Prove  Economical 


IN  order  to  fully  understand  the  operation 
of  public  utilities  in  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, one  must  know  the  organization 
of  the  city  administration.  The  Council  of 
the  city  of  Melbourne  consists  of  thirty-two 
members,  eight  of  whom  are  aldermen 
representing  the  eight  wards  of  the  city. 
The  Council  is  presided  over  by  a  Lord 
Mayor  who  is  elected  annually  by  members 
of  the  Council,  The  permanent  committees 
of  the  Council  are:  Public  Works,  Health, 
Finance,  Markets,  General  Purposes  and 
Legislative,  Hackney  Carriage,  Electric 
Supply,  Abattoirs  and  Cattle  Market,  Town 
Hall  and  Baths,  Parks  and  Gardens,  Alex- 
andra Park,  Insurance  Special. 

The  metropolitan  area  of  Melbourne,  with 
an  acreage  of  163,366,  has  a  population  of 
approximately  724.000  and  a  valuation  of 
nearly  £9,000,000.  The  functions  of  the  city 
include  control  of  the  traffic,  the  control  of 
licensed  vehicles  for  hire,  roads  and  foot- 
ways, storm-water  drains,  bridges,  parks, 
gardens   and   playgrounds.     The   operation 


of  wholesale  and  retail  markets  for  fruit 
and  vegetables,  produce  and  general  mer- 
chandise, public  weigh-bridges,  public  abat- 
toirs and  markets  for  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs, 
horse  bazaars,  electricity  for  light  and 
power,  health  functions,  infectious  diseases 
and  hospitals,  inspection  of  food  premises, 
owners  of  real  estate,  etc.  Water  and  sew- 
age, tramways  and  fire  brigades  are  con- 
trolled by  three  separate  boards.  The  con- 
trol of  the  police  for  the  entire  state  is  un- 
der the  state  department. 

Within  the  city  proper  the  total  area  of 
parks,  lands  and  reserves  is  1,834  acres.  Of 
this,  49  acres  are  vested  solely  in  the  City 
Council,  and  the  Council  as  a  committee  of 
management  has  under  its  control  13  parks, 
gardens,  reserves  and  squares  with  a  total 
area  of  525  acres.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, 53  acres  of  parks  and  gardens  are 
controlled  jointly  by  the  Board  of  Land  and 
Works  and  the  city  corporation,  and  an  area 
of  1,210  acres,  which  consists  of  Crown 
lands  and  lands  vested  in  special  trustees,  is 
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also  within  the  boundaries  of  the  municipal 
corporation. 

Electric  Supply  Department 

The  city  of  Melbourne  has  been  lighted 
by  electricity  from  its  own  power  house  for 
26  years,  and  the  growth  of  the  electric  sup- 
ply department  during  this  period  is  of  in- 
terest. The  original  plant  for  lighting  the 
city  electrically  was  obtained  in  1892.  Al- 
together, 650  arc  lamps  and  1,200  incandes- 
cent lamps  were  installed  on  what  was 
known  as  the  Thomson-Houston  series,  then 
in  universal  use  for  such  purposes  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  power  house  four 
300-horse-power  engines  for  local  manufac- 
ture were  installed  with  24  arc  dynamos 
each  capable  of  supplying  50  arc  lamps.  The 
total  capacity  of  this  plant  was  1,200  horse- 
power, whereas  to-day  the  plant  capacity 
installed  and  on  order  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 35,000  horse-power.  This  system  of 
street  lighting  was  in  use  until  the  year 
1906,  when  it  was  replaced  by  one  of  a  more 
modern  nature. 

In  1897  the  Council  extended  the  plant  so 
as  to  make  available  a  supply  to  private 
customers.     This  supply  was  in  the   form 
of  single-phase,  alternating  current,  gener- 
ated at  2,000  volts  and  transformed  to  100 
volts    at   the   consumers'    premises.     Until 
1901  the  distribution  of  current  was  efifected 
solely  by  overhead  wires  carried  on  poles, 
but  in  that  year  a  system  of  underground 
mains  was  substituted  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  city,  to  give  a  supply  of  direct  cur- 
rent at  230  and  460  volts.    At  the  same  time 
the    Council    completed    arrangements    for 
taking  over  the  interests  of  the  three  pri- 
vate companies  which  were  then  engaged  in 
supplying  electricity  to   consumers   in   the 
city.    The  cost  of  this  transfer  amounted  to 
about  £50,000,  exclusive  of  a  sum  of  about 
£30,000  which  was  spent  in  rewiring  con- 
sumers' premises  to  enable  them  to  be  con- 
nected to  the  Council's  supply  system.    Five 
small   direct-current   generating  plants   ag- 
gregating about   2,000  horse-power,   which 
were  installed  at  the  power  house  in  connec- 
tion with  this  development,  have  since  been 
sold  to  make  room  for  the  latest  extensions. 
Further   extensions   to  the   plant   at   the 
power-house   and   at   the    Heffernan   Lane 
substation  have  taken  place  at  various  times. 
These  are  listed  in  the  following  table: 

1905-6 — Two  1,000-horse-power  Allen  Crompton  direct- 
current  generators 


1907 — One  1,000-horse-power  Allen-General  Electric 
direct-current  generator 

1907 — Two  1,000-horse-power  British  Westinghouse 
single-phase  turbo  generators 

1910 — One  2,000-horse-power  Allen-General  Electric 
direct-current  generator 

1912 — Four  2,000-horse-power  British  Westinghouse 
rotary  converters 

1912 — One  2,000-horse-power  Tudor  battery 

1913 — One  1, 300-horse-power  British  Westinghouse 
rotary  converter 

1913 — One  3,300-horse-power  Belliss  Siemens  three- 
phase  turbo  generator 

1914 — Two  5,500-horse-power  Willans  Siemens  three- 
phase  turbo  generators 

1914 — One  2,000-horse-power  British  Westinghoust 
rotary  converter 

1918 — One  7, 300-horse-power  British  Westinghouse 
three-phase  turbo  generator 

1919 — One  2,600-horse-power  General  Electric  Com- 
pany U.   S.  A.  rotary  converter 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the 
necessary  boilers  and  auxiliary  plant  to  sup- 
ply the  steam  necessary  for  this  additional 
generating  plant.  To  meet  the  expected  de- 
mand of  the  winter  of  1920-1921,  one  6,600- 
horse-power  General  Electric  Company, 
U.  S.  A.,  frequency  changer  was  ordered. 
This  machine  will  deliver  6,600  volts  at  50 
cycles  at  the  power-house  bus  bars  from  a 
20,000-volt,  25-cycle  supply  transformed 
down  to  6,600  volts  at  25  cycles.  The  en- 
ergy is  supplied  by  the  Victorian  Railways 
Newport  power-house. 

As  an  ample  supply  of  cooling  water  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest 
economy  from  turbo  generators,  a  new  sys- 
tem of  supplying  water  from  the  River 
Yarra  is  in  operation.  A  tunnel  of  rein- 
forced concrete  has  been  constructed  from 
the  river  to  the  power-house,  where  four 
large  centrifugal  pumps  have  had  to  be 
erected  to  raise  the  water  and  circulate  it 
through  the  condensers.  Each  of  these 
pumps  is  driven  by  a  125-horse-power  motor 
and  is  capable  of  dealing  with  500,000  Im- 
perial gallons  per  hour.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  cooling  water  required  for  a 
modern  turbine,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  7,000-horse-power  turbo  generator  on 
order  will  at  full  load  require  350,000  Im- 
perial gallons  of  water  per  hour  to  be  con- 
tinuously flowing  through  its  condenser. 
The  maximum  capacity  of  the  tunnel  will 
suffice  for  about  30,000  horse-power  of  gen- 
erating plant. 

Although  the  primary  object  in  installing 
these  three  generators  is  to  supply,  through 
the  medium  of  the  converters,  direct  current 
to  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  three- 
phase  current  is  also  being  supplied  to  the 
municipalities  of  Brunswick,  Coburg,  Port 
Melbourne  and  Williamstown,  also  to  the 
city  abattoirs,  the  Melbourne-Brunswick  & 
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Coburg  Trams  and  the  State  Cool  Stores. 

The  City  Council  has  discontinued  the 
generation  of  single-phase  current,  which  is 
used  at  present  in  the  outlying  portions  of 
the  city  and  in  the  Footscray  municipality. 
These  supplies  are  taken  through  suitable 
transformers  connected  to  the  three-phase 
system.  By  the  substitution  of  a  rotary 
converting,  plant,  the  gradual  displacement 
of  the  remaining  direct-current  generators 
will  be  effected  at  no  distant  date,  and  the 
whole  of  the  generation  will  then  be  per- 
formed by  large-capacity,  three-phase  turbo 
generators,  which  in  comparison  with  the 
smaller  plant  originally  installed  are  very 
much  cheaper  to  install  and  to  operate. 

The  Annual  Statement  of  Accounts  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1919,  shows 
an  operating  expense  of  £134,854,  shillings 
and  pence  omitted,  against  an  operating  in- 
come of  £240,081.  This  makes  a  net  operat- 
ing revenue  for  the  year  of  £105,227  in 
round  numbers,  which  compares  with  a  fig- 
ure of  £108,782  in  191 8.  Both  the  operat- 
ing income  and  the  operating  expense  in- 
creased in  1919  over  the  figures  for  1918, 


but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  net  operating 
revenue  for  1919  is  some  £3,500  less.  When 
interest,  depreciation  and  other  charges  have 
been  written  off  against  the  account,  it 
leaves  a  net  profit  for  1919  of  £30,491  15s., 
as  compared  with  the  19 18  figure  of 
£35,227  17s.  I  id.  As  wages  and  other  gen- 
eral expenses  showed  very  little  change  be- 
tween 1918  and  1919,  the  biggest  single  fac- 
tor in  the  increased  costs  was  the  item  for 
coal,  which  advanced  from  £55,000  to 
£63,000. 

This  reduction  of  the  margin  of  profit  in 
utility  plants  has  been  universal  during  the 
past  year,  but  there  are  factors  which  make 
the  Melbourne  plant  well  prepared  to  meet 
it.  The  charge  for  lighting  units  has  re- 
mained practically  unchanged  since  1912, 
and  for  power  units  since  191 1,  and  both  are 
low.  The  scale  is  variable,  that  for  lighting 
units  ranging  from  6  pence  to  I  penny;  and 
that  for  power  units  from  2  pence  to  ^- 
penny.  It  is  obvious  that  these  rates  could 
be  increased  without  hardship  to  consumers, 
if  the  city  administration  should  decide  that 
an  increase  in  revenue  was  desirable. 
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Making  the  Most  of  the  Back  Yard 

By  E.  S.  Stiles 

Landscape  Architect,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


IT  is  usual  in  the  treatment  of  suburban 
properties  which  lie  well  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  proper  to  di- 
vide the  individual  lot  into  two  main  parts, 
the  front  yard  and  the  back  yard.  The  long, 
narrow  shape  of  such  lots  precludes  any 
great  amount  of  utilization  of  the  side  yard 
areas  because  the  house  itself  occupies  the 
greater  portion  of  the  width  of  the  lots. 
Hence  the  usual  custom  is  to  treat  these  lots 
as  a  uniform  development  on  the  street  or 
front  side  of  the  property  by  giving  all 
houses  a  uniform  setback  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  sixty  feet  from  the  street,  thereby 
affording  a  small  front  yard  which  cannot 
well  be  treated  otherwise 
than  by  establishing  a 
good  lawn,  planting  a 
few  shrubs  around  the 
porch  steps,  and  some- 
times adding  a  low  hedge 
next  to  the  front  side- 
walk. 

This  means  that  this 
class  of  suburban  prop- 
erty owner  must  confine 
whatever  development  of 
the  home  grounds  he 
undertakes  to  the  back 
yard;  and  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  this  too  often 
results  in  the  utilization 
of  this  portion  of  the 
property  as  a  clothes 
drying  area,  a  small 
vegetable  garden,  and, 
even  worse,  a  general 
repository  for  odds  and 
ends.  However,  if  care- 
ful thought  is  given  to 
the  proposition  and  suffi- 
cient attention  paid  to 
the  community  spirit  for 
the  pooling  of  individual 
lawn  areas,  much  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of 
utilization  of  this  back 
yard  area  as  a  place  for 
private  '  recreation  for 
the  owners  of  the  prop- 


erties adjacent. 

This  will  apply  equally  well  to  two  houses 
which  back  directly  upon  each  other,  a  group 
of  houses,  or  even  a  whole  portion  of  a 
small  block.  And  indeed,  from  a  community 
standpoint,  these  last  have  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  lots  of  a  larger  area,  as  they 
are  usually  too  small  to  admit  of  vegetable 
gardens  of  sufficient  size  to  pay  for  their 
construction  and  maintenance,  while  the 
garage  problem  is  usually  solved  by  the 
owners  of  these  properties  keeping  their 
cars  in  some  nearby  garage.  The  pro- 
prietor of  a  suburban  home  with  a  greater 
lawn  area   is   usually   obliged  to   build   his 
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garage  upon  the  property  itself,  thereby 
cutting  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
available  lot  space  of  the  back  yard.  The 
owner  of  the  small  suburban  lot  in  a  closely 
built  up  community  needs  to  devote  only 
a  small  portion  of  his  back  yard  to  the  dry- 
ing of  clothes,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
yard,  not  large  enough  for  a  garden  and 
consequently  in  reality  often  a  waste  space 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  miscellaneous 
portions  of  the  family  belongings,  is  fre- 
quently unsightly  and  generally  poor  in 
character. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  one 
possible  and  entirely  practical  means  of 
community  utilization  of  this  waste  area. 
Experiments  of  this  character  have  been 
tried  out  in  several  of  the  larger  and  more 
closely  built  up  cities  of  this  country. 
Such  a  development  affords  sufficient  space 
for  the  drying  of  laundry  and  other  neces- 
sary back-door  activities,  gives  perfect 
seclusion  from  the  street,  and  at  the  same 
time  privacy  from  the  back  doors  of  the 
houses  themselves,  by  means  of  the  shrub- 
bery border  which  completely  surrounds 
the  garden  area  and  from  the  fact  that  this 
area  is  depressed  slightly  below  the  level  of 
the  lots  themselves. 

A  garden  of  this  character  will  produce 
sufficient  cut  flowers  for  the  tables  of  the 
neighboring  families  and  has  sufficient 
flowering  area  to  afford  a  bright  and  cheer- 
ful appearance  throughout  the  entire  season. 
It  affords  a  play  space  for  the  children  in 
the  mornins  and  afternoon  and  a  sheltered 


promenade  for  the  older  members  of  the 
family  after  work  is  over  in  the  evening, 
or  an  attractive  setting  for  the  holding  of 
outdoor  afternoon  card  parties  and  little 
informal  garden  affairs  in  the  evening. 
The  extensive  use  of  the  stone  path  means 
dry  footing  even  after  the  hardest  rain  and 
also  a  minimum  of  attention  from  the 
family  lawn  mower. 

Such  treatment  is  simple  in  character, 
easy  of  construction,  and  with  slight 
modifications  adapts  itself  well  to  the  usual 
topography  of  city  lots.  The  cost  of 
flowers,  shrubbery,  materials  for  the  walk, 
etc.,  will  total  less  in  the  expense  column 
than  would  the  cost  of  the  individual  land- 
scape treatment  of  each  lot  as  a  separate 
unit.  The  throwing  of  all  waste  space  into 
one  available  community  area  makes  the 
most  out  of  every  inch  of  the  land  involved. 
The  plan  in  its  entirety  may  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  city  blocks  for  which.it  may 
be  used,  but  it  is  closely  modeled  after  sev- 
eral developments  which  have  actually  been 
constructed;  and  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances it  can  be  quite  closely  followed  by 
slight  alterations  in  the  shape  or  extent  of 
the  design. 

Such  utilization  of  the  back-yard  area 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  stimulating  a 
close  community  interest;  it  will  afford  a 
place  of  recreation  and  privacy  for  young 
and  old,  especially  in  those  portions  of  the 
city  where  a  public  park  can  be  reached 
only  by  a  long  hot  walk  or  a  tedious  ride  in 
a  crowded  trolley  car  after  the  day's  work. 


More  Motor  Trucks  for  Street  Cleaning 


The  city  of  New  York  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  The  White  Company  for  fur- 
nishing 212  5-ton  dumping  trucks  for  use 
by  the  Street  Cleaning  Department.  It  is 
the  largest  single  order  for  motor  equipment 
ever  placed  by  a  municipality.  The  trucks 
will  be  used  for  all  phases  of  street  cleaning 
work,  including  the  removal  of  ashes,  gar- 
bage and  snow. 

Seventy-five  of  the  trucks  will  be  equipped 
with  removable  bodies  and  may  be  readily 
converted  into  flushers  and  sprinklers  by  the 
substitution  of  1,200-gallon  tanks  to  replace 
the  dump  bodies. 

The  contract  price  for  the  entire  order  of 
heavy-duty   trucks,    including   "Studebaker 


Model"   flushing  equipment   for  75  of  the 
machines,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $1,422,- 

190.55- 

New  York  City  spends  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  street  cleaning  work,  and  the 
action  of  its  officials  in  providing  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department  with  a  huge  fleet  of 
trucks,  it  is  estimated  by  the  city's  engi- 
neers, will  save  the  municipality  large  sums 
of  money  each  year,  and — vi^hat  is  of  equal 
importance — will  give  the  city  ample  pro- 
tection against  the  blocking  of  thorough- 
fares by  heavy  snowfalls.  The  plan  adopted 
by  New  York  for  keeping  its  streets  clean 
will  be  watched  with  interest  by  cities 
throughout  the  country. 
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The  Construction  of  Public  Works 


An  Outline  of  Methods  of  Carrying  Work  Through  Successfully 

By  James  P.  Wells 

Consulting  Engineer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  municipal  official  who  has  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  public  works  im- 
provement, has  brought  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  citizens  and  then  suc- 
cessfully carried  it  through  to  completion, 
feels,  with  justice  to  himself,  a  great  de- 
gree of  satisfaction.  Few  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, however,  will  realize  how  difficult  his 
task  has  been.  The  starting  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  public  improvement  of  any 
magnitude  is  often  an  arduous  and  annoying 
task  to  the  particular  board  or  individual  in 
charge  of  the  work.  The  writer  has  en- 
deavored to  outline  in  this  paper  some  sug- 
gestions based  on  his  own  experience  in 
these  matters  which  may  be  of  value  to 
public  works  officials. 

What  Improvements  are  Needed  ? 

First  of  all  there  must  be  the  need  of  the 
improvement,  whether  it  be  a  bridge,  a  new 
water-supply,  a  filtration  plant,  a  sewer 
system  or  a  sewage  disposal  plant.  If  the 
officials  realize  that  the  improvement  is 
needed,  the  very  first  point  to  determine  is 
the  best  way  to  make  it  and  what  it  will 
cost.  Often  this  very  matter  of  finding 
out  what  should  be  done  and  how  much  it 
will  cost  has  required  six  months,  a  year 
or  often  two  years,  simply  because  conflict- 
ing opinions  and  ideas  were  voiced  by  dif- 
ferent officials  and  prominent  men,  none  of 
whom  had  any  technical  knowledge  what- 
ever. This  preliminary  delay  and  period 
of  indecision  can  always  be  forestalled  if 
the  proper  official  or  officials  will  immedi- 
ately obtain  the  services  of  a  competent  en- 
gineer, seek  his  advice  and  secure  cost  esti- 
mates. In  commissioning  an  engineer  to 
do  such  work  he  should  be  given  a  free 
hand.  He  should  not  be  told  to  investigate 
one  particular  project,  but  to  find  out  what 
is  the  best  way  of  solving  the  problem. 
Ordinarily  if  a  man  is  sick  he  calls  a  doctor. 
He  does  not  tell  the  doctor  what  to  pre- 
scribe, but  lets  him  use  his  own  judgment. 
Many  municipal  officials  waste  months  in 
conjecturing  about  matters  of  which  they 


have  no  technical  knowledge,  and  when 
they  do  ask  an  engineer  to  pass  upon  the 
matter  they  do  not  give  him  a  free  hand, 
but  indicate  to  him  what  kind  of  report 
they  want  him  to  write,  based  on  their  own 
preconceived  ideas. 

Publicity  Essential 

Once  the  engineer's  report  is  received 
and  the  city  official  has  decided  upon  what 
action  to  take,  the  next  step  is  to  let  the 
public  know  all  about  the  proposed  im- 
provement that  it  is  possible  to  let  them 
know.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is 
to  have  the  engineer's  report  printed.  His 
report  should  be  devoid  of  all  technical 
phrases  and  should  state  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner  what  should  be  done  and 
why  it  should  be  done.  The  construction 
of  most  public  works  is  not  a  complicated 
problem  and  can  be  readily  explained  to 
the  average  citizen.  The  editors  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  municipality  should  be 
made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposition. 

The  method  too  often  employed  has  been 
to  let  both  newspapers  and  public  have  as 
little  information  as  possible  in  regard  to 
the  improvement,  and  then  expect  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  for  it.  The  writer  has  had  ex- 
perience with  both  methods  of  carrying  out 
public  works.  Where  the  citizens  of  a 
community  have  known  all  the  details  of 
the  improvement,  they  have  been  well  satis- 
fied from  start  to  finish.  Where  the  reasons 
for  making  an  improvement  have  not  been 
known  to  the  public,  there  has  always  been 
more  or  less  dissatisfaction. 

Another  v^ry  effective  means  of  inform- 
ing the  public  as  to  the  merits  of  a  pro- 
posed public  improvement  is  by  public 
meetings.  The  engineer  and  some  of  the 
municipal  officials  should  be  present  at  the 
meeting  and  explain  the  proposition,  and 
if  possible  use  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  dif- 
ferent phases  of  it.  An  opportunity  should 
be  given  for  the  citizens  to  ask  questions. 

What  may  appear  to  be  a  very  simple 
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matter  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  ex- 
perience is  that  of  having  the  papers  pre- 
pared for  a  municipal  election  where  a 
bond  issue  is  to  be  voted  upon.  The  correct 
carrying  out  of  the  proceedings  in  a 
municipal  election  to  vote  on  a  bond  issue 
is  by  no  means  a  simple  matter,  and  it  is 
one  in  which  the  village  or  city  attorney 
should  use  the  greatest  caution.  Many 
times  a  technical  error  in  this  connection 
has  invalidated  the  entire  bond  issue  and  it 
has  been  necessary  to  hold  another  election 
three  or  four  months  later,  or  perhaps  a 
year  later,  thus  entirely  upsetting  the  plans 
for  the  improvement,  causing  the  officials 
a  great  amount  of  annoyance,  and  often 
costing  the  community  a  large  amount  of 
money  by  reason  of  the  delay.  There  are 
attorneys  who  make  it  their  special  business 
to  do  such  work.  The  fee  is  comparatively 
small  and  it  is  money  well  spent  to  get  the 
advice  of  specialists  in  such  matters. 

Once  the  funds  are  available  to  carry 
out  the  improvement,  the  next  step  is  to 
decide  who  shall  take  charge  of  the  work. 
This  depends  largely  on  the  organization 
which  the  municipality  already  has,  and 
upon  the  character  of  the  work.  In  most 
large  cities  any  work  of  this  nature  can 
properly  be  done  under  the  city  engineer, 
for  the  large  cities  can  usually  afford  to 
employ  a  man  of  wide  experience.  In 
small  cities  it  may  result  in  a  great  waste 
of  money  if  the  city  engineer  is  allowed 
to  take  charge  of  the  whole  public  improve- 
ment unless  he  has  had  special  training  in 
that  particular  line  of  work.  To  be  sure, 
it  may  give  him  experience,  but  no  munici- 
pality can  afford  to  pay  for  that  experience. 
In  small  cities  the  best  course  to  pursue  is 
to  put  the  public  improvement  directly  in 
charge  of  an  engineer  who  has  had  special 
training  and  who  has  made  it  his  business 
to  carry  out  the  construction  of  similar 
public  works.  It  will  not  do  simply  to  get 
the  advice  of  such  an  engineer.  For  the 
best  results  he  must  be  given  entire  charge 
of  the  work  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  fix 
the  responsibility  upon  him. 

Prosecuting  the  Work 

The  first  step  the  engineer  will  take  after 
he  has  been  engaged  will  be  to  make  ac- 
curate surveys  and  detailed  plans  and  speci- 
fications of  the  proposed  structure  or 
structures.  After  these  have  been  prepared, 
the  method  of  carrying  out  the  construc- 


tion must  be  decided  upon.  There  are  four 
mf^ods  by  which  public  works  may  be 
coi^^cXed.  In  some  cases  there  are  legal 
restrictions  which  prevent  a  municipality 
from  having  a,  choice  of  any  of  the  four 
methods. 

The  first  method.is  the  day-labor  plan, 
by  which  the  city  pa^s  directly  for  the 
labor  and  materials,  ^^.prdinarily  this 
method  of  carrying  out  cdffeetwction  work, 
especially  where  the  project  %' g/fj/^a.ny  size, 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  Ttrevi^rouble 
has  been  that  the  city  has  not  an  experi- 
enced organization  to  carry  out  the  work, 
and  politics  is  liable  to  decrease  the 
efficiency  of  the  force. 

The  second  method  is  by  the  cost-plus- 
percentage  contract.  In  this  case  the  con- 
tractor does  the  work,  hires  the  labor  and 
buys  the  materials,  the  city  recompenses 
him  and  also  pays  him  a  certain  percentage 
on  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  great  trouble 
with  this  form  of  doing  the  work  is  that 
the  work  is  delayed  and  the  cost  is  increased 
in  order  to  increase  the  percentage.  It 
may  be  argued  that  if  the  contractor  is 
honest  he  will  do  this.  He  may  not  intend 
to  do  it,  but  the  men  who  are  working  for 
him  will  find  out  that  it  is  a  cost-plus-per- 
centage contract  and  they  will  think  they 
are  doing  the  boss  a  good  turn  by  increas- 
ing the  cost.  While  there  are  exceptions, 
most  of  the  cost-plus-percentage  work  that 
has  been  done  has  been  done  extravagantly. 

The  third  method  is  the  cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee,  by  which,  as  in  the  second  case,  the 
contractor  pays  for  the  labor  and  materials 
and  is  recompensed  by  the  city  for  them, 
but  is  paid  for  his  profit  a  fixed  lump  sum 
or  fee.  With  this  method  there  is  no  in- 
centive to  increase  the  cost,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  profit  will  be  the  same. 
Instead  of  there  being  the  desire  to  make 
the  work  last,  there  will  be  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor  to  get  it  done  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  order  that  he  may  go 
somewhere  else.  The  shorter  the  time  it 
takes  him  to  do  the  work,  the  less  will  be 
his  overhead  expenses. 

The  fourth  method  is  by  advertising 
work  and  receiving  competitive  bids.  After 
the  bids- are  received,  the  contract  is  then 
awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
The  great  trouble  in  letting  contracts  in 
this  manner  is  the  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  the  lowest  bidder  is  responsible; 
that  is,  whether  he  has  sufficient  capital  to 
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carry  out  the  work,  and  whether  he  will 
carry  the  work  through  to  completion  re- 
gardless of  loss  if  he  gets  into  difficulties. 
It  does  not  always  pay  to  let  the  contract  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  Those  who  have  the 
decision  in  the  matter  should  let  the  con- 
tract to  a  bidder  whom  they  know  to  be 
competent,  who  has  done  work  of  a  similar 
nature,  who  has  sufficient  capital  to  carry 
out  his  work,  and  whose  reputation  is  such 
that  they  can  be  certain  he  will  carry  his 
contract  through  to  completion  regardless 
of  possible  loss.  With  such  contracts  it  is 
customary  for  the  contractor  to  give  a 
bond.  Sometimes  these  bonds  are  of  value, 
and  sometimes  they  are  of  absolutely  no 
value.  \i  the  contractor  fails  to  carry  out 
his  contract  and  the  bonding  company  is 
asked  to  go  through  with  it,  the  situation 
often  arises  that  the  bonding  company  has 
found  some  excuse  for  not  fulfilling  its 
bond,  and  when  the  matter  is  taken  to  the 
courts  there  is  a  long-drawn-out  legal 
battle  which  may  cost  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  bond.  The  best  way  is  to  settle  such 
matters  out  of  court  if  possible. 

Of  the  four  methods  of  doing  construc- 
tion work,  the  third  method,  that  of  a  cost- 
plus-fee  basis,  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory.  If  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  city  to  do  work  in  this  manner,  then 
the  best  method  is  the  fourth,  that  of  letting 
the  work  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Once  the  contract  has  been  let  and  the 
work  is  under  way,  it  may  be  largely  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  engineer  in  charge,  and 
he  will  each  month  render  estimates  to  the 
city  officials  which  will  state  the  sums  the 
contractor  is  entitled  to  for  the  preceding 
month.    The  engineer  has  a  position  of  con- 


siderable authority,  as  he  is  in  the  position 
of  a  judge  between  the  municipal  it}'  and 
the  contractor.  It  is  impossible  in  a  set  of 
specifications  to  cover  every  contingency 
which  will  arise  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Many  engineers  have  made  the  great  mis- 
take of  splitting  hairs  with  contractors. 
Their  requirements  have  been  so  rigid  that 
they  were  beyond  all  reason.  The  writer 
once  knew  an  engineer  who  spent  three 
days  in  a  creek  with  his  transit  trying  to  «;et 
within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  ihe  location  of 
a  huge  form  at  the  bottom  of  a  dam  which 
was  to  be  60  feet  thick.  He  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  form  set  to  this  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  but  the  delay  occasioned 
by  his  attempt  and  the  trouble  to  which  the 
contractor  had  to  go  in  trying  to  accom- 
plish what  the  engineer  wanted  cost  the 
contractor  a  great  amount  of  money. 
Naturally,  to  make  up  his  loss,  he  slighted 
the  work  somewhere  else. 

Oftentimes  it  appears,  after  work  has 
been  started,  that  a  change  may  be  made 
in  the  class  of  material,  or  changes  in  the 
plans  which  may  improve  the  character  of 
the  structure  or  make  things  easier  for  the 
contractor  and  still  accomplish  the  same 
result.  In  such  an  event  the  best  course 
for  the  engineer  to  pursue  is  to  have  the 
changes  made.  His  position  should  be  one 
of  assisting  the  contractor  rather  than  that 
of  trying  to  hamper  him  in  everything  that 
he  does.  In  the  carrying  out  of  public 
works  there  is  considerable  opportunity  to 
give  and  take.  The  essential  duty  of  the 
engineer  serving  the  city  is,  first,  to  get  the 
work  done  in  as  high-grade  a  manner  as 
possible,  and  second,  to  do  this  with  a' 
minimum  of  friction. 


Municipal  Forests  are  Badly  Needed 


There  is  approximately  three  times  as 
much  timber  cut  from  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  every  year  as  is  grown  in  a 
year.  If  we  begin  at  the  present  time  to 
protect  our  cut-over  lands  from  fire  and  use 
wholly  practical  forestry  methods  to  insure 
reproduction  after  logging,  we  could  secure 
in  the  next  50  to  60  years  an  annual  produc- 
tion of  over  60,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
a  year  without  lessening  our  forest  capital, 
according  to  a  statement  of  Henry  Graves, 
formerly  chief  of  the  United  States  Forest 


Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Counties  and  municipalities  can  do  much 
to  lessen  this  tremendous  loss  through  the 
establishment  of  communal  forests  and 
preserves.  These  forests  will  mean  a  com- 
paratively small  initial  expenditure,  and  in 
the  course  of  25  years  will  be  vast  sources 
of  income  for  the  city.  Officials  with  suffi- 
cient foresight  can  thereby  look  forward  to 
a  possible  decrease  in  taxes  and  to  providing 
money  for  the  retirement  of  future  bonds 
through  a  wise  present  reforestation  policy. 
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Paving  the  Jefferson  Highway  in  Rice 

County,  Minn. 


By  P.  C.  Brown 

Assistant  Engineer,  Rice  County,  Minn. 


T 


HE  construction  of  the  portion  of  the 
Jefferson  Highway  between  North- 
field  and   Faribault  in  Rice  County, 


wagons.  All  of  the  grading  equipment  has 
been  handled  by  horses.  The  monthly 
maximum  for  excavation  and  grading  was 
in  June,  1920,  when  18,000  cubic  yards  were 
handled.  The  total  excavation  is  estimated 
at  102,000  cubic  yards. 

The  subgrade  finish  is  given  just  ahead 
of  the  subgrade.  All  work  is  done  by  hand 
and  a  slip-scraper. 

The  aggregate  for  the  concrete  consists 
of  Randolph,  Minn.,  sand  shipped  in  gon- 
dola cars  and  unloaded  by  clam-shell  buckets 
at  two  concentration  points  along  the  line 
of  paving,  and  piled  in  stock  piles.  Local 
crushed  rock  is  used.  This  method  of  con- 
centration has  proved  very  satisfactory, 
inasmuch   as    it    provides   a    large   reserve 


Minn.,  has  proved  an  interesting  piece  of 
work,  worthy  of  study  by  highway  en- 
gineers. The  work  was  let  to  Seims, 
Helmers  &  Schaffner,  contractors,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  for  a  reinforced  concrete  road 
18  feet  wide  having  a  thickness  of  63^  to  75^ 
inches.  The  concrete  used  has  been  of 
1 :2  :4  mix.  A  4- foot  earth  shoulder  is  built 
upon  either  side  flush  with  the  paving  to 
provide  against  accidents.  The  maximum 
grade  of  the  project  is  5  per  cent. 

The  most  modern  equipment  for  expe- 
ditious road  building  has  been  employed  on 
this  highway.  The  grading  equipment  in- 
cluded two  elevating  graders,  one  8-foot 
blade  grader,  and  fourteen  i^-yard  dump 


VIEWS   ALONG   THE  JOB 
Upper — Industrial     railway      serving     mixer. 
Middle — The    mechanical    tamper    and    finisher. 
Bottom — The  covers  for  the  completed  road. 
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supply.  Bulk  cement  was  tried  out  at  first 
but  caused  too  much  waste  so  was  aban- 
doned. Material  is  transported  from  the 
concentration  point  to  the  mixer  by  an 
industrial  railway,  using  two  gasoline  and 
two  steam  locomotives  with  trains  averag- 
ing from  five  to  seven  cars.  Each  car  car- 
ries the  aggregate,  including  cement  for  one 
batch,  or  ^-cubic  yard,  of  concrete.  The 
cars  are  loaded  from  hoppers  filled  by  the 
clam-shell  buckets. 

One  ^-yard  Lakewood  mixer,  equipped 
with  a  hoist  for  lifting  the  batch  boxes,  fur- 
nishes the  concrete.  This  is  pulled  by  a 
tractor  which  furnishes  the  steam  to  oper- 
ate the  mixer  and  hoist.  The  batch  boxes 
are  equipped  with  dump  bottoms  and  are 
emptied  into  the  hopper  which  supplies  the 
drum.  A  one-minute  mix  has  been  used 
throughout.  After  the  concrete  is  placed,  a 
finishing  machine  is  run  over  it,  tamping 
and  finishing  the  surface.  After  this  a 
canvas  cover  stretched  on  a  frame  is  placed) 
over  the  road  until  the  concrete  is  set. 
Afterwards  the   concrete   is   covered   with/ 


earth  and  kept  for  two  weeks. 

A  force  of  95  men  is  used  to  handle  the 
unloading  apparatus,  industrial  railway, 
mixing  plant  and  finishing  apparatus.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  1920,  15,199  square 
yards  of  concrete  were  placed. 

When  the  first  three  miles  of  paving  were 
thrown  open  to  traffic,  it  was  noted  that  the 
road  was  rather  rough  on  the  slopes.  Care- 
ful examination  and  consideration  of  the 
laying  of  the  concrete  and  consideration  of 
the  time  element  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  roughness  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
wet  concrete  had  bulged  up  in  the  rear  of 
the  finishing  machine.  In  order  to  correct 
this,  two  finishing  machines  were  put  on 
and  more  care  was  taken  in  placing  the 
forms.  The  roughness  has  also  been 
lessened  by  using  a  slightly  wetter  mix  on 
[the  slopes. 

This  work  is  being  carried  on  under  the 
[direction  of  P.  L.  Hazard,  County  Engineer, 
''and  D.  J.  Bleifuss,  engineer  in  charge  of 
paving  construction  for  Rice  County. 


THE  ALEXANDER  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  SEINE,  PABIS,  PRANCE 
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Des  Moines'  Newest  Diagonal 
Thoroughfare 

By  Frank  E.  Wetherell 

City  Planner 


THE  northwest  section  of  Des  Moines 
has  long  been  one  of  the  best  and  most 
populous  residential  sections  of  the 
city.  This  section  never  had  a  satisfactory 
thoroughfare  leading  direct  to  the  main 
business  section.  The  University  Street 
car  line  makes  no  less  than  eight  turns  in 
going  from  Sixth  and  Walnut  to  Twenty- 
fifth  and  University  Streets,  about  two 
miles,  and  general  traffic  follows  about  the 
same  route,  zigzagging  around  the  two  sides 
of  the  squares  in  order  to 
avoid  grades  and  poor 
pavements. 

There  has  always  been 
a  natural  diagonal  way  of 
easy  grades  from  the 
down-town  district,  run- 
ning northwest  out  to 
about  Twentieth  and  Fos- 
ter Streets.  When  one 
looks  the  territory  over 
and  examines  the  city 
map,  it  is  most  surprising 
that  this  has  not  been 
opened  up  long  ago  into  a 
thoroughfare,  as  it  inter- 
sects the  four  main  east- 
and-west  streets.  Center 
Street,  Crocker  Street, 
University  Avenue,  and 
Forest  Avenue,  all  of 
which  lead  out  into  this 
northwest  section  of  Des 
Moines. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  , 
was  a  ravine,  generally  filled  with  flood 
water  after  a  heavy  rain,  but  about 
that  time  it  was  being  provided  with 
a  large  concrete  box  culvert,  now  known 
as  Birds'  Run  sewer.  The  ravine  was 
then  filled  up  and  the  adjoining  land 
reclaimed  for  use.  At  the  time  the  sewer 
was  built  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  street 
up  through  the  valley  which  followed  the 
old  ravine,  and  it  could  have  been  done  for 
less  than  $20,000  at  that  time.  But  objectors 
killed   the  proposition.     Dwellings   of  the 


poorest  kind,  generally  for  colored  people, 
and  cheap  business  buildings,  were  erected 
all  through  this  district,  until  the  ravine  and 
sewer  were  almost  forgotten. 

But  the  northwest  section  was  growing 
rapidly.  The  inconvenience  and  increased 
cost  of  the  poor  traffic  connection  was  being 
felt  more  and  more  seriously  every  year. 
So  in  1916  the  Town  Planning  Committee 
proposed  to  the  City  Council,  and  the  City 
Council  immediately  adopted  the  necessary 


KEGSAUQUA  WAY,  THE  NEW  DIAGONAL  ARTERY  IN  DES  MOINES, 

WILL  SERVE  THE  NORTHWEST  QUARTER  OF  THE  CITY  AND  THE 

FARMING  COUNTRY  BEYOND 


resolutions  for  the  construction  of  a  thor- 
oughfare iio  feet  wide,  following  this 
Birds'  Run  sewer  and  to  be  called  Keosau- 
qua  Way. 

Meeting  tlie  Objections 

The  war  coming  on  delayed  until  1918 
the  active  steps  looking  towards  actual  con- 
struction. Hardly  had  the  City  Council 
taken  hold  of  the  project  vigorously  with 
the  intention  of  seeing  it  through,  when  op- 
position meetings  of  all  kinds  were  held  all 
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TYPES  OF  STEUCTUEES  IN  DES  MOINES  WHICH  AEE  BEING  EEMOVED  BY  THE  BUILDING 

or  KEOSAUQUA  WAY 


through  the  district  and  many  protests  were 
filed.  The  objectors  employed  the  usual 
fireworks  and  exaggerated  statements  re- 
garding excessive  cost. 

But  a  carefully  prepared  estimate  and  a 
dummy  schedule  placing  the  maximum  cost 
at  $607,000,  and  the  maximum  cost  for  each 
abutting  typical  residential  lot  at  about  $140, 
together  with  some  statements  of  increased 
valuations  from  similar,  improvements, 
brought  many  objectors  to  the  side  of  the 
boosters.  The  estimates  were  afterwards 
verified  within  a  very  small  margin  when 
the  condemnation  proceedings  had  been 
completed.  The  values  of  the  properties  all 
through  the  district  have  been  increased, 
even  before  a  building  had  been  removed 
or  a  yard  of  grading  done,  so  that  the  re- 
maining objectors  have  no  arguments  left. 

To-day  the  land  for  the  thoroughfare  has 
all  been  purchased,  many  buildings  have 
been  removed  and  the  right  of  way  is  being 
rapidly  filled  and  graded.  By  next  year  we 
hope  to  begin  paving  so  that  it  can  soon  be 
opened  for  public  use. 

Property  Values  Increased 

Keosauqua  Way  has  demonstrated  two 
things  to  the  Des  Moines  people :  first,  that 
objectors  are  expensive  pests;  second,  that 
property  values  will  readily  respond  to  prop- 
erly planned  and  rational  improvements. 
Thirty  years  ago  Keosauqua  Way  could 
have  been  built  for  less  than  $20,000;  to- 
day it  will  cost  $600,000,  not  counting  the 


paving.  During  those  years  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  in  time  and  incon- 
venience by  the  people  going  back  and  forth 
over  the  old  crooked  and  roundabout  way. 

Without  exception  the  abutting  properties 
have  more  than  doubled  in  value,  some  of 
them  five  times.  For  instance — and  these 
are  actual  transactions  and  the  lowest 
figures  are  all  prices  asked  or  offered  within 
two  years  prior  to  the  time  when  the  thor- 
oughfare was  assured — at  Eighth  and  Park 
Streets  a  quarter  block  132  x  132  feet  was 
offered  at  $8,000,  later  at  $14,000.  A 
remnant  triangle,  60  x  75  feet  off  this  same 
quarter-block,  has  just  been  leased  at  a 
valuation  of  $15,000.  At  Ninth  and  Center 
Streets,  business  property  has  been  valued 
at  $50  per  front  foot  for  years.  Owners  are 
now  refusing  $200.  Near  this  same  prop- 
erty was  a  four-family  brick  flat  building 
valued  by  the  owner  at  $14,000  to  $16,000. 
He  was  recently  offered  $42,000. 

At  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  the  down- 
town end  of  the  thoroughfare,  property  was 
appraised  at  $12,000  in  1914;  20  feet  was 
sold  for  $13,000,  and  the  owner  was  offered 
$44,000  for  the  balance,  but  is  holding  it  at 
$48,000.  At  Thirteenth  and  Crocker  Streets 
one  lot  and  two  little  old  houses,  offered  for 
years  at  $1,400,  were  sold  for  $7,000,  and 
the  new  owner  now  refuses  to  put  any  price 
on  the  property.  And  there  are  many  simi- 
lar cases  to  prove  the  same  story.  Adjacent 
properties  are  likewise  increasing  in  values, 
because  of  the  improvement. 
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What  Educational  Methods  Can  Do  in 

Housing 

By  Bleecker  Marquette 

Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Better  Housing  Leagpue 


CARELESSNESS  and  ignorance  con- 
stitute two  of  the  most  difficult  ob- 
stacles in  bringing  about  better  hous- 
ing conditions.  While  most  American 
families  are  intelligent  and  self-respecting, 
there  is  a  substantial  number  of  families  in 
every  community  who  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  living  under  conditions  of  dirt  and 
disorder.  They  live  in  our  worst  houses.  Lit- 
tle is  done  for  them  and  they  are  capable 
of  doing  but  little  for  themselves.  In  most 
cases,  living  all  their  lives  under  slum  con- 
ditions, they  have,  as  it  were,  imbibed  slum 
concepts  and,  unaided,  they  make  but  little 
effort  to  lift  themselves  above  their  environ- 
ment. 

This  element  of  our  city  and  rural  popu- 
lation receives  but  little  attention  and  yet 
it  serves  as  a  constant  barrier  to  con- 
structive attempts  to  improve  housing  con- 
ditions. Ignorant,  slothful,  sometimes 
destructive,  often  in  arrears  in  their  rent, 
these  tenants  discourage  even  the  progres- 
sive, fair-minded  owners  and  real  estate 
men  from  trying  to  keep  their  properties 
in  good  condition. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  new  view.  Housing 
specialists  have  known  it  and  stated  it  for 
years.  The  Better  Housing  League  of  Cin- 
cinnati, a  social  service  organization  re- 
ceiving its  funds  from  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
munity Chest,  has  for  two  years  been  mak- 
ing a  strenuous  effort  to  find  the  solution, 
realizing  that  until  something  constructive 
is  done  about  it,  satisfactory  progress  in 
housing  will  be  seriously  handicapped. 

The  Visiting  Housekeeper  Plan 

In  1918  the  League  started  a  system  of 
educating  tenants  and  of  securing  the 
cooperation  of  property  owners  through  a 
Visiting  Housekeeper.  A  small  section, 
about  fifteen  blocks,  occupied  by  colored 
people,  where  housing  was  the  worst,  was 
chosen  for  the  experiment.  The  plan  con- 
sisted in  having  the  Visiting  Housekeeper, 
an  intelligent  trained  colored  woman  of 
mature  age,  supervise  every  house  in  the 
district,   visiting   every   family   and   every 


owner.  She  soon  learned  which  families 
needed  instruction  and  which  houses  needed 
attention.  She  then  set  about  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  families  by  telling  them 
her  purpose  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
house  and  asking  their  help.  She  explained 
to  them  that  owners  would  not  make  repairs 
unless  they  knew  the  tenants  would  take 
good  care  of  the  property,  keep  their  homes 
clean  and  orderly  and  pay  their  rent 
promptly.  If  they  would  agree  to  do  that 
she  promised  to  go  to  the  owner  and  ask 
him  to  repair  the  leaking  roof,  remove  the 
obstruction  from  the  toilet  and  paint  the 
rooms.  She  would  go  back  to  the  house 
periodically,  note  the  improvements,  if  any, 
and  suggest  methods  of  keeping  that  par- 
ticular flat  a  bit  more  sanitary  and  orderly — 
keeping  the  food  covered,  washing  the 
bedding,  cleaning  the  floors  or  any  one  of 
a  number  of  things  the  housewife  had  never 
been  trained  to  see. 

A  simple,  attractively  illustrated  pamphlet 
called  "Home,  Health,  Happiness,"  telling 
in  the  clearest  possible  way  the  tenants' 
rights  and  duties,  was  given  to  each  family 
where  the  Visiting  Housekeeper  felt  it 
would  be  of  help.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
progress  she  would  interview  the  owner,  tell 
him  her  method  of  work,  assure  him  of  her 
desire  to  help  him  in  the  supervision  of  his 
house,  ask  that  he  make  repairs  she  re- 
garded as  essential,  and  promise  constant 
supervision  to  see  that  the  repairs  were  ap- 
preciated and  that  his  property  would  not 
be  destroyed.  Often  her  best  ally  would  he 
the  children,  who  could  be  encouraged  to 
help  the  mother  with  the  housekeeping  or 
to  take  full  charge  of  caring  for  the  yard 
and  who  often  could  be  won  over  when  the 
parents  appeared  utterly  unresponsive. 

The  Visiting  Housekeeper  idea  did  not 
originate  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  started  in 
New  York  in  1914  by  the  Tenement  House 
Committee  and  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment. The  work  was  done  in  New 
York  by  three  women  inspectors  of  the 
Tenement  House  Department.  It  was  limited 
there  to  work  solely  with  the  tenants  and, 
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because  the  territory  to  cover  was  so  vast, 
consisted  usually  of  but  one  visit  to  a  house. 
It  was  discontinued  in  1918.  The  Woman's 
Municipal  League  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in 
1917  started  work  along  similar  lines  in  that 
city,  attempting  to  make  the  work  self-sup- 
porting by  charging  owners  a  fee  for  the 
services.  Their  Visiting  Housekeeper  was 
later  turned  over  to  the  Health  Department. 
In  Cincinnati  the  plan  of  charging  a  fee 
was  tried  out  for  a  year,  but  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Unless  the  fee  were  very  high  the  Visiting 
Housekeeper  could  not  supervise  enough 
houses  to  pay  her  salary,  frequently  the 
very  owners  whose  property  most  needed 
supervision  were  unwilling  to  pay  the  fee, 
the  time  consumed  in  trying  to  collect  the 
fees  was  too  great,  and  all  in  all  it  was 
found  much  more  satisfactory  not  to  be 
under  the  obligation  to  owners  that  re- 
sulted from  their  payment  of  a  fee. 

Does  It  Work? 

A  year  of  experiment  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  sections  of  the  city  proved  the 
work  to  be  unquestionably  effective.  It  has 
now  been  established  permanently  as  a 
part  of  the  League's  activities.  Two  more 
Visiting  Housekeepers  were  added  during 
1919  and  in  1920  two  more  will  be  added, 
one  of  whom  has  already  begun  work.  It 
will  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  until 
enough  workers  are  provided  to  cover  every 
section  of  the  city  where  such  education  is 
needed. 

A  careful  report  has  been  kept  of  all 
work  done;  a  system  has  been  evolved  for 
recording  conditions  found  and  improve- 
ments made  in  every  house  and  in  every 
family  reached  by  the  Visiting  House- 
keepers. The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
results  secured  by  three  Visiting  House- 
keepers from  January  i  to  December  31, 
1919. 
I.    Improvements   in  Housing   Conditions 

■  Number  of  housing  inspections.  ..  .2,796 
Parts    of    houses    (walls,   yards,    rooms, 

etc.)  cleaned   952 

Parts  of  houses  repaired 537 

"       painted    340 

Damp  rooms  vacated 3 

Dark        "           "       7 

Houses  torn  down 16 

Privies  torn  down 4 

Catchbasin  toilets   abolished 2 

New  flush  toilets  installed 16 

New  sinks   installed 53 


I.    Improvements  in   Housing  Conditions 
Gardens  planted  and  flower  boxes  made.        29 

Houses   remodeled    6 

Miscellaneous   improvements    302 

Total  Defects  Remedied 2,267 

2.    Improvements  in   Housekeeping 

Visits  to  families 2,362 

Housekeeping  improved    152 

Back  rent  paid  up 115 

Removed  to  better  quarters 93 

Room    overcrowding   eliminated 27 

Cases  of  sickness   and   want   discovered 

and  reported  for  relief 61 

3.    Cooperating  With  Owners 

Owners  endorsing  Visiting  Housekeeper 
work    189 

Owners  requesting  Visiting  Housekeeper 
services    64 

Caretakers   supplied    15 

These  tables  represent  2,267  housing  de- 
fects remedied  by  the  Visiting  Housekeepers 
by  persuasive  means  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  owners  and  tenants.  In  addition, 
some  600  defects,  or  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  2,865  defects  handled,  were  im- 
proved by  city  departments — the  Housing 
Bureau  of  the  Building  Department  and  the 
Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  Health  Department. 
Both  of  these  departments  are  remarkably 
active  and  efficient.  The  cooperation  be- 
tween them  and  the  Better  Housing  League 
is  practically  ideal. 

The  Human  Touch 

One  of  the  leading  housing  specialists  of 
the  country,  speaking  in  the  Housing  Course 
given  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  last 
year  by  the  Better  Housing  League,  re- 
ferred to  the  interesting  results  obtained  by 
the  Visiting  Housekeepers  and  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  human  touch  they  retain 
in  their  work  explains  its  effectiveness. 
"Put  an  inspector's  badge  on  a  man  or 
woman,"  he  said,  "and  he  immediately 
bristles  like  a  human  hedgehog !" 

A  Model  Flat 

The  simplest  and  the  most  concrete  are 
the  things  that  help  in  instructing  tenants. 
In  order  to  show  families  who  are  unused 
to  cosy,  orderly  homes  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  them  so,  the  League  established  on 
January  first  a  Housekeeper  Center  con- 
sisting of  three  typical  tenement  rooms  in 
the  heart  of  the  congested  colored  district. 
The  flat  was  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
the  rest  in  the  neighborhood.     The  rooms 
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have  been  furnished  sim- 
ply and  inexpensively,  us- 
ing every  possible  idea  to 
make     them     comfortable 
and   convenient — the   cost 
of    furnishing    per    room 
was    $50.      The    flat,    in 
charge     of    one    of    the 
Visiting  Housekeepers,  is 
used  for  classes  for  moth- 
ers and  for  young  girls  in 
housekeeping,    in    sewing, 
in    rug    making,    and    in 
cooking.    In  order  to  keep 
the  flat  open  every  day  a 
woman  lives  there,  makes 
garments  to  be  sold  to  the 
people    in    the    neighbor- 
hood    and     receives     the 
women   who    come    in   to 
look  at  the  flat.    Through 
the  Negro  Civic  Welfare 
Committee,    a    bureau    is 
about  to  be  opened  at  the  flat  to  supply  a 
pressing  need— that   of  finding  homes   for 
colored  families.     Every  family  that  comes 
to  the  flat  is  visited  by  the  Visiting  House- 
keeper and  advantage  taken  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  improvements  in  their 
homes.    An  excerpt  from  her  report,  Janu- 
ary 1 6th  to  May  24th,  will  indicate  what  is 
being  accomplished.    "A  total  of  about  400 
persons  have  visited  the  Center  for  various 


A  DILAPIDATED  HOUSE   IN  CINCINNATI   WHICH  THE   VISITINO 
HOUSEKEEPER   INDUCED    THE   OWNEB   TO   REPAIB 

purposes.       The    majority     -were    women. 
Thirty    group    meetings    have    been    held. 
Have  given  two  entertainments,  one  patch- 
ing party  for  the  mothers  and  a  membership 
contest  party  for  the  girls.    The  housekeep- 
ing in  twelve  homes  has  been  decidedly  im- 
proved, as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
Housekeeping  Center.    Seven  yards  are  be- 
ing beautified  with  grass  and  flowers.  Three 
vegetable  gardens  have  been  planted."  The 
accompanying     photo- 
graphs  show  one  instance 
of  improvements   brought 
about     by     the     Visiting 
Housekeeper. 

How  the  Visiting  House- 
keepers  Work   with 
Other  Groups 

Aside  from  the  chief 
aim  of  the  Visiting  House- 
keeping work,  namely, 
educating  tenants  to  take 
better  care  of  their  homes, 
one  of  the  important  re- 
sults is  the  reaction  of 
real  estate  men  and  own- 
ers. Many  of  them  who 
ordinarily  would  oppose 
the  efforts  of  a  housing 
organization  have  been 
won  over  by  this  plan.  It 
has   the   special   merit   of 
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proving  to  them  that  the  League  does  not 
exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  life 
miserable  for  the  owner,  but  on  the  con- 
trary fully  appreciates  the  difficulties  of  the 
landlord  who  has  to  deal  with  careless  and 
destructive  tenants. 

Social  service  agencies  find  the  Visiting 
Housekeepers  a  useful  ally  and  constantly 
refer  their  most  difficult  families  to  the 
League.  The  Visiting  Housekeepers,  on  the 
other  hand,  find  many  worthy  families  never 
before  reached  by  social  service  agencies 
because  they  are  too  self-respecting  to  ask 
for  aid  and  yet  seriously  in  need  of  medical 
or  other  attention.  Incidentally  this  gives 
the  Visiting  Housekeeper  an  opportunity  to 
befriend  such  families  and  to  gain  their 
complete  confidence. 

Another  important  advantage  of  this 
work  is  that  it  provides  a  housing  organiza- 
tion with  an  excellent  method  of  keeping 
closely  in  touch  with  the  way  city  housing 
regulations  are  being  enforced.  In  Cincin- 
nati the  city  departments  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  housing  laws  are  so  efficient 
and  so  cooperative  that  a  check-up  is  un- 
necessary. 

Reaching  the  School  Children 

The  present  generation  will  not  witness 
a  transformation  in  the  housing  of  the 
masses.  The  next  generation  may  if  the 
children  of  to-day  are  shown  the  vital  im- 
portance of  good  homes,  are  given  a  suf- 
ficiently strong  desire  to  live  in  decent 
houses  and  are  taught  how  to  take  care  of 
a  house.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Better 
Housing  League,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  has  introduced  a 
method  of  getting  this  information  to  the 
school  children,  especially  in  the  schools  in 
the  tenement  districts.  Two  years  ago 
illustrated  talks   were  begun  in   all   these 


schools  to  the  pupils  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth  grade.  After  these  talks  the  eighth 
grade  pupils  study  the  League's  educational 
pamphlet,  "Home,  Health,  Happiness,"  and 
then  engage  in  an  essay  contest  on  "What 
I  Have  Done  to  Improve  My  Home  and 
Neighborhood."  A  certificate  is  awarded 
by  the  League  for  the  best  essay  submitted 
from  each  school.  This  work  has  be:;n 
made  a  complete  success  by  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  superintendent, 
the  principals,  the  eighth  grade  teachc  s 
and  the  Civic  and  Vocational  League  (a 
unique  school  organization  sponsored  by  a 
committee  from  the  Chamber  of  Commer:e 
and  the  Woman's  City  Club,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  train  the  children  to  an  active 
participation  in  civic  matters).  This  year 
a  similar  plan  was  introduced  in  the  pa- 
rochial schools  and  was  very  cordially  re- 
ceived. 

A  most  encouraging  development  is  the 
superintendent's  plan  to  introduce  into  the 
high  schools  this  year  a  more  thorough- 
going course  of  civics  than  has  ever  been 
used  before,  including  some  essentials  of 
housing  and  city  planning. 

The  League's  Activities 

This  educational  work  is  but  one  of  the 
activities  of  the  Better  Housing  League. 
It  works  with  the  city  departments  for  bet- 
ter enforcement  of  the  laws,  seeking  to 
secure  needed  increases  in  their  inspection 
forces  and  to  gain  for  these  departments 
the  strong  backing  of  the  public,  suggests 
revisions  of  the  housing  regulations  when 
needed,  is  working  with  other  organizations 
for  a  comprehensive  city  plan  and  a  zoning 
system,  and  after  a  careful  study  extending 
over  a  year  is  now  ready  to  organize  a  com- 
pany to  construct  homes  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand. 


Feature  of  Coming  Municipal  Improvements  Convention 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  convention 
of  the  American  Society  for  Municipal  Im- 
provements, in  St.  Louis,  October  12-15, 
will  be  the  round  table  discussions  of  tech- 
nical matters.  The  convention  is  reserving 
half  of  the  main  dining-room  of  the  Planters 
Hotel,  which  is  to  be  set  up  with  round 
tables,  in  the  center  of  each  of  which  will 
be  a  sign  designating  some  particular  sub- 
ject of  importance,  such  as  wood  block  pav- 


ing, water  purification,  city  lighting,  sani- 
tation, etc.  The  tables  will  be  in  use  for 
breakfast  and  luncheon  during  all  of  the 
four  days,  and  each  will  be  presided  over 
by  an  expert  with  a  national  reputation  in 
a  particular  line.  Visiting  delegates  may 
change  from  table  to  table  during  the  meet- 
ing and  join  in  the  discussion  of  the  par- 
ticular subject  scheduled,  thus  facilitating 
the  exchange  of  ideas. 
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The  Story  Hour  as  an  Activity  of  the 

Public  Library 

By  Wendell  F.  Johnson 

Secretary  of  the  Publicity  and  Efficiency  Commission,  Toledo,  Ohio 


THE  public  library  in  America  has,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  widened  its 
field  of  activity  until  it  has  come  to 
occupy  a  very  important  place  among  the 
country's  educational  institutions.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  least  known  additions  to  its  field 
of  work  has  been  the  weekly  story  hour,  now 
a  recognized  part  of  the  public  library  pro- 
gram in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  the  almost 
simultaneous  completion  of  five  new  branch 
libraries  gave  unusual  impetus  to  all  library 
work,  a  unique  opportunity  was  given  to 
watch  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  story 
hour  and  to  study  its  results. 

For  several  years  the  Toledo  Public 
Library  had  conducted  occasional  story- 
hour  periods  for  young  children.  But  they 
were  held  at  irregular  intervals,  and  the 
number  of  children  reached  was  always 
small.  The  completion  of  the  five  new 
branch  libraries  provided  a  means  by  which 
the  story  hour  could  be  taken  into  every 
section  of  the  city  and  made  available  to 
many  more   children.     About  the   first   of 


1919  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  regular  pro- 
gram at  each  of  the  libraries.  Each  Satur- 
day afternoon  the  librarians  at  each  branch 
and  at  the  main  library  narrated  to  large 
groups  of  eager,  interested  little  ones  some 
of  the  best  of  the  world's  child  stories. 

The  results  of  this  program  soon  became 
astounding.  Interest  in  the  story  hour,  as 
measured  by  attendance,  was  cumulative 
from  week  to  week,  until  the  capacity  of 
the  libraries  was  greatly  taxed  to  accommo- 
date the  crowds  that  wanted  to  hear  the 
stories.  As  many  as  300  children  appeared 
at  a  single  branch  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
to  attend  the  story  hour.  Because  the  audi- 
toriums in  the  libraries  are  small,  it  became 
necessary  to  handle  the  crowds  in  three  in- 
stallments, telling  the  stories  of  the  after- 
noon to  one  group  after  another. 

The  greatest  jump  in  attendance  occurred 
after  a  notice  had  been  inserted  in  the  news- 
papers, announcing  the  Saturday  afternoon 
program.  Illustrating  this  sudden  increase, 
the  attendance  at  Jermain  branch  was 
typical   of  that   throughout   the  city.     On 
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one  day,  40  children  attended  the  story 
hours  at  that  branch.  The  following  Satur- 
day, after  the  newspapers  had  carried  an 
announcement  of  the  story  hours,  208  chil- 
dren crowded  into  the  same  Hbrary.  The 
increase  was  so  great  that  it  was  considered 
more  than  the  libraries  could  properly 
handle  and  little  further  publicity  was  given 
the  weekly  event.  Attendance  dropped  the 
following  week  to  172  and  then  to  75.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
from  week  to  week,  as  interest  spreads 
among  the  children  of  the  several  com- 
munities. 

The  interest  of  the  newspapers  of  the  city 
has  been  secured,  and  each  of  them  has  car- 
ried a  special  feature  story  on  the  story 
hour  at  one  of  the  branch  libraries.  An-|f 
nouncement  is  now  made  in  all  the  news- 1 
papers  each  week  of  the  stories  that  will  be 
told  on  that  Saturday.  This  publicity,  to- 
gether with  posters  at  each  of  the  libraries, 
has  brought  out  the  children  in  swarms  to 
hear  the  stories. 

To  insure  the  success  of  the  story-hour 
project.  Librarian  Herbert  Hirshberg  made 
careful  preparations.  Recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  entire  juvenile  department 
of  the  public  library  system,  he  added  to  the 
library  staff  a  supervisor  of  children's  work, 
and  brought  Miss  Ethel  Wright  to  Toledo 
to  fill  the  position.  She  is  conducting  a 
course  for  the  assistants  at  the  branch 
libraries  in  the  subject  of  library  service 
for  children.  In  these  classes,  held  twice 
each  week,  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  art  and  theory  of  story  telling.  Miss 
Josephine  Leach,  supervisor  of  teacher 
training  in  the  public  schools,  and  an  expert 
in  story  telling,  assisted  Miss  Wright  in 
this  work.  In  consequence,  the  entire  branch 
library  staff  received  special  training  in 
handling  the  story  hour.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  selection  of  suitable  stories 
and  on  methods  of  presentation. 

In  selecting  stories  to  be  told  the  children, 
only  the  best  children's  literature  is  used. 


Stories  are  taken  from  the  folk-lore  of  the 
world,  ancient  myths  and  legends,  fairy 
tales,  and  the  great  epics.  Among  the 
modern  stories,  Kipling's  "Just  So"  stories, 
and  the  Br'er  Rabbit  tales  are  favorites. 
Legendary  hero  stories  have  been  found  to 
appeal  most  to  boys.  The  story  hour  is  be- 
ing conducted  on  the  theory  that  boys  and 
girls  can  be  interested  in  good  literature  by 
telling  them  stories  of  the  right  type,  when 
such  stories  would  not,  perhaps,  appeal  to 
them  when  in  book  form.  Once  the  boy  has 
heard  them  told,  he  will  learn  to  like  them, 
and  will  lose  interest  in  the  Nick  Carter  type. 

An  additional  attraction  offered  the  chil- 
dren at  one  of  the  branch  libraries  is  a 
victrola  which  is  used  at  the  beginning  and 
the  close  of  the  story  hour  and  for  relax- 
ation between  stories.  Records  are  selected, 
, whenever  possible,  with  reference  to  the 
stories  to  be  told  on  that  day.  For  example, 
an  Indian  tale  is  accompanied  by  Indian 
music,  and  the  Uncle  Remus  stories  by  negro 
melodies. 

Although  the  season  for  the  story  hour  is 
primarily  confined  to  the  cold  months,  an 
experiment  that  has  proved  successful  in 
Toledo  during  warmer  weather  is  the  hold- 
ing of  the  story  hour  out-of-doors.  A  vine- 
covered  pergola  in  the  rear  of  each  of  the 
branch  libraries  has  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age 
are  being  admitted  to  the  story  hour.  Re- 
cently at  the  juvenile  department  of  the 
main  library,  a  separate  story  hour  was 
started  for  older  children.  Eventually  the 
plan  is  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  libraries.  As 
yet  the  children  are  not  graded  as  to  age. 
All  are  handled  together. 

The  story  hour  at  the  libraries  has  become 
a  permanent  institution  in  Toledo.  It  is 
competing  successfully  with  the  "movies" 
as  a  form  of  recreation  and  has  taken  its 
place  with  the  public  playground  and  the 
public  school  as  a  means  of  entertainment 
and  instruction. 


Education  Versus  Compulsion  in  Health  Work 

Public  sentiment  is  the  one  dynamic  force  of  sufficient  power  to  insure  necessary  compliance  with 
health  rules  and  regulations.  Without  it  health  authorities  cannot  hope  to  secure  adequate  health  law 
enforcement,  for  the  average  American  has  a  natural  tendency  to 

«»     »     «     flout  the  law  he  makes  and  make  the  law  he  flouts." 
With  it,  any  law,  no  matter  how  drastic,  can  be  effectively  enforced  for  the  benefit  of  the  life  and 
health  of  the  many,  even  though  it  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  few. 

— New  York  Health  News. 
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Centralized  Purchasing  Under 
Commission  Government 

Dallas,  Tex. — In  August,  1919,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Dallas  created 
a  Department  of  City  Purchasing.  The 
numerous  departments  of  the  city,  as  is 
customary  under  the  commission  form  of 
government,  are  organized  into  divisions, 
with  each  Commissioner  responsible  for  his 
respective  division,  the  divisions,  in  turn, 
being  divided  into  numerous  departments. 
In  procuring  supplies,  material  and  services 
it  is  necessary  for  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment to  make  his  wants  known  in  the  form 
of  a  request  on  the  Purchasing  Department. 
This  particular  form  is  known  as  our  de- 
partmental requisition,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  each  requisition  be  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  particular  division 
issuing  it,  before  reaching  the  Purchasing 
Department.  The  requisition  is  then  in  line 
for  purchase.  After  a  comparison  of  vari- 
ous prices  from  different  firms,  and  also  a 
consideration  as  to  quality,  the  Purchasing 
Department  awards  a  purchase  order. 

The  vendor  supplying  the  material 
renders  to  the  Purchasing  Department  an 
invoice  which  is  checked  against  a  copy  of 
the  original  purchase  order  on  file.  If  it 
is  correct,  the  files  are  then  cleared  and  the 
transaction  is  closed  so  far  as  the  Purchas- 
ing Department  is  concerned.  The  invoice 
is  then  forwarded  to  the  department  mak- 
ing the  original  request,  to  be  placed  in 
the  proper  channel  for  payment,  which  in- 
volves its  being  checked  to  ascertain 
whether  the  quantities  invoiced  were  actu- 
ally received. 

Assuming  that  the  invoice  is  correct,  a 
voucher   is  drawn  by   the   department   re- 


ceiving the  material,  with  the  invoice  at- 
tached. The  voucher  bears  the  Purchasing 
Agent's  order  number,  and  after  the  voucher 
reaches  the  City  Auditor's  office,  prepara- 
tory to  the  drawing  of  a  warrant,  the  files 
of  the  Auditor  are  cleared  as  to  this  par- 
ticular order,  which  has  been  on  file  in  that 
office  since  the  award  of  the  purchase  order 
to  the  vendor.  This  operation  prevents  a 
duplicate  payment.  Should  a  second  invoice 
appear,  all  records  would  show  that  the  in- 
voice was  in  channel  for  payment,  and  it 
would  be  caught  before  starting  through  a 
second  time. 

Invoices  leaving  the  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment are  stamped  with  the  dates  on  which 
they  left  their  respective  departments.  AH 
payments  are  made  on  five-  and  ten-day 
discounts.  The  stamping  of  the  invoices 
permits  a  check  against  departments  if  for 
any  reason  the  invoices  are  not  vouchered 
promptly.  Notations  as  to  special  discounts 
are  made  on  all  invoices.  Careful  attention 
to  this  detail  saves  a  great  many  dollars. 
Almost  every  line  of  stock  available  for 
prompt  delivery  being  seriously  depleted, 
an  effort  is  made  by  the  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment to  place  purchase  orders  only  with 
firms  having  stock  ready  for  immediate  de- 
livery. 

If  proper  cooperation  is  given  the  Pur- 
chasing Department,  all  departments  are 
benefited,  for  it  takes  far  less  time  to  pre- 
pare a  requisition  than  to  have  someone 
from  each  department  constantly  shopping 
here  and  there.  The  different  departments 
are  not  continually  disturbed  by  salesmen 
during  office  hours.  The  Purchasing 
Agent  is  in  position  to  card  index  the 
salesman  and  his  product,  and  if  such 
should  be  needed  at  a  later  date  he  will  be 
called  at  that  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  cooperation 
has  been  received  from  each  firm  and  that 
the  city  now  enjoys  a  purchase  power 
through  this  centralized  office  from  whole- 
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sale  firms  that  heretofore  have  been  indis- 
posed even  to  quote  the  city.  As  they  ex- 
press it,  they  deal  w^ith  a  single  buyer,  as  is 
customary  in  their  business.  The  fact  that 
the  representatives  of  all  firms  may  call  at 
one  department  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
visit  each  department  of  the  city,  allows 
them  to  submit  closer  figures  and  facilitates 
the  award  of  orders.  Probably  no  com- 
mercial corporation  purchases  in  a  year  the 
varied  commodities  necessary  to  operate  a 
city.  For  example,  the  first  requisition  ap- 
pearing might  call  for  one  Ford  car;  fol- 
lowing this  a  quantity  of  food  supplies 
might  be  called  for;  next  in  order  perhaps 
a  bill  of  dry  goods  or  medical  supplies,  or 
possibly  a  guinea  pig  to  be  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes  at  the  hospitals. 

Purchase  orders  are  abstracted  to  a  card 
record  in  this  office,  showing  all  articles 
that  are  purchased  and  in  common  need. 
The  card  of  a  certain  commodity  shows  the 
quantity  purchased  for  a  given  period  by 
all  departments.  In  view  of  a  central  re- 
ceiving department  and  stores  account, 
which  will  permit  the  buying  perhaps  of  a 
year's  supply  and  its  distribution  as  needed 
to  various  departments,  this  card  record  is 
considered  invaluable. 

M.  M.  MURRAY, 
City  Purchasing  Agent. 


Police 

Departments 


No  Financial  Drives  Allowed  in 
This  City's  Streets 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Like  the  people  of  other 
American  cities,  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
became  annoyed  by  the  continued  series  of 


hold-ups  in  broad  daylight  to  which  they 
were  subjected  by  the  representatives  of 
more  or  less  deserving  organizations,  en- 
gaged in  "drives"  to  secure  funds.  The 
Police  Department  therefore  took  steps  to 
protect  the  city,  by  issuing  the  following 
order : 

Commanding  Officers: 

Now  that  the  war  is  ended  you  will  see  that 
street  solicitations  for  money  are  stopped  in 
your  district.  Workers  for  legitimate  charities 
will  have  the  right  to  enter  buildings,  but  they 
must  cease  operations  upon  the  streets.  This 
order  is  especially  directed  against  the  practice 
of  placing  girls  and  young  women  upon  the 
streets  to  sell  buttons,  tags,  and  the  like.  This 
will  not  be  permitted  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever. 

It  has  been  practically  decided  that  all  cam- 
paigns to  raise  funds  for  foreign  relief,  per- 
fected after  February  i,  1919,  will  be  made 
jointly  and  not  oftener  than  once  in  every 
three  months. 

You  will  understand  that  this  order  does  not 
apply  to  campaigns  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  sale  of  Liberty 
Bonds,  Thrift  Stamps  and  the  like. 

In  stopping  these  drives,  the  Police  De- 
partment had  the  support  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  other  business  organizations, 
and  of  the  citizens  in  general.  The  order 
has  been  in  force  for  over  a  year,  and  is 
operating  satisfactorily. 

MARTIN  O'BRIEN, 

Chief  of  Police. 


(ytj;  J^ngineers 


A  Unique  Memorial 

ViNELAND,  N.  J.— This  city  has  a  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Memorial  Circle  of  which  it 
may  well  be  proud. 


THE  MEMORIAL  CIBOIiE 
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More  than  fifty-six  years  ago  the  founder, 
Charles  K.  Landis,  laid  out  a  plot  of  ground 
consisting  of  about  forty  acres,  with  roads 
leading  through  this  plot  north,  south,  east 
and  west,  and  planned  a  circle  of  trees  di- 
rectly in  the  center  of  the  intersection  of 
the  proposed  park,  which  he  later  presented 
to  the  borough  of  Vineland.  To  this  day 
the  plot  of  ground  is  known  as  Landis  Park. 

It  was  this  circle  of  trees  that  inspired 
the  people  most  concerned  in  a  memorial, 
and  after  clearing  the  center  of  the  circular 
plot  of  all  unnecessary  weeds,  and  wild 
flowers,  the  following  was  the  result: 

Forty  trees  reaching  to  a  height  of  more 
than  fifty  feet  stand  at  equal  distances  in  a 
perfect  circle,  which  in  diameter  measures 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  a  cement 
coping  thirty  inches  high  and  one  foot  thick, 
just  about  three  feet  outside  the  circle  of 
trees,  extending  around  the  entire  plot. 
There  are  twenty-two  memorial  trees,  blue 
Koster  spruce  and  Douglas  firs,  alternating, 
which  are  set  along  the  inner  circular  walk 
which  is  six  hundred  feet  in  circumference, 
each  tree  marked  by  a  granite  stone,  eight 
feet  directly  in  front,  measuring  18  by  14 
by  22  inches.  A  bronze  tablet  on  the  beveled 
top  bears  the  name,  age,  service,  date  and 
place  of  death  of  each  world  war  hero. 
The  center  flower  bed  is  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter,  making  a  beautiful  sight  when  in 
full  bloom.  There  are  about  five  thousand 
feet  of  cement  walks,  and  the  dedicatory 
stone  with  a  wonderful  bronze  tablet  stands 
eight  feet  high  and  weighs  eight  tons. 

The  beauty  of  this  park,  which  may  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  fortunate  enough  to 
actually  be  on  the  grounds,  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  individual  memorial, 
and  a  monument  with  a  live  growing  tree 
just  in  the  rear  of  each  stone  forming  a 


complete  circle  of  trees  within  a  greater 
circle — a  lasting  mark  of  appreciation  from 
the  hearts  of  the  Vineland  people.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  memorial  was  $5,000  and 
the  finances  were  raised  by  the  Diamond  So- 
cial Club,  a  popular  organization  of  young 
business  and  professional  men. 

CAPT.  C.  B.  ODELL, 

City   Engineer. 


C^ty  J^lanning 
Commissions 


Planniog  for  Decatur's  Future 

Decatur,  III. — Decatur's  city  plan  was 
formally  adopted  in  May,  1920.  The  next 
week  the  City  Council  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  an  impounding  dam,  which  will 
cost,  together  with  land  damages  and  road 
and  bridge  changes,  nearly  $2,000,000. 

The  two  projects  will  go  along  together. 
The  impounding  proposition  had  been  fore- 
seen, and  the  fact  that  the  city  was  to  have 
at  its  doors  a  lake  six  miles  in  length,  con- 
siderably altering  the  landscape  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  city,  was  one  of  the  com- 
pelling reasons  for  a  comprehensive  plan. 

The  Decatur  Association  of  Commerce 
appointed  a  committee  of  25  citizens  to 
serve  as  a  City  Plan  Commission,  and  one 
of  its  first  acts,  in  April,  1919,  was  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  the  American  Park 
Builders,  Chicago,  which  had  been  highly 
recommended  by  the  Planning  Commission 
of  Rockford,  111.,  where  it  had  just  com- 
pleted a  plan. 

Decatur  has  a  population  of  nearly  44,000 
by  the  latest  census  and  grows  at  the  rate 
of  1,200  a  year.     Its  layout  is  the  conven- 
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tional  gridiron  pattern,  which  has  been  con- 
sistently followed  since  the  city  was 
founded.  The  plan  does  not  recommend  the 
abandonment  of  the  rectangular  street  sys- 
tem in  its  provision  for  a  city  of  150,000  in- 
habitants, but  urges  that  blocks  should  be 
600  feet  north-and-south  and  300  feet  in 
width,  and  that  alleys  in  residential  sec- 
tions be  eliminated.  By  substituting  long 
blocks  for  short  ones  it  is  estimated  that  a 
saving  of  $16,864,000  can  be  effected  on  the 
19  square  miles  plotted  in  the  plan.  The 
fact  has  been  brought  home  to  real  estate 
men  that  it  is  better  business  to  sell  land 
for  house  lots  than  to  dedicate  it  for  streets, 
and  property  owners  have  been  made  to 
realize  that  short  blocks  are  a  wasteful 
luxury. 

Diagonals  superimposed  upon  the  rec- 
tangular system  and  giving  quick  access  to 
the  business  center  from  the  outskirts  are 
obtained  by  preserving  present  country 
roads  and  in  one  or  two  cases  running 
roads  along  railroad  right  of  ways. 

Five  and  one-half  square  miles  were 
plotted  in  curbed  streets,  where  the  topog- 
raphy called  for  them.  Developers  of  ad- 
ditions in  the  hilly  land  and  along  the  lake 
shores  will  be  encouraged  to  make  streets 
conform  to  topography,  winding  about  hills, 
instead  of  cutting  ruthlessly  through  in 
straight  lines,  which  disregard  scenic  possi- 
bilities and  cost  of  grading. 

Railroads  going  through  the  city  at  grade 
in  all  directions  have  long  constituted  a 
menace  to  life,  and  in  recent  years  have 
caused  a  heavy  economic  loss  by  reason  of 


the  halting  of  traffic.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  for  the  city  planner. 
It  was  met  in  part  by  the  recommendation 
that  two  lines,  which  are  bad  offenders  in 
blocking  crossings,  change  their  direction 
of  approach  to  the  city  and  come  in  over 
the  road-bed  of  another  railroad  whose 
tracks  can  easily  be  raised  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles  through  the  city.  Underpass 
crossings  were  recommended  for  other  lines, 
the  work  to  be  done  gradually.  This  repre- 
sents the  first  comprehensive  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  the  railroad,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  roads  can  be  shown  that  it  is  for  their 
advantage  to  make  the  changes. 

Decatur  has  at  present  only  182  acres  of 
parks.  The  plan  recommends  the  acquire- 
ment of  2,500  acres  in  addition.  The  valley 
of  Stevens  Creek,  which  flows  north  of  the 
city  and  skirts  its  western  outskirts,  was 
found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  park 
purposes.  A  four-mile  drive  along  the 
creek  is  urged. 

The  impounding  reservoir,  which  will  be 
six  miles  in  length  and  from  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  will  furnish  another 
magnificent  park  reservation  if  the  city  acts 
upon  the  plan  and  borders  each  side  with  a 
drive.  One  of  these  drives  in  the  plan  will 
be  carried  along  country  roads  to  the  north 
until  it  meets  the  Stevens  Creek  drive. 

Illinois  has  a  recent  zoning  law,  upon 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  passed. 
The  plan  strongly  recommends  that  there 
be  some  effort  to  divide  the  city  into  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  residential  and  park 
zones  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  no  en- 
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croachments    of    industrial    improvements 
upon  residential,  and  vice  versa. 

A  portion  of  the  city  already  in  use  for 
industries  the  plan  finds  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  it  furnishes  a  scheme 
of  switch  tracks  for  the  use  of  factories. 
Centralization  of  teaming  yards,  widening 
of  main  traffic  streets,  and  a  suggestion 
for  a  convenient  street  railway  system 
to  replace  the  present  outgrown  one,  are 
other  things  outlined  in  the  plan.  A  site 
for  a  civic  center  to  contain  the  principal 
public  buildings  is  recommended. 

It  is  realized  that  in  a  state  without  a 
;own  planning  act  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Dlan  depends  largely  upon  public  sentiment, 
rhe  plan  has  been  well  received  by  the  citi- 
zens, both  in  a  mass  meeting  where  it  was 
explained,  and  at  an  exhibition  in  the  Art 
institute.  A  most  gratifying  indication  is 
he  voluntary  announcement  by  the  Plat 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  that 
t  will  not  accept  for  record  any  plat  that 
ioes  not  coincide  with  the  plan. 

W.  F.  HARDY, 
Chairman,  City  Plan  Commission. 


Park 

Departments 


A  Popular  Auto  Gamp 

Sacramento,  Calif. — This  city  maintains 

tourist  rest  camp,  under  the  management 

f    its    park    board.      The    municipal    auto 

amping   ground    is    situated    at    McKinley 

'ark,   about    17   blocks    from   the    business 


center.  McKinley  Park  comprises  36  acres, 
practically  all  of  which  is  improved,  con- 
taining a  children's  playground  '  fully 
equipped  with  all  modern  apparatus,  base- 
ball diamonds,  soccer  fields,  tennis  courts, 
open  air  dancing  platform,  wading  pool! 
etc.  A  special  part  of  the  park  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  auto  camp.  Conveniences  for 
tourists,  such  as  electric  lights,  showers, 
sinks,  Dutch  ovens,  and  shelter  houses  con- 
taining combination  table  and  benches,  are 
provided.  The  camp  is  being  maintained 
as  a  rest  camp  for  tourists  only. 

Sacramento  was  among  the  first  cities  to 
establish  auto  camps,  and  additional  im- 
provements are  made  yearly  as  the  popu- 
larity of  the  camp  increases.  Over  10,000 
auto  parties  registered  in  1919. 

MRS.  M.   CAKRAGHER, 
Secretary,   Park  Board. 


Departments 
off^ducaiion 


High  School  and  Municipal 
Building  Combined 

Bloomer,  Wis. — On  page  386  is  repro- 
duced the  architect's  sketch  of  the  new  High 
School  and  Municipal  Building  at  Bloomer, 
Wis.  The  building  is  now  under  process  of 
construction.  1 

Bloomer  is  a  thriving  little  factory  and 
general  business  city,  situated  in  a  rich 
agricultural  section  of  Chippewa  County. 
The  demand  recently  arose  for  a  new  city 
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hall,  and  also  a  new  high  school.  The  idea 
of  combining  them  both  vnider  the  same 
roof,  which  at  first  thought  seems  perhaps 
absurd,  has  proved  to  be  entirely  practicable. 

The  building  is  120  feet  long  by  100  feet 
wide,  fire-proof  throughout.  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,  8  feet  below  the  sur- 
face and  extending  13  feet  above  grade,  is 
a  large  community  auditorium  and  gymna- 
sium, equipped  with  a  fine  stage,  shower 
baths,  locker  and  dressing  rooms.  The 
room  is  admirably  suited  for  both  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes. 

Because  of  the  location  of  the  building 
in  the  exact  center  of  the  city,  this  audi- 
torium will  have  an  ever-increasing  use- 
fulness in  community  life.  A  part  of  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  which  is  being  an- 
ticipated will  be  business  and  professional 
men's  gymnasium  classes,  ladies'  gymnasium 
classes,  community  movies,  community 
sings,  community  lunches  and  banquets,  as 
well  as  supervised  play  and  the  general  ath- 
letic program  of  the  high  school.  The  do- 
mestic science  rooms  and  kitchen  open  im- 
mediately off  the  balcony  and  are  easily 
accessible  to  it  and  to  the  main  floor  of  the 
auditorium.  Another  corner  of  the  base- 
inent  is  occupied  by  the  fire  department  of 


the  city.  This  large  room  opens  upon  the 
alley,  and  its  activities  will  be  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  remainder  of  the  building. 
Turning  to  the  first  floor,  we  find  one  ^arge 
corner  room  occupied  by  the  city  and  school 
library.  The  librarian  is  hired  by  the  school 
board,  and  she  attends  to  community  V5  wcil 
aj  school  interests.  The  library  is  main- 
tained by  a  library  board  which  secures 
fundi  through  various  p;]blic  benefit?.  Al 
tlie  rear  of  the  library  the  city  council 
rooms  are  located.  The  building  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  locking  of  two  doors  sepa- 
rate.- the  municipal  incf.rests  from  the 
school  interests,  so  that  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible interruption.  The  remainder  of  the 
bi:ilding  is  used  exclusively  for  school  pur- 
poses and  is  entirely  modern  in  equipment. 
In  the  event  that  the  building  ir,  ever  needed 
for  fthool  purposes  alone,  the  rooms  n^w 
used  '.jV  the  city  can  be  easily  converted  into 
school  rooms. 

The  advantages  of  a  building  of  this 
character  are  many.  The  one  great  advan- 
tage is  a  linking  of  school  and  community 
interests  much  more  firmly  than  in  any 
other  way. 

LYNN  G.  HASKIN, 
Superintendent    of   Schools,    Bloomer,   Wis, 
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Cleaning  a  Road  for  Resurfacing 

Experiment  Using  Compressed  Air  to  Remove  Dust  from  Road  Before 
Resurfacing  Proves  Highly  Successful 


THE  main  driveway  leading  to  Bear 
Mountain,  a  part  of  the  Palisades  In 
terstate  Park  on  the  Hudson  River, 
New  York,  was  resurfaced  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1919  after  removing  the  dust 
which  might  have  prevented  proper  bond- 
ing of  the  surfacing  and  the  roadway. 
This  road  was  built  in  191 5  on  a  telford 
base  over  which  was  placed  a  layer  of  1J/2- 
inch  stone  rolled  to  2  inches  in  thickness. 
Standard  Oil  binder-B  was  used  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  per  square  yard  on  this 
layer,   following   which   a   second  layer   of 


wooded  section.    The  '4-inch  stone  showed 
over  the  entire  surface  and  was  worn. 

For  resurfacing,  a  portable  air  com- 
pressor having  a  capacity  of  40  cubic  feet 
and  made  by  the  Chris  D.  Schramm  Com- 
pa-ny,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  purchased, 
and  equipped  with  two  hose  having  nozzles 
with  i/^-inch  apertures.  The  roadway  was 
first  swept  by  hand  and  then  all  the  dust 
was  blown  from  the  road  surface  by  this 
compressed  air  outfit  operated  by  three  men. 
The  outfit  covered  a  half-mile  a  day  and 
left  the  road  clean  as  a  ballroom  floor.    A 


THE    COMPRESSED    AIR    OUTFIT    THAT    CLEANED    THE    PALISADES    ROAD    BEFORE 

RESURFACING 


stone  of  the  same  size  and  thickness  was 
spread  and  rolled  and  a  similar  application 
of  binder-B  applied.  A  layer  of  stone  one 
inch  thick  was  spread  on  the  second  layer 
and  thoroughly  rolled  in  at  once.  The  third 
application  of  binder-B  at  the  rate  of  ^- 
gallon  per  square  yard  was  then  made  and 
covered  with  sufficient  screenings  so  that 
the  roller  could  easily  work  over  it.  The 
surface  of  this  road  had  become  worn  down 
very  evenly  by  the  pleasure  cars  which  use 
it  at  high  speed,  by  motor  trucks  and  steel- 
tired  wagons  and  trailers  which  have  been 
hauled  over  it  with  traction  engines  owned 
by  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commis- 
sion in  drawing  wood  and  lumber  from  the 


hot  seal  coat  of  binder-B  was  then  applied 
by  sprinkling  trucks,  adhering  perfectly. 

Immediately  after  the  application  of  the 
seal  coat,  a  ^-inch  covering  of  granite 
screenings  was  spread  over  the  surface  and 
rolled  at  once  by  a  lo-ton  roller.  The 
binder  for  the  top  coat  was  applied  at  a 
temperature  of  350  degrees  at  the  rate  of 
^-gallon  per  square  yard.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  weather  was  very  hot,  the 
screenings  were  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
binder  and  there  was  very  little  bleeding, 
even  after  the  road  was  opened  for  traffic. 

Careful  examination  shows  no  peeling  of 
the  blanket  coat  put  on  the  roadway,  and  the 
whole  experiment  is  a  success. 
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Wrecking-Trucks  for  Fire  Departments 

Derrick  Trucks  Indispensable  to  Municipalities 


THE  numerous  serv- 
ices which  up-to- 
date  fire  depart- 
ments are  called  upon  to 
render  require  not  only 
the  standard  fire  depart- 
ment equipment  but  the 
apparatus  of  the  rescue 
squad  and  other  types 
of  emergency  equipment. 
One  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations  shows 
the  emergency  truck  of 
the  New  York  Fire  De- 
partment, which  carries 
complete  apparatus  for 
repairs  and  other  work 
under  the  benches  at  the 
side  and  a  heavy  hoist 
overhead. 

The  Fire  Department  of  Boston,  Mass., 
has  had  a  derrick  wrecker  mounted  on  a 
specially  built  Mack  auto  truck  equipped 
with  a  4-cylinder,  70-horse-power  motor. 
This  piece  of  apparatus  has  rendered  par- 
ticularly efficient  service  since  it  was  in- 
stalled in  fire  headquarters  on  Bristol  Street 


AN  EMERGENCY   TRUCK  RESCUING  A  DAMAGED   MOTOR   TRUCK 
FROM    THE    DITCH 


about  two  years  ago.  The  machine  can 
make  a  speed  of  40  to  45  miles  an  hour  and 
is  equipped  with  a  power  winch  and  der- 
rick at  the  end,  which  is  capable  of  lifting 
a  weight  of  10  tons.  Among  the  ordinary 
uses  to  which  the  derrick  can  be  put  are 
towing  in  wrecked  apparatus,  delivering 
fuel  and  pulling  down 
walls  at  fire  ruins.  It  has 
also  been  frequently  used 
to  rescue  horses  that  have 
fallen  into  holes  or  ditches. 
The  wrecker  can  pick  up 
a  heavy  automobile  and 
swing  it  around  as  if  it 
were  a  baby  carriage.  The 
machine  has  a  record  of 
several  hundred  accident 
cases  and  now  averages  al- 
most a  dozen  calls  a  week. 
Among  the  specific  in- 
stances of  the  usefulness 
of  the  Boston  truck  are  the 
following:  It  was  used  to 
convey  divers  and  their 
outfits  from  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Charlestown  to 
Fenway  Pond,  Back  Bay 
District  of  Boston,  the 
scene  of  a  drowning  acci- 
dent,  assisted   by   Ladder 


AN  EMERGENCY  TRUCK  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
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15.  This  same  machine  removed  a  horse 
and  cart  that  had  fallen  over  an  embank- 
ment and  into  the  cellar  of  a  building.  The 
wrecker  was  used  to  rescue  a  horse  that  had 
gone  through  a  barn  floor  on  Blue  Hill 
Avenue.  It  also  responded  to  a  fourth 
alarm  from  a  box  on  Battery  Wharf  on  the 
water-front  and  removed  two  fire  depart- 
ment horses  that  had  fallen  into  a  trench. 
The  wrecker  responded  to  a  call  from  Dor- 
chester, where,  assisted  by  mem'bers  of 
Ladder  27,  it  removed  a  horse  from  a  man- 
hole, the  horse  being  the  property  of  the 
City  of  Boston  Sanitary  Service. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  outside  jobs 
done  by  the  wrecker  and  do  not  include  the 


regular  fire  department  emergency  work, 
which  are  performed  quietly,  efficiently  and 
without  any  special  notice  being  made  of 
it — it's  all  in  the  day's  work  for  the  wrecker, 
Boston  was  the  first  city  to  install  this  type 
of  machine,  and  since  it  has  been  established 
it  has  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  other 
cities.  The  wrecker  was  designed  by 
Charles  W.  Stewart,  Supervisor  of  Motor 
Apparatus  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department, 
and  was  built  by  the  Mack  Company.  The 
wrecker  is  in  reality  a  traveling  repair  and 
machine  shop  and  responds  to  all  third 
alarms.  The  motor  squad  is  composed  of 
six  men,  and  three  men  are  kept  on  night 
duty. 


Borough  of  Manhattan  (New  York  City)  Completes 
Motorization  of  Fire  Department 


In  1910,  when  the  first  motor-driven  ap- 
paratus was  installed  in  Engine  House  72, 
there  were  1450  in  the  entire  department. 
On  August  25,  1920,  the  last  five  fire  horses 
in  service  in  the  New  York  City  Fire  De- 
partment, Borough  of  Manhattan,  were  re- 
tired when  Engine  47  and  its  tender  were 
driven  out  of  the  station  at  West  113th 
Street  and  were  replaced  by  a  new  7-ton 
combination  motor  and  hose  wagon. 


The  3-horse  engine  hitch  was  first  driven 
out  of-  the  fire  house,  followed  by  the 
tender.  The  engine  and  tender  hitches 
swung  into  a  cross  street  with  their  entire 
crews.  Then  the  crews  jumped  out  and  re- 
turned and  ran  out  the  new  motor  apparatus, 
the  two  drivers  having  qualified  as  fire  de- 
partment chauffeurs  after  a  course  at  the 
departmental  school  for  training  motor 
drivers. 
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Mixing  Devices  for  Applying  Chemical 
Coagulants  to  Water 

Novel  Methods  the  Result  of  Recent  Experiments  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  FEATURE  of  rapid  sand  filter  plant 
design  which  has  sometimes  received 
little  or  no  attention,  and  at  others 
improper  treatment,  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  chemicals  are  applied  to  the  water  to  be 
coagulated.  It  is  believed  that  the  correct 
method  can  be  developed  only  when  there 
is  a  proper  understanding  of  the  chemical 
reactions  involved  and  of  the  physical  phe- 
nomena which  follow  these  reactions. 

As  all  chemical  reactions  of  the  type 
utilized  in  coagulating  water  are  extremely 
rapid,  their  velocity  increasing  with  in- 
creasing temperature,  it  becomes  a  matter 
merely  of  bringing  together  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  reacting  compounds.  Since 
the  volume  of  the  chemical  solution  (or  solid 
where  dry  feeding  is  used)  is  very  small 
as  compared  with  the  volume  of  water  to 
'be  treated,  it  is  apparent  that  in  practice  it 
becomes  a  mechanical  problem  of  bringing 
the  reacting  substances  together. 

The  device  which  has  been  widely  used 
to  effect  this  mixing,  more  especially  where 
softening  the  water  is  the  object  sought,  is 
what  is  known  as  a  mixing  chamber.  These 
chambers  usually  consist  of  a  series  of  long, 
narrow  channels  sometimes  baffled  ver- 
tically, and  sometimes  not  baffled,  but  prac- 
tically depending  upon  the  velocity  and 
length  of  travel  of  the  water  to  effect  the 
mixing  action. 

Types  of  Mixing  Devices 

Four  different  types  of  experimental  ap- 
paratus for  mixing  the  coagulating  chem- 
ical solutions  and  the  raw  water  were  in- 
stalled in  Milwaukee  at  the  testing  station. 
These  devices  produced  rapid  and  thorough 
mijxing  and  are  believed  to  be  more  or  less 
noyel  and  departures  from  existing  practice. 
That  they  are  simpler  and  very  much  less 
expensive  to  construct  is  obvious. 

Mixing  channels  or  chamber. — A  mixing 
chamber  provided  with  baffles  of  "around 
the  end"  type  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  the  building.  It  was  60  feet  by 
II  feet  9  inches  in  plan,  and  contained  22 
channels.    The  channels  wer?  each  60  fe^t 


long  and  had  a  cross-sectional  area  of  ap- 
proximately 13  inches  in'  depth  by  5J/2 
inches  in  width.  The  channels  were  ar- 
ranged in  steps  with  a  total  drop  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  channel  of  2  feet  and 
5  inches. 

Fish  ladder. — In  this  apparatus  a  compact 
mixing  device  was  produced  by  placing 
short  "around  the  end"  baffles  in  a  narrow 
but  rather  tall  vertical  tank.  The  height  of 
the  tank  was  7  feet  and  its  dimensions  in 
plan  I  foot  by  3  feet.  It  contained  17  baf- 
fles placed  4  inches  apart.  The  passing 
space  around  the  end  of  the  horizontal 
baffle  was  4  inches  by  i  foot  in  area.  A  dis- 
tance of  6  feet  existed  between  the  level  of 
the  water  entering  the  device  and  the  usual 
level  in  the  settling  basin. 

Fall. — A  simple  mixing  device  of  another 
type  designated  as  the  "fall"  consisted 
merely  of  a  wooden  box  4  feet  in  plan  and  3 
feet  deep.  Near  the  top  and  extending  the 
whole  width  of  one  side  was  a  receiving 
tray  approximately  10  inches  by  10  inches 
in  cross-section.  The  water  is  discharged 
into  this  tray,  together  with  the  coagulant 
solution,  and  spilled  over  the  side  to  an 
apron  set  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees 
which  had  two  i-inch  high  riffle  strips  ex- 
tending across  the  whole  width  of  the 
apron.  The  water  fell  from  the  apron  on 
a  pile  of  stones  in  order  to  still  further 
agitate  the  flow. 

Flume. — A  further  elaboration  of  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  "fall"  was  produced  by  the 
construction  of  a  riffled  flume.  This  mixing 
device  consisted  of  a  trough  or  flume  28 
feet  long,  2  feet  wide  and  i  foot  deep.  It 
contained  thirteen  riffles  6  inches  high  and 
set  2  feet  apart  throughout  the  length  of 
the  flume.  The  flume  was  set  at  an  angle 
so  that  the  water  had  a  drop  of  about  4  feet. 

Value  of  Different  Types 

The  poorest  mixing  action  was  obtained 
with  the  "fall";  some  improvement  was 
effected  after  changes  were  made  in  the 
manner  of  introducing  the  chemical  solu- 
tion, but  on  the  whole  its  action  was  rather 
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unsatisfactory.  Somewhat  better  results 
were  obtained  with  the  "fish  ladder,"  but 
as  this  device  is  in  reality  an  "around  the 
end"  baffled  mixing  chamber  placed  ver- 
tically, it  offers  no  particular  advantage  ex- 
cept in  taking  up  but  little  space. 

It  was  observed  when  using  the  mixing 
chamber  that  prompt  coagulation — which  is, 
of  course,  an  indication  of  the  completeness 
of  the  mixing— took  place  in  the  first  five 
or  six  channels,  but  that  the  size  of  the 
floe  had  decreased  as  the  water  passed' 
through  the  lower  channels.  In  some  cases 
the  flocculation  did  not  make  its  appearance 


the  length  of  travel  in  each  channel  was  cut 
down  from  60  feet  to  18.9  feet.  The  re- 
sults were  as  satisfactory  as  those  previ- 
ously obtained,  but  no  more  so,  although 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  chamber  had  been 
cut  out  of  service. 

The  "flume"  as  originally  designed  con- 
sisted of  an  inclined  trough  provided  with 
weirs  placed  2  feet  apart.  The  water  in 
flowing  down  the  flume  formed  a  series  of 
cascades.  An  excellent  mixing  action  was 
produced  at  a  comparatively  low  velocity  of 
flow.  The  loss  of  head,  however,  was  too 
great.    By  cutting  the  "flume"  into  two  parts 
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until  seven  or  eight  channels  had  been 
passed,  reaching  its  best  condition  in  the 
tenth  and  twelfth  channels.  The  long 
travel,  however,  appeared  unnecessary  and 
even  harmful  in  breaking  up  the  floe. 

In  order  to  see  whether  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  flocculation  particles  was  due 
merely  to  the  velocity  acquired  in  the 
straight  channels,  or  was  caused  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  water  as  it  reversed  its  direc- 
tion of  flow  at  the  ends  of  the  channels,  the 
latter  were  blocked  about  18.9  feet  from 
the  end  and  new  openings  cut  through  the 
baffle  walls.  The  same  number  of  reversals 
of  the  direction  of  flow  was  obtained,  but 


and  attaching  the  box  known  as  the  "fall," 
the  loss  of  head  was  cut  down  about  25  per 
cent.  The  results  obtained  were  good  and 
were  secured  with  a  low  rate  of  flow.  The 
device  takes  up  little  room  as  compared 
with  a  mixing  chamber. 

In  the  last  device  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple was  utilized.  By  removing  the  weirs 
from  the  "flume,"  extending  it  slightly  into 
the  receiving  box  ("fall")  and  placing  a 
low  weir  at  the  end,  there  was  produced  by 
the  rapid  flow  of  the  water  down  the 
"flume"  a  "hydraulic  jump."  By  the  im- 
pact of  the  water  flowing  down  the  "flume" 
into  the  pool  back  of  the  weir,  a  turbulent 
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condition  of  the  water  was  produced,  which 
efifectively  mixed  the  chemical  solutions  and 
the  water.  The  chemical  solutions  were  ap- 
plied at  the  head  of  the  "flume."  The  water 
acquired  a  velocity  of  9  feet  a  second  in 
flowing  down  the  "flume,"  but  this  velocity 
was  practically  all  dissipated  in  complex 
eddies  at  the  "jump."  Considerable  air  is 
trapped  in  the  "jump,"  and  its  escape  con- 
tributes materially  to  the  turbulent  condi- 
tion of  the  water  and  consequently  improves 
the  mixing  action. 

The  results  with  this  device  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  reason  for  it  re- 
quires explanation.  When  a  precipitate  is 
the  product  of  a  chemical  reaction,  it  first 
appears  in  a  very  finely  divided  condition. 
In  the  case  of  a  colloidal  precipitate  such  as 
ferric  hydroxide  or  aluminum  hydroxide 
(the  two  compounds  utilized  in  water  puri- 
fication), the  aggregation  of  these  particles 
into  larger  masses  is  necessary,  not  only  to 
entrap  the  fine  sediment  and  minute  bacteria 
in  the  water,  but  to  prevent  them  from  pass- 
ing through  the  sand-bed  of  the  filters.  It  is 
obvious  that  violent  and  continued  agita- 
tion of  the  water  will  hinder  rather  than 
assist  in  the  clotting  together  of  these  par- 
ticles, and  hence,  to  aid  this  coagulation 
a  quiescent  condition  is  necessary. 

The  "hydraulic  jump"  mixing  device  pro- 
vides an  extremely  rapid  and  thorough  me- 
chanical mixing  of  the  chemical  solution 
and  the  water  to  be  treated,  thereby  bring- 
ing the  reacting  substances  together  and 
hastening  the  reaction.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  "jump"  the  water  flows  quietly 
to  a  settling  basin  in  which  the  physical  ac- 
tion of  coagulation  can  take  place  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  agitation,  and 
thereby  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  breaking 
up  of  the  floe  during  its  formation. 

The  proper  mixing  of  the  chemicals  with 
the  water,  and  the  chemical  and  physical 
conditions  resulting,  have  been  discussed  in 
some  detail  because  of  its  importance  in  the 
design  of  a  plant.  By  the  adoption  of  a 
simpler  design  a  great  deal  of  money  may 
be  saved  in  the  construction  costs. 

Another  factor  in  the  problem  of  properly 
coagulating  a  water  of  as  low  average  tem- 
perature as  that  of  the  Milwaukee  water- 
supply,  43°  F.,  has  also  been  given  consider- 


able attention.  The  low  temperatures  un- 
doubtedly do  retard  coagulation,  and  it  has 
even  been  claimed  that  for  this  reason  the 
water  supplied  to  this  city  would  not  be 
properly  prepared  for  filtration.  While  the 
floe  formed  in  the  coagulated  water  has  at 
all  times  been  quite  small,  it  has  never 
failed  to  produce  the  requisite  thickness  of 
colloidal  mat  on  the  surface  of  the  sand  of 
the  filters. 

So  far  as  effective  mixing  and  proper 
coagulation  are  concerned,  the  experiments 
have  proved  conclusively  that  devices  can 
be  designed  which  will  effectively  handle 
the  water-supply  of  the  city,  and  that  their 
cost  of  construction  will  be  much  less  than 
some  of  those  now  commonly  employed. 

Artificial  Turbidity  to  Improve 
Coagulation 

On  account  of  the  small  amount  of 
natural  sediment  in  the  lake  water,  and  its 
low  temperature,  it  was  thought  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  improve  coagulation  by 
introducing  an  artificial  turbidity.  If  the 
minute  particles  of  a  suspended  solid  formed 
points  around  which  the  colloidal  matter 
could  collect,  then  coagulation  might  be  im- 
proved. In  consequence,  an  aluminous  clay 
was  obtained  which  readily  disintegrated  in 
water  and  which  was  applied  to  the  lake 
water  as  it  entered  the  mixing  device.  The 
chemical  was  applied  also  at  the  same  point 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  average  turbidity 
of  the  lake  water  was  3  p. p.m.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  the  clay  the  turbidity  was  raised  to 
21   p. p.m. 

The  results  obtained  were  rather  unsatis- 
factory. While  it  was  found  that  with  more 
suspended  particles  in  the  water  a  larger 
floe  was  produced,  it  did  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  improvement  in  the  effluents 
from  the  filters.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
filter  sand-bed  was  being  overloaded  with 
clay  and  that  it  was  not  removed  by  wash- 
ing, since  the  effluents  of  the  filters  were 
slightly  turbid  at  the  beginning  of  a  run 
or  just  after  washing.  The  21  p.p.m.  of 
turbidity  produced  had  been  brought  down 
to  7  p.p.m.  in  the  water  applied  to  the 
filters,  hence  it  could  not  be  concluded  that 
too  great  a  volume  of  sediment  was  passing 
to  the  filters. 
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Another  Side  to  the  Billboard 

By  Tom  Nokes 

Director,  Poster  Advertising  Association 


IT  is  a  common  saying  that  there  is  some 
good  in  every  person,  and,  anent  the 
recent  agitation  against  billboards, 
provoked  by  a  number  of  w^ell-meaning 
people,  it  might  be  said  that  a  properly 
erected  and  well-placed  poster  or  billboard 
structure  may  play  a  part  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  appearance  of  city  streets  by 
screening  unsightly  spots. 

A  poster  board,  or  billboard,  is  not  the 
most  unsightly  thing  in  the  world  by  any 
means.  In  fact,  they  have  even  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "public  art  galleries."  They 
carry  the  messages  of  manufacturers,  mer- 


THE  POSTER 
ADVERTISER 
PRESENTS 
THESE  PIC- 
TURES FOR 
YOUR   CON- 
SIDERATION 


chants  and  others  to  the  world  in  a  most 
forceful  manner. 

"The  outdoor  advertising  sign,"  says 
John  Sullivan,  Secretary  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  an  organization  of 
over  300  manufacturers  and  others  who 
spend  over  $250,000,000  a  year  in  advertis- 
ing to  help  in  the  economic  distribution  of 
their  products,  "is  an  article  of  commercial 
utility.  Many  objects  of  utility  spoil  the 
landscape.  But  their  improvement,  rather 
than  their  elimination,  is  sought,  because 
the  economic  function  of  objects  of  utility 
is  pretty  well  understood  and  appreciated. 
It  is  only  because  of  a  more  or  less  general 
ignorance  of  the  function  of  advertising  in 
business  that  advertising  signs  are  not  gen- 
erally regarded  as  objects  of  commercial 
utility," 

Many  manufacturers  regard  poster  ad- 
vertising as  their  most  valuable  medium. 
Their  consistent  use  of  it  is  the  best  proof 
of    its   effectiveness,    for   the   national   ad- 


A    CITY  LOT  CLUTTERED   WITH   BUILDING  MATERIAL 
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vertisers  examine  and  record  results  very 
closely  and  accurately,  and  never  continue 
to  use  an  ineffectual  form  of  advertising. 
Therefore  there  is  not  much  to  the  claims 
often  made  that  poster  advertising  about 
the  thoroughfares  of  a  city  is  alw^ays  waste- 
ful, ineffective,  and  in  bad  taste.  The  poster 
appeals  to  the  masses  and  classes.  People 
cannot  ignore  it.  Its  message  burns  into 
the  mind. 

There  is  a  remarkable  number  of  citizens 
in  any  community  who  will  absolutely 
neglect  the  improvement  of  their  properties, 
especially  vacant  lots.  A  lot  can  be  covered 
with  weeds,  old  lumber  piles,  debris  of  all 
kinds,  and  even  old  tumble-down  buildings, 
but  the  city  authorities  cannot  or  do  not 
exercise  their  powers  to  remedy  the  con- 
dition and  appearance.  How  much  better 
for  the  appearance  of  the  street  or  property 
to  have  it  bounded  by  a  properly-erected 
and  well-located  poster  structure.  Recently 
in  Emporia,  Kan.,  the  city  authorities  asked 
for  the  removal  of  a  so-called  billboard 
facing  the  city  scales.  Within  a  week  the 
Mayor  asked  for  the  replacing  of  the  board, 
"as  it  would  help  the  looks  of  the  entire 
block." 

A  mayor  of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  refusal  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  that  city  to  join  in  an  anti-billboard 
campaign,  said:  "I  can  readily  understand 
that  under  some  circumstances  the  bill- 
boards may  become  a  nuisance  and  ob- 
jectionable, just  like  many  other  things  in 
this  world.  But,  so  long  as  the  plant  owner 
in  Tallahassee  pursues  his  past  and  present 
policy  of  making  his  boards  attractive,  and 
placing  them  at  such  places  that  they  con- 
ceal unsightly  scenes  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  exterior  beauty  of  our  little  city,  I  pre- 
dict that  it  will  take  nothing  short  of  an- 
other World  War  to  change  sentiment 
locally  and  start  any  agitation  that  might 
cause  him  embarrassment.  He  has  made 
so  many  ugly  places  more  beautiful  with  his 
neat  boards  that  I  am  confident  that  a  large 
majority  of  our  people  feel  under  obliga- 
tion to  him  for  this  service." 


Further,  the  billboard  interests  claim  that 
they  have  as  much  legal  right  along  city 
streets  as  garages,  factories,  and  other  struc- 
tures. Therefore,  because  some  one  takes 
exception  to  a  billboard  for  esthetic 
reasons  alone,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  billboard  is  outlawed.  If  there 
is  anything  in  connection  with  the  bill- 
board that  concerns  the  comfort,  safety, 
health,  morals  and  material  welfare  of  the 
community,  the  police  powers  may  be  in- 
voked by  the  municipal  authorities.  Nui- 
sances and  other  wrongs  are  not  committed 
behind  a  structure  because  that  structure 
happens  to  be  used  for  advertising  purposes. 
The  fact  is  that  they  are  committed  behind 
structures  used  for  all  purposes. 

In  passing  on  the  validity  of  a  St.  Louis 
billboard  ordinance  the  Court  has  stated 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  structures  used 
for  advertising  purposes  were  responsible 
for  nuisances  and  wrongs  which  might  be 
committed  behind  them. 

It  is  recognized  that  poster  advertising 
boards  should  not  intrude  upon  natural 
scenic  beauty  spots.  Nor  are  they  in  good 
taste  when  placed  in  sections  of  a  city  de- 
voted exclusively  to  high  class  residences. 
Public  buildings,  civic  centers,  schools, 
churches,  parks  and  boulevards,  constructed 
at  great  expense  for  civic  beauty,  educa- 
tional and  religious  purposes,  should  be  re- 
spected, and,  as  far  as  possible,  posting 
structures  should  not  be  located  so  as  to 
intrude  themselves  upon  the  surroundings 
of  such  places.  Therefore  municipal  au- 
thorities and  citizens  in  general  can  aid 
materially  in  bringing  about  improvements 
in  billboard  excesses,  or  cases  where  there 
is  a  question  as  to  the  judgment  used  in 
the  locating  of  boards,  if  they  will  only 
bring  such  instances  to  the  attention  of  the 
progressive  men  connected  with  the  poster 
advertising  interests  in  this  country. 


Editorial  Note. — So  much  space  has  been  given  in 
The  American  City  to  material  in  opposition  to  the 
billboard  that  it  is  deemed  only  fair  to  allow  the 
Poster  Advertising  Association  to  present  its  argu- 
ment. 
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CONSTRUCTICN  PICTURES  AND  VIEW  OF  COMPLETED  BRIDGE,  CATOMA  CREEK, 
MONTGOMERY    COUNTY,    ALA. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Highway  Bridge 
Replaces  Wooden  Trestle 

The  Longest  Concrete  Highway  Bridge  in  the  State  of  Alabama  is  in 

Montgomery  County 

By  Maynard  Farrow 

Assistant  County  Engineer,  Montgomery  County,  Ala. 


THE  Board  of  Revenue  of  Montgomery 
County,  Alabama,  is  eliminating  its 
many  wooden  bridges  as  rapidly  as  is 
practical  and  replacing  them  with  more 
durable  and  lasting  structures  of  concrete 
and  steel.  That  every  effort  is  being  put 
forth  in  accordance  with  this  program  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  addition  to 
the  regular  concrete  outfits  maintained  and 
operated  by  this  county,  state  and  govern- 
ment aid  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Road  Act  has  been  enlisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  more  expensive  structures. 

Federal  Aid  Project  No.  34,  Montgomery 
County's  first  application  for  govf-rnment 
aid,  was  the  construction  of  a  reinforced 
concrete  bridge  over  Catoma  Creek  on  the 
Norman  Bridge  Road,  five  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Montgomery,  Alabama.  The 
old  wooden  pile  trestle  with  16-foot  road- 
way and  1,292  feet  in  length,  which  the 
concrete  bridge  now  replaces,  was  most 
expensive  to  maintain  with  the  heavy  traffic 
which  passed  over  it.  It  was  strong  enough 
to  support  a  lo-ton  road  roller  and  its  long 
span  was  made  up  of  a  light  90-foot  steel 
Pratt  high  truss  pin-connected  span  over 
the  creek  proper  with  60  20- foot  wooden 
pile  bent  panels  as  approaches.  The  south 
trestle  approach  carried  a  lo-degree  curve 
with  50-foot  tangent  ab..;ut  midway  between 
the  end  bent  and  the  steel  span.     In  the 


selection  of  the  site  for  the  new  bridge,  the 
projection  of  the  centers  of  end  bents  of 
the  old  structure  was  usei  as  center  of  new 
bridge,  thereby  eliminating  the  curve  of  the 
old  bridge.  By  examination  of  the  low  flat 
black  lands  which  form  the  drainage  basin 
of  Catoma  Creek  and  observation  of  exist- 
ing high  water  elevations,  as  a  factor  of 
safety  at  flood  stage,  the  clear  water  v/ay 
was  increased  i  foot  in  height.  This  was 
accomplished  by  slow,  easy  approach  grades 
to  the  main  span  and  a  60-foot  vertical 
curve  at  their  intersection  over  the  arch 
span.  The  geological  formation  of  the 
foundation  was  found  to  be  sand,  clay  and 
loam  over  tough  blue  marl,  with  the  sand 
predominating  at  depths  of  10  feet  and 
over. 

On  the  south  approach  where  the  nature 
of  the  sand  was  such  as  to  seem  uncertain 
the  footings  were  pile-driven  as  an  addi- 
tional precaution. 

Bids  were  invited  from  bridge  con- 
tractors on  one  or  all  four  alternate  types 
of  construction,  viz:  (i)  spans  cast  in  place 
on  concrete  piles;  (2)  spans  cast  in  place 
on  bents  cast  in  place;  (3)  spans  pre-cast 
on  concrete  piles,  and  (4)  spans  pre-cast 
on  cast  in  place  bents. 

Six  contractors  submitted  bids  on  the 
project;  two  of  whom  bid  on  two  alter- 
natives, I  and  2;  one  on  alternative  4;  the 
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other  two  on  alternative  2,  only.  Proposals 
ranged  from  $75,967.70  to  $114,046.85.  The 
lowest  and  best  bid  was  on  alternative  2  in 
amount  of  $75,967.70  submitted  by  J.  A. 
Peterson  of  West  Point,  Indiana,  to  whom 
the  contract  was  awarded.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  bridge  is  borne  jointly  by  the  county, 
state  and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  plans  call  for  a  reinforced  concrete 
girder  bridge  whose  total  length  is  1,288 
feet,  and  a  clear  roadway  of  20  feet,  paved 
with  a  2-inch  coat  of  bituminous  concrete. 
The  total  length  is  made  up  as  51  22-foot 
panels;  2  21-foot  panels  and  2  32-foot 
panels  joining  the  60-foot  arch  span  over 
the  creek  proper.  The  crown  of  the  arch 
is  30  feet  above  mean  low  water  level  and 
has  a  3-foot  rise  above  the  springing  line. 

The  bridge  is  designed  for  a  uniform  live 
load  of  80  pounds  per  square  foot  or  a  con- 
centrated load  of  2  15-ton  trucks,  allowing 
for  impact  of  30  per  cent  of  the  live  load. 
The  design  is  based  on  the  following  unit 
stresses:  steel,  tension  16,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  compression  15  times  the  con- 
crete stress;  concrete  compression  650 
pounds  per  square  inch,  shear  no  pounds 
per  square  inch  for  reinforced  concrete.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  steel  will  carry  all  ten- 
sion. 

Minimum  penetration  for  piles  is  15  feet. 
All  reinforcement  is  steel  deformed  bars. 
Conforming  specifications  of  A.  -  S.  T.  M. 
for  structural  steel.  No  square  twisted  bars 
were  used  as  reinforcement.  All  concrete 
in  pier  footings,  pier  shafts,  and  column 
bases  and  pedestals  is  of  1:23^:5  mix;  all 
other  parts  of  the  structure  are  of  i  :2  -.4  mix. 
All  exposed  edges  are  chamfered  ^-inch 
from  each  edge.  For  the  railing  94-inch 
stone  is  the  maximum  coarse  aggregate ; 
for  all  other  parts  of  the  superstructure  ij^- 
inch  stone  is  the  maximum,  with  2^-inch 
stone  as  the  maximum  for  i  :2j^  :5  concrete. 
The  principal  items  shown  in  the  contract 
are: 

2,126  cubic  yards  of   1-2-4  concrete  in  super- 
structure ; 
215.93  cubic  yards  of  1-214-5  concrete  in  foot- 
ings and  pedestals ; 
703.65  linear  feet  of  columns; 


2,862    square    yards    of    bituminous    concrete 

pavement ; 
60  cubic  yards  of  slope  walls; 
351,000  pounds  of  steel  deformed  bars; 
and  as  force  account  on  basis  of  cost-plus-10 

per  cent,  1,600  linear  feet  of  piles  were  driven 

in  footings. 

There  is  very  little  current  probable  so 
that  the  embankment  at  the  end  bents  were 
rip-rapped  with  one-man  stone  not  less 
than  3  inches  thick  nor  contain'ng  more 
than  0.3  of  a  cubic  foot  in  volume. 

Work  was  commenced  on  July  7,  1919, 
and  completed  and  accepted  on  July  24,  1920. 
The  weather  was  favorable  to  construction 
with  exception  of  the  months  of  November, 
December  and  January.  During  these  three 
months  continued  daily  rains  with  delays  in 
the  delivery  of  materials  tied  the  con- 
tractor up  for  more  than  half  the  time.  Ex- 
treme freezing  weather  was  of  such  short 
duration  that  no  appreciable  delay  was 
caused  by  it.  Shipments  of  materials  on 
200-  to  300-mile  haul  by  rail  required  weeks 
for  delivery;  such  delays  railroad  authori- 
ties attributed  to  lack  of  transportation 
equipment.  Labor  though  scarce  could  be 
had  at  $2  to  $3  per  day  and  even  with  the 
state  of  unrest,  the  work  suffered  no  delays 
on  account  of  shortage  of  labor. 

State  highway  officials  in  accepting  the 
bridge  stated  that  it  is  the  longest  concrete 
highway  bridge  in  Alabama.  The  Board  of 
Revenue  has  by  resolution  proclaimed  this 
bridge  a  memorial  bridge  dedicated  in  honor 
of  those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  the  great  conflict  for  the  sake  of 
humanity.  Suitable  bronze  tablets  have 
been  placed  on  the  bridge  carrying  the 
honor  roll  of  Montgomery  County's  fallen 
heroes  and  at  an  early  date  public  dedica- 
tion exercises  are  to  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  unveiling  the  memorial  tablets.  The 
personnel  connected  with  the  construction 
of  this  bridge  is:  J.  A.  Peterson,  Con- 
tractor; J.  T.  Bullen,  District  Engineer,  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  W.  S.  Keller, 
State  Highway  Engineer  of  Alabama; 
Thos.  H.  Edwards,  County  Engineer  of 
Montgomery  County,  Alabama,  and  the 
writer  as  Assistant  County  Engineer. 


Timber  from  insect-  or  fire-killed  trees  is  just  as  good  for  any  structural  purpose  as  that  from  live 

trees   of   similar   quality,   providing   the   wood   has  not  been   subsequently   injured   by    decay   or  insects. 

Market  dead  trees  before  they  suffer  injury. 

— New   York  State  College  of  Forestry. 
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The  Summer  School  of  Community 

Leadership 

Distinctive  Features  of  the  1920  Session  Held  at  Madison,  Wis., 
by  the  American  City  Bureau 


THE  260  students  enrolled  this  year  for 
the  sixth  annual  esssion  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  Community  Leadership 
were  recruited  largely  from  the  ranks  of 
men  and  women  who  are  putting  to  the  test 
of  practice  the  thought  that  the  modern 
civic-commercial  organization,  based  on  the 
ideal  of  cooperative  effort  for  the  common 
good,  is  the  logical  agency  to  shape  a  com- 
munity's advance.  The  students  were  sec- 
retaries of  chambers  of  commerce  and 
others  interested  in  community  leadership 
from  every  corner  of  the  United  States  and 
from  five  Canadian  provinces.  There  were 
also  in  attendance  at  the  school  90  members 
of  the  American  City  Bureau's  staff,  mak- 
ing a  total  attendance,  with  speakers  and 
guests,  of  about  400. 

From  a  humble  beginning  six  years  ago 
in 'East  Dorset,  Vt,  where  there  gathered 
hardly  more  than  a  dozen  for  its  initial 
sessions,  the  school  had  grown  this  year 
to  the  dignity  of  an  international  institu- 
tion. The  American  City  Bureau  was  espe- 
cially fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  this 
year,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, -the 
facilities    for     an     ideal    summer     school. 

After  months  of  preparation  made  neces- 
sary by  the  record-breaking  attendance  an- 
ticipated for  this  year's  session,  nearly  a 
hundred  members  of  the  Bureau's  field  and 
office  staff  gathered  at  Madison  on  August 
10.  A  week  of  conferences  and  attention 
to  last-minute  details  preceded  the  opening 
of  the  school. 

To  cover  in  detail  the  sessions  of  the 
school  would  require  at  least  one  issue  of 
this  magazine.  Every  day  there  were 
speakers  of  national  reputation  presenting 
the  study  and  thought  of  years  on  some 
phase  of  community  development.  City 
planning ;  the  elusive  elements  that  make  up 
a  city's  personality ;  industrial  development ; 
health  and  sanitation ;  industrial  unrest ;  the 
farmer  problem ;  community  markets ;  and 
the  relation  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  to 
the  city  officials  were  but  a  few  of  the 
topics  presented  and  discussed. 


"We  have  succeeded  in  lengthening  the 
average  term  of  life  for  the  human  being," 
said  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  President  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  "but  we  have 
much  yet  to  do  in  prolonging  the  average  in- 
dividual's period  of  good  health.  We  do 
not  die,  perhaps;  but  do  we  live?"  Em- 
phasizing that  the  health  of  the  citizen  is 
fundamental  in  the  life  of  a  city,  Dr.- Vin- 
cent pointed  the  way  for  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  cooperating  with  health  au- 
thorities and  uniting  the  activities  of  public 
and  private  agencies. 

"Public  health  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
curing  existing  evils,"  he  continued.  "It 
must  deal  with  the  control  of  environment. 
This  has  to  do  with  such  things  as  pure 
water-supply,  pure  milk-supply,  proper  hous- 
ing, proper  recreation  for  young  and  old, 
the  control  of  contagious  disease  and  other 
things.  The  mechanism  must  start  with  a 
full-time  public  health  officer,  a  man  com- 
petent for  his  task.  He  must  have  adequate 
assistance.  The  health  activities  must  be 
centered  in  the  general  organization,  well 
supported  by  funds,  the  officer  vested  with 
authority  to  exercise  full  supervision  of  the 
work." 

The  futility  of  seeking  industrial  develop- 
ment through  ill-advised  publicity  cam- 
paigns was  well  explained  by  C.  R.  Hebble, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  his  address  to 
one  of  the  forum  meetings. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  discount  the  idea  of  in- 
dustrial development,"  said  Mr.  Hebble, 
"but  I  want  to  urge  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing a  community  ready  for  such  develop- 
ment before  it  is  attempted.  There  should 
be  no  careless  use  of  statistics,  and  the 
small  community,  particularly,  should  think 
twice  before  deciding  upon  an  industrial 
campaign." 

E.  B.  Hall,  manager  of  the  bond  division 
of  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  of 
Chicago,  who  appeared  with  Mr.  Hebble  in 
the  symposium  on  industrial  development, 
described  the  manner  in  which  investment 
bankers   secure   and  distribute  bonds,  and 
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gave  much  interesting  information  on  the 
financing  of  railroads. 

"Giving  financial  backing  to  new  enter- 
prises is  ticklish  business,"  said  Mr.  Hall, 
"particularly  on  the  part  of  the  investment 
bankers  with  headquarters  in  other  cities. 
When  it  comes  to  the  financing  of  a  new 
enterprise,  I  believe  that  local  men  should 
be  approached.  Chambers  of  commerce 
should  always  be  wary  of  participating  in 
the  financing  of  such  deals.  I  would  par- 
ticularly caution  them  against  selling 
bonds." 

One  of  the  most  notable  expressions  of 
opinion  voiced  during  the  session  was  con- 
tained in  the  message  of  welcome  received 
by  the  school  from  Governor  Emanuel  L. 
Philipp,  of  Wisconsin.  Governor  Philipp 
definitely  advocated  the  city  manager  form 
of  government,  and  business  administrations 
for  municipalities. 

The  two  leading  candidates  in  the  Presi- 
dential race  wired  messages  to  the  school 
congratulating  it  on  its  scope  and  purpose. 
Governor  Cox  telegraphed  his  opinion  that 
"organized  efiforts  have  brought  remarkable 
achievement  in  the  management  of  civic 
affairs"  and  "to  this  end  nothing  can  be 
more  helpful  than  interchange  of  ideas." 

Senator  Harding  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  school's  "most  praiseworthy  and 
laudable  undertakings"  and  commented  on 
the  "forward-looking  activities  which  have 
received  the  practical  impetus  revealed  by 
the  enthusiastic  and  record-breaking  at- 
tendance." 

The  study  group  plan,  which  was  begun 
%t   the    1919    session    of    the    school,    was 


brought  to  a  state  of  very  satisfactory  de- 
velopment this  year.  Grouped  in  small 
classes,  the  students  were  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  all  the  members  of  the 
faculty. 

The  success  of  the  study  group  plan 
rested  largely  in  the  completeness  of  the 
text-book  series  provided  for  the  students. 
Manuals  were  prepared  on  eighteen  im- 
portant phases  of  civic-commercial  organi- 
zation work.  They  covered  a  large  section 
of  the  teachable  technique  of  chamber  of 
commerce  management,  and  were  speedily 
recognized  by  the  students  as  considerable 
additions  to  their  working  equipment  for 
their  jobs  back  home. 

The  subjects  covered  by  the  manuals  were 
as  follows: 

Program  of  Work 
Committee  Organization 
Committee  Management 
Members'  Forum 
Constitution  and  By-Laws 
Newspaper  Publicity 
Forms 
Filing 

An  Accounting  System 
Simplified  Bookkeeping 

Relation  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Directors 

Headquarters 

Delinquent  Members 

Reports  and  Bulletins 

Procedure  in  City  Planning 

Referenda 

Allowable   Expenditures 

Community  Advertising 

In  most  cases  the  teacher  of  a  particular 
subject  was  the  one  who  had  prepared  the 
manual  from  which  it  was  taught.  Most  of 
the  students  had  read  their  manuals  in  ad- 
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vance,  and  as  a  result  the  instructors  were 
able  to  pass  quickly  from  the  elementary 
phases  of  their  subjects  to  the  more  inter- 
esting presentation  of  experience  and  prac- 
tice. 

Optional  study  classes  in  subjects  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  advanced  students  were 
a  notable  feature  of  this  year's  session.  In 
addition  to  fourteen  required  study  groups, 
each  student  was  invited  to  enroll  in  any  ten 
of  the  following  courses : 

Office  Forms  for  Chambers  of  Commerce 

Members'  Forum 

F^ing  Systems  for  Chambers  of  Commerce 

Accounting  Systems  for  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce 

Writing  Effective  Letters 

Vocational  Education 

Service  to,  and  by.  Retailers 

Traffic  Bureaus 

Conventions 

Organized  Leisure-Time  Activities 

Equalization  of  Assessments  for  Taxation 

Promoting  a  New  Hotel 

Control  of  Stock-Selling  Schemes 

Methods  of  Procuring  Passage  of  Laws  and 
Ordinances 

Municipal  Budget  Making 

Charity  Federations  and  Charities  Endorse- 
ment 

Municipal  Milk  Distribution 

Work  for  Women  Memberi 

Park  Development 

Subject  Matter  in  Public  Speaking 

The  First  Year  of  a  New  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Special  Problems  of  Canadian  Secretaries 

Highway  Making  and  Maintenance 

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Proportional  Representation 


In  this  year's  class  there  were  many 
students  whose  knowledge  of  their  profes- 
sion had  been  broadened  by  former  sessions 
of  the  Summer  School  and  by  experience  as 
civic-commercial  organization  secretaries. 
To  these  advanced  students  the  optional 
courses  were  of  particular  value. 

In  spite  of  the  intensive  character  of  the 
school  methods  made  necessary  by  the  short 
term  of  the  course,  recreation  was^  empha- 
sized in  the  program  for  every  day.  Since 
all  the  students  were  housed  within  a 
stone's  tlirow  of  Lake  Mendota,  they  found 
exceptional  facilities  for  aquatic  sports. 
Canoes  and  bathing  suits  were  much  in 
evidence  every  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  recreational  program  also  included 
competitive  field  sports. 

The  adoption  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Secretary 
(see  following  page)  was  followed  by 
inspiring  addresses  by  Champe  S.  An- 
drews, a  manufacturer  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  on  "Life  Interpreted  in  Terms  of 
Business,"  and  Dr.  Howard  P.  Whidden, 
President  of  Brandon  College  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  from  Manitoba,  on  "The 
Place  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
the  Family  of  English-Speaking  Nations." 

The  annual  election  of  the  Students' 
Association  of  the  Summer  School  resulted 
as  follows: 

F.  F.  Eubank,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  President. 

Rawley  W.  Holcombe,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Vice- 
President. 

C.  W.  Otto,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Directors:  the  officers,  and  W.  A.  Searle,  Camden, 
N.  J.;  H.  A.  Davidson,  Erie,  Pa.;  Miss  Grace  A.  Lay, 
Tampa,  Fla.;  W.  R.  Jackson,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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A  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

FOR   THE 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  SECRETARY 

Adopted  by  the  students  at  the  1920  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Community 
Leadership,    conducted    by  the  American  City  Bureau 

Community  Leadership  is  a  Profession 
I  BELIEVE 

That  it  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  constructive  and  substantial  com- 
munity service. 

That  as  a  member  of  this  profession  I  should  strive  to  improve  my  knowledge, 
widen  my  mental  and  spiritual  horizon,  and  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  forces 
which  move  men  to  united  action  for  the  public  weal. 

That  I  should  be  at  all  times  sincere,  considerate,  unprejudiced  and  fearless. 

That  my  morals  should  be  above  reproach. 

That  I  should  apply  myself  to  my  work  with  a  diligence  and  industry  consistent 
with  my  physical  and  social  efficiency. 

That  I  should  scrupulously  administer  the  finances  and  affairs  of  my  office  in 
accordance  with  the  best  business  practice. 

That  I  should  be  honest  and  accurate  in  the  dissemination  of  information  regard- 
ing the  community  which  I  represent. 

That  I  should  hold  in  strictest  confidence  all  information  given  in  the  same  spirit. 

That  I  should  take  no  advantage  for  personal  gain  of  private  information  re- 
ceived through,  the  activities  of  the  organization  which  I  serve. 

That  a  greater  field  for  service  rather  than  a  higher  salary  should  be  the  actuat- 
ing motive  in  any  future  advancement  in  my  profession. 

That  I  should  make  no  tender  of  my  services  to  another  community  unless  cer- 
tain that  the  position  desired  is  to  be  vacated. 

That  I  should  not  accept  a  salary  greater  than  commercial  organization  experi- 
ence shows  my  organization  is  justified  in  paying. 

That  I  should  accept  no  renumeration  for  my  services  as  a  commercial  organiza- 
tion executive  apart  from  the  regular  salary  for  the  position,  except  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

That  I  should  refrain  from  attempting  to  increase  my  salary  by  playing  one  or- 
ganization against  another. 

That  to  make  a  change  of  position  after  only  a  few  months  of  service  or  while 
in  the  midst  of  important  incompleted  activities  is  wrong  in  principle  and  detrimental 
to  the  profession. 

That  the  ethics  of  my  profession  are  best  served  by  giving  credit  for  accomplish- 
ments to  the  organization,  rather  than  to  the  secretary. 

That  I  should  have  the  courage  to  admit  my  mistakes  and  thereon  build  for 
future  success. 

That  I  should  so  conduct  myself  and  the  affairs  of  my  organization  that  others  in 
the  profession  may  find  it  wise  and  profitable  to  follow  my  example. 

That  I  should  be  willing  at  all  times,  when  requested,  to  assist  my  fellow  secre- 
taries in  the  solution  of  their  problems  and  in  securing  a  better  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  the  profession.  ' 

That  my  acceptance  of  a  position  as  secretary  should  be  founded  upon  implicit 
faith  in  my  community,  in  my  organization,  in  my  profession  and  in  myself. 

That  above  all  I  should  be  loyal  to  my  community  and  to  my  organization. 

That  I  should  exemplify  the  principles  of  unselfish  community  idealism  and  urge 
the  responsibility  and  privilege  of  community  service. 
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Modern  Methods  Mean  the  End  of 
the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 


THE  question  of  better  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  country  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  public  view.  The 
alarming-  trend  of  enterprising  young  peo- 
ple from  the  country  toward  the  cities,  with 
its  resulting  harm  to  the  entire  country,  is 
constantly  under  discussion,  and  solution 
after  solution  has  been  put  forth — on  paper. 
A  practical  correction  of  this  problem  must 


dents  to  school  and  bring  them  home.  It 
makes  two  trips,  each  8  miles,  traveling  but 
i6  miles  per  day.  As  the  school  is  open  but 
five  days,  the  average  per  week  is  80  miles. 
Records  show  that  this  truck  actually  con- 
sumed but  5  quarts  of  gasoline  per  day,  6^4 
gallons  per  week,  making  12.7  miles  per 
gallon. 

The  Anaheim  Union  School,  which  covers 


ONE  OF  A  FLEET  OF  TRUCKS  WHICH  ARE  USED  TO  CARRY  RURAL  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
TO  AND  FROM  THE  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  ANAHEIM,  CALIF. 


be  found,  and  found  quickly.  Now  the 
Government  has  taken  a  hand,  and  is  work- 
ing for  the  development  of  centralized  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  country,  which 
will  do  much  to  make  farm  life  more  at- 
tractive to  worth-while  young  people. 

California  is  noted  for  its  fine  roads,  and 
this  gave  the  key  to  the  solution.  A  i-ton 
Federal  was  purchased  for  the  El  Cajon 
School,  with  a  special  bus  body.  This  body 
has  one  door,  with  seats  arranged  crosswise, 
and  end  seats  which  fold  up  to  leave  a 
passageway.  Thirty-one  passengers  can  be 
comfortably  seated. 

Naturally,  the  services  of  this  truck  are 
required  but  twice  a  day — to  take  the  stu- 


a  somewhat  larger  territory,  is  operating  a 
fleet  of  several  trucks  with  much  the  same 
body  construction. 

The  same  plan  in  various  forms  is  in 
operation  not  only  in  many  districts  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  in  widely  scattered  places 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  plan 
varies  in  different  localities.  Some  school 
boards  are  using  adaptable  truck  bodies 
which  do  other  work  on  contract  during  that 
part  of  the  day  when  they  are  not  occupied 
with  their  school  trips  and  on  Saturdays. 
Other  lines  are  operated  by  farmers'  cooper- 
ative trucking  companies,  which  merely 
handle  the  transportation  of  the  pupils  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  pupil  or  per  family,  as  a  part 
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of  their  regular  business.  In  still  other 
places,  the  work  is  handled  by  some  farmer 
who  owns  a  truck  and  who  increases  his 
revenue  and  cuts  the  idle  time  of  his  equip- 
ment by  taking  to  school  the  children  of 
other  farmers  in  his  neighborhood  at  the 
same  time  that  he  takes  his  own,  charging 
a  small  fare  for  each  trip. 

Wherever  in  operation,  the  plan  produces 
not  only  the  result  of  bringing  higher  edu- 
cational facilities  right  to  the  farmer's  front 
door,  but  another  benefit  which  is  not  so 


obvious  at  first  glance.  Not  only  is  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  children  improved  by 
reason  of  escaping  the  evils  of  walking  to 
school  through  all  kinds  of  weather — and 
walks  of  three  to  four  miles  to  country 
schools  are  not  uncommon — but  as  a  natural 
consequence  the  ability  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  lessons  is  increased.  The  children 
arrive  at  school  fresh  and  free  from  fatigue, 
and  naturally  are  in  much  better  condition 
to  concentrate  on  the  duties  which  await 
them  in  the  classroom. 


The  Child's  Birthright— A  Birth  Certificate 

Is  Your  City  Protecting  Its  Children  by  Requiring  Birth  Registration  ? 


THE   PR.iKClPl,L     p  1^  KMcuHVLL        THE  LT  LE.  FELLOW  P  THE    PROBdTlOX  Orf  CER.      Too  BAD.  Sowwr.  BuT  WE   CAN' T  LET   Vou 

THE  NURiE;"5  V  YtARi  OLD  LAaT  JULY  CiO  To  WORx.  UNT  L  Tou  ^R.t    fourteen,  and  TOU  re     such     a 

THE.PR1«:IPAL      HE.  Looi^s  MUCH    YOUNGER.   THAM  THAT      I  CANNOT   ADMIT  LlTTLa    CHAP  TWAT   YOU   CANT  BE   MORE  THAN  TWEuVE." 

HIM  UNTIL  I  AM   SURE  HE  IS  OF  SlijooLAGE     BUT  THAT  WIU  6E  tASlu^  THE  BOY'     Honest  I  AM    fourteen  '  ' 

PRt,VE,D    IF  2|E  HAS  A  e  RTH   CE  P^  P       ATE"  THE  PROBATION  OFF  l1       LtT5  SEE  YOUR-   glRTH     CERTI^ICAiTE.  THE  w 


CURK Of  ELECT10H5.' Sorry  Sir,  sut  thela>~  poes  not  allow  you  to  voTEwmu  The  MARRiASe  itCcMseCucttrn'THAT  Kic  sa\d  He,  WAi  old  ehouou 

You    ARE    TWENTY-ONE   YEARi   OF  A-QE.  To    C  eT    MARRIED" 

THE.YO0TH,       But    I    AM    TWENTYOHE  YEIARSOFASE:"  chorus:  •qiOn'T   He  HAVE    A     birth    CgRTIFIgA,Te    ?' 

CLEWoFELEaiONS    HAVE  YOU     YOUR  _B1RTH  C^RTIFICME''  TOU  WlLUHAVt  THE  CLEI^k'^^O  '    "E     HAO~NO    WAY    OF     PROVINO    THAT    ME  WA» 
«.,  ^  TNVeNTY"  ONE   veAR^  op  A.«,c!* 


JR    ACaE     BY  Thp 


The GlRl_S  FATHER..     CLEARouToF  HERE,  YOO  YOONi.  SCftMP.     1  LI  NOT  t)AVB 
UNAMELESS  IHPOiYEE  HAHSINCi     ROUND     MY    DAUGHTER.'" 

THE  YOUNG    MA.NI-     I  AM  " 

YHEfilKUS  FATHEE:'    YE'STHATS    JUST  IT  !    WHO   A>RE  YOO? 


IKATHERINE  FIELD  WHITT-Isij] 


Tut  LAWYER.      IN  PROVIN4  Tour  (flGHT  Yo  YoUFt  ISRAHOFMIitfe)  ESTATE 
ftSAmSrTMOTHE^lAIMANT.WS  MttT  Of  0»«lt  PROVE  YUEKWWIP-THAT  t^   BB 
CCHE  ONLY  EfJ   Y°HR-  CERYVROATE.  OF  BIRTH  " 
TH>°t0UN4MAM.'    ■    I  HAVE    HO  BIRTH    CEKTIFICATE-ThE  LftCK  OE  IT  MAS 

BceH  TnceitEATr  handica-p  omT  wmoue.  life.'  " 


IVUNC19  ©TArre  B«>A,i?e  »p  hb^.wth  -  c*,<«Toc>h 


N' 
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A  TBEE-PLANTING  CAMP   ON  TYPICAL  WASTE  MOUNTAIN  LAND  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Reforestation  Progress  in  Pennsylvania 

By  Jacob  L.  Crane,  Jr. 

Of  Gannett,  Seeley  &  Fleming,  Engineers,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


IN  addition  to  their  great  esthetic  and 
commercial  value,  forests  are  of  critical 
importance  to  the  full  development  of 
certain  engineering  projects,  particularly 
those  for  water-supply  and  water-power. 
By  the  regulation  of  air  movement  and  tem- 
perature, forests  increase  precipitation  over 
timbered  areas;  both  by  keeping  frost  out 
of  the  ground  and  by  the  formation  of  a 
soft  mulch  on  the  ground  surface,  they  help 
materially  and  sometimes  tremendously  to 
store  water,  to  delay  run-off,  to  make  the 
water  yield  more  regular,  and  to  prevent 
both  floods  and  droughts ;  they  use  less  water 
than  crops  or  grass;  and  they  have  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  production  of  clear 
instead  of  muddy  water,  and  thereby  inci- 
dentally help  to  prevent  the  silting  of  canals 
and  reservoirs. 

But  usually  it  is  only  after  the  forests 
have  been  cut  or  burned  off  and  the  land  left 
bare,  that  the  value  of  the  growing  trees  is 
realized.  Reforestation  can  then  take  place 
in  two  ways.  First,  if  they  are  protected 
against  fire  and  against  competitive 
growths,  volunteer  forests  may  develop. 
Second,  by  planting  trees  and  cultivating 
and  protecting  them  while  they  grow,  arti- 
ficial forests  may  be  produced.  Because  of 
the  advantage  in  being  able  to  grow  selected 
species,  to  control  spacing  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  actual  development  of  trees,  this 


second  method  has  come  to  be  used  for  most 
important  forest  cover  projects. 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  second  method  of  reforestation  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and 
the  growth  of  the  movement  promises  the 
development  of  vast  forests  over  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  unused  land.  Though 
much  is  still  to  be  learned,  the  business  is 
largely  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and 
on  a  well-established  footing  of  success. 
State  forests  now  have  planted  trees  25  feet 
high  and  thriving.  As  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess, it  is  significant  that  on  the  reforesta- 
tion projects  under  state  supervision,  90  per 
cent  of  all  conifers  planted  survive  and  de- 
velop. Scientifically  conducted  experiments 
are  filling  in  the  deficiencies  in  the  technique 
of  reforestation. 

Up  to  this  time  a  total  of  about  50,000,000 
trees  have  been  planted  on  33,000  acres  of 
Pennsylvania  land.  Of  these  about  34,000,- 
000  trees  are  growing  on  22,000  acres  of 
state  forests,  and  the  remaining  16,000,000 
trees  are  on  private  projects,  11,000  acres  in 
total  area. 

Protection  of  Watershed  Areas 

Water-supply  interest  centers  in  refores- 
tation for  the  specific  purpose  of  protecting 
or  developing  active  watersheds — planting 
on   watershed  areas.     Municipalities   hav^ 
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planted  750,000  trees,  a  large  part  of  these 
being  on  active  watersheds,  and  water  com- 
panies, which  plant  almost  entirely  on 
watersheds,  have  set  out  a  total  of  2,100,000 
trees.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness among  water  companies  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  1915,  1,150  trees  were 
planted,  while  in  1919,  in  the  face  of  ad- 
vanced costs,  nearly  600,000  trees  were  set 
out,  including  those  planted  by  municipali- 
ties and  water  companies,  a  total  of  about 
1,500  acres  of  active  watershed  areas  have 
been  reforested  by  "private"  planters,  while 
5,500  acres  of  the  large  state  forest  projects 
lie  in  actively  used  watersheds.  This  seems 
but  a  small  start  on  the  large  acreage  of  re- 
served drainage  areas  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
the  advertising  value  of  the  successful  proj- 
ects can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Data  fur- 
nished by  water  companies  now  classed  as 
successful  planters — and  this  includes  prac- 
tically all  those  who  have  started  planta- 
tions— are  conclusive  as  to  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  business,  and  the  rapidly  ac- 
celerating growth  of  the  movement  is  due 
largely  to  the  advertising  promotional  ef- 
fect of  these  results. 

In  considering  watershed  reforestation  it 
should  be  remembered  that  all  reforestation 
is  necessarily  on  land  which  contributes  run- 
off to  some  stream — watershed  land  in  the 
larger  sense — and  is  therefore  related  to 
more  or  less  remote  water-supply  problems 
in  every  case.  The  effect  of  reforestation 
in  Pennsylvania  is  sure  to  be  felt  eventually 
on  streams  originating  in  Pennsylvania  and 
passing  through  surrounding  territory. 

The  growth  of  reforestation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly  among  water  companies 
and  municipalities,  has  been  promoted  very 
largely  by  the  present  plan  for  state  co- 
operation. From  1910  to  1915,  the  state 
furnished  trees  to  planters  at  actual  cost,  a 
figure  much  lower  than  the  commercial 
nurserymen's  prices.  This,  coupled  with 
publicity  and  the  beginning  of  popular  in- 
terest in  conservation,  gave  the  start  to  siz- 
able private  planting  enterprise.  Beginning 
with  191 5,  the  state  cooperative  plan  as  now 
administered  was  organized.  Under  this 
plan  seedlings  and  transplants  are  furnished 
for  the  bare  cost  of  packing  and  shipping  to 
the  consumer.  This  is  only  from  50  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  thousand  seedlings,  a  frac- 
tion only  of  the  cost  from  commercial  nur- 
series.   In  addition,  the  State  Forestry  Com- 


mission, with  its  staff  of  experts,  supplies 
free  service  in  all  phases  of  planting  proj- 
ects— selection  of  land,  selection  of  species 
to  plant,  organization  and  technique  of 
planting,  and  the  maintenance  of  planta- 
tions. In  1919,  791  private  planters  set  out 
over  3,000,000  trees.  Up  to  this  time  nearly 
n'ne-tenths  of  all  the  trees  planted  by  pri- 
vate enterprises  have  been  furnished  under 
the  state  cooperative  plan. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  people  of  the 
state  as  a  whole,  in  paying  the  margin  be- 
tween the  cost  of  producing  trees  and  the 
cost  at  which  they  are  distributed  by  the  co- 
operative plan,  will  expend  in  1920,  for  per- 
haps 4,000,000  trees,  only  about  $8,000,  or 
less  than  one  mill  per  capita,  while  the  po- 
tential value  to  the  commonwealth  of  the 
resulting  forests  is  enormous.  At  the  same 
time,  about  eight-tenths  of  all  the  reforesta- 
tion remains  state  property. 

State  Cooperation  Approved  by  Com- 
mercial Nurserymen 

To  prevent  the  cooperative  plan  from 
hurting  the  commercial  nurserymen's  busi- 
ness, a  rule  is  established  that  not  less  than 
500  trees  can  be  ordered  and  planted  under 
the  cooperative  plan.  The  nurserymen's 
orders  are  ordinarily  for  smaller  lots,  for 
decorative  and  landscape  work,  and  this 
business  is  stimulated  by  the  state  forestry 
work  in  all  its  branches.  The  commercial 
nurserymen  therefore,  instead  of  opposing 
the  movement,  find  that  it  is  developing  their 
business,  and  mutual  assistance  between 
them  and  the  state  is  the  fortunate  result. 

The  demand  for  trees  under  the  coopera- 
tive plan  is  outgrowing  the  facilities  for 
growing  and  supplying  them.  This  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  shortage  of  seed  supply. 
In  fact,  in  recent  years  the  planters  have  not 
been  able  to  get  all  the  trees  desired  of  par- 
ticularly favored  species.  Therefore  the 
number  of  the  various  kinds  planted  re- 
cently is  perhaps  more  a  matter  of  necessity 
than  of  selection.  The  state  is  able  to  an- 
ticipate the  demand  with  fair  accuracy,  how- 
ever, and  more  and  more  to  provide  for  it. 
In  this  connection  it  is  strange,  and  perhaps 
significant  of  the  former  lethargy  exhibited 
toward  reforestation  in  this  country,  that 
the  popular  and  extremely  valuable  white 
pine,  which  was  native  in  this  country  only 
and  transplanted  to  Germany  following  our 
Revolutionary  War,  is  now  produced  here 
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by  seeds  often  procured  from  the  varying 
and  limited  German  supply. 

Excellent  volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  technique  of  planting  and  maintaining 
forests.  It  is  a  highly  complex  and  tasci- 
nating  art.  Fortunately,  the  aid  of  the  State 
Forestry  Departments  makes  success  fairly 
certain  and  failure  rare.  Results  may  be 
predicted  with  fair  accuracy,  and  the  eco- 
nomics and  monetary  productiveness  tabu- 
lated before  a  project  is  undertaken. 

In  Pennsylvania,  spring  planting  is  most 
successful,  the  season  extending  usually 
from  about  March  15  to  the  end  of  April, 
but  varying  from  year  to  year  and  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  state.  Fall  planting, 
however,  has  not  been  unsuccessful,  showing 
under  proper  conditions  only  10  per  cent 
lower  results  than  spring  planting,  and  it 
has  certain  advantages  for  some  trees.  The 
fall  season  extends  usually  from  about 
October  first  to  November  fifteenth. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  is  to 
protect  young  plantings  from  the  competi- 
tion of  inferior  wild  growths.  During  the 
first  couple  of  years,  competitive  growth  of 
wild  stock  protects  and  aids  the  sound  de- 
velopment of  certain  seedlings,  but  as  soon 
as  the  plants  grow  to  a  competitive  size,  the 
competition  retards  and  injures  them.  It 
then  seems  to  be  necessary  to  cut  out  the  in- 
ferior growth  to  allow  the  plantation  to  de- 
velop successfully. 

Forest  Scourges 

With  a  forest  successfully  started,  the 
greatest  dangers  are  from  disease  and  fire. 
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The  "white  pine  blister  rust"  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  white  pine 
planting  in  other  states,  but  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  happily  under  complete  control, 
so  that  to-day  there  is  probably  not  a  single 
infection  of  the  "rust"  in  the  state.  It  is  an 
infantile  disease  usually  attacking  and  kill- 
ing trees  under  ten  years  old,  and  can  be 
eliminated  only  by  cutting  and  burning  the 
infected  trees  and  the  other  hosts,  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes.  The  white  pine 
weevil  has  not  been  eradicated,  but  it  is 
much  less  dangerous.  It  attacks  the  tops  of 
young  trees,  and  when  these  tops  are  cut  off 
the  tree  develops  growth  through  a  side 
shoot  which  becomes  the  main  stem  and  at 
last  shows  but  little  mark  of  the  weevil's 
work. 

The  greatest  scourge  of  the  forests  is  fire. 
Forest  fires  do  far  more  damage  than  all 
the  diseases  and  natural  causes  for  depletion 
put  together.  The  state  gives  aid  and  even 
pays  the  cost  of  putting  out  fires,  in  the  way 
of  publicity  to  assist  in  forest  fire  preven- 
tion, and  maintains  fire  wardens.  Organized 
patrolling  by  the  private  or  municipal  forest 
owners  is  succeeding  very  well.  Private 
forest  protective  associations  have  been 
formed  which  provide  cooperative  fire  pro- 
tection at  a  cost  of  about  two  cents  per  acre 
per  year.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  on  the 
22,000  acres  of  state  plantations,  only -one- 
sixth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  area  has 
been  burnt  over.  This  represents  an  an- 
nual loss  of  0.03  per  cent.  Disease-preven- 
tion and  fire-protection  methods  are  more 
than  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
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forest  movement,  so  that  chance  of  loss  is 
steadily  decreasing. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  forest 
culture  is  the  self-renewal  method  of  opera- 
tion, by  which  only  a  small  part  is  carefully 
cut  each  year  or  so,  at  a  substantial  profit 
over  all  costs,  and  the  cut  areas  allowed  to 
seed  and  reproduce  voluntarily  from  the 
surrounding  wooded  tract.  Forests  of  long 
standing  in  Europe  are  operated  in  this 
way  very  successfully  and  with  great  satis- 
faction to  the  owners  and  communities. 
This  will  probably  be  the  future  method  of 
forest  production  in  this  country ;  in  fact,  it 
is  already  established  in  some  forest  proj- 
ects. 

The  economics  of  reforestation  is  of  pri- 
mary interest,  but  cannot  as  yet  be  sub- 
jected to  exact  analysis.  Several  items  are, 
however,  fairly  well  established. 

COST   ELEMENTS    OF    REFORESTATION 
Per  M  Per  Acre 

Seedings    from   state $  .20-$  1.00     $     .30-$  1.50 

Planting  at  present  prices.       6.00-  10.00         9.00-  15.00 

Total,      including     con- 
tingencies          $7.00-$12.00     $10.00-$18.00 

On  the  state  forests  during  the  years  191 6, 
1917  and  191 8  the  various  elements  in  plant- 
ing costs  made  up  the  following  percentages 
of  the  total  cost  of  planting,  exclusive  of 
land: 

Cost  of  seedlings    28.72 

Cost  of  transportation    3 .  63 

Cost  of  camping    14.94 

Cost  of  soil  preparation    .94 

Cost  of  planting  labor    43.46 

Cost  of  foresters'  time    5.20 

Cost  of  rangers'  time    2.93 

Miscellaneous  cost    .18 

Total   100.00 

In  the  face  of  advancing  prices,  the  cost 
of  planting  on  state  forests  decreased  from 
$10.77  per  acre  in  1906  to  $4.60  in  1916. 
War  prices  have  advanced  the  cost  again, 
but  not  to  the  earlier  level. 


There  are  available  in  Pennsylvania  at 
least  3,000,000  acres  of  land  suitable  for  re- 
forestation. At  an  average  of  1,500  trees 
per  acre,  this  will  support  over  four  billion 
trees.  The  monetary  value  can  only  be 
guessed.  The  result  in  beauty,  satisfaction 
and  improvement  to  watershed  lands  and 
their  yield  is  incalculable,  but  sufficiently 
evident  to  insure  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment. To  the  water-works  engineer,  whose 
business  is  the  production  of  more  and  bet- 
ter water,  reforestation  as  it  is  being  de- 
veloped holds  a  certain  inspiration. 

TABLE  1.— SHOWING  VARIOUS  SPECIES  OF 

TREES  PLANTED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  IN 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  OF  ALL  SPECIES 

Percentages  of  Total  Number  of 
Trees  Planted 


o)  m  m  p  S  »i 

a  B  c  Ejj  V 

.2  .2  ^.2uS   . 

species                — n  cs^cj  .-rincu:: 

White   pine 58.0  61.0  46.0 

Norway    spruce..     15.0  14.0  17.0 

Scotch    pine 9.0  9.0  10.0 

Pitch    pine 5.0  5.0  4.0 

Red    pine 4.0  3.0  7.0 

European    larch.       3.0  2.0  6.0 

Jack  pine 1.0  1.1  2.0 

Other   conifers..       1.0  1.1  1.4 

Total   conifers.     96.0  96.2  93.4 

Red  oak 1.0  1.2  0.4 

White   ash 1.2  1.1  1.8 

Honey  locust 0.3  0.3  0.6 

Sugar  maple 0.3  0.3  0.6 

Black    walnut.  . .       0.15  0.2  0.1 

Black   cherry 0.15  0.2  O.l 

American    elm...       0.15  0.2  .... 

Misc.  hardwoods.       0.15  0.2  0.1 

Total  hardw'ds       3.4  3.7  8.7 

Willows  &  privet       0.6  0.1  2.9 

100.00  100.00  lOO.OO 

Acknowledgment. — The  author  is  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor J.  S.  Illick,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forest 
Academy,  for  data  and  pictures  furnished  for  this 
article. 


A  Competition — Suggestions  for  the  Use  of  an  Abandoned 

Cemetery 


The  Cleveland  City  Plan  Commission 
ofifers  a  cash  prize  of  $500  for  the  best 
suggested  use  of  an  abandoned  cemetery  in 
its  down-town  section.  The  successful 
competitor,  in  addition  to  the  cash  prize, 
will  receive  adequate  and  permanent  recog- 
nition in  the  form  of  a  tablet,  or  otherwise, 
if  his  ideas  are  embodied  in  the  improve- 


ment. No  one  competitor  may  submit  more 
than  three  suggestions,  and  these  must  be 
presented  by  November  i,  1920.  Those  de- 
siring to  take  part  may  secure  plans  and 
full  information  by  applying  to  the  office 
of  the  Executive  Secretary,  City  Plan 
Commission,  435  City  Hall,  Cleveland, 
Ohio, 
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Sanitary  Standards  for  Swimming  Pools 

By  Arthur  M.  Buswell,  M.A.,  Ph.  D. 


THE  question  of  sanitary  standards  for 
swimming  pools  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  one.  At  first  thought  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  bacteri- 
ological standard  might  be  set  for  swim- 
ming pools,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
drinking  water.  The  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  for  example,  classifies  all 
water  with  a  count  on  agar  at  37° C  of  over 
100  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  or  show- 
ing b.  coli  in  more  than  one  out  of  five  10- 
cubic-centimeter  portions,  as  non-potable. 
In  choosing  such  a  standard  the  public 
health  service  had  the  advantage  of  thou- 
sands of  standard  analyses  extending  over 
many  years  and  including  samples  of  waters 
which  experience  as  well  as  analysis  had 
definitely  classified  as  either  potable  or  non- 
potable,  to  guide  them  in  their  decision. 

The  bacteriological  data  on  swimming 
pools,  however,  has  been  collected  under 
such  varying  conditions  and  reported  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways  that  an  attempt  to 
correlate  the  published  results  simply  leads 
from  confusion  to  chaos. 

The  inconsistencies  in  sampling  are  per- 
haps the  greatest  stumbling  block.  Many 
authors  ignore  entirely  the  importance  of 
obtaining  a  fair  or  average  sample  for 
analysis,  and  others  state  vaguely  or  neglect 
to  state  how  their  "average"  samples  were 
obtained. 

Taking  the  Samples 

There  are  two  important  points  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  taking  a  sample  of 
swimming  pool  water  for  bacteriological 
analysis  if  a  true  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  pool  is  desired.  The  first  is  the  time  at 
which  the  sample  is  taken.  To  obtain  the 
true  sanitary  index  of  a  swimming  pool,  it 
is  necessary  when  making  tests  of  this 
kind  to  take  samples  every  two  to  three 
hours  during  the  time  the  pool  is  in  use.  A 
pool  treated  or  untreated  may  change  its 
bacterial  content  over  night,  either  becom- 
ing purified  because  of  the  effect  of  settling, 
or  more  polluted  on  account  of  bacterial 
growths. 

The  second  important  consideration  in 
sampling  swimming  pools  is  the  point  at 
which  the  samples  are  taken.    Samples  taken 


near  the  inlet  will  differ  from  those  taken 
at  the  outlet,  and  the  top  is  likely  to  differ 
from  the  bottom.  The  precautions  usually 
prescribed  in  sampling  drinking  water,  such 
as  shaking  to  break  up  clumps  of  bacteria, 
etc.,  must  of  course  be  carefully  observed 
as  well.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  in- 
vestigators have  ignored  entirely  these 
points  in  sampling  and  have  obtained  results 
which  have  been  misleading  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  others. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  not  as  yet 
sufficient  reliable  data  available  to  justify 
an  arbitrary  bacteriological  standard  for 
swimming  pools.  The  authors  who  have 
suggested  standards  seem  to  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  first,  the  conservatives  who  say 
that  a  water  that  is  good  enough  to  drink 
is  surely  good  enough  to  swim  in,  therefore 
swimming  pool  water  should  conform  to 
the  bacteriological  standards  for  drinking 
water;  second,  those  inclined  to  take  a 
rather  more  liberal  and  rational  view. 

The  use  of  index  numbers,  such  as  the 
"bathing  load"  factor,  seems  to  offer  a 
natural  means  of  judging  the  probability  of 
pollution.  Gage*  suggested  dividing  the 
number  of  bathers  per  week  by  the  capacity 
of  the  pool  in  thousands  of  gallons.  This 
number,  which  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  probability  of  pollution,  he  calls  the 
"weekly  bathing  load."  Unfortunately,  the 
information  required  for  calculating  the 
bathing  load  and  correlating  it  with  the 
bacterial  observations  has  not  as  a  rule  been 
given  by  previous  authors,  so  that  time  will 
be  required  to  develop  the  full  usefulness  of 
such  index  numbers. 

Too  often  investigators  have  been  led  by 
enthusiasm  over  a  series  of  good  results  on 
their  own  pool  to  make  broad  general 
recommendations  on  swimming  pool  sani- 
tation. Those  who  have  had  experience 
with  a  large  number  of  pools  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  sanitary 
control  of  each  swimming  pool  is  an  indi- 
vidual problem."  Swimming  pool  directors 
should  be  warned  against  relying  upon  a 
given  method  of  sanitary  control  simply  be- 
cause it  "works  well  somewhere  else."   The 


•  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Vol.  5.  No.  6,  page  229   (June,  1918). 
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method  may  not  be  at  all  applicable  to  the 
pool  in  question. 

Although,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
discussion,  it  may  seem  a  presumption  on 
our  part,  we  shall  venture  in  conclusion 
to  suggest  a  standard  method  of  sampling 
and  a  tentative  sanitary  standard  for  swim- 
ming pools.  We  claim  no  originality  for 
these  standards,  but  present  them  as  repre- 
senting, in  our  opinion,  a  summary  of 
present  views  on  the  subject. 

Sampling  Procedure 

The  swimming  pool  water  should  be  kept 
at  a  uniform  temperature  not  exceeding 
74°  Fahrenheit. 

The  sample  for  the  determination  of  the 
bacterial  count  of  a  swimming  pool  should 
be  a  composite  sample  made  up  of  fifteen 
lo-cc.  samples  each  of  which  should  he 
taken  from  approximately  the  center  of  the 
sections  made  by  dividing  the  pool  surface 
into  fifteen  equal  parts.  The  sample  from 
each  section  should  be  collected  at  approxi- 
mately mid-depth  of  the  section.  A  200-cc. 
bottle  should  be  used  for  the  collection  of 
the  lo-cc.  samples.  The  composite  sample 
must  be  thoroughly  shaken  before  plating. 

For  a  periodic  test  to  determine  if  the 
condition  of  the  pool  comes  within  the 
standard,  the  sample  should  be  collected 
immediately  after  the  use  of  the  pool  by 
the  average  number  of  daily  bathers,  and 


before  any  treatment,  disinfection,  or 
sterilization  of  the  water  is  made  other  than 
that  in  use  during  the  bathing  period. 

For  testing  the  efficiency  of  any  method 
of  swimming  pool  operation  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  its  efficiency  in  maintaining 
a  pool  within  the  permissible  standard, 
there  should  be  made  a  test  covering  a 
period  of  six  consecutive  days  during  a 
time  of  normal  use,  with  composite  samples 
being  collected  twice  daily.  The  first  com- 
posite sample  should  be  collected  before  use 
of  the  pool  by  bathers.  The  second  sample 
should  be  collected  from  the  pool  after  use, 
the  same  precaution  being  made  for  collec- 
tion of  the  second  sample  as  observed  in 
collecting  sample  for  periodic  test. 

Sanitary  Standard 

For  the  above,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
total  number  of  bacteria  developing  on 
standard  agar  plates  incubated  at  24  hours 
at  37°C  should  not  exceed  1,000  per  cc. 
Not  more  than  one  out  of  five  lo-cc.  por- 
tions of  any  sample  examined  should  show 
the  presence  of  organisms  of  the  b.  coli 
group,  when  tested  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedure recommended  in  reprint  No.  232  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
reports.  The  methods  and  media  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  latest  approved 
standard  methods  of  water  analysis  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 


On  the  Calendar  of  Conventions 


October  10-15. — St.  Louis,  Mo. 

American  Society  for  Municipal  Improvements. 
Annual    convention.      Secretary,    Charles    Carroll 
Brown,   404   Lincoln  Avenue,   Valparaiso,   Ind. 
October  11-13. — St.  Louis,  Mo. 

American    Child  .Hygiene   Association.      Annual 
meeting.     Executive   Secretary,   Miss  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,   1211   Cathedral   Street,   Baltimore,   Md. 
October  13-14. — Boston,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  Chamber  of   Commerce.     Annual 
meeting.     Secretary,  Edward  G.   Stacy,   6  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,   Mass. 
October  13-15. — Amherst,  Mass. 

American    Civic    Association.     Annual    conven- 
tion.     Secretary,     E.    E.     Marshall,    Union    Trust 
Building,    Washington,   D.   C. 
October   14-19. — Columbus,   Ohio. 

American  Prison  Association.     Annual  congress. 
General    Secretary,    Joseph    P.    Byers,    Frankfort, 
Ky. 
October    16-19. — Springfield,    Mass. 

American  Country  Life  Association.  Annual 
conference.  President,  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield, 
Amherst,    Mass. 


October  19-22. — New  Orleans,  La. 

International  Association  of  Municipal  Elec- 
tricians. Annual  convention.  Secretary,  Clarence 
R.  George,  Houston,  Tex. 

October  25-27. — Chicago,  III. 

_  National  Association  of  Commercial  Organiza- 
tion Secretaries.  Annual  convention.  Secretary, 
F.  D.  E.  Babcock,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

November  8-12. — Chico,  Calif. 

League  of  California  Municipalities.  Annual 
convention.  Executive  Secretary,  W.  J.  Locke, 
Pacific   Building,    San   Francisco,   Calif. 

November   15-17. — Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

City  Managers'  Association.  Annual  conven- 
tion. Executive  Secretary,  Harrison  G.  Otis,  1812 
Tribune  Building,  New  York  City. 

November  16-18. — Los  Angeles,  Calip. 

Fire  Marshals'  Association  of  North  America. 
Annual  convention.  Secretary,  George  H.  Nettie- 
ton,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Fire  House  Paved  with  Repressed  Brick, 
Using  Asphalt  Filler 


By  Allen  D.  Dimmick 


ONE  of  the  ramifications  of  street  pav- 
ing presenting  certain  problems  cf 
its  own  is  the  selection  and  construc- 
tion of  suitable  pavement  for  such  buildings 
as  fire  stations.  Although  they  are  not  sub- 
jected to  what  nowadays  is  considered 
heavy  traffic,  or  to  the  same  extremes  of 
climatic  temperature  as  outside  street  pave- 
ments, fire  station  pavements  have  to  sup- 


a  five-ton  tandem  steam  roller. 

Texaco  asphalt  filler  was  then  poured 
from  pouring  cans,  care  being  taken  to  fill 
all  joints  and  interstices.  After  this  a 
light,  dry  sand  dressing  was  immediately 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  pavement  and 
soon  after  the  surplus  sand  was  removed. 

The  illustration,  photographed  in  May, 
1920,   shows  the  condition  of  the  fire  sta- 


FLOOR  or  riRE  HOUSE  IN  GALESBURG,  ILL.,  PAVED  WITH  BRICK,   USING  A  BITUMINOUS 

FILLER 


port  heavy  and  concentrated  standing  loads 
and  must  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  scrupu- 
lous repair  and  cleanliness. 

The  Central  Fire  Station  of  Galesburg, 
111.,  was  paved  by  J.  B.  McAuley,  con- 
tractor, of  Galesburg,  111.,  in  November, 
1913,  as  described  below: 

On  a  five-inch  concrete  base,  very  care- 
fully surfaced,  was  placed  a  ij^-inch  sand 
cushion,  which  was  moistened  and  rolled 
with  a  hand  roller.  Repressed  blocks  were 
laid  carefully  on  edge  in  straight  rows, 
face   edge   up,   and  then  well   rolled   with 


tion  floor  after  nearly  seven  years'  service. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  interstices  of  the 
brick  are  still  filled  flush  with  the  asphalt, 
which  has  prevented  any  chipping  or  spall- 
ing  of  the  brick  and  kept  the  whole  floor 
waterproof  and  sanitary.  This  fact,  as 
well  as  the  skill  and  care  exercised  in  the 
construction,  is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
satisfaction  rendered  by  the  floor.  The 
elastic  filler  in  the  brick  has  resulted  also 
in  singularly  little  noise  or  vibration  being 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  heavy  fire 
trucks. 


FIRE  PROTECTION  IS  PURCHASABLE. 

IT  REQUIRES  ONLY  TRAINED  MEN, 

DEPENDABLE   EQUIPMENT  AND 

ADEQUATE  PUBLIC  SUPPORT. 
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Size    and    Weight   Restrictions  in  State 

Motor  Vehicle  Laws  in  Effect 

July   1,  1920 


Sise  Restrictions 


Wciffht  Restrietiont 


Restriction   In 

Number  of 

Trailers 


Special  Permits 


NOTE:  In  the  followinsr  tabulations  crosses  (X)  Indicate  that  there  are  no  state  laws  dealing  with  the  subject.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  counties,  towns  and  other  political  subdivisions  of  the  state  concerned  are  also  without  restrictions  upon  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  motor  vehicles  which  may  operate  upon  the  highways  within  their  jurisdictions.  In  many  cases  the  charters  of  such  political  subdivisions 
or  general  state  laws  grant  local  governing  bodies  the  power  to  enact  ordinances  of  such  a  character.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  local  ordi- 
nances contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  state  laws  are  forbidden  or  are  unenforceable. 

In  the  weight  restrictions  column  the  per  inch  width  of  tire  limits  fixed  by  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky  and  Vermont  are  baaed 
apon  the  measurement  of  the  contact  of  the  tire  with  the  road:  In  the  case  of  Ohio  and  Virginia  the  distance  between  the  flanges  of  the  rim  ia 
the  basis  of  measurement:  in  the  other  instances  no  vpecific  basis  other  than  "per  inch  of  tire  width"  is  prescribed. 


Alabama 
Arizona  . . 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado   . . . 
Connecticut 


Outside  width  of  tread  112 
in.;  outside  width  of  bed 
of   vehicle   and   load   102 


30,000  lbs.  gross  weight  for  vehicle 
equipped  with  4  wheels;  40,000  lbs.  for 
one  equipped  with  6  wheels  having  its 
8  axles  at  least  96  in.  apart.  On  other 
than  metal  tires  weight  must  be  dis- 
tributed not  more  than  800  lbs.  per  inch 
of  tire  width;  on  meUt  600  lbs. 

State  Department  of  Engineering  may 
reduce  these  limits  in  case  of  bridges, 
viaducts,  etc. 


.Two. 


On  application  In  writing  State  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering  may  grant  per- 
mits to  operate  heavier  or  wider  loads, 
or  more  than  2  trailers  or  increase  the 
permissable  weights  per  inch  of  tire 
width. 


Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho  . . 
Illinois 


Width  of  vehicle  limited  to 
96  in.:  height  to  146  in. 


25,000  lbs.  gross  weight  distributed  not 
more  than  700  lbs.  per  inch  of  tire 
width  for  non-metal  tires;  metal  tires 
600  lbs. 

State  Highway.  Commissioner  may  restrict 
use  of  commercial  motor  vehicles  of 
over  four  tons  capacity  on  trunk  lines 
or  State  aid  highways. 

26.000  lbs.  srross  weight  distributed  not 
more  than  700  lbs.  per  inch  of  tire 
width.  Gross  load  of  metal-tired 
trailers  limited  to  6,000  lbs. 


On- application  in  writing  SUte  Highway 
Commissioner  or  other  authority  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  repair  or  maintenance 
of  any  highway  or  bridge  may  grant 
permits,  allowing  operation  of  vehicles 
of   more   than   restricted   weight. 


State  Highway  Department  may  Issue 
special  permit  to  operate  vehicle  ex- 
ceeding weight  limits. 


Indiana 
Iowa    . . 


Kansas    . . 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 
Maine   ... 


Width  of  vehicle  and  Its 
load  limited  to  96 
Combination  of  vehicle 
and  trailers  shall  not  ex- 
ceed  66  ft. 

X 


16,000  lbs.  gross  weight  limit  for  one 
axle  distributed  not  more  than  800  lbs, 
per  inch  width  of  tire. 


Hitrhway  officials  may  grant  permission 
for  operation  of  vehicles  heavier  than 
restricted  weight  or  for  trailer  trains 
longer  than  66  feet. 


Width  of  vehicle  and  load 
limited  to  96  in. 


20,000    lbs.    capacity 

28,000  lbs.  gross  weight  for  vehicle  and 
load:  8.00C  lbs.  for  any  one  wheel  dis- 
tributed not  more  than  800  lbs.  per 
inch  width  of  tire  on  hard  surfaced 
highways  and  400  lbs.  for  earth,  gravel 
or  similar  surfaces. 


30,000  lbs  gross  weight  distributed  not 
more  than  800  lbs.  per  inch  width  of 
tire  for  non-metal  tires ;  600  lbs.  for 
metal  tires. 


Massachusetts 


Minnesota  . 
Mississippi 
Missouri   .  . . 


Width  of  vehicle  90  In... 


Outside  width  96  In.;  over- 
all length  of  single  vehicle 
18  ft. :  over-all  length  of 
combination  of  vehicles  66 
ft. 
Gauge  of  motor  trucks  an 
trailers  limited  to  76  in 
messured  from  center  o 
tire  to  center  of  tire 
Over-all  width  96  in. 
over-all  height  12  ft.  6 
in.  Aggregate  length  of 
combination  of  vehicle  60 
ft. 


18.000  lbs.  distributed  not  more  than  800 
lbs.  per  Inch  width  of  tire. 


20,000  lbs.  gross  weight  distributed  not 
more  than  660  lbs.  per  inch  width  of 
tire.  Vehicles  with  rated  carrying  ca 
pacity  of  more  than  10,000  lbs.  not 
registrable. 

28,000  lbs  gross  weight  distributed  not 
more  than  800  lbs.  per  Inch  width  of 
tire. 


700  lbs.  maximum  load  far  tire  2 
wide  up  "to  3.200  lbs.  for  7  jn. 
on  wheel  of  82  In.  in  diameter.  These 
maximums  are  greater  for  wheels 
larger  diameter,  those  for  44  In.  wheels 
being   one  and  six-tenths  larger. 


Highway  officials  may  permit  operation 
oi  vehicles  heavier  than  restricted 
weights  over  highways  under  their 
control. 

Highway  officials  may  grant  permission 
to  operate  vehicles  heavier  than  re- 
stricted weights  on  highways  subject 
to  their  control. 


Highway  officials  ms 
to  operate  heavier 
the  highways  unde 


on 


/    grant    permt: 
r  bigger  units  ovt 
their  jurisdictions 
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Sixe  Bestrictlon* 


Weiffht  Restrictions 


Restriction    In 

Number  of 

Trailers 


Special  Permits 


Montana  ....«*. 

Nebraska    

Nevada  

New    Raapshir*. 
New  ttntr   .••  ■ 


Length  26   ft.  6   in.:  width 30.000  lbs.  gross  weisht  distributed  not 

92  In.;  beisht  12  (t.  6  in.!     more  than  800  lbs.  per  inch  width  of 

tire 

X [Rtm   or  tire  mast  be   S   inches   or  more 

wide  if  intended  carryioff  capacity  ex- 
I      ceeds   2.000   lbs. 
dth  96  in.:  heizht25,00a   lbs.   eross   weight   distributed   sot 


..X.. 
.One. 


No.  Carolina 
No.  DakoU  . 
Ohio    


Over-all 

12   ft.   6   In.      (OoUide  of 
cities.) 


Oklahoma 
Oregon    . . , 


more  than  800   lbs.  per  inch  width  of 
tire.      (Outside   of   cities.) 
11,000    lbs.    capaeitr 


Tires  of  rubber  or  other  similar  sub- 
stances 800  lbs.  per  inch  of  width  or 
all  tire<:  tires  of  iron  or  steel  500  lbs. 
per  inch  up  to  and  including  12  inches 
of  total  width;  800  lbs.  per  inch  over 
12  Inches. 


Bighwajr  officials  may  issue  permits  for 
operation  of  restricted  vehicles  over 
highways  under   their  jurisdiction. 


.'Width  over-all  90  In.:  over- 
I      all  length  S36  in. 


Rhode  Island  ...| X. 


So.  Carolina X 


So.  DakoU 
Tennessee  . 
Texas    .... 


10,000  lbs.  carrying  capacity  600  lbs.  per 

inch   width    of   tire. 
26.000   lbs.  gross  weight  distributed  not 

more  than   19,S00   Iba.  on  one  axle  nor 

more    than    800    lbs.    per    inch   of    tire 

width. 
Without   special  permit  gross  weight  of 

trailer  limited  to  4.000  lbs. 


..X.. 
.One. 


,8,000  Um.  capacity. 


State  Highway  Commissioner  may  issue 
perm't  for  operation  of  restricted 
vehicles  or  more  than  one  trailer. 

State  Board  of  Public  Roads  may  issue 
permits  for  trailers  with  gross  weight 
of  more  than  4,000  lbs. 

Highway  authortties  may  grant  permit  for 
operatio.:   of   heavier   vehicle. 


Width  of  body  84  in. 


Utah    ... 
Vermont 


Width  96  in.:  height  IZ  ft. 


Virginia    , , , 
Washington 


over-all      ••      tn. 


6,000    lbs.    gross    weight    per    wheel    di 
tributed    not    more    than    BOO    lbs.    per 
inch   width  of  tire. 

20,000    lbs.   gross   weight 


12,600  lbs.  in  towns  or  incorporated  vil- 
lages, other  places  10,000  lbs.  gross 
Wright  distributed  not  more  than  600 
lbs.  per  inch  of  tire  width. 

24,000  lbs.  gross  weight  distributed  not 
more  than  700  lbs.  per  inch  of  tire 
width  for  solid  tired   vehicles. 

lO.OuO  lbs,  for  load  outside  of  cities  of 
flist  or  second  class, 

80,000  lbs.  gross  weight  distributed  not 
more  than  600  lbs.  per  inch  of  tire 
width. 

24,000  lbs.  gross  weight  distributed  not 
more  than  18,000  lbs,  per  axle  nor 
more  than  800  lbs,  per  inch  of  tire 
width. 


Local  authorities  may  issue  permits  to 
operate  restricted  vehicles  over  high- 
ways subject  to  their  control. 


Cities  of  first  ahd  second  class  may  by 
ordinance  permit  more  than  10,000  lbs. 
for  load   within  their  borders. 

Highway  officials  may  issue  permit  for 
operation  of  wider  or  heavier  vehicles 
over  highways  subject  to  their  control. 

In  cities  of  first  class  officials  may  issue 
permits  for  oper.ition  of  trailer  trains 
not  exceeding  100  feet  In  length. 


12,000  lbs.  gross  weight  on  bridges  with 
wooden  floors:  80,000  on  any  other 
bridges. 


.  Engineer  Commissioner  may  issue  writ- 
j  ten  permits  for  operation  of  heavier 
I     vehicles  over  bridges. 


Restrictions  Advocated  by  Proposed  Uniform  Vehicle  Law 

Size 

Weight 

Number    of 
Trailers 

Special   P^mita 

Width  over-all  96   In.:  height    12  ft.  S   In.: 
length  30  ft.  for  single  vehicle:  86  ft.  tor 
combination  of  vehicles.                    -    . 

28.000    lbs.   gross    weight  distributed   not 
more  than   22,400  lbs.  on  one  axle  nor 
more  than  800  lbs.  per  inch  of  tire  width 
measoreJ  between  the  flangea  of  the  rim. 

X 

Officials  may  issue  permits  for  operation 
of    restricted    vehicles    over    highwaya 
under  th<'ir  control. 

Data  courtesy  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 


The  foregoing  restrictions  are  liberal 
enough  to  permit  a  state  to  take  advantage 
of  the  economies  which  come  from  the  use 
of  the  larger  commercial  motor  vehicles ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  low  enough  and 
of  such  a  character  that  vehicular  travel  on 
the  highways  is  amply  safeguarded  and 
highway  foundations  and  surfaces  fully 
protected  from  destruction.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  weight  restric- 
tions where  a  gross  weight  of  28,000 
pounds  distributed  not  more  than  800 
pounds  per  inch  of  tire  width  is  advocated. 

A  special  committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  American  Association 


of  State  Highway  Officials,  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce,  American 
Automobile  Association,,  and  Highway  In- 
dustries Association  drafted  the  proposed 
Uniform  Vehicle  Law,  in  which  these  pro- 
visions, among  others,  are  recommended 
for  uniform  adoption  by  all  of  the  states. 
The  committee's  experience  and  ability  in 
matters  of  this  sort  and  the  long  and  pains- 
taking efforts  which  they  gave  to  the  size 
and  weight  restriction  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject should  make  their  advice  of  particular 
value  to  the  state  lawmakers,  who  in  the 
future  may  consider  laws  along  these 
lines. 
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Who  Should  Pay  for  Pavement  Between 
Street  Railway  Tracks? 


By  William  P.  Capes 

Director,  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information 


AS  a  result  of  a  nation-wide  agitation 
by  street  railway  companies  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  public  service 
commissions  and  other  similar  regulatory 
bodies  in  a  number  of  states  have  recom- 
mended that  state  laws  and  local  franchises 
requiring  traction  companies  to  construct 
and  maintain  pavements  between  and  a 
certain  distance  on  either  side  of  their 
tracks,  should  be  changed  so  as  to  relieve 
the  corporation  of  this  expense.  Among 
the  state  bodies  making  such  a  recommenda- 
tion was  the  Public  Service  Commission 
for  the  Second  District  of  New  York.  In 
its  last  report  to  the  Legislature  it  said : 

"The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  directed 
to  those  provisions  of  section  178  of  the  Rail- 
road Law  which  require  street  surface  rail- 
roads to  have  and  to  keep  in  permanent  repair 
that  portion  of  any  street,  avenue  or  public 
place  between  its  tracks,  the  rails  of  its  tracks 
and  2  feet  in  width  outside  of  its  tracks.  In 
nearly  all  cities  it  has  been  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  fares  on  street  railroads,  so 
that  the  S-cent  fare  formerly  in  common  use 
has  been  largely  superseded  by  higher  rates. 

"The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  return  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  5-cent  fare.  Increased  fares  tend  to  de- 
crease the  volume  of  travel,  and  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  in  such  case  the  passengers  who  dis- 
continue the  use  of  street  car  facilities  must 
in  large  part  comprise  that  element  of  the  com- 
munity which  most  feels  the  deprivation.  The 
requirement  of  street  paving  and  repair  in  the 
statute  referred  to  constitutes  a  very  heavy 
financial  burden  on  the  urban  line,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  recouped  out  of  earnings.  We 
beg  to  point  out  that  the  conditions  which  gave 
rise  to  this  statutory  requirement  have,  at 
least  in  the  larger  communities,  for  the  most 
part  passed  away.  At  the  time  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  burden  there  was  little  track  sup- 
port or  pavement.  With  the  cobble  or  sand- 
stone pavements  of  that  day,  laid  on  sand, 
there  was  a  strong  tendency  for  those  in 
charge  of  horses  and  vehicles  to  make  use  of 
the  track  as  the  smoothest  part  of  the  road- 
way. The  result  was  the  rapid  disintegration 
of  that  part  of  the  pavement  contiguous  to  the 
rails,  for  which,  naturally,  the  railroad  com- 
pany was  held  responsible.  It  will  be  recalled 
also  that  at  that  period  street  cars  were  uni- 
versally drawn  by  horses,  and  the  use  of  the 
pavements  between  the  tracks  by  such  horses 
was  very  great,  and  contributed  in  large  degree 


to  the  wearing  out  of  the  pavements.  With 
the  present-day  heavy  construction  of  both 
railroad  and  pavement,  supported  by  concrete, 
and  the  substitution  of  motors  for  horse-drawn 
vehicles,  these  conditions  have  largely  ceased 
to  exist.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  Legis- 
lature could  with  justice  require  the  modifica- 
tion of  this  requirement." 

This  summarizes  the  arguments  that  have 
been  presented  by  the  traction  corporations 
in  support  of  their  contentions  that  they 
should  be  relieved  of  this  item  of  expense. 

As  an  aid  to  the  cities  where  efforts  may 
be  made  to  transfer  the  burden  of  paving 
expenses  from  the  traction  corporations  to 
the  cities  or  abutting  property  owners,  the 
New  York  State  Bureau  of  Municipal  In- 
formation has  prepared  a  summary  of  the 
arguments  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
the  briefs  submitted  by  the  New  York  State 
cities. 

The  standard  type  of  railroad  construction 
in  streets  consists  of  laying  wooden  ties 
every  24  inches  apart  in  its  subgrades.  Its 
ties  are  6  inches  in  width,  8  inches  in 
breadth  and  8  feet  in  length.  On  the  ties 
are  placed  rails  which  are  4  feet  8>4  inches 
apart.  These  rails  are  held  together  every 
i6y2  feet  of  track  with  splice  bars  belted  to 
the  rails,  and  overlapping  the  splice  bar  is 
a  bonding  wire  transmitting  current  to  the 
rails. 

The  ties  project  20  inches  outside  of  the 
rail,  and  the  bonding  and  splicing  bar  more 
than  6  inches  in  many  cases.  In  a  street 
where  double  tracks  are  maintained,  the 
space  between  the  double  tracks,  usually 
called  the  "dummy  track,"  is  56  inches,  and 
with  the  tie  spacing  and  tie  extension  as 
mentioned  above,  40  inches  of  this  space 
is  occupied  by  railway  ties. 

Heavy  urban  cars,  and  not  the  ordinary 
travel,  are  responsible  for  constant  repair 
to  pavements. 

The  weight  of  the  modern  electric  car  is 
from  6  to  10  times  the  weight  of  the  horse- 
car  formerly  used.  This  weight  produces 
a  correspondingly  increased  vibration.  As 
the  wheels  of  the  cars  become  flattened  or 
otherwise  defective,  the  vibration  is  tre- 
mendously increased.    Vibration  necessarily 
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tends  to  disintegrate  the  material  of  which 
the  pavement  is  constructed,  and  the  greater 
the  vibration  the  greater  will  be  the  disin- 
tegration. In  addition,  the  railroad  com- 
panies insist  on  running  cars  over  tracks 
while  the  pavement  is  still  under  construc- 
tion, so  that  a  complete  bonding  of  the  ma- 
terials is  seldom  obtained.  This  causes  a 
weak  point  in  the  pavement,  not  only  along 
the  rails,  but  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
ties  (usually  6  feet  8  inches).  In  cities 
where  the  combined  load  of  car  and  pas- 
senger is  approximately  25  tons,  it  is  self- 
evident  what  happens  to  that  portion  of  the 
pavement  over  the  ties  and  ballast  of  the 
railroad  company.  The  injury  to  the  pave- 
ment from  vibration  is  infinitely  more  de- 
structive than  any  surface  wear  that  could 
be  produced  by  the  travel  of  horses. 

The  old  cobblestone  and  sandstone  pave- 
ments used  when  horse-cars  were  operated, 
were  porous,  and  the  penetration  of  water 
into  the  subgrade  was  unimportant.  The 
modern  hard-surface  pavement  is  of  rigid 
construction,  and  requires  for  its  preserva- 
tion that  the  surface  be  impervious  to  water. 
No  pavement  can  be  laid  as  securely  with 
two  rails  spaced  at  intervals  at  the  center 
of  the  street  with  the  same  length  of  life 
as  on  a  street  which  is  free  from  rails. 
The  contour  of  the  street  must  be  altered 
to  provide  for  drainage  along  and  adjacent 
to  the  rails,  and  the  inability  of  any  road- 
bed construction  to  withstand  the  seepage  of 
water  into  it  by  creeping  along  the  rails  is 
well  known.  Water  is  the  enemy  of  pave- 
ment, and  the  rails  provide  a  means  for  the 
water  to  enter  underneath  the  pavement, 
undermining  it  and  causing  it  to  heave  or 
rot,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  pav- 
ing material.  The  same  degree  of  drain- 
age cannot  be  provided  on  streets  on  which 
car  tracks  are  operated  as  can  be  afforded 
on  streets  which  have  no  car  tracks.  The 
rail  affords  the  first  opportunity  for  the 
water  to  enter  the  subgrade.  It  forms  the 
first  point  of  weakness  in  the  pavement.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  point  at  which  the  pave- 
ment first  shows  signs  of  decay.  On  Castle 
Street  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  upheavals  from 
this  cause  have  occurred  during  the  present 
spring  between  the  tracks  and  for  a  dis- 
tance of  15  feet  outside  of  them.  The 
weight  of  traflfic  over  the  pavement  in  this 
upheaved  condition  results  in  a  most  de- 
structive collapse  or  breaking  up  of  the 
pavement. 


It  is  impossible  to  maintain  any  modern 
satisfactory  pavement  adjacent  to  any  car 
track  construction  unless  such  track  con- 
struction is  made  rigid.  The  incentive  to 
make  such  rigid  construction  now  rests  with 
the  traction  company,  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
pavement  maintenance.  With  such  incen- 
tive for  the  more  expensive  track  construc- 
tion removed,  the  company  would  naturally 
resort  to  a  cheaper  track  construction,  re- 
sulting in  an  increased  cost  of  pavement 
maintenance,  or  would  make  such  pave- 
ment most  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The 
enforcement  of  pavement  maintenance  un- 
der the  present  law  works  practically  to 
compel  proper  track  construction  and  main- 
tenance. No  relief  from  present  obligations 
can  be  reasonably  considered,  except  in  con- 
junction with  thorough  control  of  track 
construction  and  maintenance  by  the  muni- 
cipalities, without  soon  creating  an  impos- 
sible condition  of  street  pavement  main- 
tenance. 

In  case  a  company  is  to  construct  a  track 
in  a  street  already  paved,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  tear  up  at  least  9  feet  of  pavement 
in  order  to  lay  the  tracks.  This  pavement 
has  already  been  paid  for  once,  and  it  may 
be  relaid  after  the  tracks  have  been  placed, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  apparently  on  the 
surface  as  good  as  new,  but  there  is  a  longi- 
tudinal crack  in  the  base  which  eventually 
works  toward  the  surface  under  the  stress 
of  constant  vibration.  This  in  a  short  time 
would  mean  constant  repair. 

In  the  case  of  replacing  of  ties,  etc.,  by 
the  railroad  company,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
up  and  replace  a  strip  of  pavement  approxi- 
mately 9  feet  wide.  This  is  a  charge  which 
in  all  fairness  should  be  paid  by  the  railway 
company.  Long  before  the  expiration  of 
the  life  of  the  road-bed  the  railway  com- 
pany is  compelled  to  disturb  the  pavements 
to  shin  joints,  renew  bonds,  replace  broken 
rails  and  retighten  joints,  and  in  perform- 
ing this  service  it  is  necessary  to  disturb  20 
inches  of  pavement  in  order  to  make  work- 
ing room  for  men  and  their  tools.  It  is 
found  necessary  to  renew  ties,  even  though 
they  be  embedded  in  concrete  before  the 
pavement  has  served  its  life. 

The  constant  tearing  up  of  the  pavement 
to  repair  car  tracks  is  very  detrimental  to 
the  condition  of  a  street.  A  pavement 
which  has  been  torn  up  cannot  be  restored 
to  as  good  condition  as  before,  consequently 
the  location  of  railway  tracks  in  a  street 
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TRACTORS 


Snow  Removal,   Hauling,  City 
Grading  and  Road  Making 


Every  winter  the  question  of  snow 
removal  is  of  vital  importance  to  city- 
officials,  park  commissioners,  and  in- 
dustrial plants.  The  solution  to  the 
whole  problem  is  in  getting  to  work 
when  the  snow  storm  commences, 
and  being  able  to  clear  the  snow  fast- 
er than  it  falls  or  drifts. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  is  the 
one  successful  power  method  for  re- 
moving snow  from  city  streets  and 
country  highways.  It  meets  every 
need  for  a  highly  effective  machine 
capable  of  bucking  snow^  drifts,  ice, 
sleet,  working  fast  and  at  a  minimum 
cost. 

The  "Caterpillar"  is  powerful,  fast 
and  active.  It  w^orks  in  crowded  city 
streets,  does  not  damage  the  finest 


road  surface;  instantly  turns  within 
its  own  length.  Built  to  military 
standards  it  operates  day  and  night 
if  necessary,  no  matter  how  low  the 
temper  at  ure. 

Holt  engineers  have  developed  high- 
ly effective  types  of  snow  plows  thus 
providing  a  complete  "Caterpillar" 
snow  removal  outfit. 

Investigate  the  "Caterpillar"  at 
this  time  in  preparedness  against 
snow  blockades  during  the  winter 
months.  Holt  engineers  are  equipped 
to  give  thorough  cooperation  in  all 
municipal  snow  removal  and  road 
building  problems. 

Our  booklet  "Caterpillar"  Per- 
formance will  be  sent  uponjrequest. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Incorporated 

Peoria,  111. — Stockton,  Cal. — Spokane,  Wash, 
50  Church  St.,  New  York 
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necessarily  tends  to  destroy  the  life  of  the 
whole  pavement. 

General  street  railroad  engineering  has 
established  the  fact  that  repairs  to  paving 
in  the  railroad  area  consume  17  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  of 
way,  so  a  reduction  of  7/9  of  this  obliga- 
tion would  not  help  the  railroad  company 
more  than  the  additional  cent  charged  in 
a  6-cent  fare. 

The  life  of  the  road-bed  of  a  railroad 
company  is  about  12  years,  and  the  life  of 
a  durably  constructed  pavement  is  over  20 
years. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  engineers 
that  no  matter  how  well  a  pavement  is 
constructed,  it  will  heave  along  rail  lines  and 
does  not  settle  back  in  the  spring  as  it 
should.  Each  year  increases  the  degree  of 
this  trouble.  This  cannot  be  attributed  to 
vehicular  traffic,  for  in  these  days  the  ma- 
jority of  vehicles  are  motor-driven,  which 
usually  means  rubber  tires,  and  it  is  the 
practice  of  most  good  drivers  to  keep  as 
far  from  the  rails  as  possible,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  protection  of  tires. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  street  railroad 
companies  use  quantities  of  salt  around 
switches  in  the  winter  time,  and  this  has  a 
very  serious  effect  on  pavement. 

The  life  of  a  pavement  on  any  street  in 
which  street  cars  are  located  is  reduced  50 
per  cent.  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  I 
refer  to  Genesee  Street  in  Geneva.  There 
are  no  cracks  from  Castle  Street  to  Lewis 
Street,  and  the  pavement  on  this  part  of 
the  street  is  in  excellent  condition,  while  the 
pavement  on  the  rest  of  the  street,  in  which 
tracks  are  located,  is  now  in  such  condi- 
tion that  immediate  repavement  is  necessary, 
although  both  parts  of  the  street  were  paved 
at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  kind 
of  pavement. 

Defective  rails  cannot  be  properly  re- 
moved and  replaced  in  a  i-foot  area,  particu- 
larly on  curves. 

Cities  should  not  be  required  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  greater  excavation  and  heavier 
construction  required  under  tracks,  which 
are  necessary  purely  for  the  support  of  a 
company's  cars. 

The  presence  of  street  railway  tracks  in 
a  street  necessitates  a  special  and  more  ex- 
pensive construction  of  pavement.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  the  concrete  foundation 
8  to  10  inches  in  depth  between  the  tracks 
and  at  the  side  of  the  tracks,  instead  of  5 


inches  in  depth,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
street.  This  special  construction  has  to  be 
carried  the  full  width  of  the  ties  (8  feet) 
and  6  inches  beyond  on  each  side,  making 
a  total  width  of  9  feet  for  a  single  track. 
As  the  railway  companies  now  use  T  rails 
instead  of  flange  rails,  this  necessitates  the 
use  of  a  special  type  of  brick  on  the  in- 
side of  the  rails,  which  is  more  expensive 
than  the  regular  paving  brick.  The  fitting 
of  these  bricks  to  the  rails  also  involves 
additional  expense  in  laying  the  pavements. 

The  presence  of  railway  tracks  requires 
an  increased  width  of  the  pavement.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  permit  traffic  on 
both  sides  of  a  car.  Our  residence  streets 
are  ordinarily  paved  24  feet  in  width,  but 
in  a  street  in  which  a  single  railway  track 
is  located  we  consider  that  a  pavement  of 
36  feet  in  width  is  necessary.  Under  the 
present  law  the  railway  company  does  not 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  this  additional  width. 
It  would  be  most  unjust  to  throw  a  greater 
share  of  the  cost  on  the  property  owners 
when  the  necessity  for  the  additional  width 
results  entirely  from  the  use  of  the  street  by 
the  railway  company. 

In  repairing  or  connecting  water  or  sewer 
mains,  it  is  often  necessary  to  excavate  un- 
der the  tracks  while  cars  are  in  operation, 
at  a  considerable  additional  expense  over 
what  such  work  would  cost  in  streets  where 
there  is  no  street  car  traffic.  Property 
owners,  likewise,  in  laying  sewer  or  water 
laterals  are  burdened  with  similar  extra 
expense. 

The  usual  method  of  proceeding  with 
paving  work  is  by  incurring  a  funded  debt 
on  the  part  of  the  city  for  its  portion  of 
the  expense,  and  if  the  road-bed  of  the  rail- 
road company,  which  has  a  life  of  only 
about  12  years,  is  to  enter  into  the  issuance 
of  bonds  by  the  municipality,  which  usually 
extend  over  a  period  of  20  years,  it  will 
demand  of  the  railroad  company  such  a 
type  of  construction  as  will  clearly  outlive 
the  issuance  of  bonds.  Our  experience  with 
the  methods  of  track  construction  used  by 
street  railway  companies  in  paved  streets 
is  that  they  are  of  inferior  character  and 
have  subjected  the  city  to  an  expense  which 
would  not  have  been  encouraged  had  no 
tracks  existed  on  paved  streets. 

In  cities  where  large  snowfalls  must  be 
anticipated,  the  operation  of  snow-plows  and 
snow-sweepers  tends  to  break  down  the 
pavement  between  the  rails.    We  maintain 
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Champion  Snow  Plow  attached  to  a  Sauer  Trucl^.      Used  by  the  Lily  oj  Brooiilyn,  l\ew  Vorli. 

Quick  and  easy  snow  removal 


BRANCH    OFFICES 

B»ston,  Mass. 
Nei»  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Pitbburgh,  Pa. 
Chicago,  III. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Kansas  Cii^,  Mo. 
Fort   IVa^ne,  Ind, 
Denver,   Colo. 
Billings,  Monl. 
Boise,  Idaho. 


There  are  no  traffic  tie-ups  or  periods  of  suspended  business 
through  snow  falls,  in  the  town,  city  or  state,  adequately  equipped 
with  Champion  Snow  Plows. 

Easily  and  quickly  attached  to  any  standard  motor  truck. 
Champion  Snow  Plows  offer  a  modern,  economical  and  never- 
failing  method  of  snow  removal  under  all  conditions.  When  not  in 
use  they  can  be  removed  from  the  trucks  which  are  then  available 
for  other  uses. 

Write  or  wire  for  Bulletin  K.  D.  T.  containing  detailed  in- 
formation and  interesting  photographs. 


Tt 


General  Sales  Offices: 
836  Bulletin  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

%GaOD  ROADS 

Machinery  Canine. 

"Everything  for  the  Roadmaker** 
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that  the  city  should  not  be  asked  to  correct 
conditions  due  to  the  operation  of  plows,  etc. 

It  is  fallacious  to  believe  that  the  condi- 
tions existing  to-day  relative  to  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  trolley  tracks  and  the  oper- 
ation of  trolley  cars  over  them,  are  not  the 
same  as  they  have  always  been.  The  trac- 
tion companies'  false  idea  of  economy  in 
general  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  first 
cost  in  the  ballasting  of  their  tracks.  This, 
in  conjunction  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
weight  of  cars,  has  extended  the  circle  of 
influence  of  destruction  more  than  2  feet 
■outside  the  outside  rail. 

If  the  traction  companies  are  relieved  of 
this  obligation,  the  increased  cost  of  pave- 
ment and  repair  is  thrown  back  on  property 
■owners  by  assessment  for  local  benefits  de- 
rived, or,  if  a  general  improvement,  new 
revenue  has  to  be  obtained  by  an  increase  of 
the  general  tax. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  financing  the 
work,  surely  the  railroads,  and  indirectly 
the  people  who  use  them  and  benefit  there- 
from, should  stand  this  cost,  and  not  the  en- 
tire community.  Not  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  population  have  occasion  to  use  the 
railway,  and  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  ask 
those  who  derive  no  benefit  therefrom  to 
help  pay  the  construction  and  repair  which 
would  be  the  case  if  there  were  a  charge 
■on  the  city. 

The  statute  which  it  is  proposed  to 
amend  is  fair  to  the  railway  company  in 
that  the  area  of  street  pavement  which  it  is 
•now  obliged  to  maintain  is  that  area  within 
which  experience  of  many  years  has  shown 
the  street  pavement  is  particularly  affected 
"by  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  its 
lines. 

The  presence  of  poles  between  the  tracks 
limits  the  surface  area  of  the  street  available 
for  traffic,  and  distributes  over  that  portion 
of  the  street  outside  of  "the  dummy"  more 
traffic  than  would  ordinarily  come  on  it,  so 
that  the  practical  result  is  that  the  railroad 
companies  appropriate  to  their  exclusive 
•use  that  portion  of  the  street  between  the 
tracks  where  the  trolley  poles  have  been 
installed  between  them. 

In  the  borough  of  Manhattan  in  New 
York  City  all  of  the  street  surface  railroad 
companies  are  operated  with  the  under- 
ground electrical  system,  which  requires  the 
installation  of  so-called  "channel"  or  "slot" 
rail  in  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the 
rtwo  rails  of  each  track,  so  that  in  the  center 


of  the  space  between  the  rails,  which,  under 
the  proposed  bill,  the  city  would  be  obliged 
to  repair,  we  have  a  railroad  structure  the 
maintenance  of  which  requires  constant  in- 
terference with  the  pavement  between  the 
rails  and  the  tracks,  and  we  have,  further, 
manhole  boxes,  so-called,  every  few  feet, 
approximately  a  foot  square,  the  metal  cov- 
ers for  which  are  located  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  slot  or  channel  rail  and  rail  of 
the  track.  These  covers  when  placed  oppo- 
site to  each  other  on  either  side  of  the 
channel  rail,  as  they  frequently  are,  occupy 
almost  the  entire  space  between  the  two 
rails  of  the  tracks.  In  the  type  of  construc- 
tion to  which  we  have  referred  it  will  read- 
ily be  seen  that  the  pavement  between  the 
rails  of  the  tracks  is  divided  by  the  rail- 
road structure  into  oblong  strips  or  a  series 
of  small  patches.  These  railroad  structures 
tend  greatly  to  diminish  the  life  of  the  pave- 
ment. The  traffic  in  the  city  of  New  York 
is  very  heavy,  and  when  the  wheels  of  a 
heavily  loaded  vehicle  pass  from  the  metal 
structure  of  the  railroad  companies  onto  the 
pavement,  there  is  a  grinding  or  wearing 
effect  on  the  pavement,  which,  being  softer 
than  the  metal  structure,  is  soon  ground  and 
worked  away.  Ruts,  holes  and  depressions 
first  appear  in  the  pavement  immediately 
adjoining  the  rails  of  the  tracks  and  by  the 
traffic  are  gradually  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  entire  space  between  the  rails 
of  the  tracks  and  several  feet  outside  of  the 
outer  rails  of  the  tracks. 

Nine  feet,  a  dimension  controlled  by  the 
8-foot  railroad  tie,  should  be  definitely 
marked  oflf  by  construction  joints,  and  9  feet 
built  and  maintained  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany. This  places  entire  responsibility  for 
damages  to  subsequent  failure  within  the 
railway  strip,  where  it  belongs. 

If  expense  for  pavement  adjacent  to  rails 
and  2  feet  outside  has  heretofore  been 
deemed  a  legitimate  charge  to  street  rail- 
way companies,  a  change  is  not  considered 
justifiable  now  in  the  light  of  the  usage 
of  the  heavy  cars,  higher  speed  and  more 
frequent  operation. 

A  railway  company  is  constantly  ripping 
pavements  to  repair  its  street  car  tracks.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  company,  were 
it  to  maintain  only  6  inches  in  width  on  each 
side  of  its  rails,  properly  to  repair  its  tracks 
without  disturbing  other  parts  of  the  pave- 
ment, this  necessitating  an  added  expense  to 
be  borne  by  the  city. 
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A  Financial  Service  For  the  Municipality 

"We  are  prepared  to  inform  municipal  officials  regarding 

1.  Present  cost  of  raising  money 

2,  The  most  desirable  method  of  financing 

Om*  municipal  department  handles  state,  county  and  mimicipal  bonds  representing  over  thirty 
states  in  the  union.     Our  experience  and  facilities  are  at  the  disposal  of  any  municipality. 

Correspondence  invited 

A..  B.   I_.eacti   &  Co.,  Inc. 

Inoettment  Seeuritiea 
62  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  Buffalo  Minneapolis  Baltimore  Pittsburg  Clereland 


Clear  Streets  this  Winter  with 


Snow  Remover 


Keep  your  streets  and  sidewalks  clean  of 
snow.  Do  it  at  a  trifle  of  your  present 
cost. 

The  MARTIN  will  clean  more  miles  of 
streets  and  sidewalks  in  a  day  than  gangs 
of  men  with  shovels.     The  job 
will  be  better,  the  work  easier. 

Sold  on  10  days'  trial.    Write  for 
literature. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co. 

Owensboro  Box  100  Kentucky 


Martin  No.  20 
Reversible 
Adjustable 
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BONDING 


Municipal  Finance 

ACCOUNTING 


TAXATION 


A  Well-planned  Municipal  Report 


FINANCIAL  statements  and  reports 
upon  the  administration  of  a  munici- 
pality's affairs  are  usually  noted  for 
their  obscurity.  In  consequence  there  is 
often  a  suspicion  that  public  funds  are  not 
being  efficiently  expended  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

In  making  a  report  to  the  citizens  upon 
the  administration  of  a  city's  affairs  and 
possible  future  development  of  the  com- 
munity, so  that  maximum  benefits  will  be 
received  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  facts  and 
figures  should  be  presented  in  an  attractive 
and  illustrated  form  so  that  they  can  be 
understood  by  every  citizen.  Without  that 
cooperation  the  best  results  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan, 
Canada,  the  government  of  cities  is  con- 
trolled by  a  common  City  Act  which  stipu- 
lates that  a  report  upon  the  administration 
of  the  city's  affairs  must  be  presented  to  the 
ratepayers  at  a  public  meeting  two  weeks 
before  the  annual  election  of  aldermen,  the 
intention  being  to  furnish  the  citizens  with 
information  of  the  city's  affairs  so  that  they 
can  intelligently  vote  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion. 

The  writer  found  that  very  few  attended 
these  meetings  and  the  cause  was  chiefly 
the  fact  that  it  was  very  tedious  to  sit 
and  listen  to  lengthy  reports  containing 
innumerable  statistics  being  read  from  a 
statement. 

The  policy  was  then  adopted  of  illustrat- 
ing the  report  with  graphs,  diagrams  and 
photographs  thrown  upon  a  screen ;  and  in- 
stead of  reading  the  report  it  was  delivered 
in  the  form  of  a  speech  and  each  diagram 
and  graph  fully  explained. 

This  method  resulted  in  making  the  an- 
nual meetings  very  much  more  interesting. 
The  citizens  could  see  from  the  diagrams 
at  a  glance  how  the  city's  tax  levy  was  ap- 
portioned, how  the  expenditure  was  made 
in  relation  to  the  appropriations,  how  the 


taxes  were  being  collected,  how  expendi- 
tures and  revenues  compared  with  previous 
years,  how  the  electric  light  and  power 
load  was  increasing,  how  the  street  railway 
traffic  was  decreasing  or  increasing,  how 
the  city's  future  requirements  and  develop- 
ment should  be  dealt  with. 

Then  last  year,  1919,  a  further  innovation 
was  inaugurated  in  order  to  make  plainer, 
if  possible,  to  every  citizen  the  true  position 
of  the  city's  affairs.  The  writer  put  himself 
in  the  position  of  a  ratepayer  who  wanted 
information  about  the  city  and  asked  him- 
self the  following  twenty  questions  and  the 
report  constituted  the  replies.  The  answer 
to  each  question  was  illustrated  with 
a  graph,  diagram  or  photograph  so  that  the 
information  was  made  as  plain  as  possible. 

SECTION  I.— Current  Revenue  and 
Expenditures 

1.  How  does  the  city  administration  obtain 
its  revenue? 

2.  How  is  the  citizens'  money  expended? 

3.  What  is  the  total  amount  paid  by  the 
city  in  wages  and  how  has  this  amount  varied 
since  1913? 

4.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  tax  levy 
and  how  is  it  distributed? 

5.  How  do  tax  collections  this  year  compare 
with  previous  years,  and  what  amount  is  in 
arrear? 

6.  What  amount  does  the  city  owe  its 
bankers  on  current  account? 

7.  Will  the  city  obtain  title  to  much  prop- 
erty as  a  result  of  tax  sales,  and  what  will  be 
its  policy  in  regard  to  same? 

8.  How  are  the  city's  services  administered 
and  with  what  results? 

SECTION  II.— Capital  Revenue  and 
Expenditures 

9.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  city's  debt; 
how  has  it  been  incurred ;  and  what  are  its 
limits? 

10.  When  must  the  city's  debt  be  paid  off? 

11.  What  provision  is  being  made  to  pay  oflf 
the  debt? 

12.  What  investments  have  been  made  with 
the  sinking  fund,  and  with  what  results? 

13.  What  effect  has  the  city's  debt  upon  the 
annual  tax  levy? 
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FOR  COLD  PATCHING 


Road  repairs  now  save  money  next  spring — 


If  your  roads  are  scarred  from  summer 
traffic,  prompt  patching  with  "Tarvia-KP"  . 
will  save  expensive  repair  work  in  the  spring 
of  next  year. 

The  fall  and  early  winter  is  the  time  to 
make  economical  repairs  that  will  put  your 
roads  in  prime  condition  during  the  winter. 

Tarvia-KP"  used  now,  and  whenever 
your  roads  are  free  from  snow,  will  make 
small  patches  answer  where  larger  ones 
would  be  required  next  spring.   And  the  time 


you  save  can  well  be  used  next  spring  in  the 
work  of  road  surfacing  and  new  construction. 

"Tarvia-KP"  is  unequalled  as  a  quick, 
dependable,  ever-available  patching  material 
for  every  type  of  road.  It  requires  no  heating, 
is  extremely  easy  to  handle  and  will  stand  up 
under  the  heaviest  traffic.  Freezing  does 
not  injure  it. 

Address  our  nearest  office,  outlining  your  road 
problems  and  get  the  free  advice  of  our  trained 
specialists. 


The  ^^^^^  Company 


New  Yo.k       Chicago      Philadelphia      Boston       St.  Louis       Cleveland       Cincinnati 
Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Dallas  Nashville  Syracuse 

Atlanta        Duluth        Milwaukee        Bangor        Washington        Johnstown        Lebanon 
Richmond        Latrobe        Bethlehem        Elizabeth        Buffalo        Baltimore        Omaha 


Pittsburgh       Detroit       New  Orleans 

Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria 
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SECTION  III.— Public  Utilities 

14.  What  public  utilities  do  we  own  and 
how  much  capital  have  we  invested  in  them? 

15.  What  are  the  operating  costs,  revenue, 
etc.,  of  each  utility? 

16.  Do  you  consider  that  ownership  of  the 
public  utilities  by  the  citizens  has  been  a  suc- 
cess, and  will  rates  have  to  be  increased  to 
continue  their  profitable  operation? 

SECTION  IV  —Future  Requirements 
and  Development  of  City 

17.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  annual 
tax  levy  if  the  proposals  of  extending  the 
Hospital,  the  Collegiate,  and  the  Public 
Schools,  etc.,  are  carried  out  next  year? 

18.  What  do  you  consider  are  the  most 
urgent  requirements  of  the  city,  affecting  its 
future  development? 

i^.  What  can  be  done  to  provide  better 
facilities  for  recreation,  and  how  can  they  be 
obtained  without  increasing  the  city's  debt? 


20.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  city's 
supply  of  water,  if  the  towns  and  cities  in  the 
south  part  of  the  Province  obtain  their  supply 
from  the  South  Saskatchewan  River? 

The  above  method  of  presenting  the  re- 
port resulted  in  a  crowded  meeting  of  citi- 
zens and  the  whole  of  the  phases  of  the 
city's  government  appeared  to  be  clearly 
understood  by  those  present.  One  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  efficient  municipal 
government  to-day  is  the  lethargy  of  the 
general  public,  which  has  been  fostered  by 
obscure,  unintelligible  and  uninteresting  re- 
ports. The  Saskatoon  plan  for  presenting 
a  municipal  report  will  do  much  toward 
changing  this  apathy  to  intense  and  general 
interest  in  civic  afifairs. 

C.   J.   YORATH, 
City    Commissioner,    Saskatoon,    Canada. 


National  Community  Board  Organized 


To  encourage  the  community  center 
movement  throughout  the  United 
States  and  to  promote  a  citizenship 
organization  on  a  democratic  basis,  there 
has  been  incorporated  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  National  Community  Board.  The  mov- 
ing spirit  in  the  new  organization,  and  its 
first  president,  is  Henry  E.  Jackson,  who, 
until  the  recent  discontinuance  of  the  Com- 
munity Center  Division  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  was  the 
Bureau's  special  agent  in  community  or- 
ganization. The  other  officers  are:  Vice- 
President,  Oliver  P.  Newman;  Secretary, 
Ray  G.  Edwards;  Treasurer,  Benedict  W. 
Law. 

In  addition  to  the  general  training  in 
citizenship  through  its  continuous  practice 
in  community  centers,  the  National  Com- 
munity Board  will  aim  to  promote,  as  a 
community  center  activity,  the  organization 
of  all  young  men  and  women,  previous  to 
their  twenty-first  birthday,  into  special 
training  clubs,  and  to  suggest  the  methods  by 
which  they  may  Americanize  themselves 
and  secure  better  equipment  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship. 

The  Board  expects  to  arrange  each  year 
for  the  meeting  of  a  National  Assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  its  members  to 
make  a  special  study  of  the  science  and  art 
of  community  organization,  to  learn  about 


the  progress  of  community  development 
throughout  the  nation,  and  to  assist  each 
other  by  pooling  their  experience. 

It  is  planned  to  finance  the  work  of  the 
National  Community  Board  by  raising  an 
endowment  fund,  the  conditions  of  which 
are  specified  as  follows  in  the  certificate  of 
incorporation : 

That  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  the 
Board  shall  go  out  of  business  as  a  promot- 
ing agency,  and  that  all  funds  in  its  posses- 
sion at  that  time  shall  be  returned  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  as  any  individual  donor 
may  designate; 

That  the  portion  of  the  endowment  fund 
raised  by  popular  subscription  shall,  at  the 
end  of  twenty-five  years  and  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  citizens  in 
each  state,  be  given  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  or  other  public  educa- 
tional agency  in  each  state,  to  be  used  for 
the  promotion  of  democratic  community  or- 
ganization in  any  way  such  agencies  may 
deem  wise; 

That  any  unconditioned  trust  funds  or 
other  property  held  by  the  Trustees  shall,  at 
the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  be  transferred 
by  them  to  a  similar  agency,  existing  or  to 
be  organized,  in  order  to  maintain  a  national 
headquarters  as  a  service  station  for  fur- 
nishing information  and  a  training  school 
for  social  engineers. 
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If  fire  Jrills  won't  So 


? 


"T  CAN'T  believe  it — a  fire  in  one  hospital  out 
-*■  of  every  eleven,  each  year,"  said  the  famous 
surgeon.     "That  shows  the  need  for  radical 
action." 

"Frankly,  I'm  puzzled,"  he  said  earnestly, 
"we've  tried  drills  again  and  again,  of  course. 
But  they  are  unwise  for  hospital  use." 

"Even  when  the  patients  are  told  several 
times  that  a  fire  drill  will  occur  at  a  certain 
time,  even  with  lowtoned  gongs  and  the  drills 
executed  in  the  quietest  way,  often  we  have 
had  very  serious  set'backs  to  some  of  our  more 
nervous  patients,  because  they  were  afraid  that 
it  might  be  a  real  fire.  What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

Suppose  hospital  fire  drills  were  practical. 
They  are  not  sure  of  saving  lives — and  they 
can't  save  the  buildings.  But  Grinnell  AutO' 
matic  Sprinklers  can  do  both — and  do.     With 


Grinnell  Sprinklers,  nurses  and  doctors  won't 
need  to  live  and  work  in  constant  dread  of 
extra-hazardous  rooms,  X-ray  machines,  alcohol 
lamps,  electrical  devices,  inflammable  materials, 
and  the  like.  With  Grinnells  on  duty,  day 
and  night,  even  the  patients  have  perfect 
assurance  that  they  are  really  safe.  They 
know  that  when  the  fire  starts,  the  water 
starts. 

Not  all  hospital  authorities,  or  even  the 
hospital  architects,  realize  the  great  need  of 
sprinklers  for  hospital  buildings.  Perhaps  it  is 
partly  due  to  this  fact  that  we  have  such  an 
appalling  number  of  dreadful  hospital  fires — 
one  fire  each  year  to  every  eleven  hospitals. 

Read  —  "F;re  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy" 

Our  book  "Fire  Tragedies  and  their  Remedy"  touches  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hospital  fire  traps  and  hospital  fire  safety,  and  if  you  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  for  your  own  information  and  use,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  mail  one  to  you.  Just  drop  us  a  one-cent  postal — TODAY. 
Address,  Grinnell  Co.,  Inc.,  283  W.  Exchange  St.,  Providence,  R.I. 


Executive  Offices 


Complete  Engineering  and  Construction  Service  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 
Industrial  Piping,  Heating  and  Power  Equipments.     Fittings,  Pipe,  Valves. 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM—  When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts, 
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Using  the  Tractor  to  Clean  City  Streets 

Tractor  Hauls  Snow-Plow  After  Eleven-Inch  Snowfall  in  Grand  Forks 

By  G.  S.  Giles 

City  Engineer,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


THE  winter  of  1919  proved  so  trying 
to  many  municipalities  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  streets  open  that  many  un- 
usual devices  have  been  put  mto  operation 
thruout  the  country  for  this  purpose. 
While  in  Grand  Forks  it  is  not  necessary 
to  completely  remove  the  snow  from  the 
streets,  as  is  the  case  in  more  congested 
communities,  it  is  very  necessary  that  drifts 
be  removed  and  that  the  streets  be  made 
reasonably  clear  for  traffic. 


demonstration  was  held  in  the  city,  whert 
this  new  heavy  snow-plow  was  hauled  by  a 
Holt  tractor  to  open  up  the  street. 

Between  November  10  and  18  there  was  a 
thaw  and  the  snow  was  wet  and  hard  to  han- 
dle, but  the  tractor  successfully  hauled  the 
plow  and  opened  the  streets  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  The  City  Council  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  purchase  the  trac- 
tor to  be  held  in  readiness  for  this  type  . 
of  work  and  other  municipal  hauling  during 


A   CATEEPILLAB  TRACTOE  HAULING  A  HEAVY   SNOW-PLOW  IN  GEAND  FOEKS,   N.  D., 
BEEAKING  OPEN  THE  EOADS  AFTEE  HEAVY  SNOWFALL 


On  November  10  the  first  heavy  fall  of 
snow  came  to  Grand  Forks.  It  amounted 
to  II  inches  falling  in  24  hours,  accompanied 
by  a  high  wind,  which  drifted  the  snow  from 
2  to  3  feet  deep  on  some  of  the  streets.  In 
order  to  attack  these  huge  drifts,  a  snow- 
plow  was  built  of  2-inch  planks,  2  feet 
high  and  with  a  spread  of  15  feet,  with  ex- 
tended parallel  sides  of  8  feet  in  order  to 
keep  it  from  sluing.     On  November   18  a 


the  summer,  but  there  was  no  appropriation 
in  the  street  fund  to  cover  the  expenditures, 
so  it  was  impossible  to  purchase  it  at  that 
time.  From  the  demonstration  the  mu- 
nicipal officials  were  well  satisfied  that  this, 
method  of  opening  up  streets  is  satisfactory, 
economical  and  thoro,  particularly  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  on  the  streets  during  the 
storm  or  immediately  after  it,  before  traffic 
is  moving  and  packing  the  snow. 


Snow  Removal  a  Fire  Prevention  Measure 

As  a  check  on  the  ravages  of  fire,  the  clearing  of  city  streets  is  important,  for  with  a  clear  roadway  the  heavy 
motor  fire  apparatus  can  operate  with  the  same  facility  as  in  summer. 
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The   Jack-Knife    Bridge     over 
the  Chicago  River,  Chicago,  III. 


uie  j\donroe  in  a 
City  engineers  office 


I 


N  the  office  of  Chicago's  Engineer  of  Bridges,  the  figure-work 
in  connection  with  bids,  etc,  must  be  completed  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Otherwise,  lightning-like  changes  of  market  prices  may 
render  void  cost  estimates  long  before  they  are  completed. 

All  the  work  is  handled  speedily,  accurately  and  economically 
on  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine — the  ONE  machine  that 
adds  and  multiplies  by  a  simple  forward  turn  of  the  crank  and 
subtracts  by  an  equally  simple  backward  turn.  The  Visible 
Check  is  your  protection  against  mistakes. 

State,  County  and  City  officers  all  over  the  country  are  put- 
ting their  figure  load  on  the  Monroe.  To  learn  how  the  Mon- 
roe may  be  applied  to  your  own  particular  problems,  sign  and 
send  the  coupon,  NOW.     No  obligation,  whatsoever. 


Cityof  Chicagr 
Dept.  of  Public  Works 

"We  find  the  Monroe 
Calculating  Machine 
to  be  very  satisfactory 
as  a  time-saver  in 
making  our  cost  arid 
time  records  and  in 
preparing  engineering 
estimates." 

T.  G.  PIHLFELDT 
Eng.  of  Bridges 


PEG.  U.  S.  PAT.   OFF. 


Calculating  Machine 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON,  NOW. 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Woolwoith  Building,New  York. 
Without  obligation  (check  items  desired) 

Arrange  for  a  demonstration  in  oui  office  on  our  own  work. 
]  Send  us  a  copy  of  "Book  of  Facts". 
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News  and  Ideas  for  Commercial 
and  Civic  Organizations 


Olathe's  Water-Supply  to  be 
Increased 

Olathe,  Kans.— The  Olathe  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  recently  asked  by  the  City 
Commissioners  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  water-supply   system   of   the   city   and 
submit   recommendations   for   its   improve- 
ment.    This  was  done.     The  investigation 
revealed  that  one  of  the  reservoirs  located 
three  miles  west  of  the  town  has  a  capacity 
of  50,000,000  gallons,  and  that  two  smaller 
oaes  located  within  the  city  have  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  35,000,000  gallons.    The 
largest  reservoir  was  built  only  five  years 
ago,  but  the  engineer  did  not  realize  that 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  consumption 
from  75,000  to  175,000  gallons  per  day  in 
five  years. 

In  looking  about  for  ways  and  means  of 
mcreasing  the  water-supply,  the  Chamber's 
committee  found  a  very  desirable  site  below 
the  present  dam,  which  would  provide  the 
city  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water  but  would  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
from  $150,000  to  $175,000.  Only  $65,000 
was  available  for  the  improvement.     An- 


other recommendation  was  therefore  made 
which  called  for  the  addition  of  five  feet  to 
the  present  dam.  This  would  increase  the 
capacity  from  50,000,000  to  100,000,000  gal- 
Ions,  and  would  cost  from  $45,000  to  $50,- 
000,  including  the  cost  of  the  land  that 
would  have  to  be  condemned.  The  last 
recommendation  was  accepted  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  plans  and  specifications 
were  drawn,  and  submitted  to  and  passed 
by  the  State  Utilities  Commission.  Work 
on  the  dam  will  be  started  soon. 

L.  E.  DIVELBISS, 
Secretary,  Olathe  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Boy  Scouts  Aid  in  Rat  Extermi- 
nation Campaign 

Florence,  Ala.— The  Florence  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recently  conducted  a  rat  cam- 
paign in  which  five  Boy  Scouts  figured  con- 
spicuously. The  Chamber  secured  125 
official  traps,  which  were  distributed  among 
the  five  boys,  who  were  offered  five  cents 
per  rat  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
every  one  they  would  catch.  The  services 
of  an  expert  rat-catcher  from  the  United 


A  FEW  or  THE  ^^^1^0^^^^^^^^  r^^  RAT  EXTERMINATION  CAMPAIGN  CONDUCTED 
BY  THE  FLOEENCE,  ALA.,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
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The 

Recognized 
Textbook  on 
Playground 
Planning  — 


This  128-Page  Medart  Catalog  is  recog- 
nized everywhere  as  a  text-book  on  Play- 
ground Planning  and  Installations.  It 
shows  in  detail  just  what  apparatus  is  best 
suited  for  boys,  for  girls  and  for  smaller 
children.  It  shows  ideal  playground  lay- 
outs, where  cost  is  secondary  to  service 
and  it  shows,  too,  what  combinations  are 
most  desirable  for  smaller  communities  or 
centers  where  only  a  limited  appropriation 
is  available. 

And,  of  course,  it  points  out  convincingly 
just  why  you  should  always  specify 
Medart  Playground  Equipment. 

Add  this  elaborate  book  to  your  library — 
it  is  an  actual  help  to  anyone  interested  in 
Playgrounds  and  Playground  Planning. 
Sent  promptly  on  request. 


FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Potomac  &  De  Kalb  Sts. 
St.  Louis,  U,  S.  A. 
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States  Public  Health  Service  were  secured 
to  assist  in  the  campaign. 

These  five  boys,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
number  of  other  boys  whose  services  had 
been  enlisted,  caught  over  one  thousand 
rats  in  ten  days.  The  rodents  were  brought 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  paid  for, 
dipped  in  kerosene  and  sent  to  the  inciner- 
ator. The  Chamber  expects  to  conduct  such 
a  campaign  annually  hereafter, 

H.  H.  DUNN. 
Secretary,   Florence   Chamber   of   Commerce. 

Census  Recount  Provides  New 
City  Directory 

Portland,  Ind. — Our  little  municipality 
was  greatly  disappointed  over  the  results 
of  the  government  census,  which  credited 
Portland  with  5,958  inhabitants.  With  our 
nineteen  thriving  industrial  plants  rapidly 
expanding,  an  oil  boom  in  full  swing  and 
every  business  and  residential  property  in 
the  city  occupied,  it  was  only  reasonable  to 
expect  that  Portland's  population  would 
show  an  increase  of  at  least  2,000  over  the 
1910  census  figures  of  5,130.  The  govern- 
ment announcement  created  general  dis- 
satisfaction, and  many  leading  citizens 
entered  strong  protests  with  the  Portland 
Commercial  Association  urging  that  the 
organization  take  steps  to  secure  a  recount. 
Negotiations  with  the  census  officials  re- 
vealed that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
this  done,  hence  the  Commercial  Associa- 
tion decided  to  undertake  the  work.  A 
practical  plan  was  evolved  whereby  the 
city's  population  could  be  correctly  counted 
and  the  enumeration  made  to  pay  for  itself 
by  compiling  the  information  thus  gathered 
into  a  new  and  much-needed  city  directory. 

The  new  enumeration  was  taken  as  of 
July  I.  College  students,  home  on  their 
summer  vacation,  solved  the  problem  of 
securing  intelligent  and  capable  canvassers 
and  did  the  work  for  the  price  of  one  cent 
for  each  person  enumerated.  The  enumer- 
ation blank,  which  was  filled  out  for  each 
family  and  adult,  includes  the  full  name, 
age,  street  address,  occupation,  name  of  em- 
ployer, how  long  a  resident  of  the  city,  and 
whether  or  not  the  person  owns  real  estate, 
especially  his  home. 

The  new  directory,  which  is  now  being 
prepared,  will  contain  in  addition  to  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  names,  a  classi- 
fied business  and  public  official  roster,  rail- 
road time-tables,  a  street  directory,  and 
other  detailed  information   concerning  the 


city  which  is  in  every-day  demand.  No 
business  or  commercial  advertisements, 
other  than  those  the  Commercial  Associa- 
tion uses  in  its  program  of  community  pub- 
licity, will  appear  in  the  directory. 

As  no  city  directory  of  Portland  has  been 
published  for  six  years,  this  work  is  prov- 
ing a  very  valuable  service  to  the  com- 
munity, which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  edition  of  600  copies  has  already 
been  over-subscribed,  even  before  it  is  off 
the  press,  at  a  price  of  $1  a  copy.  This 
price  just  covers  the  cost  of  the  enumer- 
ation and  the  printing.  It  is  about  one- 
third  that  charged  for  former  editions  put 
out  by  professional  firms,  and  our  mer- 
chants are  not  called  upon  to  finance  its 
publication  through  their  advertisements. 
The  new  directory  will  prove  an  excellent 
medium  for  publishing  the  Commercial 
Association's  community  advertisements, 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  call  upon  the 
publicity  fund  for  this  particular  purpose. 

The  increase  in  population  which  it  is 
now  certain  the  enumeration  will  show  will 
be  a  great  encouragement  to  those  loyal 
and  public-spirited  citizens  who  have  been 
working  for  a  better  and  a  bigger  city,  for 
it  will  show  that  their  work  is  bringing 
material  results. 

KEITH  SPADE, 
Secretary-Manager,  Portland   Commercial  Associa- 
tion. 

Policeman  Secured  Quickly 
Through  New  Signal  System 

Webster,  Mass. — Realizing  the  lack  01 
police  protection  to  the  people  of  Webster 
and  Dudley  through  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate police  signal  system,  the  Webster- 
Dudley  Chamber  of  Commerce  recom- 
mended to  the  Chief  of  Police  the  installa- 
tion of  a  signal  light  and  telephone  on  Main 
Street  where  it  would  be  easily  accessible  at 
all  times.  The  Chief  welcomed  the  sugges- 
tion, and  a  No.  40  marine  signal  light  was 
accordingly  purchased  and  placed  on  a  post 
in  the  center  of  the  town.  A  special  tele- 
phone was  installed  on  the  same  post  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  Telephone 
Company  whereby  the  operator  receiving  a 
call  for  a  policeman  would  immediately 
switch  on  the  signal  light  and  plug  in  on 
the  special  line.  A  police  officer  is  always 
within  a  short  distance  of  this  light  .ind 
can  answer  it  immediately  through  the  spe- 
cial telephone. 

In   a   test   case    by   newspaper  men,   an 
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Serviceable  for  every  Service 

Whether  used  in  the  city  street,  the  country  road 
or  state  highway,  Newport  culverts  give  dollar 
for  dollar  service.  In  all  the  years  we  have  been 
making  these  durable  culverts,  we  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive a  complaint  regarding  unsatisfactory  or  de- 
fective service.  However,  we  have  received  dozens 
of  letters  complimenting  us  on  the  merits  and  the 
lasting  qualities  we  have  put  into  our  products 

NEWPORT  CULVERTS  ARE  MADE  FROM  GENUINE  OPEN 
HEARTH  IRON.  GOVERNMENT  TESTS  PROVE  THEM  99.875  % 
PURE     IRON, COPPER    ALLOY,     ABSOLUTELY    RUST-RESI  ST  I NG 

don't    FORGET    TO    LAY    NEWPORT    CULVERTS 

next  time.  once  laid,   you  can  forget 
about  them. 

Send  your  address  for  free  booklet 

NEWPORT  CULVERT  C9 


NEWPORT 


542  WEST   lOTH   ST. 
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officer  answered  the  telephone  in  less  than 
two  minutes  from  the  time  the  newspaper 
men  filed  the  call. 

This  is  really  only  a  temporary  measure, 
but  it  shows  the  advantage  of  a  police  signal 
system  over  the  old  method  of  calling  sev- 
eral stores  on  Main  Street  in  an  effort  to 
find  an  officer.  Specifications  and  prices 
have  already  been  secured  for  the  installa- 
tion of  an  up-to-date  system  which  will  re- 
quire a  man  to  be  on  duty  at  the  central 
office  at  all  times.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
great  usefulness  of  this  I'ght  will  iniprcs- 
upon  the  citizens  the  value  of  having  a 
special  system  of  lights  and  regulation 
police  boxes  installed  all  over  the  town. 

HARRY  L.  N.ADO. 
I'drnierly     Executive     Secretary,     Webster-Dudley 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

How  the  Hagerstown  Chamber 
Met  the  Need  for  Homes 

Hagerstown,  ^Id. — One  of  the  principal 
items  in  the  program  of  work  adopted  by 
the  Hagerstown  Chamber  of  Commerce 
when  it  was  organized  in  1918-19  called  for 
the  relief  of  the  local  housing  situation.  It 
was  not  until  the  summer  of  1919,  however, 
that  definite  action  was  taken.  At  this  time 
the  Chamber  ascertained  by  means  of  ques- 
tionnaires that  there  were  at  least  one  hun- 
dred men  employed  in  the  principal  indus- 
tries of  the  community  who  would  buy 
homes  if  they  had  an  opportunity.  With 
this  information  in  its  possession,  the  Cham- 
ber organized  a  committee  to  devise  ways 
and  means,  which,  after  several  months' 
work,  brought  forth  the  plan  of  organizing 
the  Hagerstown  Homes  Corporation. 

The  Homes  Corporation  issued  stock  10 
the  amount  of  $100,000,  which  was  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  leading  industries  as  well 
as  many  private  individuals  in  the  city.  The 
stockholders  of  the  newly  formed  corpora- 
tion then  took  control,  and  at  this  point  the 
work  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ceased 


and  the  new-born  organization  proceeded  to 
its  business  of  providing  homes. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1919 
numerous  plots  of  ground  were  purchased 
in  central  locations  throughout  the  city. 
In  the  meantime  a  competent  manager  v.as 
appointed,  who  was  instructed  to  look  into 
various  types  of  construction  with  a  view 
to  selecting  the  type  best  suited  to  the  citys 
needs.  A  large  quantity  of  government 
material  was  purchased  at  a  great  saving 
m  cost.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1920  actual 
construction  was  begun,  and  at  the  present 
time  seventeen  houses  are  completed,  and 
other  groups  will  shortly  be  started.  The 
homes  are  being  sold  on  very  liberal  terms 
after  the  following  plan : 

The  purchaser  pays  on  delivery  of  deed 
10  per  cent  of  purchase  price  in  cash. 

.\ny  of  the  local  banks  accept  a  first  mort- 
gage for  75  per  cent  of  purchase  price. 

The  Hagerstown  Homes  Corporation 
takes  a  second  mortgage  for  15  per  cent  of 
purchase  price. 

The  purchaser  under  the  terms  of  the 
second  mortgage  pays  to  the  Hagerstown 
Homes  Corporation  monthly  payments 
equivalent  to  one-twelfth  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price,  which  payments  are 
applied,  first  to  the  interest  on  the  first  and 
second  mortgages  respectively,  and  the  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  each  six  months'  period 
to  the  reduction  of  the  second  mortgage 
until  the  latter  is  paid  off. 

To  the  Hagerstown  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce belongs  the  credit  for  starting  and 
pushing  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Homes  Corporation. 
Many  difficulties  were  encountered  in  get- 
ting the  project  under  way,  but  now  that 
satisfactory  results  are  being  secured,  the 
men  who  put  their  time  and  effort  into  the 
work  feel  that  it  was  well  worth  while. 

SIMMS  JAMIESON, 
Manager,    Hagerstown    Chamber   of   Commerce. 
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It  is  a  proven  fact  that  the  unsprung  weight 
of  chain-driven  trucks  is  about  one-third 
that  of  equal  capacity  worm-driven  trucks. 


Official  government  tests  disclosed  the  verifying  fact 
that  a  5J4-ton  chain-driven  truck  had  only  68%  of  the 
destructive  road-impact  of  a  3-ton  enclosed  rear-drive 
truck.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  makers  of 
the  Bull  Dog  Mack  have  permanently  retained  and 
perfected  the  chain  drive.  It  has  made  the  Mack  con- 
spicuously successful  in  fulfilling  municipal  require- 
ments everywhere. 

Distinctive  Mack  engineering  features,  combined  with 
18  basic  Mack  patents  have  developed  the  motor  truck 
the  world  is  talking  about. 

Capacities  IVx  to  7Vt  tons — Tractors  to  15  tons 

Our  latest  catalogues,  Nos.  13  and  39,  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  the  many  exclusive  features  that  have 
made  Mack  supremacy  possible,  together  with  the  com- 
plete specifications  of  every  model.     Send  for  them  today. 
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Taxation  in  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Thirty-two  cham- 
bers of  commerce  working  together  for  the 
financial  relief  of  their  respective  cities  and 
all  the  other  municipalities  of  Ohio  affords 
an  interesting  spectacle. 

Some  years  ago  the  Ohio  State  Legisla- 
ture passed  what  is  known  as  the  Smith 
One  Per  Cent  Law,  limiting  the  tax  rale 
to  one  per  cent  of  the  taxable  valuation  of 
all  property  in  any  taxation  district  without 
a  vote  of  the  people,  and  to  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  with  a  vote  of  the  people,  plus  cer- 
tain sinking  fund  and  interest  charges 
which  were  exempted  from  the  above  rates. 

It  was  expected  that  the  law  would  force 
up  tax  valuation  approximately  to  the  sale 
value  of  property  and  compel  greater  econo- 
my in  public  expenditures.  In  a  measure  it 
accomplished  the  former,  and  for  a  time 
public  expenditures  were  held  down  in  some 
degree.  But  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
better  living  and  additional  governmental 
service  beyond  that  known  to  their  grand- 
fathers, combined  with  advancing  prices, 
made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  munici- 
palities to  live  within  the  limits  provided  liy 
the  Smith  Law. 

Cities  in  Trouble 

Conservative  spending  was  followed  !)y 
reckless  municipal  finance,  including  tiie 
issuance  of  bonds  for  current  expenses  and 
ever-growing  deficiencies.  Most  of  the  cities 
of  Ohio,  therefore,  are  facing  bankruptcy, 
and  previous  efforts  to  solve  the  problem 
have  not  succeeded.  Within  the  past  year 
a  joint  committee  of  the  State  Legislature 
rendered  a  report  and  drafted  certain  bills 
providing  for  a  revision  of  the  taxation  syr,- 
tem  of  the  state.  These  failed.  Remedial 
legislation  was  passed,  but  it  failed  to  cor- 
rect the  diflficulty. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  city  of  the  state  is 
financial  relief  needed  more  than  in  Cin- 
cinnati. For  this  reason  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce  became  interested. 

On  May  5  Dr.  D.  Frank  Garland,  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Welfare  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
spoke  at  a  forum  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  "A  State-wide  Program  of 
City  Finance."  In  the  meantime,  C.  R. 
Hebble,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Chamber  of  Commerce,  suggested  tiiai 
the  cham1)ers  of  commerce  of  Ohio  could 


do  more  than  any  other  gr«Uf  to  bi-iag  to- 
gether the  varied  interests  for  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  Accordingly,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Cornmercial  Secre- 
taries' Association,  held  in  Cincinnati  on 
May  21,  1920,  Mr.  Hebble  proposed  that  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  all  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  the  state  be  held  at 
Columbus  some  time  in  the  month  of  June 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  practi  -al 
plan  for  the  financial  relief  of  citio.'-.  ile 
urged  that  at  the  very  outset  of  the  pro- 
posed meeting  all  should  bury  their  differ- 
ences and  "agree  to  agree." 

The  Commercial  Secretaries'  Association 
thereupon  asked  the  Cincinnati  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  call  the  proposed  meeting. 
It  was  held  on  June  18  at  the  Columbus 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  attended 
by  about  75  persons  representing  32  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  the  state.  Lowrie  G. 
Sater,  of  the  Columbus  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  made  permanent  chairman,  and 
an  all-day  session  ensued.  Regardless  of 
differences,  everybody  approved  the  pro- 
posal that  all  should  "agree  to  agree." 

Before  adjournment  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed,  with  J.  B.  Wiles,  Manager 
of  the  Portsmouth  Chamber,  as  chairman, 
to  work  out  a  practicable  plan  and  report 
back  to  the  general  body. 

Mr.  Wiles'  committee  was  given  authority 
to  add  to  its  number  members  represent- 
ing the  various  agricultural,  labor  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  state.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  great  difficulty  in  securing  any  form 
of  relief  in  the  past  was  that  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  state  were  wedded  to  the 
Smith  Law  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  "Corn  Stalk  Club"  would  block  any 
l)roposal  which  the  cities  might  bring  forth. 
But  a  few  far-seeing  optimists  did  not 
think  so. 

Rural  Organizations  Cooperate 

The  first  meeting  of  Mr.  Wiles'  commit- 
mittee  proved  that  the  optimists  were  right. 
.\t  this  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Colum- 
bus June  29.  there  were  in  attendance  about 
as  many  representatives  of  the  Ohio  State 
Grange,  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Ohio  Federation  of  Labor  as  came  espe- 
cially in  the  interest  of  the  cities.  From 
the  start  the  representatives  from  the  rural 
districts  showed  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  cities"  predicament,    ft  \^s  tlie  PVes- 
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2  Federal  l-}4^o'"' 
trucks  owned  and 
operated  by  Union 
High  School, 
llanford,  Cal. 


Short  hauls,  long  hauls;  live  weight,  dead 
weight;  rain  or  shine;  winter  orsummer — 
'the  Federal  truck  for  ten  years  has  builded 
a  reputation  for  dependability. 

City  and  county  officials  have  based  their 
selection  of  Federal  trucks  on  this  depend- 
ability. And  public  officials  judge  the 
product  they  purchase  mainly  by  quality 
and  the  record  of  performance  back  of  the 
product. 

The  variety  of  service  given  by  Federals  is 
as  extensive  as  man's  activities  are  broad. 
From  dump  wagons  to  passenger  busses — 
Federals  in  different  sizes  are  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  every  business,  every  community. 

The  infinite  variety  of  tasks  accomplished 
by  Federals  is  interestingly  told  in  "Traffic 
News"  which  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 
34  Federal  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


This  is  the  sign  of 
the  Tenth  Year 
federal,  a  sign 
significant  of  ten 
years  of  success  in 
every  field  of  truck 
transportation. 
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ident  of  the  Ohio  State 
Grange  who  made  the  mo- 
tion for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  draft  a 
bill  to  be  presented  to  the 
next  Legislature  provid- 
ing that,  pending  a  general 
revision  of  the  taxation 
laws  of  the  state,  the  pres- 
ent limitation  of  the  tax  ■ 
rate  should  be  modified  or 
entirely  lifted  for  a  period 
of  from  three  to  five  years 
to  give  the  needed  reKef. 

This  was  followed  by 
the  adoption  of  two  other 
motions,  one  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee 
to  draft  a  bill  limiting  the 
bonding  power  of  taxation 
districts,  and  the  other  for 
the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  bill  re- 
vising the  budget  system 
of  taxation  districts. 

Before  the  general  com- 
mittee adjourned  it  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment 
of  another  committee  to 
work  out  a  plan  for  a 
State  Tax  Convention  to 
consider  and  bring  about 
an  agreement  providing  for  a  revision  of 
the  taxation  system  of  the  state. 

When  their  work  is  finished,  these  com- 
mittees will  report  back  to  the  general  com- 
mittee, and  it  in  turn  will  report  back  to 
the  general  body  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  32  chambers  of  commerce.  The 
work  is  unfinished,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  the  movement  has  accomplished  wh;it 
seemed  to  many  an  impossible  task,  namely 
that  of  bringing  to  a  common  agreement  t\\o 
various  economic  interests  of  the  state  on 
this  important  taxation  prolilem. 

At  present  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  all  will  agree  upon  a  plan  which 
will  be  formulated  into  a  bill,  or  series  of 
bills,  and  that  the  State  Legislature  will  fur- 
nish the  cities  of  the  state  with  the  financial 
relief  needed. 

To  the  citizens  of  Ohio  nnuiicipalities  this 
movement  is  of  interest  because  of  its  im- 
mediate practical  value.  To  chambers  of 
commerce  and  commercial  secretaries 
throughout  the  country  it  may  be  of  interest 


THE  HOTEL  ERECTED  IN  ASHTABULA,  OHIO,  BY  THE  LOCAL 
CHAMBER  or  COMMERCE 


as  a  bit  of  organization  work  that  is  perhaps 
unique  in  chamber  of  commerce  history. 
F.  P.  GOODWIN, 
Manager,   Department  of  Civic  Affairs,   Cincinnati 
Chamber   of   Commerce. 

Ashtabula's  New  Hotel  a  Chamber 
Project 

Ashtabula^  Ohio. — July  15  saw  the 
formal  opening  of  Ashtabula's  new  $350,000 
hotel,  which  was  financed  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  need  for  a  good  hotel  had  long  been 
felt  in  Ashtabula,  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
building  construction  was  suspended  during 
the  war  and  the  need  remained  unfilled.  In 
June  of  1919,  however,  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  decided  that  the  time  for  action 
had  come,  and  in  a  short,  intensive  cam- 
paign, the  greater  part  of  the  stock  was  sub- 
scribed for. 

Building  operations  were  begun  immedi- 
ately, and  the  hotel,  a  strictly  modern  fire- 
proof structure  with  109  guest  rooms,  a 
large  ballroom,  and  all  that  goes  with  a  first- 
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STUDEBAKER  MODEL" 


STREET  FLUSHERS 


PRESSURE  SPRINKLERS 
GRAVITY  SPRINKLERS 


These  "UNITS"  can  be  Installed  on  any  standard 
make  of  truck  and  prices  and  data  can  be  obtained 
from  any  truck  manufacturer,  truck  dealer  or  by 
writing  direct  to  us. 

Cities  wishing  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  economical 
and  sanitary  "Street  Cleaning  Equipment"  should 
investigate  these  units. 


Ask  us  for  list  of  Cities  using  this  equipment — there  may 

be  one  near  you. 
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class  hostelry,  was  opened  to  the  traveling 
public  on  July  15,  1920. 

The  entire  project  was  supervised  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Secretary  of 
that  organization  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
hotel  building  company,  and  all  the  bills  and 
pay-rolls  were  taken  care  of  at  the  Cham- 
ber's offices.  The  building  has  been  leased 
to  an  operating  company  for  a  term  of 
twenty  years,  and  the  furnishings  were  pro 
vided  by  that  company  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $150,000. 

ARTHUR  F.  OTIS, 
Assistant    Manager,    Ashtabula    Chamber    of   Com- 
merce. 

The   Campaign  for    Butler's    Me- 
morial Hospital  a  Success 

Butler,  Pa. — More  than  three  years  ago 
the  Butler  Chamber  of  Commerce  felt  that 
a  new  or  enlarged  hospital  was  one  of  the 
county's  greatest  needs,  and  the  securing  of 
an  adequate  county  hospital  was  one  of  the 
foremost  items  on  the  organization's  pro- 
gram of  work. 

After  considerable  deliberation,  the  Board 
of  Directors  appointed  a  representative  to 
confer  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Butler  County  General  Hospital  to  ascer- 
tain if  that  institution  would  welcome  the 
assistance  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
securing  sufficient  funds  either  to  enlarge 
the  present  hospital  or  to  build  a  new  one 
with  sufficient  facilities  to  serve  properly 
the  hospital  needs  of  the  county.  The  offer 
was  heartily  accepted,  and  the  President  of 
the  hospital  was  asked  to  help  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  appoint  a  representative  com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  campaign  for  raising  the 
necessary  funds. 

The  Hospital  Committee  was  thwarted 
for  three  years  in  its  attempt  to  launch  the 
campaign,  first  by  the  pressure  of  war  work 
and  war  campaigns,  and  later,  last  fall,  by 
the  general  steel  strike.  During  this  time, 
however,  the  committee  was  not  idle  nor 
was  its  work  without  results,  for  during 
these  three  years  a  campaign  of  publicity 
was  so  thoroughly  carried  out  that  the  en- 
tire community  was  well  aware  of  the  acute 
and  growing  necessity  for  enlarged  hospital 
facilities. 

The  early  part  of  June  of  this  year  was 
finally  selected  by  the  committee  as  the  date 
for  the  campaign.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  estimated  amount  necessary  had 
grown  from  $150,000  to  $300,000,  because 


of  the  increased  cost  of  building,  and  a  half 
million  net  was  really  needed  to  erect  a 
satisfactory  building.  In  February  a  mass 
meeting  was  called  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  which  time  the  date  and  amount 
to  be  raised  were  confirmed  and  the  decision 
reached  that  an  outside  director  should  be 
secured  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  experience, 
one  against  whom  there  could  be  no  possible 
local  or  petty  prejudice.  A  most  com- 
petent man  was  secured  by  the  committee. 
On  June  8  an  organization  of  400  persons 
began  the  active  work  of  securing  subscrip- 
tions for  the  new  Butler  County  Hospital. 
The  community  had,  in  the  meantime,  de- 
cided to  erect  this  new  institution  of  mercy 
as  a  memorial  to  its  sons  and  daughters  who 
had  sacrificed  and  suffered  to  defend  it  in 
the  hour  of  peril. 

So  thoroughly  had  the  need  become 
known  and  so  well  was  the  proposition  sold 
by  the  workers  that  when  on  the  ninth  day 
the  campaign  closed,  Butler  County  had 
pledged  over  $526,000  toward  the  Memorial 
Hospital,  nine-tenths  of  this  amount  being 
pledged  by  individuals  and  firms  in  Butler 
city  and  township,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  30,000  people. 

As  a  result  of  this  movement,  promoted 
and  fostered  by  the  Butler  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, not  only  is  Butler  County  now 
assured  of  an  adequate  hospital  and  a  fitting 
memorial  to  her  sons  and  daughters  who 
served  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  great 
struggle,  but  the  community,  through  the 
pledge  of  nearly  400  of  its  most  public- 
spirited  workers,  is  now  practically  com- 
mitted to  a  two-year  budget  system  of  in- 
tensive campaigns  which  will  save  much 
time,  money,  and  personal  effort  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  well  as  assure  adequate  support  for 
imperative  civic  and  charitable  projects. 

W.  B.   MOREY, 
Formerlv     Executive     Secretary,     Butler     Chamber 
of  Commerce,   now  Board  of  Commerce. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Day  Held 
Yearly  at  Seattle  Ball  Park 

S-EATTLE,  Wash. — Believing  that  a  base- 
ball team  is  as  much  a  civic  asset  as  an  in- 
dustrial plant,  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce each  year  holds  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Day  at  the  ball  park  and  urges  its 
members  to  turn  out  for  this  yearly  mid- 
season  event.  In  1919  Seattle  had  the 
tail-end  club  in  the  Pacific  Coast  league. 
It  was  to  prove  the  city's  loyalty  to  the  club 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  that  time 
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The  Seco  Portable  Pumping  Apparatus 


CLEANING  sewer  catch  basins  for  the 
City  of  Detroit, 

At  a  marked  reduction  in  cost  and  accom- 
plishing the  work  3  to  4  times  faster  than 
any  other  method, 

In  a  clean  and  sanitary  manner,  safe- 
guarding the  health  of  the  City. 

Mounted  on  Special  Kelly-Springfield 
Chassis. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 
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started  a  "Booster  Day"'  and  succeeded  in 
getting  8,000  people  out  for  the  week-day 
game.  This  year  the  club  stands  higher  in 
the  race,  and  the  annual  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Day  brought  out  9,000.  Next  year 
the  organization  expects  to  bring  the  at- 
tendance up  to  10,000. 

Among  the  special  features  staged  on 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Day  this  year  were 
the  dropping  of  a  ball  by  an  airp'ane.  and  a 
burlesque  show  in  which  the  umpire  was 
buried  and  consigned  to  the  lower  regions, 
from  which  he  emerged  spouting  fire. 

HAROLD   CRARY, 

Assistant    Publicity   Director,    Seattle   Chamber   of 
Commerce. 

Chamber  Secures  Passage  of  Jitney 
Ordinance 

South  Bend,  Ind. — As  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Street  Railway  Investigaiion 
and  City  Traffic  Committee  of  the  South 
Bend  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  ordinance 
was  recently  passed  prohibiting  jitney 
busses  from  operating  over  streets  used  by 
the  electric  street  railway.  The  ordinance, 
on  which  the  future  service  of  the  electric 
line  is  conditioned,  regulates  the  jitneys,  re- 
quires their  owners  to  procure  licenses  for 
the  operation  of  their  motor  vehicles  used  in 
the  city,  and  provides  for  the  revocation  of 
the  licenses  and  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof. 

The  ordinance  contains  fifteen  sections 
and  covers  the  matter  thoroughly.  Each 
driver  of  a  jitney  must  file  with  the  cHy 
controller  a  contract  of  liability  insurance 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  any  final 
judgment  that  may  be  rendered  against  the 
insured  for  damages  to  property^  or  for 
bodily  injury  or  death  to  others  resulting 
from  accident  or  from  collision  through  the 
negligence  of  the  operator. 

The  license  system  requires  that  the 
operator  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25 
for  a  vehicle  having  a  rated  seating  capacity 
of  5  passengers  or  less :  $35  for  a  vehiclfi 
having  a  rated  seating  capacity  of  more 
than  5  and  not  more  than  7  passengers ;  $75 
for  a  vehicle  having  a  seating  capacity  of 
more  than  7  and  not  over  12  passengers: 
and  $125  for  a  vehicle  having  a  rated  seat- 
ing capacity  of  more  than  12  passengers. 

The  ordinance  requires  that  the  operator 
be  at  least  18  years  of  age.  Tt  also  pro- 
vides that  not  more  than  5  cents  shall  be 
charged  between  the  hours  of  s  A.  M.  .nnd 


12  midnight.  Upon  an  operator's  being  con- 
victed twice  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance,  his  license  may 
be  revoked  by  the  mayor.  The  names  of 
the  streets  over  which  the  busses  are  not 
allowed  to  run  are  given. 

At  the  third  reading  of  the  ordinance 
more  than  one  hundred  business  men  and 
manufacturers  were  present,  and  twenty - 
five  representative  men  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity of  regulating  the  jitneys  as  a  means  of 
bettering  the  street  car  service.  Figures 
were  presented  showing  that  the  street  rail- 
way company  had  expended  thousands  of 
dollars  in  improvements,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  new  cars,  and  that  the  jitneys  oper- 
ating in  its  territory  take  from  the  public 
$300  to  $400  a  day  that  rightfully  should 
go  into  the  coffers  of  the  street  railway 
company  in  consideration  of  its  investment 
and  the  obligation  to  render  continuous  and 
adequate  service. 

S.  N.  VAUGHN, 
Editor,   South  Bend   Toda\,  tiie  official  bulletin  of 
the  South  Bend  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Exlucation  in  the  Growth  and 
Manufacture  of  Cotton 

Houston,  Tex. — In  an  effort  to  .supply 
information  relative  to  cotton,  its  growth 
and  uses,  the  Houston  Chamlier  has  sent  to 
several  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  coun- 
try a  circular  letter  reading  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  principals  and  pupils  of  many  of  our 
public  schools  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions have  written  us  so  frequently  for  facts 
concerning  the  cotton  plant  that  we  have 
planned  to  make  this  information  available. 

"Our  purpose  is  to  supply  samples  of  the 
cotton  boll,  these  to  be  accompanied  by  a  non- 
technical elemental  treatise,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  two  hundred  or  more  commodities  in 
daily  use  in  the  manufacture  of  which  cotton 
or  its  by-products  are  essential. 

"We  will  deem  it  a  favor  if  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  arrange  to  secure  from  the  superin- 
tendents the  names  of  the  principals  of  your 
public  schools,  that  we  may  arrange  to  supply 
their  classes,  if  it  is  found  that  they  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  service." 

The  proposition  appears  to  be  of  much 
interest  to  the  organizations  to  which  it  was 
made,  and  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce feels  that  the  educational  work  that 
is  done  as  a  result  of  it  will  be  quite  valu- 
able in  those  sections  where  cotton  is  not 
grown. 

GARLAND  S.  HRICKEY. 
General     Manager,     Houston     Chamber     of     Com- 
merce. 
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THE    OTTERSON    AUTO  =  EDUCTOR 

CUEAIVS  CATCH   BASIINS 

Saves    Time  —  IVIone>^ — Labor 


I   Mounted  on2,anyf5-TON|Cha88i8  of  suitable  standard  make. 

THE  OTTERSON  AUTO-EDUCTOR  CO.  [SPRINGFIELOrOHIC 


The  Key  to  Vigilance 


HARDINGE  SYSTEM 

of 

Police  Registration 


High  Efficiency 
Low  Cost 


Write  for  Book— "  Key  to  Vigilance" 

HARDINGE  BROTHERS,  INC. 

4147  E.  Ravenswood  Ave.,       Chicago 


SLANTINfi'JET 


BUBBLING 
rFOUNTAfNSj 


Our  new  74 
page  drinking 
fountain  cata- 
log C,  fully  de- 
scribing our 
"Vertico-Slant" 
drinking  fount- 
ain will  be  sent 
you  on  receipt 

of    your    name    and  address. 

Ideal  for  schools,   public  buildings, 

parks  and  streets  and  factories. 

RUNDLE-SPENCE  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Information  for  City  Attorneys  and  Other  Municipal  Officers,  Summarizing 
Important  Court  Decisions  and  Legislation 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State 
Holds  Health  and  Sanitation 
Exhibit  Not  a  Proper 
"Park  Purpose" 

A  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  reverses  a  recent  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  concerning  the 
uses  to  which  Central  Park  may  be  put. 
Apart  frorn  its  relation  to  this  famous  park, 
the  decision  of  the  higher  court  is  interest- 
ing because  of  its  consideration  in  general  of 
what   constitutes  legitimate  park  purposes. 

Specifically,  the  decision  upholds  opposi- 
tion to  the  leasing  of  the  Arsenal  Building 
in  Central  Park  for  use  by  an  institution 
organized  to  "study  and  promote  means  and 
methods  of  safety  and  sanitation."  The 
reason  for  the  decision  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals : 

"A  park  is  a  pleasure  ground  set  apart  for 
recreation  of  the  public,  to  promote  its  health 
and  enjoyment.  ...  It  need  not  and  should 
not  be  a  mere  field  or  open  space,  but  no 
objects,  however  worthy,  such  as  court  houses 
and  schoolhouses,  which  have  no  connection 
with  park  purposes,  should  be  permitted  to  en- 
croach upon  it  without  legislative  authority 
plainly  conferred,  even  when  the  dedication  to 
park  purposes  is  made  by  the  public  itself  and 
the  strict  construction  of  a  private  grant  is  not 
insisted  upon.     .     .     . 

"Differences  naturally  arise  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  'park  purposes.'  Under  local 
statutes  it  has  been  held  that  a  public  library 
may  be  erected  in  a  park  without  diverting  it 
from  such  purposes  .  .  .  and  the  city  of 
Hartford  was  permitted  to  turn  over  a  part  of 
the  land  it  had  dedicated  as  a  public  park  to 
the  state  for  the  purpose  of  a  State  Capitol. 
.  .  .  Monuments  and  buildings  of  archi- 
tectural pretension  which  attract  the  eye  and 
divert  the  mind  of  the  visitor ;  floral  and  horti- 
cultural displays,  zoological  gardens,  playing 
grounds  and  even  restaurants  and  resthouses 
and  many  other  common  incidents  of  a 
pleasure  ground  contribute  to  the  use  and  en- 
jovment  of  the  park. 

"The  end  of  all  such  embellishments  and 
conveniences  is  substantially  the  same  public 
good.     They    facilitate    free   public   means   of 


pleasure,  recreation  and  amusement,  and  thus 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The 
environment  must  be  suitable  and  sightly  or 
the  pleasure  is  abated.  Art  may  aid  or  sup- 
plement nature  in  completing  the  attractions 
offered.  The  legislative  will  is  that  Central 
Park  should  be  kept  open  as  a  public  park 
ought  to  be,  and  not  be  turned  over  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Parks  to  other  uses.  It  must 
be  free  from  intrusion  of  every  kind  which 
would  interfere  in  any  degree  with  its  com- 
plete use  for  this  end. 

"To  promote  the  safety  of  mankind  and  to 
advance  the  knowledge  of  the  people  in 
methods  of  lessening  the  number  of  casualties 
and  avoiding  the  causes  of  physical  suffering 
and  premature  death  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Safety  Institute  of  America ;  to  provide  means 
of  innocent  recreation  and  refreshment  for  the 
weary  mind  and  body  is  the  purpose  of  the 
system  of  public  parks.  The  relation  of  the 
two  purposes  is,  at  best,  remote.  No  reproach 
is  cast  upon  the  humanitarian  aims  of  the 
Safety  Institute  when  we  say  that  it  must  find 
another  place  in  which  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  public." 

Validity  of  Ordinance  Forbidding 
Keeping  of  Hogs  and  Providing 
for  Summary  Seizure  and 
Disposal  of  Them 

Inquiry  comes  from  a  city  attorney  to 
the  Legal  Department  of  The  American 
City  for  citation  of  court  decisions  bear- 
ing upon  the  validity  of  an  ordinance 
of  his  city  virtually  purporting  to  forbid 
keeping  of  hogs  within  the  municipal  limits, 
and  authorizing  summary  seizure  and  dis- 
position of  such  animals,  including  those 
taken  up  on  private  land,  as  well  as  in 
streets,  etc. 

The  law  has  been  thus  succinctly  state<l 
by  a  standard  legal  authority: 

"Ordinances  have  been  generally  sustained 
which  forbid  keeping  in  the  corporate  limits, 
or  within  the  'settled  portion  of  the  city,'  cer- 
tain animals,  such  as  hogs,  donkeys,  stallions 
and  chickens ;  but  some  have  been  held  un- 
reasonable and  void."     (28  Cys.  739.) 

Cases  supporting  the  validity  of  such  or- 
dinances are  as  follows :  Smith  vs.  Collier, 
118  Ga.  306,  45  S.  K.  417;  Commonwealth 
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THE  WORTHINGTON  TRACTOR 
AND  SHAWNEE  MOWER 

The  Shawnee  Triple  Mower  has  become  the  main 
dependence  for  paries,  golf  fairways  and  lawns 
of  large  estates  throughout  the  country. 

In  combination  with  the  Worthington  Tractor 
it  will  mow  four  times  as  much  lawn  area  as  any 
other  mowing  apparatus  in  the  world. 

The  Tractor  is  especially  designed  for  lawn  serv= 
ice.  It  improves  the  turf  and  does  not  mar  or 
injure  the  surface.  It  has  patented  features 
which  have  given  it  immediate  preeminence. 

It  displaces  the  horse  and  reduces  the  cost  of 
the  mowing  operation  one=half. 

The  gang  mower  alone  and  in  combination  with 
a  tractor  is  broadly  covered  by  patents  owned  by 
this  company. 
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WORTHINGTON  MOWER  COMPANY 

Shawnee=on= Delaware,  Pa. 
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vs.  Patch,  97  Mass.  221 ;  Ex  Parte  Glass, 
90  S.  W.  1 108;  Whipple  vs.  Mclntyre,  69 
Mo.  App.  397,  402;  Smith  vs.  McConathy, 
II  Mo.  517;  St.  Louis  vs.  Stern.  3  Mo.  App. 
48,  54;  Quiiicy  vs.  Kennard,  151  Mass.  563. 
24  N.  E.  860;  Com.  vs.  Perry,  139  Mass. 
198,  29  X.  E.  656;  Com.  vs.  Kidder,  107 
Mass.  188:  State  vs.  Hord,  122  N.  C.  1092; 
Darlington  vs.  Ward,  48  S.  C.  570. 

Limitat'ons  upon  the  regulatory  powers 
of  municipalities  are,  however,  laid  down  in 
some  jurisdictions.  For  example,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Supreme  Court  said  in  the  case  of 
Comfort  vs.  City  of  Kosciusko,  88  Miss. 
611,  41   So.  268: 

"The  keeping  of  hogs  in  a  municipality,  or 
the  erection  of  hog  pe;is,  may  or  may  not  be  a 
nuisance,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  such  that 
a  municipality  has  the  power  to  interpose  anj 
suppress  hog  pens  or  prevent  the  keeping  of 
hogs  in  a  municipality.  An  ordinance  which 
provides  generally  that  hogs  may  not  be  kept 
in  a  municipality,  without  reference  to  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  a  nuisance,  is  too  broad 
and  sweeping  in  its  provisions  and  cannot  be 
upheld.  When  the  keeping  of  hogs  within  a 
municipality  becomes  a  nuisance,  no  matter 
where  they  may  be  kept  therein,  it  is  not  only 
the  power,  but  it  is  its  duty  to  abate  the  same.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Iowa  Supreme 
Court  upheld  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of 
Cedar  Rapids  prohibiting  hog  pens  within 
the  city  limits,  excepting  for  commercial 
purposes.     (68  la.  107,  26  N.  W.  33.) 

The  law  is  more  clearly  settled  on  the 
point  that  running  at  large  of  swine  may 
be  forbidden.     (28  Cyc.  739.) 

That  an  ordinance  may  be  annulled  for 
unreasonable  failure  to  provide  proper 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
owner  of  swine  taken  up,  before  selling 
the  same  at  public  auction,  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Rosebaugh  vs.  Saffin,  10  Ohio 
Reports,  31.    The  Court  said: 

"The  ordinance  commands  the  marshal  to 
seize  and  impound  the  property,  and  then, 
without  any  reserve,  without  any  notice  to  the 
party,  by  means  of  which  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  exculpate  himself,  directs  it  to  be  sold, 
and  the  net  proceeds  to  be  placed  in  the  city 
treasury.  Such  an  ordinance  is  as  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  charter  as  it  is  alien  from 
the  general  genius  of  our  institutions." 

And  in  the  case  of  Crum  vs.  Bray,  121 
Ga.  709,  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  said: 

"To  the  question  whether  the  ordinance 
amounted  to  a  forfeiture  we  have  devoted  con- 
siderable time  and  study.  After  reading  many 
authorities  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  municipal  authorities  have  power  to 


seize  and  impound  animals  unlawfully  upon 
the  streets  and  have  them  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  reasonable  cost  of  feeding 
and  the  impounding  fee,  provided  there  is 
sufficient  notice  given." 

Another  decision — Hellen  vs.  Noe,  25 
N.  C.  493 — one  handed  down  by  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court,  upheld  the  validity 
of  a  regulation  which  ordered  the  taking 
up  of  stray  hogs  and  their  sale  on  three 
days'  notice  unless  redeemed. 

In  an  opinion  more  fully  discussing  the 
authorities  and  the  particular  ordinance 
submitted  to  us,  we  have  expressed  the 
view  that  an  ordinance  authorizing  the 
seizing  of  swine  on  private  land  and  sale 
on  brief  published  and  posted  notice,  with- 
out provision  for  redemption  by  the  owner, 
would  not  withstand  attack  in  the  courts. 

Payment  by  City  to  Agent  of 
Manufacturer  Ratified  by 
Act  of  Manufacturer 

Where  a  fire  engine  manufacturer  notified 
the  city  to  pay  for  a  fire  engine  directly  to 
him,  but  billed  the  engine  to  an  agent,  who 
made  the  contract  so  that  the  city  had  to 
pay  him  to  obtain  delivery,  and  thereafter 
the  manufacturer  received  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  his  agent,  and  gave  him  credit 
for  his  commission,  stating  to  the  city  that 
he  had  made  a  settlement  with  the  agent,  he 
ratified  the  payment  to  the  agent  and  could 
not  thereafter  collect  any  portion  of  it  from 
the  city.  (California  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, Gardner  vs.  City  of  Glendale,  188  Pa- 
cific Reporter  307.) 

City  Liable  in  Damages  to  Party 
Injured,  for  Failure  to  Remove 
Dangerous  Structure 

Where  a  platform  was  constructed  by  citi- 
zens upon  a  principal  street  of  a  village, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  public  enter- 
tainment, and  was  so  defectively  constructed 
as  to  fall  and  injure  a  pedestrian  upon  the 
street,  it  is  held  that,  as  the  platform  had 
been  constructed  for  several  days  and  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  village  au- 
thorities to  be  aware  of  its  location  and  con- 
dition, it  became  the  duty  of  the  village 
authorities  to  abate  it  as  a  nuisance,  and. 
having  failed  to  do  so,  the  village  could  be 
held  liable  for  damages  for  the  injury. 
(Chaney  vs.  Village  of  Riverton,  177  N. 
W.,  845.) 
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Protecting  New  York 

— that's  the  big  job  of  its  fire  fighters,  night 
and  day,  365  days  in  the  year!  And  among 
the  latest  equipment  to  help  in  their  work  is 
this  new  International  Motor  Truck,  on  Firestone 
Cushion  Tires. 

This  type  of  Firestones  was  chosen  for  its  un- 
usual resiliency  and  road-grip.  It  gives  safety 
and  protection  to  men  and  machine  in  speedy 
runs.  And  with  this  almost  pneumatic  action 
goes  solid  dependability  and  long  life. 

The  Firestone  line  is  universal.  It  suits  all  de- 
mands for  motor  or  horse  drawn  apparatus  with 
greatest  efficiency  and  the  saving  of 

Most  Miles  per  Dollar 

FIRESTONE   TIRE   &   RUBBER  CO. 
Firestone  Park  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Tlre^fone 
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Reasonable  Billboard  Ordinances 

Valid  When  in  Interest  of  Public  Health,  Safety  or  Morals- 
Invalid  When  Based  Purely  on  Esthetic  Grounds 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street 


MAIXTEXAXCI-:  of  l)illl)oards  on  pri- 
vate property  cannot  l)e  prohibited 
by  ordinance  on  the  ground  of  of- 
fensiveness  to  the  esthetic  sense.  But  they 
n.ay  be  the  subject  of  reasonable  regula- 
tions designed  to  promote  the  public  health, 
safety  and  morals. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  general  rule  on  this  subject,  as 
determined  by  the  weight  of  judicial  de- 
cision. 

The. courts  seem  to  have  been  uniform  'in 
their  conclusion  that  enhancement  of  the 
beauty  of  municipal  scenery  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  law  as  sufficient  excuse  for  en- 
acting billboard  regulations.  The  judicial 
attitude  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  decision  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Haller  Sign 
Works  vs.  Physical  Culture  Training 
School,  249  III.  436,  94  N.  E.  920,  34  L.  R.  A. 
(N.  S.)  998,  Ann.  Cas.  1913D,  959.  The 
law  there  under  consideration  provided : 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  ...  to  erect 
.  .  .  a  structure  of  any  kind.  .  .  within 
five  hupdred  feet  of  any  public  park  or  boule- 
vard within.  .  .  any  city  in  this  state  hav- 
ing a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand-  or 
more,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  advertise- 
ments of  any  kind  or  character  thereon,  etc." 

Noting  that  the  act  covered  parks  and 
boulevards  only,  and  making  other  observa- 
tions, the  Court  said: 

"These  suggestions  lead  unmistakably  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  statute  in  question  is  an 
attempt  to  exercise  the  police  power  purely 
from  esthetic  considerations,  disassociated  en- 
tirely from  any  relation  to  the  public  health, 
morals,  comfort,  or  general  welfare.  However 
desirable  it  may  be  to  encourage  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  to  cultivate 
the  taste  of  the  people  of  the  state,  still  it  has 
nevei-  been  the  theory  of  our  government  that 
such  matters  could  properly  he  enforced  by 
statute  when  not  connected  with  the  safety, 
comfort,  health,  morals  and  material  welfare 
of  the  people." 

The  highest  court  of  the  land  has  ap- 
proved the  view  that  esthetic  consider- 
ations alone  will  not  support  an  ordinance 
restricting  the  maintenance  of  billboards. 
As  late  as  March  24,  1919,  and  in  the  case 


of  St.  Louis  Poster  Advertising  Co.  vs. 
City  of  St.  Louis,  39  Supreme  Court  Re- 
porter, 274,  that  tribunal  said  of  the  ordi- 
nance there  under  consideration : 

"Possibly  one  or  two  details,  especially  the 
requirement  of  conformity  to  the  building  line, 
have  esthetic  considerations  in  view  more  ob- 
viously than  anything  else.  But  as  the  main 
burdens  imposed  stand  on  other  ground,  we 
should  not  be  prepared  to  deny  the  validity  of 
relatively  trifling  requirements  that  did  not 
look  to  the  satisfaction  of  rudimentary  wants 
that  alone  we  generally  recognize  as  neces- 
sary." 

A  few  years  ago  it  seems  to  have  been 
quite  commonly  supposed  that  unless  a  bill- 
board ordinance  had  some  reasonable 
tendency  to  limit  fire  risks  or  to  avoid  blow- 
ing over  of  such  advertising  structures  to 
the  peril  of  person  or  property  it  could  not 
be  sustained  against  attack  upon  its  validity. 
Rut  this  view  cannot  be  said  to  reflect  the 
law  as  recognized  now.  On  this  point  see 
the  further  remarks  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  last  cited, 
wherein  the  Court  upheld  the  validity  of  an 
ordinance  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  contain- 
ing provisions  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary  :  It  allows  no  billboard  of  twenty- 
five  square  feet  or  more  to  be  put  up  with- 
out a  permit  and  none  to  extend  more  than 
fourteen  feet  above  the  ground.  It  requires 
an  open  space  of  four  feet  to  be  left  be- 
tween the  lower  edge  and  the  ground, 
forbids  an  approach  of  nearer  than  six  feet 
to  any  building  or  the  side  of  the  lot,  or 
nearer  than  two  feet  to  any  other  bill- 
board, or  than  fifteen  feet  to  the  street  line, 
and  without  qualifications  requires  con- 
formity to  the  building  line.  No  billboard 
is  to  exceed  four  hundred  square  feet  in 
area.  The  fee  for  a  permit  is  one  dollar  for 
every  lineal  five  feet. 

In  attacking  the  ordinance,  plaintiif 
represented  that  its  billboards  would  with- 
stand wind  of  greater  velocity  than  had 
ever  blown  in  St.  Louis,  and  that  they  were 
so  covered  by  galvanized  iron  as  to  exclude 
all  danger  from  fire.  Rut  the  Supreme 
Court  said: 
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"One  thing  we  like  about  your  Cater- 
pillar tires,"  writes  a  big  contractor, 
"is  the  traction  our  trucks  are  able  to 
get  with  them.  Only  under  the  most 
exceptional  conditions  do  we  have  to 
use  chains.  No  matter  how  heavy  the 
load,  our  trucks  never  have  any  dif- 
ficulty in  climbing  out  of  excavations, 
and  we  find  that  Caterpillar  equipment 
means  a  substantial  saving  in  gasoline 
consumption." 

The  Caterpillar's  amazing  traction 
quahties  seem  to  be  the  feature  most 
frequently  commented  upon  by  truck 
owners,  but  it  has  two  other  equally 
important  advantages. 

It  cushions  the  truck,  and  it  gives 
double  the  average  mileage  of  any  other 
type  of  tire. 

More  resihent  than  a  solid  tire,  more 
dependable  than  a  big  pneumatic,  and 
giving  greater  mileage  than  either,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Kelly  Caterpillar 
has  become  almost  exclusive  equipment 
on  some  of  the  largest  fleets  of  trucks 
in  America. 


Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

GENERAL  SALES  DEPARTMENT 
1710  Broadway  New  York 
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"Of  course,  the  several  restrictions  that 
have  been  mentioned  are  said  to  be  unreason- 
able and  unconstitutional  limitations  of  the 
city  in  the  interest  of  the  safety,  morality, 
health  and  decency  of  the  community.'  .  .  . 
It  is  true  that  according  to  the  bill  the  plaintiff 
has  done  away  with  dangers  from  fire  and 
wind,  but  apart  from  the  question  whether 
those  dangers  do  not  remain  sufficient  to 
justify  the  general  rule,  they  are  or  may  he 
the  least  of  the  objections  adverted  to  in  the 
case. " 

And  the  Court  makes  this  further  im- 
portant declaration : 

"If  the  city  desired  to  discourage  billboards 
by  a  high  tax  we  know  of  nothing  to  hinder." 

Grounds  of  objections  to  billboards  men- 
tioned by  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  in 
St.  Louis  Gunning  Advertising  Company 
Case  included  the  tendency  to  facilitate  the 
commission  of  crime  and  nuisances  in  the 
rear  of  such  structures,  especially  where 
the  boards  are  permitted  to  come  close  to 
the  ground.  And.  under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  found  that  there  is  a  natural  menace 
to  the  public  health.  And  yet  the  decision 
in  this  case  clearly  shows  that  billboards 
cannot  be  excluded  on  mere  grounds  of 
unsightliness,  and  that  the  municipal  power 
over    them    ends    when    considerations    of 


public  safety,  health,  morals,  and  good  gov- 
ernment have  been  met. 

Another  leading  decision  on  the  point 
that  an  ordinance  limiting  the  right  to 
maintain  billboards  on  private  property 
must  have  some  relation  to  the  public  wel- 
fare is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  People  vs. 
Hastings,  jy  N.  Y.  Misc.  453,  137  N.  Y.  S. 
186.  wherein  it  was  decided  by  a  New  York 
court  that  an  ordinance  requiring  a  bill- 
board to  be  constructed  of  metal  was  void 
as  applied  to  a  situation  where  a  board  con- 
structed of  wood  could  constitute  no  fire 
menace.  Nevertheless  the  same  court  said 
that  an  ordinance  requiring  a  permit  for 
erection  of  boards  more  than  five  feet  high 
w-as  valid. 

In  the  case  of  Thomas  Cusack  Co.  vs. 
City  of  Chicago,  242  U.  S.  526,  37  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  190,  it  was  decided  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  that  an  ordinance  of 
defendant  city  was  valid  w^hich  forbade 
erection  of  billboards  more  than  twelve 
square  feet  in  area  in  any  block  where  one- 
half  of  the  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the 
street  were  used  exclusively  for  residential 
purposes,  unless  a  majority  of  the  frontage 
owners  consented  in  writing. 


''To  the  Memory  of  Our  Hero  Dead" 


In  line  with  the  growing  tendency  to 
memorialize  both  the  dead  and  the  living 
by  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  as 
will  make  all  life  more  worth  while  rather 
than  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  men  or 
events  by  marble  shafts  and  tablets  of 
bronze,  is  the  action  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Opinion  in  that  town,  as  in  many  others 
where  the  question  of  a  suitable  monument 
to  the  martyrs  of  the  World  War  on  land 
and  sea  and  in  the  air  has  been  debated, 
varied  widely  on  the  definition  of  suitability. 
There  were  those  who  advocated  the  con- 
ventional "Soldiers'  Monument,"  to  be  found 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  which  sought, 
on  both  sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  to 
do  honor  to  its  hero  dead.  There  were  also 
those  who  believed  that  such  a  memorial 
should  be  as  much  of  the  spirit  as  of  the 
physical,  and  that  a  center,  building,  or  fund 
dedicated  to  the  good  of  all  mankind  would 


create  a  far  more  enduring  and  a  nobler 
memorial  than  a  merely  material  monument. 
It  was  the  latter  interpretation  of  a  me- 
morial that  was  at  length  adopted  by  the 
little  college  town  in  Pennsylvania.  Steps 
are  now  under  way  toward  the  erection  of 
a  community  center,  in  which  will  be  housed 
six  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  ac- 
tivities in  that  section  :  the  American  Legion, 
the  Main  Line  Branch  of  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Main  Line  Federation  of 
Churches,  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital  Social 
Service  Department,  the  Bryn  Mawr  Com- 
munity Center  and  the  Main  Line  Citizens' 
Association  (Visiting  Nurses).  Thus  from 
a  common  center  will  radiate  all  health  and 
community  activities  of  the  town,  in  ever- 
widening  circles  of  beneficence.  Truly  a 
worthy  memorial  to  the  souls  of  those  who 
went  forth  and  returned  not. 
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U.  S.  Rubber 
Co.  Bldg., 
\'eiv  York. 


/JLNY  man  who  does  his  hauling 
on  trucks  equipped  with  solid  tires 
knows  what  abuse  does  to  them. 

Faced  as  he  is  with  the  continual 
necessity  for  economy  operation,  he 
has  to  find  tires  that  will  stand  up 
under  severe  duty  without  severe  ex- 
pense. 

When  purchasing  a  new  truck  con- 
sult us  about  the  special  advantages 
of  U.  S.  MONO-TWIN  TRUCK 
TIREvS. 

United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


ONLY  THE 
EXPERT   KNOWS 


how  extremely  easy  it  is  to  spoil  in  the  making 
what  otherwise  would  be  a  wonderful  road. 
You  may  have  the  right  specifications,  the  proper 
material  and  the  best  machinery  available,  but 
carelessness  or  poor  judgment  in  the  mixing  or 
combining  the  material,  in  the  spreading  or  in 
the  compressing  or  rolling  may  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  unlimited  trouble. 

Warren  Brothers  Company  insist  on  the  pave- 
ment being  not  only  up  to  specifications,  but 
that  the  product  shall  be  mixed  right  and  laid 
right.  When  you  buy  Warrenite-Bitulithic 
you  not  only  buy  the  accumulated  results  of 
years  of  study  and  eflFort,  but  you  obtain  the 
services  of  one  of  our  best  engineers  who  sees 
that  the  road  is  right.  In  every  department  of 
the  work  you  and  the  taxpayers  who  are  spend- 
ing the  money  are  guaranteed  the  results  you 
pay  for. 


BROOKLINE.  MASS. 

Warrenite-Bitulithic  Pavement,    Beacon  Street 
(North  Drive).     Laid  over  old  Macadam,  1914. 

WARRENITE-BITULITHIC 

has  built  up  its  enviable  reputation  as  a  result 
of  this  policy.  Its  makers,  having  provided  the 
best  possible  specifications  and  materials  for  your 
particular  needs,  cannot  then  permit  a  mechan- 
ical error  to  jeopardize  the  good  name  of  their 
product. 

This  supervision  is  a  protection  to  you  and  to  us 
and  is  your  assurance  of  low  maintenance  cost 
and  of  ultimate  satisfaction. 

WARREN  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:    Boston,  Mass. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES! 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Portland.  Ore. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Chicago,  III. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


SIXTH  YEARBOOK  OP  THE  CITY  MANAGERS'   AS- 
SOCIATION. 

Harrison  G.  Otis,   Secretary  of  the  City  Managers' 
Association.     The  City  Managers'  Association,  New 
York.     1920.     183  pp.     Illustrated. 
This   volume   contains  an  account  of  the   proceedings 
of  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Indianapolis,  Octo- 
ber,  1919,   and  a  directory  of  city  manager  municipali- 
ties,   corrected   to   July    1,    1920.      A    considerable   part 
of   the  book  is    devoted   to   reports    on    the   progress   of 
the  manager  plan   in   185    cities   that   have   adopted    it. 
It    contains    the    significant    statement    that    "to    date, 
no  report  is  at  hand  of  any  city  having  reverted  to  its 
former    plan    of    government   after    ha  ing    adopted   the 
manager  idea  by  vote  of  its  citizens." 

REPORT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSING  COR- 
PORATION. Vol.   1. 

Published     by    the     United     States    Department    of 
Labor,    Bureau    of   Industrial    Housing    and    Trans- 
portation, Washington,  D.  C.      1920.     X-j-   391  pp. 
Illustrated. 
Volume    1   covers   the   subjects  of  Organization,   Poli- 
cies,   and   Transactions  undertaken   by   the    Corporation 
in    its    war    emergency    construction    for    housing    war 
workers.      The  volume  includes  detailed  appendices  de- 
scribing  the  activities   of  the   various   divisions   of   the 
Corporation,  such  as  the  Transportation  Division,  Town 
Planning    Division,    Industrial    Relations    Division,    and 
several  others. 

STOPS;   OR  HOW  TO  PUNCTUATE. 

Paul    Allardyce.      David    McKay    Company,    Phila- 
delphia.    91  pp. 
A  practical  handbook   for  writers  and  students,  cov- 
ering the  use  of  all  the  marks   of  punctuation.      Thexe 
is  a  brief  but  comprehensive  section  devoted  to  the  cor- 
rection of  printer's  proof. 

ZONING  IN   MASSACHt  SETTS. 

Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Planning  Boards.  July,  1920.  4  pp.  Copy  of  the 
Massachusetts  Zoning  Law,  with  explanation.  (Apply 
to   Arthur  C.    Comey,   Secretary,    Cambridge,   Mass.) 

WATER  PURIFICATION  IN  I^IILWAUKEE. 

Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Purification  of  the 
Water  Supply  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  By  Joseph  W. 
Ellms,  Consulting  Engineer.  166  pp.  Photographs, 
drawings,  maps,  tables.  (Apply  to  H.  P.  Bohmann, 
Superintendent  of  Water  Works  and  Water  Purifica- 
tion,  Milwaukee,    Wis.) 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  to 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  presented 
at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
in  New  York,  May,  1920.  64  pp.  Many  illustrations. 
"Representatives  of  the  occupations  must  dominate  in 
state  boards  of  vocational  education  because  only  men 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  industry  know  when  either 
the  opportunities  or  the  needs  of  industry  are  met  by 
vocational  education."  (Apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  George  S. 
Boudinot,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CITY  ZONING. 

By  Robert  H.  Whitten,  Advisor,  Cleveland  City  Plan 
Commission.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Volume  XXV,  Number  2. 
January  20,  1920.  8  pp.  Explaining  the  principles  of 
city  zoning  and  its  advantages  and  showing  the  need 
of  the  zoning  of  apartment  and  tenement  houses  in 
large  cities.  (Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers,  Edgar  S.  Nethercnt,  1735  Monad- 
nock   Block,   Chicago,   111.) 

A      CORRECT      PUBLIC      POLICY     TOWARD      THE 
STREET  RAILWAY  PROBLEM. 

A  report  of  the  National  Municipal  League  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Utilities  in  which  all  previous  reports 
are  summarized  and  the  unsolved  elements  of  the  prob- 
lems listed.  Published  as  a  supplement  to  the  National 
Municipal  Review,  April,  1920.  20  pp.  (Address  the 
Vational  Municipal  League.  North  American  Building, 
Philadelphia.    Pa.) 


A    COMPREHENSIVE    CITY    PLAN    FOR    EAST    ST. 
LOUIS,   ILL. 

A  quarto  of  72  pages  profusely  illustrated  with  maps, 
views  and  drawings.  Prepared  for  the  War  Civics 
Committee  of  East  St.  Louis  by  Harland  Bartholomiew. 
1920.  The  plan  is  presented  under  the  following  divi- 
sions: A  Major  Street  Plan  for  East  St.  Louis;  Public 
Recreation;  'Transit;  Transportation;  Zoning;  Sewers 
and  Water  Supply;  Housing;  City's  Appearance;  Legal 
and  Financial  Aspects  of  the  City  Plan.  The  Appen- 
dix contains  proposed  ordinances  designed  to  make  pos- 
sible the  carrying  out  of  the  plan.  (Apply  to  Harland 
Bartholomew,  1103-4  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.) 

MISSOURI  HIGHWAYS. 

Three  pamphlets:  "Laws  of  Missouri  Relating  to 
Roads,  Highways  and  Bridges,"  revised  1919,  com- 
piled by  John  L.  Sullivan,  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom 
apply  for  this  and  the  next;  "Motor  Vehicle  Law  of 
the  State  of  Missouri";  "'Report  of  John  M.  Malang. 
State  Highway  Superintendent,  to  State  Highway 
Board,"  for  year  ending  December  31,  1919,  to  be 
obtained  from  the  author.  (Address  both  at  Jefferson 
City,   Mo.) 

THE    TRAFFIC   ON  HIGHWAYS. 

Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Association  and  the  Highway 
Transport  Conference  of  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  on  January  29,  1920,  in 
Chicago.  54  pp.  (Address  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  Marlin-Rockwell  Building, 
Madison  Avenue  and  46th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.) 

TOWN    PLANNING   IN    SOtTH    AUSTRALIA. 

"Planning  and  Development  of  Towns  and  Cities  in 
South  Australia."  Report  by  Charles  C.  Reade,  Gov- 
ernment Town  Planner,  to  the  Attorney-General  and 
Minister  in  control  of  Town  Planning,  upon  existing 
conditions  and  defects  and  the  need  for  town  planning 
legislation  relating  thereto  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Town  Planning  and  Development  Bill, 
1919.  Published  1919.  SYi  by  13^  inches.  48  pp. 
Views,  maps  and  drawings.  (Apply  to  the  Government 
Town   Planner   a1    Adelaide,   South   Australia.) 

A  PARK  SYSTEM  FOR  OTTUMWA,  IOWA. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Ottumwa  Park 
Board  by  Leonidas  Willing  Ramsey,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, Da.enport,  Iowa.  1920.  Presenting  specific 
recommendations  for  the  parks  for  which  plans  have 
been  made,  and  treating  in  a  general  way  the  park 
problems,  park  needs  and  such  city  planning  problems 
as  are  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  park  sys- 
tem for  Ottumwa.  47  pp.  Maps,  views,  drawings. 
(Apply   to    Mr.    Ramsey.) 

THE    TORONTO    SCHOOLS. 

"The  Physical  Plant  of  the  Toronto  Public  Schools" 
and  '  'The  Building  Department  of  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Education,"  two  interim  reports  on  phases  of  the 
business  administration  of  the  schools  of  Toronto,  pre- 
pared by  the  Toronto  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in 
its  study  of  the  educational  needs  and  resources  of  the 
city.  June,  1920.  87  pp.  Diagrams  and  tables.  (Ap- 
ply to  the  Bureau,  189 1/^   Church  Street,  Toronto,  Ont.) 

SOURCES   OF   INFORMATION   ON   PLAT  AND 
RECREATION. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  1920.  By  Howard  R. 
Knight  and  Marguerita  P.  Williams.  Published  by  the 
Department  of  Recreation  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 130  East  Twenty-Second  Street,  New  York  City. 
A  condensed  but  comprehensive  list  of  what  has  been 
written  about  recreation.  The  arrangement  is  by  sub- 
jects, with  annotations  on  many  of  the  publications, 
some  of  which  deal  with  other  phases  of  recreation  than 
the  subject  under  which  they  are  listed.  A  list  of  pub- 
lishers with  addresses  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
bibliography  to  facilitate  ordering  in  case  the  publica- 
tions desired  are  not  available  in  the  local  public 
library. 
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Northern  Rotary  Pumps 


For  Water  Works  Service 


^  The  same  exclusive  patented  features  that  make  the 
** Northern"  so  popular  in  Fire  Service  make  our  pumps 
unusually  dependable  in  Water  Works  service. 

fl  Ask  about  our  "Spare  Unit"  plan  that  insures  unin- 
terrupted  service. 

^  Send  for  our  Catalog  that  tells  vv^hy. 


NORTHERN   FIRE   APPARATUS  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,   MINNESOTA 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  NORTHERN  EQUIPMENTS,  TRAILER  PUMPS,  FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS, 
CHEMICAL  ENGINES  AND  SUPPLIES. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   UNION   OF   NOVA    SCOTIA 
Mt  NICIPAUTIES. 

A  report  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual   Convention,   held 
at  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  August  27-29,  1919.     172  +  iv  pp. 
Illustrated.       (Apply    to    the    Secretary    of    the    Union, 
Arthur  Roberts,  Town  Solicitor,  Bridgewater,  N.  S.) 
MOTION  PICTURES. 

■"Laws,  Ordinances  and  Regulations  on  Censorship, 
Minors  and  Other  Related  Subjects  "  By  Lucius  H. 
Cannon,  Librarian,  Municipal  Reference  Library,  St. 
Loais,  Mo.,  with  list  of  books  by  Melitta  Dies  Peschke. 
A  monthly  Bulletin  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 
49  pp.  June,  1920. 
CHILD   HEALTH    PROGRAM. 

A  16-page  illustrated  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  1920,  for  I'arent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions and  Women's  Clubs  that  wish  to  guide  the  health 
program  of  their  local  schools.  It  covers  the  following 
topics:  Teaching  Health  in  Our  Schools;  School  Lunches; 
Nutritional  Classes;  Correction  of  Physical  Defectp; 
Recreation;  Our  Teachers'  Health;  School  Sanitation; 
Good  Housekeeping  in  the  Schools;  Strategy  and  Pub- 
licity in  Community  Health  Work.  (Apply  to  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Health 
Education  Bulletin  Mo.  5.) 
THE    PALISADES   INTERSTATE    PARK. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
published  as  Legislative  Document  No.  100,  State  of 
New  York.  1920.  23  pp.  and  map.  A  general  de- 
scription of  the  park  project,  and  a  detailed  account  of 
the  work  accomplished  during  the  year  1919.  (Apply 
to  J.  DuPratt  White,  Secretary,  90  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City.) 
HEALTH   REPORT   OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  Massachusetts,  reprinted  from  the  Fifth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Health.  34  pp.  An  account  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department  during  1919,  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
lecture  service  maintained.  In  all,  571  lectures  were 
given  by  the  Department  to  aggregate  audience  of  over 
100,000  persons.  (Apply  to  Eugene  R.  Kelly,  M.  D., 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Boston,  Mass.) 
HEALTH   REPORT   OF  MICHIGAN. 

Forty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Health,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1919.  The  graphic  charts  showing 
the  prevalence  of  various  diseases  over  a  period  of 
years  add  to  the  value  of  this  report.  (Apply  to  R.  M. 
Olin,  M.  D.,  State  Health  Commissioner,  Lansing, 
Mich.) 
CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

Under  the  title  "Civic  Training  in  Service." 
Teachers'  Leaflet  No.  8.  June,  1920.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Department  of  the  Interior.  (Apply  to  the 
Bureau.) 

THE    SCHOOL  AND   THE   MEMORIAL   COMMUNITY 
HOUSE. 

Bulletin  No.  11,  of  the  series  on  Community  Build- 
ings as  War  Memorials.  A  concise  but  detailed  account 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  uses  of  combined  schools  and 
community  houses.  The  discussion  of  the  rural  com- 
munity's schoolhonse  will  be  helpful  to  those  interested 
in  rural  school  consolidation.  Published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Memorial  Buildings  of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.  1920.  27 
pp.     Illustrated. 


TORONTO'S  CHILDREN. 

"Toronto's  Children  Are  Her  Greatest  Asset." 
Triple  folder  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Ee- 
search,  189>-3  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  May  5, 
1920.  A  summary  of  findings  and  suggestions  from  the 
Bureau's  survey  of  the  educational  needs  and  resources 
of  the  city.      (Apply  to  the  Bureau,   as  above.) 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  for  the  year 
1919.  "A  Summary  of  Work  and  an  Accounting."  103 
pp.  (Apply  to  the  Association,  at  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York   City.) 

RURAL  HEALTH. 

Proceedings  of  the  Second  National  Country  Life 
Conference,  Chicago,  1919.  Published  by  the  American 
Country  Life  Association.  242  pp.  Illustrated.  (Ap- 
ply to  Charles  J.  Galpin,  Executive  Secretary,  Wash- 
ington,  D.    C.) 

THE  FUTURE  OF  TOWN  PLANNING. 

A  paper  by  Viscount  Astor  read  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Town-Planning  Institute,  June  25,  1920,  with  the 
discussion  at  that  meeting.  Published  by  the  Town- 
Planning  Institute.  23  pp.  (Apply  to  the  Institute. 
4  Arundel   Street,   London,   W.   C,    England.) 

THE    HOUSING    CRISIS. 

A  memorandum  prepared  for  the  Special  Session  of 
the  New  York  Legislature,  by  the  City  of  New  York. 
13  pp.  September,  1920.  (Apply  to  the  City  Club, 
55  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City.) 

MUNICIPAL   PROBLEMS    IN    BALTIMORE. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Problems 
appointed  by  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation of  Baltimore.  1920.  63  pp.  The  report  dis- 
cusses at  length  such  questions  as  municipal  taxation, 
harbor  development,  fire  prevention  and  waste,  public 
health  and  education.  (Apply  to  William  H.  Maltbie, 
Chairman.) 

TYPHOID  REDUCTION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Comparative  results  in  counties  with  and  without 
health  organizations.  L.  A.  Riser,  M.D.,  Director, 
County  Health  Work,  South  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health.  7  pp.  Graphic  evidence  of  the  value  of 
county  health  organizations.  (Apply  to  L.  A.  Riser, 
Columbia,   S.  C.) 

TIMBER  DEPLETION. 

Timber  Depletion  and  the  Answer.  A  Summary  of  the 
Report  on  "Timber  Depletion  and  Related  Subjects, 
Prepared  in  Response  to  Senate  Resolution  311.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Department  Circular 
112.  William  B.  Greeley,  Forester.  15  pp.  Discus- 
sion of  existing  condition  and  proposals  for  a  national 
forestry  policy.  (Apply  to  William  B.  Greely,  Fores- 
ter, Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

TORONTO  CITY  BUDGET. 

City  Budget  Facts,  based  upon  the  official  estimates  of 
the  city  of  Toronto,  1920,  together  with  a  discussion 
of  the  public  service  enterprises  of  Toronto.  Part  1. 
The  Budget  Proper.  16  pp.  Charts  and  diagrams. 
(Apply  to  John  MacDonald,  President,  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research,   189H   Church  Street,  Toronto,  Ont.) 


Municipal  Reports 


Andover,  Mass. — Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  Town  of  Andover,  em- 
bracing the  Thirty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Water 
Commissioners  and  the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Report 
of  the  Sewer  Commissioners  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1919.  (Apply  to  F.  L.  Cole,  Superintend- 
ent, Board  of  Public  Works.) 

Milton,  Mass. — Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Water  Commissioners  of  Milton,  Mass.,  for  the  year 
1919.      (Apply  to  Marcy  L.  Sperry,  Chairman.). 

Newark,  N.  J. — Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1919.  (Apply  to  Charles  V.  Craster,  M.  D.,  Health 
Officer.) 

Now  York,  N.  Y. — Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
accompanied  by  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer. 
Jan.  1,  1920.  (Apply  to  John  F.  Galvin,  President  of 
the   Board.) 


St.  Louis,  Mo. — Annual  Report  of  the  Division  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  of  St.  Louis.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
April,  1920.  Illustrated.  (Apply  to  Fred  W.  Pape, 
Commissioner  of  Parks  and  Recreation.) 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board   of  Water   Commissioners    for    1910.      (Apply   to 

J.   I.    Faricy,    City    Clerk.) 


-Second  Annual  Report   of  the   De- 
1919.     (Apply  to  F.  M.  Westcott, 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.- 
partment  of  Parks. 
Commissioner.) 

Tacoma,  Wash. — Annual  Report  of  City  Controller. 
1919.      (Apply  to  J.  M.  Roberts,   City  Controller.) 

Washington,  D.  C. — Report  of  the  Woman's  Bureau 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  District  of  Columbi^.  For 
1919.      (Apply   to  Mina  C.   Van   Winkle,   Director.) 
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Importance  of  Metering  Water 
at  the  Pumps 

Recent  extensive  and  systematic  investigation 
by  The  American  City  has  shown  that  in 
spite  of  the  important  advances  made  by 
municipalities  in  water  works  operation,  many 
water  works  officials  apparently  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  metering  water  at 
the  pumps. 

In  the  case  of  pumps  of  the  reciprocating 
type  this  is  probably  due  to  one  or  two  rather 
prevalent  fallacies.  Many  engineers  believe 
that  pump  "slip"  is  always  accompanied  by 
noise,  and  if  there  is  no  noise  present  they 
conclude  that  the  pump  is  operating  at  rated 
efficiency.  Experience  has  shown,  however, 
that  often  this  is  not  the  case.  If  the  "slip" 
is  due  to  a  small  number  of  badly  worn  valves 
a  noise  can  easily  be  detected,  but  if  the  "slip" 
is  due  to  a  large  number  of  slightly  worn 
valves,  the  noise  will  be  inaudible. 

Sometimes  engineers  also  attempt  to  test 
for  "slip"  by  opening  the  hand  holes  under- 
neath the  valve  decks  and  by  allowing  the  full 
water  pressure  to  be  exerted  upon  the  top  of 
the  valves.  When  they  find  only  a  small 
amount  of  leakage  they  draw  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  the  "slip"  at  this  point  is  neg- 
ligible. This  does  not  follow,  because  much  of 
the  "slip"  occurs  while  the  valves  are  in  the 
act  of  descending,  and  in  modern  pumping  en- 
gines the  valves  are  in  the  act  of  descending 
a  large  proportion  of  each  revolution.  Be- 
cause of  the  sudden  and  frequent  reversals  of 
water  pressures  in  up-to-date  pumping  units, 
rubber  valves  are  rather  quickly  worn  on  the 
under  side.  The  valve  touches  its  seat  around 
the  outer  circumference,  around  the  central 
hole  and  also  upon  the  radial  ribs.  Depres- 
sions, frequently  J/^-inch  deep,  are  worn  in  the 
rubber,  and  when  the  valve  happens  to  turn 
around  to  a  new  position  the  raised  spots  come 
in  contact  with  the  ribs.  Perfect  seating  is 
therefore  an  impossibility,  and  excessive  leak- 
age, or  "slip,"  occurs  during  the  closing  and 
during  the  reversal  stroke  of  the  pump  plunger. 

In  connection  with  the  performance  of  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  engineers  are  also  often  too 
prone  to  rely  solely  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
theoretical  discharge.  Here  again  experience 
has  shown  that  this  cannot  be  depended  upon. 
The  actual  performance  of  the  pump  may  be 
much  poorer  initially  than  its  designers  an- 
ticipated. Then  too,  after  brief  periods  of 
service  the  vanes  or  impellers  become  "cut" 
by  gritty  or  acid-bearing  water,  or  even 
'clogged,  bent  or  broken  by  sticks,  twigs,  fish 


or  debris  carried  by  the 
swiftly  moving  column 
of  water. 

To  be  absolutely  sure 
of  the  efficiency  of  a 
pumping  unit,  whether 
reciprocal  or  centrifu- 
gal, a  reliable  checking 
device  must  be  used  con- 
stantly, and  for  this 
service  the  venturi  meter 
is  standard  equipment. 
Many  pump  manufac- 
turers employ  them  to 
determine  the  actual 
performance  of  pumps 
before  shipment,  and  in 
new  plants  it  is  almost 
universally  specified  as 
a  part  of  the  station 
equipment. 

The  Builders  Iro.i 
Foundry,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  makes  venturi 
meters  for  use  with  a 
pumping  unit.  A  mano- 
meter, which  reads  di- 
rectly in  gallons  per 
minute  or  other  desired 
units,  is  used.  Usually, 
however,  a  register-in- 
dicator-recorder is  se- 
lected for  this  purpose. 
In  addition  to  indicating 
the  momentary  rate  of 
flow  it  registers  the 
total  flow  and  records 
continuously  on  a  circular  chart  the  rate  of 
flow  over  a  period  of  24  hours.  Sometimes 
the  indicator  dial  has  a  second  set  of  gradu- 
ations corresponding  to  the  pump  speed,  so 
that  the  percentage  of  pump  slip  can  be  quickly 
determined  by  comparing  the  actual  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  pump  with 
the  indication  on  the  dial.  For  instance,  the 
pump  may  be  running  at  exactly  25  revolutions 
per  minute  and  the  indication  on  this  dial  may 
be  23 ;  the  "slip"  would  therefore  be  8  per  cent. 

New  Rochester  Consulting 
Engineer 

Announcement  has  just  been  received  that 
James  W.  Routh,  Director  and  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Rochester  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, has  opened  offices  at  501  Arlington 
Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  will  be 
available    as   a    consulting   municipal    engineer 
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A  Modern  Lighting  System 

does  not  require  separate  Lamp  Standards  as  this 
street  scene  clearly  shows. 

Missoula,  Montana,  is  one  progressive  western  city 
utilizing  "ELRECO"  Combination  Railway  and  Light- 
ing Poles,  which  makes  separate  Lamp  Standards 
unnecessary. 

The  "ELRECO"  Steel  Poles  support  ornamental  lighting  brack- 
ets with  modem  General  Electric  Lighting  units;  also,  the  span 
and  service  wires^of  the  Railway  and  Lighting  Company;  keep 
the  streets  free  and  unobstructed  from  extra  Lamp  Standards, 
wooden  poles,  and  a  multiplicity  of  wires,  etc. 

The  usual  practice  of  financing  such  an  installation  is  to  divide 
the  cost  between  the  local  Street  Railway  and  Lighting  Company, 
Merchants  and  the  City,  making  the  cost  of  "WHITE  WAY" 
very    reasonable. 

What  other  progressive  cities  have  accomplished  is  well  illustrated 
in  our  handsome  Catalog  "F",  sent  on  request  to  those  inter- 
ested. 

Electric  Railway  Equipment  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
New  York  Office  —  30  Church  Street 
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prepared  to  conduct  investigations,  to  make 
l>!a.is.  six'cilications  and  reports  and  supervise 
operations  in  connection  with  all  municipal  en- 
gineering activities. 

Two  Styles  of  Street 
Lighting  Standards 

Tlic    recent    installation    of    a    White    Wav 
street  lighting  system  in  St.  James.  Minn.,  in'- 
cludes   many   interesting   features.     The  lights 
are   staggered   throughout   the   system   and   in 
the   business    section   they   are   placed   90   feet 
center  to   center,   while  in  the  residential  sec- 
tion they  are  about   106  feet  center  to  center. 
The    corner    lights,    of    which    there   are    four 
for  each  downtown  corner  and  two  for  corners 
in  residential  districts,  are  placed  15   feet  back 
from    the    property    line    so 
as     to     conform     with     the 
spacing  through  the  blocks. 
The  lights  are  operated  on 
two  separate  circuits,  one  of 
which  is  turned  off  at  mid- 
night, and  the  other  left  on 
all  night.     All  the  lights  are 
connected  with  the  former  or 
midnight   circuit  except   two 
diagonal  lights  on  each  street 
intersection    which    burn    al! 
night.     Two   styles   of   light 
standards     are    used.       The 
large  standards,  12  feet  high, 
are  one-light  posts,  made  bv 
King  Manufacturing  Co.,  53 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  equipped  with  Gen- 
eral  Electric   Novalux  units 
having  white  glass  diffusing 
tops  and  glass  canopy  tops, 
and    the    smaller    standards, 
10  feet  high,  are  a  different 
style  of  King  post,  equipped 
with  another  type  of  Nova- 
lux  top.     About   122  of  the 
large  standards  are  installed 
downtown,  and  in  the  outly- 
ing part  of  the  city  10  of  the 
small  ones  were  used.     The 
posts  are  all  set  in  concrete 
footings  24  inches  square  bv 
.3  feet  deep,  and  are  fastened 
by  means  of  four  bolts,  im- 
bedded in  the  concrete.     In 
the    base    of    each    post    is 
placed  a    Cutter   disconnect- 
ing pothead   for  making  the 
connection    between    the 
ground  cables  and  the  inter- 
ior wiring  of  the  post.    Each 
of  the  standards  is  equipped 
with    a    6.6    ampere    series 
Mazda  C  lamp  of  400  or  250 
candle  power  each. 

This  installation   was   de- 
scribed    in     detail     in     the 
LIGHTING  April,    1920,    issue    of    Th': 

STANDARD,    ST.       .AMKRrCAN    CiTY,    pages   37g- 
JAMES,  MINN.         380. 


AN    EASY    WAY     OF     CARRYING    A    RtBBISH 
BARREL    DOWN   A   FLIGHT   OF   STEPS 

A  Handy  Barrel  Carrier 

The  very  convenient  barrel  carrier  illustrated 
herewith  has  been  invented  by  a  member  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  This  carrier  is  designed  to  do  away 
with  many  ash  collection  difficulties  and  is  of 
distinct  advantage  in  hilly  cities  where  ashes 
have  to  be  carried  up  or  down  flights  of  steps. 
Its  advantages  are  ease  of  loading  and  pro- 
pulsion, less  noise  and  less  spilling  of  ashes. 
The  large  wheels  move  easily  in  mud,  snow 
and  over  bumps  or  curves.  It  speeds  up  the 
collection  without  fatigue  and  in  this  way 
saves  at  least  25  per  cent  in  labor  cost.  Barrel 
carriers  of  this  type  are  appreciated  by  house- 
holders, officials  and  collectors. 

The  machine,  as  manufactured  by  John  T. 
Lynch,  907  Dewey  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  either  one  or  two  small  wheels  in  the 
rear.  The  particular  benefit  of  the  two  small 
wheels  is  that  it  secures  a  better  balance  for 
moving  heavily  loaded  barrels  up  a  flight  of 
steps.  In  cases  where  this  is  necessary  the 
two  small  wheels  make  a  double  fulcrum, 
while  the  machine  with  one  small  wheel  is 
more  compact  and  is  excellent  where  only 
empty  barrels  or  lighter  loads  have  to  be 
taken  up  steps.  The  Y-rod  at,  the  top  is  very 
convenient  for  holding  additional  tubs  or 
bundles  of  waste  material  without  an  ap- 
preciably greater  exertion.  This  Y-rod  has  a 
double  hook  at  the  end,  which  drops  over  the 
edge  of  the  barrel  being  carried  and  prevents 
its  falling  off  the  machine  during  transporta- 
tion. The  large,  broad  tread  wheels  make  it 
easy  to  use  the  carrier  on  steps,  soft  ground 
and  snow  where  traction  is  poor. 
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puRo  \\mn: 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 


Pat.  Pendins 
Can  be  used  as 


a  Glass  Filler 


ONLY  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountain 


PURO  SANITARY  DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN  CO. 


Haydenville 


Mass. 


No  matter  WHAT  drinking 
fountain  you  may  put 

INDOORS 
^ This 

The  MURDOCK 

PATENTED 

c^ANTI- FREEZING-^ 
BUBBLE-FONT 

IS  THE  ONLY  ONE  THAT  IS  SAFE 
TO  INSTAL  OUTDOORS  BECAUSE 

it  is  the  only  drinking  fountain 
made  that  was  designed  and  is 
built  solely  for  outdoor  use.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  turned  off 
at  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

THE  ONLY  FOUNTAIN  MADE 
THAT  IS  STRONG  ENOUGH 
TO  WITHSTAND  PUBLIC 
ABUSE. 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  literature  to 

The  MURDOCK  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

FIRE  HYDRANTS 
YARD  HYDRANTS 
HOSE      BOXES 

CINCINNATI. OHIO 

Builders  of  Water  Service  devices  since  1863 
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A  Handy  Level  for 
Municipal  Work 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  level  designed  especially 
for  the  use  of  builders,  architects 
and  contractors  for  leveling  and 
plumbing  walls,  giving  levels  for 
buildings,  laying  out  angles,  grad- 
ing streets,  sewers,  drains,  etc. 
The  instrument  as  manufactured 
by  Kolesch  &  Company,  138  Ful- 
ton Street,  New  York  City,  con- 
sists of  a  telescope  about  12  inches 
long  with  a  magnifying  power  of 
19  diameters.  The  lenses  are  of 
domestic  make  with  a  ij^-inch 
objective.  The  level  carries  a 
dust  cap  and  sun  shade  and  a 
rack  and  pinion  movement  to  the  objective. 
The  eye  piece  is  adjustable  for  focusing  the 
cross  hairs,  and  the  fine  bubble  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  telescope  and  graduated  on  the 
glass,  has  a  sensitiveness  of  60  seconds.  There 
is  an  improved  device  for  locking  the  clips  in 
the  Y's  to  prevent  any  trouble  from  slipping  of 
the  telescope.  The  horizontal  circle  of  three 
inches  is  divided  into  degrees,  reading  by  a 
vernier  to  5  minutes.  This  circle  is  held  in 
place  by  a  friction  clutch  and  can  be  set  at  zero 
at  any  given  point.  The  level  is  also  provided 
with  four  leveling  arms  and  is  well  finished. 

A  Spanish  Water-Works  Booklet 

In  order  to  properly  take  care  of  the  grow- 
ing  business    in   chlorinators    in    Central    and 


A  LEVEL  FOR  ALL-ROUND  USE 


South  America,  Wallace  and  Tiernan  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  349  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
have  issued  a  new  booklet  describing  their 
apparatus  in  Spanish,  bearing  the  title  "De- 
puracion  de  las  Aguas  Potables  con  Cloro 
Liquido." 


New  Activities  of 
Professor  Blancbard 

Arthur  H.  Blanchard,  formerly  of  New 
York  City,  and  now  Professor  of  Highway 
Engineering  and  Highway  Transport  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
has  recently  been  appointed  Consulting  En- 
gineer to  the  Michigan  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment. 


Photograph  by  Everzvcar  Manufacturing  Co..  Springfield.  Ohio 

A   NEW    TYPE    OF    SEESAW   WITH    REINFORCED    BEAM   FOR    PLAYOROUND    USE 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


xirbine  Sewer  AVachine 

The  Turbine  sower  cleaning  niachinQ 
mil  take  care  of  auy  sized  job  irt 

a  satisfactory  maniiGr It  clGans 

sewers  of  every  obstruction. ... 

Used  with  ^reat  success  by  scores 
of  other  cities  all  over  the  country 

Let  us  demonstrate  this  machiriQ 
without  an.y  obligation  whatever 

n/l/r/tG  for  ///ustrated 
j5oo/6  of  facts 


Turbine  SewerMadiinGS 

195  ELEVENTH  ST.,  MILWAUKEE^WIS. 
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The  Municipal  Uses 
of  Explosives 


PORTABLE    VOTING    BOOTH    FOE    MUNICIPALITIES 


Buildings  for  Voting  Purposes 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  housing  facilities 
and  other  sundry  causes,  it  iias  been  found 
difficult  in  many  localities  to  provide  suitable 
buildings  for  election  purposes. 

The  solution  to  this  ofttinies  perplexin.^ 
problem  has  been  found  in  a  standardized, 
portable  steel  building  recently  placed  on  the 
market  by  a  large  steel  building  manufacturer. 
The  advantageous  feature  of  this  building  is 
its  portability— its  standardized  design  permits 
quick  dismantling  with  ordinary  labor  and 
transportation  to  another  locality  in  either  a 
wagon  or  a  truck.  This  feature  is  especially  de- 
sirable because  of  ever-changing  voting  places 
in  different  precincts. 

This  building  is 
made  of  steel 
throughout ;  the 
structural  frame- 
work, the  galva- 
nized sidings,  steel 
window  frames 
and  sashes,  and 
kalsomined  doors 
give  rigid  and 
durable  construc- 
tion, which  means 
almost  the  entire 
e  1  i  m  i  n  a  tion  of 
maintenance  e  x  - 
pense.  When  not 
in  use,  these  build- 
ings could  serve  as 
storage  facilities 
for  country  road 
building  equip- 
ment. 

The  Blaw-Knox 
Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh, is  placing 
this  building  on 
tlic  market. 


In  the  course  of  municipal 
construction  work  explosives 
are    often    called    upon    to 
play  an  important  and  ever- 
mcreasing    part.      Drainage 
operations  are  greatly  facili- 
tated   through    the    use    of 
propagated   blasts   of   prop- 
erly     selected      explosives ; 
sewer      and      water      main 
trenches  in  rock  are  neces- 
sarily   dug    by    the    use    of 
dynamite ;    buildings    which 
have  entirely  outlived  their 
usefulness  and  have  no  junk 
value  are  quickly  demolished 
through    the    use    of    dyna- 
mite.     In    time    of    confla- 
gration where  nothing  short 
of  lack  of  material  to  burn 
will   stop  the   fire   fiend   on 
its  way.  explosives  are  used 
to   raze   buildings    in    order 
that   the    debris    may    be 
readily   wet   down  with   fire   streams   and  the 
conflagration   checked.     These  are  but  a   few 
of  the  many  uses  to  which  Red  Cross  dynamite 
and    the    other    brands    of    explosives    manu- 
factured by  the  E.  I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Explosive  Division,   Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  are  put. 

This  company  maintains  dynamite  mills, 
black  ixjwder  mills  and  distributing  magazines 
throughout  tlie  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States  so  that  at  all  times  explosives 
are  available  to  municipalities  and  others  for 
immediate  service.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  workmen  preparing  charges  of 
dynamite  for  shattering  a  huge  ledge  which  lay 
in  the  way  of  a  highway  development. 


PREPARING   BLAST   HOLES   FOR    THE    REMOVAL    OF   A   LEDGE    ALONG 
THE    LINE     OF    A    PROPOSED     HIGHWAY 
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sheets  on  Omcrete  &n$ipnciiQn 


SECTION 

THRU 

BALUSTRADE 


WALL  SECTION 


»Ig;-I>t:l.^ia^^ 


CORNER    POST 


(^ONCRETE 

Retaining  W^lls 


The  above  illustrations  give  an  idea  of  the  practical  suggestions  offered  by  the  ALPHA  Blueprint  Service  Sheets  and 
Special  Bulletins,  which  cover  the  following  concrete  improvements: 


Workingmen's  Homes 
Walkways  and  Driveways 
Concrete  Roads 
Bridges  and  Culverts 
Foundation  and  Hatchway 
Gutter  and  Curb 
Storage  Cellar 
Small  Warehouses 


Spring  House 
Small  Dam 
Milk  House 
Ice  House 
Manure  Pit 
Septic  Tank 
Oil  Storage  Tank 
Tennis  Court 


Inclosure  Walls 
Barn  and  Silo 
Corn  Crib 
Storage  House 
Smoke  House 
Hog  House 
Poultry  House 
Dripping  Vat 
Tanks  and  Troughs 


Piers  for  Small  Boats 
Garden  Furniture 
Greenhouse 
Coal  Pocket 
Post  and  Walls 
Walls,  Sills  and  Lintels 
Garages  and  Runways 
Overcoating  of  Old  Dwelling 
Porch,  Cellar  and  Stable  Floors 


Ask  for  the  sheet  or  Bulletin  thatinterests  you  most.  A  copy  of  our  Handbook,  ALPHA  CEMENT— HOW  TO  USE 
IT — 96  pages,  illustrated — will  also  be  sent  free  on  request  if  you  live  East  of  the  Mississippi.  We  are  obliged  to  ask  inquirers 
out  of  our  sales  field  to  send  fifty  cents  to  cover  the  printing  and  mailing  expense  of  this  literature.     Mention  American  City. 

ALPflPA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  General  Offices,  EASTON,  PA. 

Branch  Offices :        New  York       Boston      Philadelphia       Pittsburgh       Baltimore       Savannah 


Bncvete  £nr  Pefmanence 
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BOX-BAEBERRY  BORDERED  FORMAL  GARDEN 


Box-Barberry  for  Low 
Hedges 

It  is  by  making  use  of  the  occasional  horti- 
cultural happening,  or  by  deliberate  breeding, 
that  our  wealth  of  trees  and  plants,  useful 
either  for  their  fruit  or  their  beauty,  is  in- 
creased. Japan  has  added  materially  to  the 
hardy  trees  and  plants  in  general  use  through- 
out our  country.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
universally  useful  shrubs  from  that  country 
is  the  Japanese  barberry  (Berberis  Thum- 
bergi).  It  is  not  only  graceful  and  beautiful, 
but  free  from  insect  troubles,  extremely  hardy, 
and  disposed  to  thrive  under  a  great  variety  of 
soils  and  climatic  conditions.  When  in  doubt 
as  to  what  to  plant,  one  can  safely  plant  Jap- 
anese barberry. 

At  the  nurseries  of  the  Elm  City  Nursery 
Company,  New  Haven  Conn.,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  among  a  batch  of  many  thousand 
seedlings,  one  was  noticed  which  was  very 
compact  and  upright  in  its  habit  of  growth, 
with  small  and  narrow  leaves.  This  seed  varia- 
tion being  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  gen- 
eral run  of  Japanese  barberry  seedlings,  the 
little  plant  was  removed  to  a  place  where  its 
habit  could  be  more  carefully  studied.  Within 
five. years  the  plant  had  developed  into  a  ball- 
like little  shrub  some  3  feet  high,  and  since 
then  has  kept  on  growing,  though  very  slowly, 
till  now  the  original  plant  is  about  aYz  feet  tall, 
still  maintaining  its  ball-like  habit.  So  inter- 
esting a  variation  from  the  normal  type  did 
this  new  seedling  (Box-Barberry)  prove  to  be, 
that  the  nursery  on  whose  grounds  it  first 
appeared  propagated  a  few  hundred  for 
experimental  purposes.  It  was  not  until 
this  batch  of  cuttings  were  put  out  in  a  nursery 
row  where  they  formed  a  continuous  line,  that 
its  value  as  a  low  border  and  low  hedge  was 


thought  of.  As  the  little  plants  grew  in  a 
continuous  line,  it  was  apparent  to  all  who 
saw  them  that  this  barberry  with  its  distinct 
upright  habit  had  unquestionable  merit. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  within  the  last 
five  years  that  enough  stock  of  it  was  propa- 
gated to  warrant  sending  out  plants  to  the 
various  experiment  stations  and  public  parks 
so  that  it  could  be  given  a  general  trying  out 
as  to  its  hardiness  and  adaptability  to  various 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  In  the  mean- 
time the  nursery  holding  the  original  stock 
decided  to  introduce  it  to  the  general  public, 
and  under  the  name  of  Box-Barberry  most  of 
the  readers  of  The  American  City,  through 
recent  publicity,  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with 
it  by  name,  if  not  by  actual  experience  with 
the  plant  itself. 

Recent  Contracts  for  Warrenite 
Bitulithic  Pavement 

Warren  Brothers,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  re- 
cently announced  a  number  of  awards  for 
Warrenite  and  bitulithic  pavement  throughout 
the  west.  A  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
Moran  Paving  Company  for  77,840  square 
yards  partly  on  a  dense  bituminous  base  and 
partly  resurfacing  old  macadam  in  Ogden, 
Utah.  In  Dallas,  Texas,  the  Texas  Bitulithic 
Company  received  a  contract  for  59,765  square 
yards  of  pavement  on  a  concrete  base.  Clark 
&  Henery  have  a  contract  for  7,778  square 
yards  of  pavement  in  Gridley,  Cal.,  on  4-inch 
Portland  cement  base.  In  Kingsbury  Cal.,  a 
contract  was  received  by  the  California  Road 
and  Street  Improvement  Company  for  50,167 
square  yards  pavement  on  4-inch  asphaltic  con- 
crete. Similar  contracts  for  amounts  varying 
from  334  square  yards  to  119,000  square  yards 
have  been  awarded  also  in  the  West. 
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i{apid  Seonomieal  Construction 

TN  planning  the  many  homes  required  to  solve  the  housing  problem  of  Sun  Village, 
Chester,    Pennsylvania,   rapidity  of  construction  and   economical  methods  were 
necessarily  governing  factors — not  sacrificing,  of  course,  good  building  principles. 

For  the  structural  material,  Hollow  Building  Tile,  made  in  large  units  of  enduring 
burned  clay  with  two  or  more  air  cells,  offered  every  quality  that  was  desired.  It 
could  be  handled  easily  and  rapidly  because  of  the  large  shapes,  and  laid  at  a  low 
material  and  labor  cost.  The  permanent  character  of  the  non-combustible  material 
meant  the  minimizing  of  repair  and  upkeep  expenses.  The  air  cells  afforded  comfort- 
able, healthful  homes  by  insulating  against  dampness,  and  against  the  cold  of  winter 
and  the  heat  of  summer. 

HOLLOW  TILE 

The  Most  Economical  Form  of  Permanent  Construction 

Hollow  Tile  was  deemed  the  most  satisfactory  material  from  every  standpoint, 
and  was  used  exclusively  as  a  structural  material.     Whether  erecting  one  or  a  group     . 
of  structures.  Hollow  Tile  will  prove  the  most  logical  material  to  use. 

City  officials  interested  in  building  ordinance  work  can  secure 
copies  for  reference  purposes  of  a  Standard  Code  on  Hollow 
Tile  construction  by  writing  to  the  Association,  Departnxent  2410. 

THE    HOLLOW  BUILDING   TILE    ASSOCIATION 

REPRESENTING    AMERICA'S    LEADING    MANUFACTURERS 

CONWAY   BUILDING,    CHICAGO 
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THERE  IS  NOTHING  SLOPPY  ABOt  T  THIS  WATER-TIGHT  GARBAGE  COJiEOTlON  WAGON 


The  Odorless  Removal 
of  Garbage 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  very 
efficient  garbage  wagon  built  by  Geo.  H.  Holz- 
lx)g  &  Bro.,  Jefifersonville,  Ind.,  and  used  by 
cities  and  towns  throughout  tliis  and  foreign 
countries.  The  body  is  made  of  steel  with 
closely  fitting  lids  which  prevent  the  escaping 
of  obnoxious  odors  and  the  leaking  of  con- 
tents. For  the  hauling  of  liquid  or  semi-liquid 
materials,  such  as  slops,  sewage,  night  soil, 
etc.,  the  wagon  is  ideal.  The  body,  hanging 
low  makes  the  loading  easy,  and  it  is  also  easy 
to  oamp.  At  the  close  of  day  it  is  a  very  sim- 
ple matter  to  thoroughly  clean  the  wagon  by 
flushing  with  the  hose.  It  can  be  used  as  a 
trailer  if  desired,  by  changing  the  pole. 

This  is  a  very  strong,  durable  wagon,  neat 
and  attractive  in  appearance,  and  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  garbage  equipment  of 
any  up-to-date  community.  It  may  be  had  in 
2i7-,  54-  or  65-cubic  foot  capacity  size.  The 
same  firm  also  builds  two-wheel  carts  of  a 
similar  pattern. 

New  Personnel  With  Morris 
Knowles,  Ltd. 

J.  Clark  Keith  formerly  engineer  in  charge 
of  design  and  construction  for  the  municipality 
of  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  now  of  Morris  Knowles, 
Ltd.,  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Essex  Border 
l^tilities  Commission,  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  water  supply,  sewerage  and  park  systems 
of  the  seven  municipalities  bordering  on  the 
Detroit  River.  Charles  E.  Henderson,  man- 
ager of  the  Windsor,  Ont.,  branch  of  Morris 
Knowles,  Ltd.,  has  been  appointed  division 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  Detroit  office  of 
Morris  Knowles,  Inc.  Mr.  Henderson  was  at 
one  time  assistant  city  engineer  of  Port  Arthur, 
Ont.,  later  going  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  as  city 
engineer. 


There's  Cold  Weather  Ahead 
for  Your  Policemen 

Policemen  are  human  being  in  spite  of  their 
attitude  toward  those  who  have  unintentionally 
done  wrong,  and  cities  may  well  think  to  look 
ahead  and  care  for  the  comfort  of  the  police 
force,    during   the    winter.      There    are    many 
stationary  posts  where  policemen,  particularly 
those  directing  traffic,  are  called  upon  to  stand 
in    the    wet    and    slush    during    the    winter    at 
street   corners.      Some    cities    provide   slightly 
elevated  wooden  platforms  which  at  least  keep 
the  traffic  policemen  out  of  standing  water ;4 but 
in   cold    weather   when  slush    falls   repeatedly, 
the  policeman  who  is  not  called  upon  to  move 
about   very   much   suf- 
fers   greatly    from    the 
cold      penetrating      his 
damp  shoes  and  numb- 
ing his  feet.  The  West- 
inghouse    Electric    and 
Manufacturing       Com- 
pany,   East    Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,     has     de/ised     an 
electric      foot-warming 
device    which    can    be 
placed  at  the  crosswalk 
where    a    policeman    is 
called    upon    to    stand, 
and     is     elevated    suf- 
ficiently to  keep  it  out 
of    ordinary   depths    of 
standing    water.      The 
current  for  this  device 
may  readily  be  brougb 
from  an  overhead  wire, 
and  the  foot-warmer  is 
kept     at     a     moderate 
temperature,      sufficient 
to  keep  the  policeman's  -  --r^"",, 

feet   warm   and   make    him    a   most    congenial 
officer.  TV 


WARM     FEET     ARE 

CONDUCIVE   TO 

HAPPINESS 
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I21y322f820  less^tons  of  soft  coal  were  mined  last  year  than 
in  1918 — consumers'  stocks  are  low  and  the  demand  keen. 


G-E  Indicating,  Recording 
Integrating  Flow  Meter 


Get  More  from  your  Coal  Pile 

You  can't  afford  to  waste  coal  and  must  there- 
fore employ  means  of  securing  maximum  results 
from  every  ton. 

Results  obtained  in  many  boiler  plants  show  a 
gain  of  from  10  to  30%  eflficiency  by  the  aid  of 

G-E  Steam  Flow  Meters 

These  meters  are  manufactured  for  the  measure- 
ment of  water,  oil  and  gas  as  well  as  for  steam. 
G-E  Flow  Meter  specialists  will  gladly  assist 
you  in  determining  the  best  equipment  for  your 
condition. 


Gen 


General  Office 
jB0ienectady;N.Y 


Write  for  our  booklet 
"A  Guide  to  Boiler  Economy* 


Sales  Offices  in 
all  large  citiesJ 
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ST.  CHARLES  AVENUE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

The  right-hand  side  of  street  as  shown  is  paved  with  2'.;-inch 
asphalt  on  a  G-inch  concrete  foundation  laid  in  1884.  The  left- 
hand  pavement  is  bitulithic  laid  in  1910.  The  neutral  strip  for 
street  cars  facilitates  the  maintenance  of  both  track  and  street. 
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Your  1921  City  Budget 

can  be  Reduced  MANY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  by  adopting  Ihe 

lEE  SYSTEM 

of  Refuse  Coltection  and  Disposal 

Including   Garbage,   Ash   and   Snow,   Etc. 

Upon  request  we  will  have  our  engineer  make  a  survey  of  your 
problem  and  submit  without  cost  an  estimate  of  your  require- 
ments and  a  detailed  budget  of  the  cost  of  installation  and  opera- 
tion of  the  IvEE  SYSTEM. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  our  System  is : 

Economical — ^Efficient — Sanitary — Flexible — and  easily  operated, 
maintained  and  supervised. 

Adopted  by  17  cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  data  has  been  proved  by  actual 
operation  under  the  same  conditions: 


System 

Daily. 
Yardage. 

Haul  in 
Miles. 

Daily 
Cost. 

Cost  per 
Yard. 

Yearly 
Cost. 

Wagon 

Lee 

Lee  Saving.  .  . 

160 

160 

3 
3 

$142.97 
109.95 
$33702 

$.89 

.69 

$.20 

$44,749.61 

34,414.35 

$10,335.26 

Wagon 

Lee 

Lee  Saving.  . 

120 

120 

3 
3 

$120.25 
93.55 

$26 .70 

$1.00 

.78 

$   .22 

$37,638.25 
29,281.15 
$8.357 .  10 

Wagon 

Lee 

Lee  Saving .  .  . 

240 

240 

2 
2 

$151.43 
109.95 

$41.48 

$   .63 
.45 

$   .18 

$47,397.59 
34,414.35 

$12,983 .  14 

Wagon 

Lee 

Lee  Saving. . . 

180 

180 

3 

2 

$114.50 

93.55 

$20.95 

$   .64 

.52 

$    .12 

$35,838.50 
29,281.15 
$6,557  35 

LEE    TRAILER    &    BODY    CO. 

2343  So.  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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State  and  Municipal  Aid  for  Housing 


DURING  the  early  months  of  1921  most 
of  the  state  legislatures  will  be  in 
session.  Many  subjects  will  demand 
their  attention,  but  none  probably  of  greater 
interest  and  importance  than  the  housing 
problem.  The  constructive  proposals  thus 
far  advanced  fall  mainly  into  three  groups : 

( 1 )  The  use  of  state  or  municipal  eredit 

to  stimulate  housing 
This  proposal,  although  operating  on  a 
large  scale  in  England  and  Canada,  has  not 
as  yet  appealed  strongly  to  American  ideas. 
The  Cana'^ian  Commission  of  Conservation 
reports  nearly  5,000  houses  as  under  plan 
for  construction  this  year  with  federal  aid 
from  the  Dominion  Government.  North 
Dakota  is  experimenting  with  state  aid  to 
home  building  through  a  Home  Building 
Association  which  is  empowered  to  pur- 
chase land  and  erect  homes  for  citizens  who 
can  advance  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
house  and  lot. 

(2)  Tax  exemption  on  new  dwellings  for 

a  limited  period 
The  New  York  Legislature,  at  a  recent 
special  session,  adopted  an  act  providing 
that  the  local  legislative  body  of  a  county, 
city,  town,  village  or  school  district  may  de- 
termine that  new  buildings,  except  hotels, 
shall  be  exempt  from  local  taxation  until 
January  i,  1932.  The  buildings  must  be 
planned  for  dwelling  purposes  only,  and  are 
exempt  only  while  so  used  or  intended  to  be 
so  used.  Buildings  of  four  or  more  stories 
in  height  may  have  stores  on  the  ground 
floor  and  still  have  the  exemption.  Con- 
struction must  have  been  completed  since 
April  I,  1920,  or  if  not  so  completed  must 
be  commenced  before  April  i,  1922,  and 
completed  within  two  years  after  com- 
mencement.   A  state-wide  act  providing  for 


a  five-year  tax  exemption  on  new  dwellings 

is  in  efifect  in  New  Jersey. 

(3)   The  creation  of  housing  hoards 
First  among  the  suggestions  of  the  State 

Reconstruction  Commission  of  New  York 

was  the  creation  of  housing  boards.     The 

plan  was  set  forth  as  follows : 

"i.  *  *  *  That  a  law  be  enacted  re- 
quiring the  appointment  of  local  housing 
boards  in  communities  having  a  population 
over  10,000,  the  members  of  such  boards  pre- 
ferably to  serve  without  pay,  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  central  state  housing  agency 
for  coordinating  local  effort.  The  function  of 
the  central  and  local  boards  shall  be : 

a.  Aiding  each  locality  in  meeting  the  im- 
mediate pressing  need  for  sufficient  homes. 

b.  Collection  and  distribution  of  information 
relating  to  housing  and  community  planning. 

c.  Assisting  in  the  preparation  of  housing 
laws,  zoning  ordinances,  state-wide  regulatory 
or  restrictive  housing  and  building  codes,  etc. 

d.  Study  of  the  means  of  lowering  the  cost 
of  housing  through  better  planning  in  the  con- 
struction of  homes  and  through  their  proper 
location. 

e.  Development  of  a  means  for  using  state 
credits  to  apply  to  housing  at  low  rates  of  in- 
terest without  loss  to  the  state.  To  set  the 
standards  for  the  use  of  such  credits  and  to 
fix  limitations  upon  the  return  of  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  state  for  housing  purposes. 
To  assist  in  the  most  practical  manner  possible 
in  the  erection  of  adequate  homes  in  whole- 
some environments  for  workers  at  a  rental 
cost  dependent  on  the  actual  cost  of  land  and 
building.  This  work  to  be  preparatory  to  the 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  *  *  *." 

As  an  aid  to  sound  law-making,  legisla- 
tures will  welcome  suggestions  that  have 
had  the  careful  consideration  of  local  bodies. 
Here  is  a  big  opportunity  for  municipal  of- 
ficials, chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
civic  groups  to  stimulate  legislation  that 
will  help  American  cities  to  solve  one  of 
their  most  pressing  industrial  and  social 
problems — the  housing  of  their  people. 
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Actual  School  Conditions  in  359 
American  Cities 

Results   of  Nation-wide  Inquiry   on  Teachers'   Salaries   and  Training 

By  George  D.  Strayer 

Chairman,  National  Committee  for  Ciiamber  of  Commerce  Cooperation  with 

the  Public  Schools 


THE  first  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Cooperation  with  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  has  elicited  a  highly  gratifying 
response.  Reports  have  been  received  from 
359  cities  of  8,000  population  and  above,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  rendering  the  sur- 
vey representative  of  general  conditions. 
The  detailed  questionnaires  have  been  an- 
swered with  intelligent  sympathy,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  prepare  a  general  in- 
terpretive report  of  great  national  value. 
Judging  from  the  results  of  the  first  in- 
quiry, it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  data 
collected  by  the  several  questionnaires  will 
constitute  the  most  important  group  of  facts 
yet  assembled  on  the  subject  of  school  con- 
ditions. 

By  enlisting  the  active  interest  of  so  large 
a  group  of  chambers  of  commerce,  an  im- 
portant impetus  has  been  given  to  the  gen- 
eral movement  to  improve  school  conditions. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  chamber  of  commerce 
is  in  a  position  in  the  community  to  give 
direction  to  any  movement.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient merely  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
existence  of  conditions;  past  experience  has 
shown  that  active  measures  must  be  taken  if 
public  sentiment  is  to  be  organized  and 
directed. 

Getting-at  the  Facts 

The  plan  to  make  the  inquiry  along  broad 
lines  was  suggested  at  a  conference  of  a 
group  of  superintendents  of  schools  with 
secretaries  of  a  few  chambers  of  commerce, 
held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  February  24 
last,  at  the  invitation  of  the  American  City 
Bureau.  Before  the  meeting  adjourned 
there  was  organized  the  National  Committee 
for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Cooperation 
with  Public  Schools,  to  include  33  secre- 
taries of  chambers  of  commerce  and  33 
superintendents  of  schools,  representing  in 
all  62  different  cities  widely  distributed 
throughout   the    country.     Such   a   survey 


makes  it  possible  for  each  city  to  learn  its 
exact  local  situation  and  to  be  able  to  com- 
pare local  conditions  with  those  in  other 
cities.  The  survey  is  very  omprehensive 
in  its  nature.  In  all,  three  inquiries  will  be 
sent  out.  Gratifying  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  first  of  these.  The  second 
inquiry  has  already  been  sent  out,  and  the 
third  will  follow  in  due  course.  The  sub- 
jects covered  are  as  follows: 

Inquiry  Number  One: 

How  much  training  do  your  teachers  have? 
How  well  do  you  pay  your  teachers  and 

others  ? 
What  special  inducements  do  you  offer  as 

regards  tenure  and  pensions? 

Inquiry  Number  Two: 

How  well  do  you  house  your  school  chil- 
dren? 

Inquiry  Number  Three : 

Part  I. — What  is  your  educational  pro- 
gram? How  adequately  do  you  safe- 
guard the  children's  health? 

Part  II. — How  much  does  education  cost 
your  city?  How  will  the  rising  costs  be 
met? 

The  Quality  of  Our   Schools  Must  Be 
Maintained  and   Developed 

The  data  already  collected  reveal  a  sur- 
prising situation.  Despite  the  rise  in  sala- 
ries and  the  cost  of  living,  the  teachers  in 
American  cities  are  less  well  paid  than  in 
1914.  To  be  exact,  the  average  increase  in 
teachers'  salaries  during  this  period  has 
been  61  per  cent  in  the  entire  country;  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  over 
100  per  cent.  The  profession  of  teaching, 
being  less  well  paid  than  even  many  un- 
skilled forms  of  labor,  will  cease  to  attract 
many  people.  It  is  vital  that  the  quality  of 
intelligence,  character  and  training  of  our 
men  and  women  teachers  should  be  of  the 
highest  possible  grade.  If  teachers'  salaries 
are  lowered,  there  is  a  danger  that  a  less 
desirable  class  of  men  and  women  will  find 
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their  way  into  the  teaching  profession  and 
that  the  schools  of  the  country  will  thereby 
sufifer. 

The  situation  is  growing  daily  more  men- 
acing. Concerted  action  is  demanded  if  the 
quality  of  our  schools  is  to  be  maintained. 
How  much  greater  must  the  effort  be  if  we 
are  to  improve  and  develop  them !  Many 
serious  problems  confront  us.  The  neces- 
sity of  Americanizing  the  foreign-born  is 
imperative.  Many  factors  combine  to  ren- 
der the  question  before  the  public  one  of  the 
most  vital  confronting  us. 

Salary  Increases  During  1913-20 

The  inquiry  throws  an  interesting  light 
upon  the  question  of  salaries  paid  to  ele- 
mentary school  teachers,  both  to  men  and  to 
women.  It  is  found  that  during  the  five 
years  from  1913-14  to  1918-19  the  salaries 
of  teachers  of  this  class  advanced  19  per 
cent,  while  during  the  period  from  1913-14 
to  1918-20  salaries  advanced  59.2  per  cent. 
The  year  1919-20  witnessed  an  advance  of 
40  per  cent  on  the  pre-war  salaries  and  an 
advance  of  34  per  cent  over  the  salaries  of 
the  previous  year.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  9  per  cent  in  these 
cities  in  the  pre-war  days  received  salaries 
of  less  than  $500  per  year  and 
that  this  percentage  had  fallen 
to  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  in  1919-20. 

There  is,  however,  a  ten- 
dency to  pay  more  adequate 
salaries.  It  is  shown  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  receiving 
more  than  $1,000.  In  1913-14, 
for  example,  12  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  school  teachers  re- 
ceived more  than  $1,000  per 
year,  and  in  1919-20  this  pro- 
portion increased  to  71  per  cent. 
If  we  compare  the  salaries  of 
all  elementary  school  teachers, 
junior  high  school  and  senior 
high  school  teachers,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  salaries  for  all 
teachers  have  increased  61  per 
cent  during  the  period  1913-14 
to  1919-20.  The  figtires  show 
that  there  is  a  surprisingly  wide 
range  of  salaries  the  country 
over.  Many  teachers  still  re- 
ceive but  a  pittance  for  their 
work,    and    the    proportion    of 
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those  who  receive  a  mere  living  wage  is 
very  small.  The  tendency  throughout  the 
country  is  to  increase  the  lower  salaries 
rather  than  the  higher  ones. 

The  Pay  of  School  Executives 

An  interesting  comparison  is  afforded  in 
the  salaries  of  superintendents,  assistant 
superintendents,  supervisors  and  assistants. 
Although  these  executives  direct  compli- 
cated organizations,  their  salaries  are  for 
the  most  part  wholly  inadequate.  The 
tables  disclose  the  fact  that  higher  salaries 
are  paid  in  the  larger  cities,  but  that  the 
general  average  is  lower.  As  a  result,  there 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  such  executives  be- 
cause of  the  competition  of  the  business 
world. 

A  substantial  increase  must  be  made  in 
this  class  of  salaries  if  the  schools  are  to  be 
improved.  The  services  of  competent  men 
and  women  cannot  be  obtained  for  such 
purposes  for  the  salary  commonly  offered. 
The  heads  of  these  institutions  should  be 
adequately  trained,  and  appointed  only  after 
years  of  experience.  Although  the  general 
public  was  aware,  before  this  inquiry  was 
commenced,   of   the   general   situation,   the 
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OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Solid  black  represents  years  of  training  beyond  grammar  school;  white, 
2  or  3  years  beyond  high  school;  checkered,  4.  years  or  more  of  college 


disclosures  made  by  the  inquiry  comes  as 
a  distinct  shock. 

What  the  Principals  Receive 

The  American  high  school  has  had  a  re- 
markable development  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  Its  organization  has  become  more 
complex ;  it  offers  a  wide  variety  of  courses 
suited  to  the  demands  of  the  modern  grow- 
ing communities.  It  is  obvious  that  much 
is  expected  of  the  high  school  principal. 
The  responsibility  of  this  position  is  very 
great.  The  present  investigation  reveals 
the  fact  that  American  cities  paid  high 
school  principals  on  the  average  of  $2,500. 
The  head  of  any  industrial  organization  of 
comparable  importance  would  of  course  re- 
ceive much  more.  There  is  a  serious  danger 
that  the  best  material  will  be  attracted  to 
the  interests  paying  higher  salaries  and  that 
the  American  high  school  will  suffer. 

The  same  situation  is  revealed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  junior  high  schools.  In 
the  past  five  years  these  schools  have  be- 
come an  increasingly  important  factor  in 
our  school  system.  Occupying,  as  they  do, 
an  important  position  between  the  elemen- 


tary schools  and  the  high 
schools,  their  influence 
upon  the  American  youth 
is  very  great.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  find  from  the 
present  inquiry  that  the 
salaries  often  paid  the 
heads  of  these  institutions 
would  be  insufficient  to 
hire  a  competent  secre- 
tary. 

In  the  elementary 
schools  the  situation  is 
equally  serious.  The 
principal  of  such  a  school 
fills  a  very  important  post. 
He  is  in  touch  with  the 
home,  the  pupils,  and  the 
classroom  teacher.  In  half 
of  the  American  cities  last 
year  the  average  salary 
was  $1,800  or  less.  All 
this  evidence  shows  that 
the  American  public  fails 
to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  work  which  these 
educators  are  called  upon 
to  do.  A  detailed  study 
of  the  reports  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  not  alone  to  educators  of 
the  country,  but  to  all  public-spirited 
citizens. 

Training  Often  Inadequate 

The  first  inquiry  furthermore  reveals  a 
very  serious  situation  as  regards  the  amount 
of  training  public  school  teachers  have  re- 
ceived. The  average  amount  of  training 
of  the  elementary  school  teacher  in  359 
cities  is  about  6>^  years  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary school  course.  This  means  that 
one-half  have  less  than  this  training  and 
many  very  much  less  preparation.  The 
average  training  of  a  junior  high  school 
teacher,  as  shown,  is  under  7  years  beyond 
the  elementary  school  course,  while  the  av- 
erage amount  of  training  of  the  senior  high 
school  teachers  is  about  83/2  years  beyond 
the  elementary  school  course.  In  other 
words,  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the 
American  schools  have  had  the  average  of 
less  than  6>^  years.  It  further  shows  that 
50  per  cent  of  junior  high  school  teachers 
have  had  less  than  7  years'  training  beyond 
elementary  school,  and  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  junior  high  school  teachers  have  had 
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less  than  8>^  years  of  training. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  so  many 
teachers  in  high  schools  are  not  themselves 
graduates  of  high  schools.  Many  city 
boards  of  education  require  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  to  be  at  least  graduates 
of  state  normal  schools.  This  means  that 
they  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  two-year 
professional  course  after  having  graduated 
from  a  four-year  high  school.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noted  that  practically 
one-third  of  the  teachers  in  American  cities 
have  actually  had  less  training  than  even 
this  low  standard.  In  the  elementary 
schools  of  America  to-day  there  are  thou- 
sands of  teachers  who  have  had  no  more 
education  than  that  provided  by  very  in- 
efficient elementary  school  training.  The 
tabulated  returns  from  the  first  question- 
naire will  reveal  many  similar  conditions. 

Government  figures  place  the  present 
shortage  of  properly  trained  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  at  90,000.  These  va- 
cancies will  be  filled,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
they  will  be  filled  with  teachers  lacking 
proper  training.  The  appointment  of  so 
vast  a  force  of  "emergency"  teachers  must 
have  a  serious  retarding  influence  upon  our 
schools.      Years    will    be    required    in    the 


natural  course  of  events  to  provide  a  suflS- 
cient  number  of  adequately  trained  teachers 
to  replace  the  emergency  teacher.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  if  our  schools  are  to 
retain  their  present  standing,  an  energetic 
effort  must  be  made  throughout  the  country 
to  raise  salaries  and  organize  our  general 
system  of  education.  A  study  of  the  reports 
further  reveals  the  fact  that  in  over  100 
cities  it  is  a  matter  of  pure  chance  that  a 
teacher's  training  is  properly  rewarded. 

Read  the  Report 

The  report,  however,  is  not  without  its 
encouraging  features.  In  many  cases  cities 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
are  attacking  the  problem  with  energy  and 
intelligence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
public-spirited  citizen,  and  especially  all 
those  engaged,  however  indirectly,  in  the 
educational  system  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ments of  cities  throughout  the  country,  will 
take  advantage  of  this  report  and  acquaint 
themselves  in  detail  with  the  serious  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us. 

Editorial  Note. — Applications  for  copies  of  the 
report  "Know  and  Help  Your  Schools,"  referred  to  in 
the  above  article,  should  be  made  to  Fred  A.  Richard- 
son, Secretary,  National  Committee  for  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Cooperation  with  the  Public  Schools,  Room 
1720,  Tribune  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Safety  to  Public  School  Children  in  Well- 
Planned  Fire-proof  Buildings 


By  Norman  M.  Stineman 


HALF  of  the  new  school  buildings 
erected  in  the  United  States  each 
year  are  built  to  replace  structures 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.*  Even 
if  the  burned  buildings  are  fully  covered  by 
insurance — a  rare  occurrence — their  de- 
struction represents  a  direct  loss  of  national 
wealth  and  adds  another  chapter  to  the 
story  of  our  appalling  fire  waste.  Each 
year  we  pay  millions  of  dollars  in  tribute, 
and  sacrifice  the  lives  of  school  children  to 
the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  school  offi- 
cials who  have  built  and  still  continue  to 
build  these  monuments  of  faulty  and  dan- 
gerous construction. 

Our  Great  Loss  in  Burned  School 
Buildings 

In  1919  there  were  approximately  300,000 
school  buildings  in  this  country,  valued  at 
more  than  $3,000,000,000.  The  jeopardy  in 
which  this  wealth  is  placed  and  the  menace 
to  the  lives  of  school  children  may  be  appre- 
ciated from  the  fact  that  during  1916  and 
1917  we  had  4,915  fires  in  school  buildings 
actually  insured  and  on  which  adjustments 
were  made.*  This  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  large  number  of  fires  in  uninsured 

*See  bulletin  prepared  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  by 
H.  W.  Forster,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Safety 
to  Life,   National   Fire  Protection  Association. 


buildings,  on  which  exact  records  are  not 
avai'able.  It  is  a  safe  estimate  that  during 
the  two-year  period  named,  the  number  of 
school  fires  averaged  no  less  than  ten  per 
day.  Modern  educational  methods  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  fires, 
due  to  the  introduction  of  laboratories, 
manual  training  rooms,  domestic  science 
kitchens  and  moving-picture  machines, 
and  a  similar  increase  results  from 
the  growing  use  of  school  buildings  as  social 
centers.  •  Our  present  record,  thoroughly 
bad  as  it  is,  will  therefore  become  worse 
unless  corrective  measures  are  taken. 

How  can  we  prevent  this  growing  waste 
of  wealth  and  this  constant  menace  to  hu- 
man lives  ?  Only  one  answer  seems  logical, 
and  that  is  that  we  erect  school  buildings 
which  cannot  burn.  This  logic  is  well  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  materials  of  con- 
struction which  are  proof  against  fire  and 
maintain  their  strength  when  subjected  to 
great  heat  are  also  proof  against  rust  and 
decay.  Consequently  the  community  that 
builds  fire-proof  schools  obtains  the  addi- 
tional qualities  of  permanence  and  of  free- 
dom from  heavy  repair  and  maintenance 
expenditures.  It  will  find  its  operating 
expenses  less  than  those  of  the  neighboring 
community  which  built  "semi-fire-proof"  at 
a  slightly  lower  first  cost,  having  forgotten 
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that  first  cost  is  only  one  of  many  factors 
entering  into  the  ultimate  cost  of  school 
buildings. 

Even  in  cities  with  highly  organized  fire 
protection  an  occasional  calamity  proves 
the  folly  of  erecting  non-fire-proof  school 
buildings.  In  small  towns  where  only  par- 
tial protection  is  afforded,  and  in  country 
districts  having  no  protection  whatever,  the 
need  for  absolutely  fire-proof  construction 
is  still  more  apparent,  for  in  these  localities 
a  fire  in  a  combustible  school  building,  once 
under  way,  nearly  always  results  in  complete 
destruction.  A  building  that  cannot  burn, 
even  when  its  inflammable  contents  become 
ignited,  is  the  best  and  least  expensive 
fire  protection  for  an  unprotected  com- 
munity, and  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be 
justified  from  the  standpoints  of  business 
investment  and  safety  to  school  children. 

What  is  a  "Fire-proof"  Building 

If  a  building  is  to  be  really  fire-proof,  the 
partitions,  floors,  roof  and  stairs,  as  well 
as  the  exterior  walls,  must  be  of  fire-proof 
material,  so  that  a  fire  starting  in  the  con- 
tents of  any  room  will  be  confined  to  that 
room.  Self-closing  doors  and  wire-glass 
windows  in  the  principal  partitions,  es- 
pecially in  corridor  walls,  will  assist  in 
preventing  the  horizontal  spread  of  fires. 
In  addition  to  the  use  of  fire-proof  materials 
of  construction,  proper  planning  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  reducing  the  fire 
hazard  and  in  promoting  the  health  and 
comfort  of  pupils.  Two  stories  and  base- 
ment should  be  the  limit  of  height,  and 
this  limit  should  be  exceeded  only  in  con- 
gested districts  of  large  cities  where 
ground  space  is  specially  valuable.  The 
state  of  Ohio,  though  containing  a  number 
of  large  cities,  prohibits  the  construction 
of  school  buildings  more  than  three  stories 
high.  In  country  districts  and  small  towns 
where  land  is  cheap,  and  in  cities  where 
park  land  is  available,  the  one-story  build- 
ing, without  basement,  is  ideal.  Every 
classroom  may  have  an  exit  of  its  own. 
There  are  no  stairs  to  be  climbed  and  no 
fire-escapes  to  give  a  false  sense  of  security. 
Laboratories  may  be  lighted  from  skylights. 
Boiler  rooms,  chemical  laboratories  and 
domestic  science  kitchens,  those  prolific 
sources  of  fires,  may  be  completely  shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  structure.  The  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  more  extensive  roof  on  a 


Corridor 


Vestibule.  OP£NiNG 


A     SMOKE-PROOF     FIRE     TOWER 

TMs  fire-proof  stair  tower  should  be  in  regular  use 
by  the   school    children   in    going  to    and   from   the 
playgrounds.     The  opening  in  the  exterior  wall  pre- 
vents accumulation   of  smoke   in  the  vestibule 

spreading  one-story  building,  as  compared 
with  a  more  compact  multiple-story  struc- 
ture, is  compensated  for  by  lighter  masonry 
walls  and  the  elimination  of  stairways, 
ramps  and  emergency  exits. 

Safe  Exits  Essential 

Two-story  buildings  present  the  usual 
problem  of  providing  safe  evacuation  of 
the  building  in  case  of  fire.  But  architects 
should  get  away  completely  from  the  so- 
called  fire-escape,  which  is  usually  placed 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  building,  often  out 
of  repair,  with  the  approach  sometimes 
littered  with  barrels  and  boxes.  In  the  end 
it  often  proves  to  be  a  death-trap  instead 
of  a  fire-escape.  The  fundamental  weakness 
of  fire-escapes  of  this  type  is  that  their 
success  in  time  of  emergency  depends 
upon  human  perfection.  If  these  escapes 
were  regularly  inspected,  if  they  were  al- 
ways kept  in  repair  and  free  from  obstruc- 
tions, if  the  janitor  always  kept  the  doors 
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unlocked  and  the  passageways  clear,  and  if 
daily  fire-drills  were  held,  all  might  be  well. 
But  in  almost  every  school  fire  in  which 
lives  of  children  have  been  lost,  solemn  in- 
vestigating commissions  have  found  that 
one  or  more  of  these  things  had  been  neg- 
lected. No  one  who  understands  human  na- 
ture expects  anything  different. 

In  the  temporary  panic  following  a  fire 
alarm  the  first  impulse  of  the  pupil  is  to 
leave  the  building  through  the  exit  regu- 
larly used.  This  impulse  is  instinctive  and 
is  not  confined  to  human  beings  alone.  The 
architect  should  take  full  advantage  of  this 
animal  instinct  by  fireproofing  the  regular 
exits  so  that  they  will  serve  as  emergency 
exits  as  well.  School  children  can  then 
leave  the  building  through  familiar  chan- 
nels, without  being  endangered  by  locked 
exits,  obstructions,  broken  fire-escapes  and 
other  products  of  carelessness. 

The  Watsonville,  Calif.,  high  school  is  a 
notable  case  of  a  two-story  building  in 
which  a  high  degree  of  safety  and  comfort 
has  been  attained.  The  building  has  re- 
inforced concrete  exterior  walls,  covered 
with  stucco  and  trimmed  with  cast  concrete 
stone.  The  auditorium  walls,  the  walls  and 
floors  of  the  corridors,  ramps  and  stair  halls, 
the  stairways  themselves  and  the  principal 
cross-walls,  are  all  of  reinforced  concrete. 
The  chemical  laboratory  and  the  boiler  room 
are  isolated  by  reinforced  concrete  walls, 
floors  and  ceilings.  The  only  wood  con- 
struction used  is  in  the  floors  of  the  ordinary 
classrooms;  and  the  instant  the  pupils  on 
the  second  floor  pass  through  the  class- 
room doors  they  are  in  a  fire-proof  cor- 
ridor leading  to  either  of  two  fire-proof 
ramps  and  out  through  the  corresponding 
rear  entrance.  These  ramps  and  rear  en- 
trances are  in  daily  use  as  the  pupils  pass 
to  and  from  the  playgrounds.  The  ramps 
are  the  regular  means  of  communication 
between  the  first  and  second  floors.  Pupils 
on  the  first  floor  may  pass  out  through  one 
of  the  two  front  entrances  or  down  short 
ramps  and  through  fire-doors  to  the  rear 
entrances.  The  slope  of  the  ramps  is  two 
inches  to  the  foot,  and  they  are  covered 
with  cork  carpet.     Their  use  in  place  of 


stairs  eliminates  the  danger  of  stumbling, 
and  it  is  said  that  girl  pupils  and  women 
teachers  find  them  less  fatiguing  than  stairs. 

Smoke-proof  Stair  Towers 

In  buildings  exceeding  two  stories  in 
height  the  difficulties  of  rapid  and  safe 
evacuation  are  multiplied  as  the  height  in- 
creases. The  general  floor  layout  might  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  two-story  building  just 
described,  with  the  fire-proof  corridors  lead- 
ing to  smoke-proof  stair  towers  similar  to 
those  recommended  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  illustrated  in  the 
sketch  on  page  469.  The  stairway  is 
reached  through  an  open  air  vestibule  with 
the  exterior  opening  extending  from  floor 
to  ceiling  and  well  protected  by  railings. 
These  smoke-proof  towers  should  be  the 
regular  channels  of  communication  between 
floors  and  should  lead  directly  to  the  play- 
ground entrances,  so  as  to  be  in  constant 
use.  The  fire-doors  should  be  self-closing 
and  should  have  wire-glass  panels,  and  the 
vestibules  should  of  necessity  be  larger  than 
shown  in  the  sketch.  Elevators  or  any 
other  means  of  communication  between 
floors  should  be  isolated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  smoke-proof  towers. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  cost  of  wholly 
fire-proof  construction  is  slightly  higher  on 
the  average  than  so-called  "semi-fire-proof" 
construction,  which  is  in  reality  not  fire- 
proof at  all.  But  the  ultimate  cost  of  any 
structure,  including  first  cost,  repair  and 
maintenance  charges,  insurance,  deprecia- 
tion and  interest  charges,  invariably  proves 
to  be  less  for  fire-proof  construction  than 
for  any  other  type.  School  boards,  how- 
ever, are  in  office  temporarily,  and  too  fre- 
quently show  a  preference  toward  the  type 
of  construction  which  is  cheapest  in  first 
cost.  They  ignore  sound  business  prin- 
ciples and  safety  to  human  lives  in  order 
to  make  a  satisfactory  showing  during  their 
own  terms  of  office.  This  vicious  tendency 
on  the  part  of  school  boards  has  been  over- 
come only  in  communities  where  the  tax- 
payers and  the  press  have  given  proper  sup- 
port to  the  more  progressive  members  of 
the  boards. 
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More  Public  Convenience  Stations 

Needed 

By  George  W.  Simons,  Jr. 

Chief  Sanitary  Engineer,  Florida  State  Board  of  Health 


IN  this  era  of  civic  awakening  when  a 
realistic  civic  consciousness  is  strongly 
asserting  itself  along  lines  of  municipal 
endeavors,  it  is  very  encouraging  and 
worthy  of  note  to  observe  the  increased  at- 
tention and  popular  demand  directed  to  the 
greater  need  of  public  convenience  stations. 
(It  is  advisable  to  designate  it  "convenience 
station"  in  lieu  of  "comfort  station"  inas- 
much as  the  former  is  meeting  more  nearly 
the  requirements  and  demands  of  the  people, 
which  will  be  later  pointed  out.)  This  potent 
and  active  civic  consciousness  is  being  in- 
stilled into  many  of  our  municipal  authori- 
ties, through  local  social  agencies,  to  a  de- 
gree where  the  authorities  have  come  to  a 
bare  realization  that  the  citizen  and  tax- 
payer must  be  provided  with  properly  lo- 
cated convenience  stations,  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  which  shall  be  defrayed 
from  public  funds.  More  and  more  are 
municipal  housecleaning  and  housekeeping 
problems  being  studied  and  solved  with  spe- 
cial thought  and  consideration  directed  to 
those  things  which  have  most  effectively  to 
do  with  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
community.  To-day,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  public  convenience  station  is  being 
recognized  by  the  citizen  and  also  by  the 


municipal  authority  as  one  of  the  greatest 
municipal  necessities. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  (1915)  no  less  an 
authority  on  public  health  matters  than 
Professor  W.  T.  Sedgwick  in  his  annual 
presidential  address  before  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  declared  that 
"probably  the  most  flagrant  failure  in  Amer- 
ican sanitation  to-day  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal lack  of  public  convenience  or  comfort 
stations  in  American  cities  and  towns. 
Failure  to  provide  public  toilet  facilities  in 
our  towns  and  cities  is  to  fail  in  one  of  the 
very  elements  of  sound  public  health  serv- 
ice." 

The  Convenience  Station  a  Public 
Health  Measure 

Public  convenience  stations  are  public 
health  necessities  of  maximum  importance. 
Physicians  have  quite  generally  agreed  that 
accessibility  to  convenience  stations  will 
often  prevent  much  discomfort  and  physical 
suffering  which  might  give  rise  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  disease.  One  Chicago 
physician  has  expressed  an  opinion  that 
"many  of  the  common  complaints  that  phy- 
sicians meet  with  to-day  are  due  very 
largely   to   the    irregularity   of  bowel   and 
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bladder  activity."  Therefore  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  for  a  true  convenience 
and  benefit  which  will  tend  to  minimize 
physical  disorders  and  promote  public 
health  and  morality  is  fully  justified.  The 
necessity  for  more  municipal  convenience 
stations  as  public  health  measures  has  only 
recently  received  state  legislative  endorse- 
ment and  approval.  During  1919  the  Wis- 
consin State  Legislature  deemed  the  entire 
matter  of  sufficient  significance  to  enact  a 
statute  requiring  every  incorporated  city 
and  village  to  provide  and  maintain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  suitable  and  adequate  com- 
fort stations  for  both  sexes.  This  is  indeed 
a  commendable  and  progressive  step  in  pub- 
lic health  legislation. 

Conveniently  located  and  adequate  con- 
venience stations  are  substantial  and  pro- 
ductive assets  to  any  community.  They 
represent  a  form  of  municipal  improvement 
or  betterment  upon  which  the  municipality 
can  realize  enormous  returns,  not  only  of  a 
financial  nature,  but  in  many  other  ways. 
The  city  not  provided  with  these  properly 
located  and  suitable  stations  is  marked,  and 
her  lack  of  a  potential  civic  consciousness 
to  secure  them  will  herald  her  to  the  four 
winds. 

Facilities  That  Should  Be  Offered 

In  the  foregoing  paragraph  reference  was 
made  to  the  "convenience"  in  lieu  of  the 
"comfort"  station.  A  comfort  station  should 
be  more  than  a  mere  relief  station — in  every 
sense  it  should  be  a  convenience.  The  pri- 
mary function  of  a  comfort  station  is  to 
provide  toilet  facilities,  yet  it  is  capable  of 
being,  made  a  true  public  convenience  in 
many  other  ways,  as  illustrated  by  many  sta- 
tions now  operating  in  cities  throughout  the 
country.  In  addition  to  toilet  facilities 
.these  true  convenience  stations  provide  for 
;  parcel  checking,  paper  and  magazine  stands, 
ishoe-shining  equipment,  telephone  booths, 
|f  ky  directories,  dressing  compartments, 
^vending  machines  for  small  necessities,  rest 
irooms  for  women,  etc.  Such  provisions  as 
fjust  enumerated  serve  to  make  the  stations 
;more  nearly  approach  the  "convenience" 
■'type  and  at  the  same  time  go  a  great  way  in 
financially  maintaining  the  station. 

In  the  past,  and  even  now  to  a  great  ex- 
itent,  the  urgent  demand  for  public  con- 
venience stations  has  been  provided  by  fa- 
cilities offered  in  department  stores,  office 


buildings,  hotels,  depots  and  clubs.  Previ- 
ous to  prohibition  the  saloon  offered  a  popu- 
lar relief  station  for  men,  which  was  ex- 
tensively used;  in  fact,  some  former  saloon 
keepers  have  made  the  assertion  that  their 
toilet  facilities  brought  more  business  than 
the  free  lunch.  With  the  passing  of  the 
saloon  this  burden  has  been  thrown  to  the 
care  of  other  institutions  mentioned.  In  all 
probability  every  reader  recalls  facilities 
offered  by  establishments  in  his  city.  The 
writer  knows  of  several  large  department 
stores  that  provide  exceptional  conveniences 
for  both  sexes — a  good  advertising  means 
of  getting  people  into  the  store.  In  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  there  is  one  centrally  located 
hotel  wherein  the  demand  is  so  great  for 
public  toilet  facilfties  that  pay  locks  have 
been  installed  on  every  closet  but  one.  The 
hotel  stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficent institutions  for  the  care  of  this  pub- 
lic burden.  The  facilities  in  the  average 
office  building  are  under  lock  and  key,  and, 
furthermore,  transients  are  not  always  wel- 
come to  the  use  of  office-building  toilets. 

For  the  public  to  impose  upon  private 
enterprises  and  expect  these  enterprises  to 
provide  them  with  conveniences  is  unfair 
and  unprofitable.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  municipality  to  care  for  the  public  in 
this  matter.  The  concerns  which  provide 
elaborate  facilities  for  the  public's  use  usu- 
ally have'  a  motive  in  so  do'ng.  The  modern 
city  hotel  with  its  well-attended,  clean  toilet 
compartments  is  very  little  benefited  by  a 
public  constantly  availing  itself  of  the  gen- 
erously provided  facilities.  The  wear  and 
tear  on  fixtures,  plumbing  bills,  excessive 
water  bill,  towel  and  soap  service  are  ills 
to  which  the  hotel  is  heir  because' a  city  is 
not  sufficiently  alert  to  its  duty. 

Reports  from  Twenty-Eight  Cities 

To  ascertain  the  status  of  public  con- 
venience stations  the  writer  has  recently 
collected  considerable  information  >  from 
cities  throughout  the  United  States.  Twen- 
ty-eight cities  furnished  data  showing  to  a 
degree  to  what  extent  the  public  convenience 
station  has  received  attention.  The  indica- 
tion is  that  convenience  stations  are  uni- 
versally receiving  much  more  attentian  than 
ever  before.  Where  formerly  toilet  provi- 
sions were  made  in  some  secluded  spot,  in 
some  inaccessible  basement,  now  suitable 
buildings  of  fitting  architectural  design  lo- 
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cated  in  open  places 
easily  accessible  are  the 
rule.  The  convenience 
feature  of  stations  is  re- 
ceiving more  attention 
also.  Rest  rooms  for 
tired  shoppers,  dressing- 
rooms,  telephone  and 
checking  -  booths  and 
other  services  are  being 
added.  In  brief,  the 
tendency  is  now  to  con- 
struct real  convenience 
stations.  In  several 
cities,  notably  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Holyoke  and  Lavi^-  coMroRT 

rence,    Mass.,    Los    An-  The  top  of 

geles,  Calif.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  much  con- 
structive progress  has  been  made.  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  were,  at  the  time  of  the 
inquiry  (1919),  designing  and  preparing  to 
install  suitable  stations  in  their  respective 
cities  on  a  cciprehensive  scale. 

Cost  and  Maintenance 

The  cost  of  convenience  stations  is  one  of 
the  first  items  to  be  considered  by  the  city 
authorities,  also  in  what  manner  the  station 
shall  be  financed  following  its  construction. 
The  cost  of  a  station  varies  with  the  type 
selected,  the  elaborateness  of  design,  the 
size,  the  class  of  materials  used  in  its  con- 
struction, and  other  factors.  The  recent 
survey  indicates  that  stations  throughout 
the  United  States  have  varied  in  cost  from 
$1,000  in  one  city  to  $25,000  in  another  city. 
The  average  cost  of  a  well-arranged,  well- 
constructed  station  appears  to  be  about 
$8,000-$  1 0,000.  Several  stations  were  in- 
stalled in  portions  of  centrally  located  ex- 
isting public  buildings,  which  cut  down  costs 
considerably.  Dayton,  Ohio,  furnishes  a 
good  example  of  how  a  city  building  can  be 
utilized  to  great  advantage  for  convenience 
purposes. 

Stations  are  maintained  largely  by  council 
appropriation,  taxation  or  budget.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  one  general  method 
by  which  the  city  can  procure  funds  for 
these  conveniences.  Cost  of  maintenance 
varies  as  greatly  as  do  the  costs  of  initial 
construction.  Some  stations  will  operate 
for  as  low  a  figure  as  $100  per  month,  while 
others  will  consume  $500  per  month.    This 
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the   comfort  station  is   used  as   a  hand-stand 

figure  varies  with  the  size  and  location  of 
the  station  and  with  the  attendance  re- 
quired. A  station  remaining  open  and  sup- 
plying attendant's  service  at  all  times  natu- 
rally requires  a  greater  maintenance  cost. 
Of  the  twenty-eight  cities  from  which  in- 
formation was  received,  twenty-one,  or  75 
per  cent,  stated  that  employes  were  in  at- 
tendance at  stations  at  all  open  hours. 

The  matter  of  attendants  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  up-keep  of  sta- 
tions— the  careless  public  will  tend  to  abuse 
when  no  one  is  on  the  job.  The  proper  care 
and  maintenance  of  a  public  convenience 
station  will  indicate  to  a  great  extent  how 
popular  the  station  will  become.  A  station 
not  properly  maintained  and  supervised  in 
a  cleanly,  sanitary  manner  will  very  soon  be- 
come repulsive  and  a  burden  to  the  com- 
munity, and  the  initial  cost  of  the  invest- 
ment become  a  liability.  Careful,  constant 
supervision  and  hard  work  by  attendants 
are  necessary  to  a  successful  station.  At- 
tendants should  be  available  at  all  times  in 
both  men's  and  women's  compartments,  and 
should  have  a  rigid  set  of  regulations  to 
observe.  Toilet  paper,  liquid  or  powdered 
soap  and  paper  towels  should  be  available 
free  at  all  time.  Thirteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  stations  reported  that  liquid  soap  was 
provided. 

Every  convenience  station  can  be  partially 
or  wholly  self-supporting,  according  to  what 
extent  it  is  a  convenience.  In  those  stations 
wherein  only  toilet  provisions  are  made,  pay 
compartments  are  available  to  those  who  de- 
sire a  greater  degree  of  service.  Pay  com- 
partments made   a  little  larger  than   free 
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toilets,  equipped  with  a  lavatory,  free 
towel  and  chair,  make  substantial  returns 
to  the  city  coffers,  as  already  shown  in  sev- 
eral cities.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  four  pay  toi- 
lets earn  about  $600  per  year,  and  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  one  station  earned  about  $2,600 
per  year.  Provisions  can  also  be  made  for 
the  vending  of  pins,  needles,  combs,  towels, 
shining  of  shoes,  etc. 

Location  and  Type 

The  selection  of  suitable  sites  for  con- 
venience stations  is  dependent  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  city  plan.  They  should  be 
located  so  as  to  be  of  greatest  service  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people.  These  places 
are  ordinarily  congested  business  districts, 
at  intersections  of  main  arteries  of  travel, 
at  prominent  street  railway  transfer  sta- 
tions, public  squares  and  parks.  Stations 
can  also  be  provided  in  connection  with  pub- 
lic buildings,  such  as  fire  stations,  libraries, 
recreation  pavilions,  piers,  etc.  If  stations 
are  provided  within  public  buildings,  there 
should  be  direct  entrances  from  the  side- 
walks to  prevent  unnecessary  trespassing 
through  buildings.  In  parks  and  public 
squares,  specially  designed,  architecturally 
harmonious  structures  should  be  provided. 
In  selecting  suitable  locations  any  possible 
objections  from  mercantile  establishments 
should  be  given  due  consideration.  Cases 
may  also  arise  where  property  owners  will 
raise  the  claim  that  a  convenience  station 
would  cause  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
adjoining  properties. 

The  patronage  and  use  of  convenience 
stations  depends  upon  their  location  where 
people  pass  and  assemble.  Some  cities  have 
made  mistakes  by  locating  expensively  con- 
structed, excessively  large  stations  in  places 
remote  from  where  the  most  people  pass. 
It  is  better  to  build  a  trifle  small  than  too 
large. 

Convenience  stations  may  be  subdivided 
into  underground  stations  and  above-ground 
stations.  The  former  have  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  this  country  because  of  lack  of 
space  for  a  superstructure  in  congested  lo- 
calities, where  the  needs  are  greatest.  In 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  Boston,  Worces- 
ter, Providence,  Washington  and  other 
places  the  underground  type  has  been  used 
widely,  under  sidewalks,  under  small  open 
spaces  at  street  intersections,  and  in  small 
parks.     In   Washington   complete   stations 


have  been  constructed  in  a  small  space  at 
the  intersection  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  E  Street  Northwest. 

Underground  stations  can  at  times  be 
more  conveniently  located  than  above- 
ground  stations,  but  the  latter  have  more 
advantages  and  are  more  desirable.  The 
underground  station,  unless  exceptionally 
well  located,  depends  upon  pumps  or  eject- 
ors for  sewage  removal,  apparatus  which  de- 
mands much  attention  and  frequently  throws 
the  entire  station  out  of  order.  These  sta- 
tions are  often  poorly  ventilated,  insuffi- 
ciently lighted  and  not  properly  water- 
proofed. A  plentiful  supply  of  good,  fresh 
air,  ample  natural  light,  and  dry  conditions 
are  conducive  to  greater  cleanliness.  No- 
where except  in  places  where  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  secure  suitable  above  ground 
stations  should  resort  be  made  to  those  lo- 
cated under  ground. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  above- 
ground  type  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  is 
the  fact  that  the  building  is  sure  to  be  well 
ventilated  and  will  receive  some  sunlight 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air.  Plenty 
of  light  and  air  are  foes  to  uncleanliness, 
slovenliness  and  dirt.  The  above-ground 
station  should  not,  however,  be  too  con- 
spicuous, but  should  be  an  architectural 
gem,  harmonizing  with  the  surroundings. 
Climbing  vines  and  flowers  assist  to  make  a 
building  of  this  type  attractive.  In  the 
above-ground  stations  better  drainage  fa- 
cilities are  obtained,  better  ventilation  at 
less  cost,  and  the  annoyance  from  leakage 
of  rain  and  ground  water  is  eliminated. 

Above-ground  stations  in  public  parks 
and  squares  should  not  be  isolated  and  hid- 
den away  in  dense  clumps  of  bushes.  One 
glance  at  such  locations  is  sufficient  to 
scare  almost  anyone  from  attempting  to 
reach  such  a  place.  They  are  cold  and  re- 
pellant  at  all  times,  sometimes  disgusting, 
and  soon  become  filthy  from  neglect  and 
abuse,  then  are  abandoned. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  cities, 
notably  St.  Louis,  to  combine  convenience 
stations  with  other  park  structures.  In 
St.  Louis  several  very  attractive,  architec- 
turally pleasing  band-stands  have  been  built 
with  convenience  provisions  underneath.  A 
station  of  this  type  is  now  being  planned  for 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Every  convenience  station  should  be 
planned  to  consist  of  two  distinct  sections, 
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one  for  men,  the  other  for  women.  The 
plan  should  be  as  simple  and  open  as  pos- 
sible; there  should  be  ample  room  to  pre- 
vent any  congestion  during  hours  of  great- 
est use.  In  the  men's  section  there  should 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  water-closets, 
urinals  and  lavatories,  a  slop  sink  and 
drinking  fountain.  Cities  provide  usually 
in  the  smaller  stations  for  8-10  closets. 
Urinals  should  be  placed  near  the  entrance, 
with  ample  width  given  to  each  urinal  stall. 
The  general  rule  of  cities  is  to  use  the  ver- 
tical slab  urinal  over  which  water  is  con- 
stantly flushing. 

Following  are  tabulated  the  average  num- 
ber of  fixtures  and  other  data  from  various 
cities  in  the  country: 


Where  statistics  are  available,  indications 
are  that  station  patronage  is  increasing. 
The  following  shows  some  figures  taken 
from  a  St.  Louis  report : 


COMPARATIVE  ATTENDANCE  AT  COMFORT 

STATIONS 

Public 

Carr  Square        Mullanphy  Comfort 

Comfort             Comfort  Station  in 

Station               Station  P.  B.  No.  3 

1910-1911 397,895              

1911-1912 1,152,539              

1912-1913 1,046,606              

1913-1914 1,513,244              

1914-1915 1,456,422              142,861  

1915-1916 1,751,874              272,264  108,428 

1916-1917 420,407              276,038  72,603 

1917-1918 384,154                54,089  144,304 

191S-1919 22,161  94,017 

8,123,141              767,413  419,352 


Av.  Number      Av.  Number       Av.  Number 

Number  of  Toilets         of  Urinals  of  Lavatories 

of  Stations  Per  Station      Per  Station         Per  Station 

M                F  M  F  M  M"  F 

Akron,    Ohio    2                  2  4  4  4  4  4 

Albany,    N.    Y *6                *(i  6  6  6  2  2 

Boston,   Mass $19               $7  6  6  6  10  10 

Dayton,    Ohio    *1                '1  6  8  6  fS  t3 

Des   Moines,   Iowa    *2               *2  3  7  1  t2  t2 

Grand    Rapids,    Mich *1               *l  6  6  6  4  4 

Hartford,   Con-     *l               *1  26  12  26  2  2 

Holyoke,    Mass 1                  2  8  11  12  6  6 

Indianapolis,  Ind *1               *!  tl8  19  —  4  2 

Lawrence,    Mass '1                *1  6  6  8  5  5 

Los  Angeles,   Calif '3               *3  6  6  9  3  3 

Montgomery,    Ala '1                "1  1  1  1  1  1 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla *3               *S  3  3  2-8  3  3 

Oshkosh,    Wis '4                "4  1  1  1  2  2 

Philadelphia,   Pa 9                 9  4  4  4  12  12 

Providence,   R.   1 2                  2  7  7  7  4  4 

Salt  Lake  City,   Utah    3                 3  10  8  10  4  4 

San   Francisco,    Calif '4               "4  10  10  10  10  10 

Spokane,   Wash i . .   "2               *2  8  6  6  2  2 

Springfield.    Mass '1               "1  flO  t7  t6  7  7 

St.  Louis,  Mo 30               30  5  6  5  6  « 

Wheeling,   W.    Va 3                  3  —  —  —  2  2 

Wilmington.    Del 11                 10  5  5  5  0  0 

Vonkers,    N.    Y 6                  6  6  6  6  6  6 

Portland,    Ore 2                 1  7  9  6  5  5 

*  Combined  stations — men  in  one  half  and  women  in   other  half. 

t  Represents  actual  number  of  fixtures  in  each  station. 

t  In  Boston  there  are  three  stations  for  men  alone,  one  for  women  alone,  and  six  combined  stations. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League 


The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  will  be  held  at 
the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  No- 
vember 17,  18  and  19,  1920.  The  League 
goes  to  Indianapolis  as  the  guest  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city.  R.  E. 
Tracy,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  of  the  Chamber,  is  acting  for  the 
committee  on  local  arrangements.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  sessions  include :  "Service  at 
Cost  for  Street  Railways,  Panacea  or  Nos- 
trum"; "How  the  City  Manager  Plan 
Works — The  Latest  Evidence";  "Methods 
Whereby    Civic    Organizations    Influence 


Elections" ;  "Government  Aids  to  Housing" ; 
and  "The  Fate  of  the  Direct  Primary." 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  President  of  the 
League,  will  deliver  his  presidential  address 
on  the  last-named  subject.  The  Govern- 
mental Research  Conference  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Civic  Secretaries  will 
meet  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Joint 
sessions  will  be  held  with  the  Indiana 
Association  of  Commercial  Secretaries  and 
the  Indiana  Municipal  League.  For  full 
program  and  details,  address  the  National 
Municipal  League,  261  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 
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Benefits    Accruing   to    Municipalities 
Tlirough  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act 

By  O.  C.  Merrill 

Executive  Secretary,  Federal  Power  Commission 


THE  Federal  Water  Power  Act  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  June  lo, 
1920,  represents  the  results  of  more 
than  ten  years  of  endeavor  to  secure  legis- 
lation permitting  the  utilization  of  the  na- 
tion's undeveloped  water-power  resources. 
The  recurrent  coal  shortages  of  the  last 
few  years,  the  overloading  of  our  trans- 
portation systems,  and  the  vital  need  of  an 
increased  power  supply  for  general  indus- 
trial purposes,  finally  induced  conflicting  in- 
terests to  compose  their  differences,  and  the 
resulting  Act,  while  by  no  means  perfect,  is 
better  than  even  its  friends  had  hoped  to 
secure. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  its 
control  over  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, may  give  or  refuse  its  assent  to  the 
erection  of  any  obstruction  in  a  navigable 
stream.  Through  its  ownership  of  the 
public  lands  it  may  exercise  a  proprietor's 
right  to  permit  or  refuse  to  permit  its  lands 
to  be  used  for  any  purpose.  Through  the 
one  form  or  the  other,  as  sovereign  or  as 
proprietor,  the  Federal  Government  con- 
trols probably  not  less  than  85  per  cent  of 
the  water-power  resources  of  the  nation. 
Since  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  these 
resources  have  yet  been  developed,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  exercises 
its  control  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  course  of  our  future  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

Federal  control  has  hitherto  been  exer- 
cised by  three  separate  Departments — War, 
Interior  and  Agricultural — responsible,  re- 
spectively, for  navigable  rivers,  public  lands 
and  National  Forests.  This  triple  jurisdic- 
tion has  now  been  consolidated  into  a  single 
agency — the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  members  of  which  are  the  Secretaries  of 
the  three  departments  named.  They  will, 
however,  upon  matters  affecting  water 
powers,  act  as  members  of  a  commission 
and  not  as  heads  of  independent  depart- 
ments. By  this  consolidation,  duplication 
of  work  may  be  avoided,  a  common  policy 
pursued,  and  all  efforts  directed  toward  a 


constructive    national    program    of   water- 
power  utilization. 

Far  more  serious  than  divided  juris- 
diction has  been  inadequate  legislation. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act,  two  Federal 
statutes  governed  the  disposition  of  water 
powers.  One,  enacted  in  1901,  applied  to 
public  lands  and  reservations;  the  other, 
enacted  in  1910,  to  navigable  waters.  Un- 
der the  former,  only  a  permit  could  be 
given,  revocable  at  will.  While  several 
thousand  horse-power  have  been  developed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1901, 
such  developments  have  consisted  largely 
in  extensions  to  existing  systems,  where  the 
property  not  subject  to  permit  was  sufficient 
to  serve  as  security  for  the  financing  of  the 
property  subject  to  permit.  The  Act  of 
1910  placed  unknown  liabilities  upon  those 
who  sought  to  make  developments  under 
its  provisions,  and  rights  acquired  were 
subject  to  repeal  by  act  of  Congress.  Al- 
though numerous  grants  were  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1910,  no  pro- 
jects of  consequence  were  ever  carried  to 
completion.  Both  acts  failed  to  give  the 
security  which  would  warrant  any  general 
development  under  their  provisions. 

Capitalization  Limited  to  Actual  Cost 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  new  legislation 
has  been  to  provide  conditions  under  which 
capital  can  be  secured  in  ample  amounts 
and  at  reasonable  interest  rates,  while  at 
the  same  time  fully  to  protect  the  paramount 
interests  of  the  public  in  its  last  great 
national  resource.  This  has  been  done  by 
providing  a  definite  tenure  and  definite 
provisions  for  disposition  of  properties. 
Applicants  whose  plans  are  approved  by  the 
Commission  may  secure  licenses  for  periods 
up  to  fifty  years,  revocable  only  for  failure 
to  comply  with  their  terms,  and  terminable 
before  their  expiration  only  by  purchase  of 
the  properties  in  condemnation  proceedings. 

At  the  end  of  the  license  period  the 
United  States  may  either  purchase  the 
property  itself,  permit  the  purchase  by  an- 
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other  or  issue  a  new  license  upon  reasonable 
terms  to  the  old  licensee.  The  purchase 
price  is  the  "net  investment"  in  the  proper- 
ties, an  amount  determined  by  subtracting 
from  the  original  cost  the  balances  in  de- 
preciation and  amortization  reserves  ac- 
cumulated during  the  period  of  the  license 
from  earnings  in  excess  of  a  fair  return 
upon  the  properties.  No  appreciation  in 
land  values,  no  intangible  elements,  no  ex- 
pectation of  future  earnings,  can  be  capital- 
ized and  added  to  the  price  to  be  paid. 
Settlement  is  on  a  straightforward  business 
basis  of  return  of  each  honest  dollar  of  in- 
vestment, no  more,  no  less — a  basis  under- 
stood from  the  beginning,  and  currently 
determined  by  the  accounting  system.  No 
chance  is  given  for  speculative  profits ;  no 
dangers  are  involved  beyond  those  incident 
to  any  business  enterprise. 

In  order  that  the  net  investment  may  be 
currently  determined,  the  Act  provides  for 
the  maintenance  oi  a  system  of  accounting, 
and  for  the  filing  of  detailed  reports  upon 
the  costs  of  structures,  equipment,  lands  or 
other  properties.  All  existing  properties 
operated  under  authority  gi^anted  by  earlier 
acts,  if  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Act,  are  required  to  be  valued,  and 
the  fair  value  thus  determined  becomes  the 
net  investment  of  the  licensee  at  the  date  of 
determination.  Capital  changes  on  account 
of  subsequent  additions  will  be  controlled 
by  the  accounting  principles  prescribed 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act.  Properties 
must  be  maintained  in  adequate  repair  and 
efficient  operating  condition,  all  necessary 
renewals  and  replacements  must  be  made, 
and  adequate  depreciation  reserves  must 
be  established  and  maintained  for  this  pur- 
pose. These  requirements  will  not  only 
protect  the  United  States  as  a  possible 
future  purchaser  of  the  properties,  but  will 
also  protect  the  properties  in  the  interest  of 
the  licensee  and  of  the  public  whom  he 
serves. 

Regulation  by  the  States 

The  Act  recognizes  the  advisability  of 
local  regulation  of  rates,  service  and  securi- 
ties by  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  Com- 
mission only  when  the  states  have  no  au- 
thorized agencies  for  the  purpose.  Even 
when  the  power  developed  enters  interstate 
commerce,  the  Commission  is  not  expected 
to  act  unless  the  states  directly  concerned 
are  without  authority  or  cannot  reach  an 


agreement.  The  Act  provides  that  in  val- 
uation for  purposes  of  rate-making,  no 
value  shall  be  claimed  by  the  licensee  in  ex- 
cess of  the  net  investment  in  the  property. 
In  this  respect,  as  with  recapture,  the  Act 
has  been  drafted  on  the  principle  of  full 
recognition  of  every  dollar  honestly  in- 
vested, but  no  more. 

From  the  standpoint  both  of  the  public 
and  of  the  investor  the  basing  of  property 
values  upon  cost  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  Act.  To  the  investor 
it  means  security  for  the  Capital  used;  to 
the  public,  charges  based  only  upon  the 
amount  actually  required  to  place  the  prop- 
erties in  operation.  To  both  interests  it 
offers  a  basis  which  will  enable  public  regu- 
lating agencies  to  deal  with  the  rate  of  re- 
turn as  such,  uncomplicated  by  doubts  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  the  rate  base  as 
determined  through  the  ordinary  valuation 
proceedings. 

The  permanent  retention  of  power  sites 
in  public  ownership  and  the  fixing  of  prop- 
erty values  at  cost,  both  of  which  are  large- 
ly determinative  of  the  rate  base,  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  first  through  its  control  over  the 
public  lands  and  navigable  rivers,  the  sec- 
ond through  its  contractual  relations  with 
its  licensees.  Except  in  instances  where  the 
Federal  Commission  will  be  required  to  act, 
the  determination  of  the  other  factor  in 
service  charges — the  rate  of  return — will 
be  the  duty  of  the  state.  Upon  the  spirit 
with  which  this  duty  is  exercised,  no  less 
than  upon  the  spirit  with  which  the  Federal 
Act  is  administered,  will  depend  the  extent 
of  our  future  water-power  development 
and  the  economic  stability  of  the  electric- 
power  industry. 

Preference  Given  to  States  and 
Municipalities 

These  are  the  general  features  of  the 
Act.  Special  provisions  are  made  for  de- 
velopments by  public  agencies.  If,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission,  any  specific 
project,  or  the  power  available  at  any 
Government  dam,  should  be  developed  by 
the  United  States  itself,  the  Commission 
may  not  approve  an  application  therefor, 
but  is  required  to  make  reports  and  esti- 
mates of  cost  to  Congress  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  determine  whether  the  United 
States  should  undertake  the  construction. 
States  or  municipalities  are  given  prefer- 
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ences  in  obtaining  licenses  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Government  dams,  are  not 
required  to  pay  rental  charges  for  any 
power  developed  which  is  sold  to  the  public 
without  profit  or  is  used  for  state  or 
municipal  purposes.  States  and  municipali- 
ties are  also  preferred  applicants  for  sites 
upon  which  licenses  have  expired,  and  may 
purchase  the  properties  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  United  States  itself. 

While  no  one  can  safely  predict  the  trend 
of  public  ownership  during  the  next  fifty 
years,  it  is  probable  that  the  agency  through 
which  the  public  will  most  often  act  will  be 
either  the  municipality  or  the  state.  In  so 
far  as  Federal  legislation  can  do  so,  the 
Water  Power  Act  provides  the  medium 
through  which  these  agencies  can  secure 
the  right  to  make  use  of  the  power  sites 
under  Government  control,  whether  such 
sites  are  on  the  navigable  streams  where, 
ordinarily,  the  necessary  lands  must  be  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  or  on  the  public  domain 
where  the  license  itself  gives  the  right  to 
occupy  all  the  land  needed  for  the  project. 


The  supply  of  electricity  for  light  and 
power  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  in- 
dispensable service.  The  Act  seeks  to  pro- 
vide conditions  under  which  this  essential 
service  can  be  performed  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  at  reasonable  rates.  It  provides  an 
open  road  for  public  agencies  wherever  the 
public  believes  it  can  best  serve  its  own 
needs.  It  requires  private  agencies  to  ren- 
der service  at  the  least  cost  which  will 
attract  sufficient  capital  to  maintain  the 
service.  While  it  recognizes  that  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  reasonable  profit  is  the 
only  consideration  that  will  bring  private 
capital  into  power  development,  it  requires 
that  the  capitalization  on  which  rates  are 
based  shall  be  limited  to  actual  cost — a  sit- 
uation that  has  seldom  existed  in  the  past. 
This  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  new 
legislation,  more  important  from  the  public 
standpoint  than  any  other  provision,  and 
one  under  which  it  may  safely  be  left  to 
the  future  to  determine  whether  in  the 
long  run  public  or  private  development  will 
give  the  better  service  at  the  lesser  rate. 


Falling  Prices  Will  Increase  Incendiarism 

Fire  Chiefs  Must  Increase  the  Thoroughness  of  Inspection  to  Overcome  this  Evil 


DURING  the  last  year  or  two  incendiary 
fires  have  been  few;  business  has 
been  too  good  because  of  the  high 
price  levels.  There  are  hundreds,  probably 
thousands,  of  firms  and  individuals  who 
cannot  stand  a  sharp  break  in  prices.  Their 
profits  are  built  on  inflation.  They  include 
many  factories  which  were  equipped  during 
the  war  or  since,  and  thrived  because  com- 
modities of  every  sort  have  brought  un- 
heard-of prices.  They  include  also  the 
speculating  profiteers,  who  have  hoarded 
the  necessities  of  life  on  a  rising  market, 
greedily  holding  them  for  ever-higher 
prices,  despite  the  scorn  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  them.  Many  merchants  are 
said  to  be  overstocked  also.  If  the  break  in 
prices  should  come  suddenly,  we  shall  have 
to  be  on  guard.  We  all  know  that  many 
warehouses  are  stocked  to  bursting  with 
food  and  clothing,  and  information  trickles 
out  from  time  to  time  that  speculators  have 
overplayed  their  game ;  that  they  have  over- 
loaded; that  many  of  them  will  be  victims 
of  their  own  greed  and  will  find  themselves 
obliged  to  disgorge  at  a  loss.    But  will  they? 


Fire  insurance  for  a  year  past  has  been 
written  on  inflated  values,  and  the  insurance 
companies  are  frankly  disturbed. 

We  may  have  some  pity  for  a  man — al- 
though we  cannot  condone  the  act — who, 
having  invested  his  all  in  an  honest  business 
venture  and  failed,  is  driven  to  desperation 
and  the  torch,  but  we  can  have  no  consider- 
ation for  the  conscienceless  scoundrel  who 
withholds  necessities  from  his  fellow  citi- 
zens and  burns  them  when  the  market  blasts 
his  unholy  venture.  Justice  demands  that 
all  such  find  repose  in  penitentiaries  for  the 
maximum  sentences.  Let  us  therefore  pre- 
pare now  to  meet  this  emergency.  Some 
lines  are  showing  a  tendency  to  drop.  Every 
suspicious  fire  should  be  scrutinized  more 
carefully  than  ever  before.  Every  fire  chief 
should  work  in  closest  cooperation  with  the 
fire  marshal  of  the  state,  and  the  best  ef- 
forts of  both  should  be  brought  to  bear  to 
see  that  the  prison  doors  await  those  de- 
serving them. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  by  John  G. 
fJamber,  State  Fire  Marshal.  Illinois,  and  President, 
State  Fire  Marshals  Association  of  North  America, 
at  the  convention  of  the  International  Association  of 
Pire  Engineers,   Toronto,   Canada. 
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Railroad  Grade  Crossing  Elimination 

By  Samuel  T.  Wagner 

Chief  Engineer,  Philadelpliia  and  Reading  Railway 


LET  us  assume  that 
a  railroad  is  con- 
structed through  a 
community  which  is 
more  or  less  sparsely 
settled.  After  its  com- 
pletion, the  improve- 
ment of  the  surrounding 
country,  with  its  villages 
and  towns,  calls  for  de- 
velopment along  the  line. 
Additional  highways,  as 
necessary  arteries  of 
traffic,  are  constru-'ed 
to  care  for  changed  con- 
ditions, and  in  many 
cases  are  forced  to  cross 
the  line  of  the  railroad 
at  the  same  level  as  the 
tracks,  making  what  is 
technically  known  as  a 
"grade  crossing."  We 
have    thus    the    creation 
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of  a  condition 
which  is  bad  and  which  becomes  worse  as 
the  traffic  on  either  the  railroad  or  the  high- 
way, or  both,  increases.  Not  only  is  it  a 
dangerous  condition,  but,  occurring  when 
traffic  is  heavy  on  both  railroad  and  high- 
way, may  become  extremely  objectionable 
on  account  of  delays  to  traffic  on  the  high- 
way. 

When  railroads  were  constructed  many 
years  ago  they  crossed  most  of  the  existing 
highways  at  grade.  Any  other  method  in 
those  days  would  have  been  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  building  under  or 
over  the  tracks,  and  in  many  cases,  if  it 
had  been  necessary  to  eliminate  the  cross- 
ings at  that  time,  the  result  would  have 
been  the  abandonment  of  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds.  In  many 
cases  also  where  new  highways  were  opened 
over  the  railroad  at  grade,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction in  any  other  manner  would  have 
been  prohibitive. 

At  the  present  time  the  situation  is 
changed  over  practically  the  entire  country ; 
no  new  railroad  or  highway  can  cross  an- 
other   at    grade.      Existing    laws    provide 
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Trunk  Crossing  at  Second  Avenue,  sbOTVing  simple 
architectural  treatment 


against  such  construction  in  most  places. 
Such  laws  are  proper  and  advisable  in 
every  way. 

Our  problem  is,  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of 
the  old  grade  crossings  that  are  in  exis- 
tence ? 

What  the  Problem  Involves 

The  engineering  problems  required  in 
such  construction  call  for  a  high  grade  of 
engineering  skill,  and  cover  among  others 
the  following  specialties  of  the  art  of  en- 
gineering : 

Construction  and  location  of  railroads  and 
highways 

Railroad  and  highway  bridges 

Sewerage  and  drainage  problems 

Construction  of  retaining  walls,  etc. 

In  involved  problems,  the  reconstruction  of 
railroad  yards,  passenger  and  freight 
stations,  locomotive  and  <:ar  facilities, 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  changed 
conditions 

Changes  in  the  industrial  connections  with 
the  railroad 

Electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  prob- 
lems :  lighting,  duct  work,  power  houses, 
etc. 

In  a  general  way  there  are  six  methods 
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METHODS    OF   CROSSING 
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by  which  a  grade  crossing  may  be  elimi- 
nated : 

1.  Raising  the  highway  over  the  railroad 

2.  Lowering  the  highway  under  the  railroad 

3.  Lowering  the  highway   and   raising   the 

railroad 

4.  Raising  the  highway  and  lowering  the 

railroad 

5.  Raising  the  railroad  over  the  highway 

6.  Lowering  the  railroad  under  the  highway 

Which  of  these  is  to  be  used  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  local  conditions  in  each  case. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  railroad  and 
the  highway,  together  with  the  question  of 
cost,  are  the  usual  deciding  factors.  The 
latter  is  of  great  importance,  as  neither  the 
railroad  nor  the  community  derives  any 
financial  benefit  from  the  expenditure.  The 
problem  is  further  complicated  when  a  num- 
ber of  crossings  are  located  so  close  to- 
gether that  they  must  all  be  treated  at  the 
same  time.  Nothing  but  the  most  careful 
engineering  studies  and  estimates  of  cost 
will  determine  which  is  the  best  for  any 
particular  case. 

Experience  shows  that  the  greatest  costs 
will  be  indicated  when  the  highways  are  to 
be  carried  over  the  railroad.  In  this  case  a 
clearance  of  at  least  22  feet  is  required  over 
the  railroad  tracks,  plus  a  depth  of  about  4 
feet  for  the  bridge,  making  a  total  of  about 
26  feet  for  the  change.  If  the  railroad 
crosses  the  highway,  a  clearance  of  14  feet 
over  the  highway  plus  a  depth  of  about  4 


feet  for  the  floor  of  the  bridge  makes  a 
total  of  about  18  feet.  The  difference  of  8 
feet  between  these  two  cases  represents  a 
large  expenditure  of  money. 

When  the  territory  adjoining  the  railroad 
is  built  up  with  expensive  properties,  the 
damage  to  the  properties  caused  by  any 
change  in  the  elevations  of  the  highway 
may  be  great  and  must  be  considered  as 
paft  of  the  cost  of  the  scheme.  Sometimes 
also  the  change  in  the  level  of  the  railroad 
may  be  very  serious  where  it  involves  the 
reconstruction  of  railroad  yards,  stations 
and  other  facilities. 

Again,  the  depression  of  either  railroad 
or  highway  may  involve  troublesome  and 
expensive  problems  by  the  creation  of  a  hole 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  drain.  This  is 
especially  true  in  level  country. 

Frequently  in  built-up  territory,  as  in  a 
city,  the  depression  of  the  tracks  of  the  rail- 
road may  offer  the  most  esthetic  solution  of 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  city, 
as  it  allows  the  elevations  of  the  streets  to 
remain  unchanged.  An  elevated  structure 
never  presents  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

As  between  a  complete  elevation  of  the 
railroad  and  a  complete  depression  of  the 
same,  we  have  facing  us  the  question  of 
cost.  In  two  large  problems  in  the  same 
city  involving  very  similar  conditions,  the 
relative  expenditures  expressed  in  costs  per 
mile  of  the  railroad  were  as  follows: 

Depression  of  the  railroad $2,700,000 

Elevation  of  the  railroad 1,891,900 

Legislation  on  Division  of  Costs 

A  whole  volume  might  be  written  on  the 
question  of  existing  state  legislation  regard- 
ing the  question  of  grade  crossing  elimina- 
tion. It  must  serve  our  purpose  for  the 
present  discussion  to  say  that  existing  legis- 
lation provides  about  as  many  varieties  of 
the  division  of  the  costs  of  grade-crossing 
elimination  as  there  are  varieties  in  engi- 
neering solution.  In  some  states  the  laws 
require  practically  the  entire  cost  to  be 
borne  by  the  railroad;  none  of  them  place 
the  whole  cost  on  the  community.  Between 
these  two  we  have  a  great  variety  in  prac- 
tice as  to  how  the  cost  of  the  work  is  to  be 
divided  between  the  railroad,  the  state,  the 
county  and  the  township.  In  quite  a  num- 
ber of  instances  the  practice  is  divided  about 
equally  between  the  railroad  and  the  com- 
munity,  the   percentages   varying    in   the 
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state,  county  and  township.  Most  of  these 
latter  cases  are  where  the  blame — if  it  can 
be  so  called — for  the  original  creation  of 
the  crossing  is  fairly  divided  between  the 
railroad  and  the  community. 

Practically  all  modern  legislation  makes 
the  creation  of  a  new  grade  crossing  illegal. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  division  of  cost,  the  following 
table  is  given  showing  some  important  work 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  division 
of  costs  arrived  at  by  agreement: 

Railroad's  City's 

Year  Location  Share  Share 

1892  Penna.  R.  R.  (con- 
necting R.  R.  & 
N.  P.  R.  R.) $    100,000  $    200,000 

1894  P.  &  R.  (Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.  Sub- 
way)             2,750,000  2,750,000 

1897     Penna.   R.   R.    (Phila. 

&    Trenton) 1,250,000  750,000 

1900     P.    &     R.     (Chestnut 

Hill    Branch^ 146,000  70,000 

1906     P.  &  R.  (Main  Line  & 

Richmond   Branch).       5,000,000  5,000,000 

1916     P.   R.   R.    &  B.   &   O. 

(South   Phila.) 14,760,000  9,000,000 

The  Cost  of  Eliminating  Grade  Crossings 

As  before  stated,  no  financial  return  can 
be  expected  from  the  money  invested  in  the 
elimination  of  a  grade  crossing,  and  there 
is  no  way  in  which  any  financial  return  can 
be  figured  to  the  community  in  which  they 
occur.  In  fact,  experience  has  shown  that 
properties  which  are  adjacent  to  the  im- 
provement have  not  been  benefited  by  the 
new  work  to  the  extent  that  their  values 
have  been  increased,  thus  deriving  addi- 
tional revenue  to  the  community  in  the  form 
of  increased  taxes,  but  rather  that  every  in- 
dividual claims  all  he  can  in  the  way  of 
damages  which  may  grow  out  of  the  con- 
struction. 

The  cost  of  the  elimination  of  even  a 
single  grade  crossing  is  a  serious  matter. 
A  statement  published  in  191 6  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  is  interesting 
in  this  connection:  , 

What  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System 
Has  Done 
"There  remain  on  the  11,000  miles  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  13,027  crossings 
at  grade.  It  costs  an  average  of  at  least 
$SO,oco  to  remove  a  grade  crossing.  Thus  to 
eliminate  every  such  crossing  on  the  lines  of 
this  system  would  cost  upward  of  $600,000,000. 
The  various  companies  of  this  system  have 
since  1902  expended  $66,641,294  in  improve- 
ments, resulting  in  the  elimination  of  1,052 
grade  crossings." 

Attenton  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these 


prices  are  pre-war  prices,  and  that  existing 
prices  would  probably  be  from  60  to  100 
per  cent  greater, 

A  railroad  cannot  go  out  into  the  market 
and  borrow  money  for  a  project  which  will 
not  show  a  return  on  the  investment;  there- 
fore, they  are  usually  compelled  to  provide 
the  money  for  such  improvements  from 
funds  derived  from  operating  returns. 
Much  as  the  railroads  would  like  to  pro- 
ceed diligently  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
work,  they  are  forced  to  go  slowly  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  funds.  Municipalities  are  able 
to  borrow  on  bonds  for  such  purposes,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cost 
thereof  is  spread  over  the  entire  territory 
covered  by  the  taxable  power  which  bor- 
rows the  money. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  advisable  that 
all  existing  grade  crossings  should  be  classi- 
fied in  order  of  their  importance,  which  is 
generally  based  on  the  combined  traffic  on 
both  railroad  and  highway,  although  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  local  conditions  may  have 
much  weight.  For  instance,  we  might  di- 
vide them  into  three  classes  and  number 
them  "A,"  "B,"  "C."  If  this  were  done  it 
would  be  good  policy  not  to  proceed  with 
the  elimination  of  any  crossing  in  Class 
"B"  until  all  in  Class  "A"  had  received  at- 
tention. This  would  prevent  any  compara- 
tively unimportant  crossing's  being  taken  up 
out  of  place. 

While  the  subject  of  the  protection  is  not 
included  in  this  discussion,  it  is  pertinent  in 
this  place  to  say  that  there  are  a  number  of 
methods  of  crossing  protection  which  the 
Railway  Review  gives  in  the  order  of  their 
effectiveness : 

1.  Gates  operated  by  day  and  night 

2.  Crossing  flagmen,  day  and  night 

3.  Gates  by  day,  automatic  bell  by  night 

4.  Crossing  flagmen  by  day,  automatic  bell 

by  night 

5.  Crossing  flagmen  by  day,  unprotected  by 

night 

6.  Automatic  devices  only,  such  as  crossing 

alarm  bell  or  automatic  flagmen 

7.  Crossing  unprotected  save  by  signs 

The  observance  by  the  public  of  the  legal 
requirements  to  "Stop,  Look  and  Listen" 
would  prevent  many  accidents  which  hap- 
pen. Careful  statistics  show  that  the  vast 
majority  of  accidents  are  caused  by  persons 
who  do  not  "Stop,  Look  and  Listen"  when 
approaching   a    grade   crossing,    and    very 
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large  numbers  of  cases  occur  where  vehicles 
are  driven  directly  into  and  through  gates 
and  actually  into  the  sides  of  moving  trains. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  such  accidents  is  to 
make  the  crossing  "fool-proof"  by  eliminat- 
ing the  crossing ;  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  money 
to  do  it. 

Relatively  unimportant  crossings  can  by 
the  above  methods  of  protection  be  made 
safe  until  the  time  comes  for  their  elimina- 
tion. 

Maintenance  of  Travel  During 
Construction 

It  is  quite  evident  that  one  of  the  serious 
problems  arising  in  the  practical  application 
of  work  of  this  kind  is  the  manner  in  which 
(a)  the  traffic  on  the  railroad  is  main- 
tained during  construction,  and  (b)  the 
traffic  on  the  highway  is  kept  open. 

As  in  the  general  problem,  this  detail  is 
one  that  depends  entirely  upon  local  condi- 
tions, and  has  to  be  solved  for  each  special 
case.  Whatever  method  is  decided  upon  is 
sure  to  result  in  some  inconvenience  to  both 
railroad  and  highway  traffic  during  con- 
struction. It  may  mean  handling  traffic  on 
half  of  a  highway  or  on  a  single  track  of  a 
double-track  railroad.  Sometimes  it  is  pos- 
sible to  detour  both  kinds  of  traffic,  but  this 
is  rare.  Generally  it  is  very  difficult  to 
change  the  grade  of  a  highway  and  main- 
tain traffic.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that 
traffic  is  maintained  on  half  of  a  highway. 
Restricted  traffic  on  a  railroad  is  usually 
easier  to  care  for  in  a  physical  manner,  but 
the  delays  to  traffic  are  serious.  In  case  the 
highway  is  a  city  street,  the  work  involved 
is  very  complicated,  as  it  involves  the  care 
and  moving  of  all  underground  structures, 
as  conduits,  sewers,  water  and  gas  pipes  and 
their  house  connections,  so  that  the  whole 
bed  of  the  street  is  practically  torn  to 
pieces.     While  all  this  is  being  done  it  is 


very  difficult  to  maintain  travel. 

Some  method  has,  however,  to  be  found 
in  each  case  to  take  care  of  both  kinds  of 
traffic  during  construction,  and  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  is  always  the  best. 

Esthetic  Considerations 

Particularly  in  cities  and  in  suburban  sec- 
tions the  question  of  a  pleasing-looking 
structure  is  of  importance.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  type  of  engineering  work  which  is 
harder  to  treat  esthetically  than  the  struc- 
tures required  in  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings.  This  means  that  the  engineer 
should  do  his  best  consistent  with  economy. 
If  there  happens  to  be  sufficient  headroom, 
no  form  of  structure  is  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye  than  an  arch,  and  it  should  be  used  not 
only  for  its  pleasing  appearance,  but  also 
for  its  low  cost  of  maintenance.  Generally, 
however,  some  type  of  girder  construction 
becomes  necessary  in  order  to  utilize  every 
inch  of  headroom.  When  this  is  the  case  it 
is  advisable  to  place  as  many  supports  in 
the  highway  as  possible,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  length  of  the  span  and  the  consequently 
greater  depth  of  the  girders.  This  is  also 
of  prime  importance  from  the  safety  stand- 
point of  the  railroad,  as  it  prevents  girders 
from  projecting  above  the  tops  of  the  rails, 
forming  dangerous  obstructions  to  the 
trainmen.  Columns  on  the  curb  lines  and 
in  the  center  of  the  driveways  will  gener- 
ally accomplish  this,  and  the  objections  held 
at  one  time  to  the  division  of  a  driveway  by 
a  line  of  columns  are  fast  disappearing,  as 
such  construction  serves  to  separate  vehicle 
traffic  and  keep  it  on  the  proper  side  of  the 
highway.  The  lower  the  depth  of  the  gird- 
ers over  a  highway,  the  more  pleasing-look- 
ing is  the  structure. 

Acknowledgment. — Reprinted  by  permission  from 
the  J.  E.  Aldred  Lectures  on  Engineering  Practice, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1919-1920. 


Appropriations  for  City  Planning  Commissions 


Detroit  (population  993,739)  appropri- 
ated $50,000  for  1919  and  $42,000  for  1920; 
St.  Louis  (population  772,897)  appropri- 
ated $25,500  for  1917-18,  $24,270  for  1918- 
19,  and  $19,160  for  1919-20;  Cleveland 
(population  796,836)  appropriated  $24,000 
for  1920;  Cincinnati  (population  401,247) 
appropriated  $10,000  for  1920  (with  similar 
amount  promised  for  1921  and  1922;  this 


has  been  supplemented  by  subscriptions  of 
citizens  already  amounting  to  $25,000  and 
expected  to  reach  $70,000  this  year,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  City  Plan  Commission)  ; 
Akron,  Ohio  (population  208,435),  appro- 
priated $19,000  for  1920;  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn,  (population  234,595),  appropriated 
$25,000  for  1920.  This  list  is  gratifying 
evidence  of  municipal  far-sightedness. 
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The  Toronto-Hamilton  Highway 

A  Vital  Factor  in  Increasing  Highway  Traffic  and  Land  Values 

By  Norman  S.  Rankin 


THE  Toronto-Hamilton  Highway  is 
probably  of  greater  importance  than 
any  other  section  of  highway  in 
Canada.  It  joins  Toronto  with  a  population 
of  about  600,000,  and  Hamilton  with  about 
110,000,  and  is  an  important  link  in  the 
highway  which  is  being  constructed  from 
Windsor,  Ontario,  opposite  Detroit,  and 
from  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  to  Montreal. 
It  will  continue  to  be  important  not  only  on 
account  of  the  constantly  increasing  com- 
mercial traffic,  but  also  on  account  of  its 
attractive  location.  The  roadway  skirts  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario  for  half  of  its  length 
and  passes  through  a  section  of  Ontario 
rich  in  historic  association  as  well  as  scenic 
beauty. 

It  was  begun  in  1914  to  relieve  a  very 
serious  condition  of  unemployment  in  the 
urban  centers,  which  followed  the  entering 
of  Canada  into  the  great  war.  The  work 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  Com- 
mission consisting  of  George  H.  Gooder- 
ham,  chairman,  G.  Frank  Beer,  W.  9. 
Davis,   R.  H.  Lush,  M.  C.   Smith,  T.  W. 


Jutten  and  H.  Bertram.  On  account  of  the 
relief  feature,  the  Commission  decided  to 
carry  the  work  on  by  day  labor.  Original 
plans  called  for  a  cement  concrete  roadway 
16  feet  in  width,  but  the  minimum  width 
was  increased  to  18  feet  before  laying  of 
■concrete  was  begun,  and  later  increased  to 
24  feet  on  the  5  miles  nearest  Toronto.  The 
minimum  width  of  subgrade  is  26  feet,  and 
earth  shoulders  have  been  provided  except 
in  special  instances  where  broken  stone  has 
been  added.  More  than  fifty  bridges  and 
•culverts  have  been  replaced  by  modern  re- 
inforced concrete  structures  designed  to 
■carry  a  20-ton  road  roller  and  having  a 
minimum  clear  width  of  roadway  of  26  feet. 
Four  of  the  larger  reinforced  concrete 
structures  are  of  the  so-called  truss  type. 
The  largest  clear  span  is  120  feet,  probably 
the  maximum  span  for  bridges  of  this  type 
on  this  continent. 

Several  comparatively  short  diversions 
were  made,  but  in  general  the  highway 
follows  a  previously  existing  road  allow- 
ance.   The  route  followed,  however,  was  not 


A    STRETCH    OF   CONCBETE    PAVING    ON    THE    TOEONTO-HAMILTON   HIGHWAY 
At  this  point  the  grade  was  reduced  from  8  per  cent  to  1  per  cent,  necessitating  the  removal  of 

about  20,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 
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previously  the  one  most  travelled  between 
Toronto  and  Hamilton.  Part  of  it  was 
sandy  and  for  that  reason  used  in  bad 
weather,  but  much  of  it  was  little  more 
than  a   trail,   the    travelled   portion  being 

10  or  12  feet  in  width.    Maximum  grades  of 

1 1  per  cent  have  been  reduced  to  4  per  cent, 
and  none  of  the  remaining  curves  have  a 
radius  of  less  than  300  feet. 

The  Benefits  Which  the  New  Highway 
Has  Brought 

A  traffic  census  taken  just  before  con- 
struction was  begun  showed  a  total  of  526 
vehicles  per  day  on  the  most  heavily  trav- 
elled portion,  including  three  motor  trucks. 
On  the  busiest  days  now  the  traffic  exceeds 
8,000  vehicles,  the  average  being  about  3,000 
and  the  average  motor  truck  traffic  about 
400  per  day.  The  road  is  kept  open 
throughout  the  year  in  spite  of  rather 
severe  snow-storms.  It  was  not  closed  for 
a  single  day  during  last  winter. 

Farmers  living  15  miles  from  the  Toronto 
market  who  formerly  made  three  trips  by 
team  per  week  by  being  up  early  and  late, 
now  leave  home  at  eight  in  the  morning 
and  are  home  for  dinner  and  supper,  and 
make  12  trips  per  week  by  motor  trucks  in 
comfort.  Many  of  the  farmers  sell  all  of 
their  market  produce  at  their  own  gates  to 
the  motorists,  and  some  of  them  living  six 

les  off  the  highway  haul  it  to  the  wayside 

id  the  community  markets  which  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  Commission. 

A  conservative  estimate,  based  on  a 
partial  investigation,  shows  an  increase  in 
land  values  of  six  million  dollars  since  the 
highway    was    first    projected.      Excellent 


homes  are  being  built  all  along  the  road,  as 
districts  30  miles  out  are  nearer  in  point  of 
time  than  those  5  miles  out  were  before  the 
improvement. 

The  use  of  a  comparatively  high-priced 
surfacing,  cement  concrete,  has  been  justi- 
fied by  very  low  maintenance  figures.  Re- 
gardless of  the  great  increase  in  traffic  and 
in  the  cost  of  material  and  labor,  the  cost 
per  mile  of  maintenance  on  the  concrete 
roadway  was  less  in  1919  than  in  any  previ- 
ous year  since  construction  was  completed. 

The  greatest  benefits  have  not  been  ma- 
terial, however ;  perhaps  they  are  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  farmers  along  the  highway: 

"Words  cannot  tell  what  it  is  doing  for  us. 
We  have  lived  here  for  twenty  years,  ever 
since  we  were  married.  Our  children  are 
growing  up  here.  As  you  know,  this  road  was 
not  previously  the  most  travelled.  On  account 
of  the  heavy  sand  it  was  avoided  in  dry 
weather,  but  was  the  only  possible  road  when 
rain  made  the  clay  stretches  on  Dundas  Street 
impassable.  Travellers  were  few — we  used  to 
huddle  by  the  window  in  the  front  parlor  and 
carefully  peek  out  under  the  shades  to  watch 
them  go  by.  Their  heads  were  down.  Hit 
was  necessary  to  turn  out  to  pass  another  rig, 
we  had  to  close  our  ears  to  keep  out  the  burn- 
ing language.  They  cursed  the  country,  the 
province,  the  county,  the  township,  the  farm. 
We  were  ashamed.  But  now,  hundreds  go  by 
where  one  went  before.  Everyone  is  sitting 
up  straight  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  We  sit 
on  the  front  balcony  and  enjoy  the  cheery 
greetings.  When  they  pass  another  rig  there 
is  a  wave  of  the  hand :  often  we  hear,  'A  fine 
day,'  'A  dandy  road,'  'Best  crops  we  have  ever 
seen.'  We  are  proud  of  our  farm,  our  county, 
our  province,  our  country." 

The  Toronto-Hamilton  Highway  is  mak- 
ing for  a  higher  type  of  citizenship. 


Membership  in  the  Permanent  International  Association 

of  Road  Congresses 


The  International  Commission  of  the  Per- 
manent International  Association  of  Road 
Congresses,  at  its  meeting  held  in  Paris  on 
■June  21,  1920,  unanimously  voted  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  hold  the  Fourth  International 
Road  Congress  in  the  United  States  in  1922 
provided  an  invitation  from  the  United  States 
Government  is  received  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  before  January  i, 
1921.  If  an  invitation  is  not  received  from  the 
United  States  on  or  before  December  31,  1920, 
the  invitation  from  the  Italian  Government 
will  be  accepted.  As  a  regulation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation stipulates  that  an  International  Con- 
gress cannot  be  held  in  a  country  whose  gov- 
ernment is  not  a  Permanent  Member  of  the 
Association,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  United 


States  Congress,  during  November  or  Decem- 
ber, 1920,  to  pass  an  appropriation  which  will 
provide  for  the  annual  subsidy  of  the  United 
States  as  a  Government  Member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  which  will  enable  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  extend  an  official  invitation  to  the 
Association  to  hold  the  Fourth  International 
Road  Congress  in  the  United  States  in  1922. 

The  International  Association  should  be  sup- 
ported by  Americans  who  wish  to  sep.  the 
science  and  art  of  highway  improvement  and 
highway  transport  rapidly  develop  throughout 
the  world,  who  believe  in  an  international 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  opinions  and 
conclusions,  and  who  wish  to  be  well  informed 
relative  to  progress  in  highway  engineering 
and  transportation  in  foreign  countries. 
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Motorizing  American  City  Departments 

The  Use  of  Passenger  Cars  in  City  Administration 

By  John  D.  Long 


IT  is  hardly'  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles is  a  means  of  speeding  up  the 
various  departments  in  American  city  ad- 
ministrations. This  result  is  obvious  in 
such  divisions  as  the  Police,  Health,  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  Fire  departments.  Disturb- 
ances and  incipient  riots  can  be  quelled 
more  promptly  through  the  greater  speed 
of  motor  cars.  A  condition  of  disease  con- 
tagion can  be  dealt  w^ith  more  promptly 
where  the  health  department  has  the  use 
of  speedy  passenger  cars.  In  fact,  almost 
every  civic  and  administrative  activity  can 
be  made  more  prompt  and  effective  by  the 
use  of  this  modern  aid  to  efficiency. 

Recently  the  National  Automobile  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  addressed  a  questionnaire 
to  the  mayors  of  all  cities  in  the  United 
States.  This  questionnaire  was  sent  olu  as 
an  aid  to  making  a  study  of  the  use  of  the 
passenger  car  in  civic  life.  The  city  execu- 
tives were  asked:  "Can  you  tell  us  how 
many  passenger  cars  are  owned  by  your 
city  government,  and  to  what  departments 
they  are  assigned?"  To  date  replies  have 
been  received  from  about  300  munici- 
palities. 

Some  cities  have  made  no  particular 
effort  at  exactitude  in  replying.  One 
mayor,  for  example,  writes :  "I  estimate 
that  the  total  number  of  passenger  cars  in 
use  by  the  city  of  Newark  approximates 
45."  Similarly,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
Public  Affairs  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  states : 
"The  number  of  passenger  cars  in  the  city 
service  must  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  60 
or  75." 

In  quite  refreshing  contrast  is  the  ac- 
curate and  detailed  information  submitted 
from  many  other  cities.  The  cities  of 
Massachusetts  seem  to  excel  in  the  use  of 
the  passenger  automobile  in  city  affairs. 
Some  30  cities  from  Massachusetts  send  in 
their  reports,  and  most  of  the  information 
is  very  full  and  specific.  Boston  naturally 
reports  the  largest  use  of  passenger  cars, 
the  total  reaching  119.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  the  cars  are  distributed  among 
the  various  city  activities:     Building  De- 


partment, 3;  Cemetery  Department,  2; 
Consumptives'  Hospital  Department,  i ; 
Fire  Department,  30;  Health  Department. 
5 ;  Penal  Institutions  Department,  i ;  Park 
and  Recreation  Department,  1 1 ;  Police  De- 
partment, 18;  Public  Works  Department — 
Central  Office,  i;  Bridge  Service,  2;  Light- 
ing Service,  2;  Paving  Service,  7;  Sanitary 
Service,  3;  Street  Cleaning  and  Oiling 
Service,  8;  Sewer  Service,  7;  Water 
Service,  12;  Schoolhouse  Department,  3; 
Supply  Department,  i ;  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures Department,  i ;  Mayor,  i. 

From  the  above  it  might  seem  that  Bos- 
ton was  well  supplied  with  city  passenger 
cars,  but  when  we  turn  to  the  report  from 
Los  Angeles,  Calif., — a  considerably  smaller 
city,  but  one  of  greater  distances, — Boston's 
supply  of  cars  seems  rather  meager.  Los 
Angeles  writes:  "There  are  240  passenger 
automobiles  owned  by  the  city.  There  are, 
in  addition,  130  passenger  automobiles 
owned  by  city  employes,  which  are  used  in 
city  business  and  compensated  for  on  a 
mileage  basis  when  in  city  service."  As 
might  perhaps  be  expected,  Detroit  ranks 
high  as  a  motorized  municipality.  That 
city  reports  a  total  of  616  pieces  of  motor 
apparatus.  However,  only  a  little  more 
than  half  this  number — 315 — are  passenger 
cars.  There  are  also  194  trucks,  56  pieces 
of  fire-fighting  apparatus,  51  motorcycles, 
4  ambulances,  and  3  tractors.  These  616 
pieces  are  allotted  among  the  departments 
of  Fire,  Police,  Public  Works,  Water 
Board,  Parks  and  Boulevards,  Health, 
Buildings  and  Engineering,  Public  Wel- 
fare, Recreation,  Lighting,  Library, 
Mayor's  Office,  Civil  Service,  Treasurer, 
Purchasing,  Assessors,   and   Education. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  extent  to 
which  cities  avail  themselves  of  this  modern 
instrument  of  efficiency.  While  all  the  large 
cities  seem  to  be  using  passenger  automo- 
biles to  some  degree,  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  are  as  yet  wholly  unsupplied.  Free- 
port,  III.,  in  answer  to  the  questionnaire, 
simply  writes,  "None,"  while  Rock  Island, 
of  about  the  same  size  and  in  the  same 
state,  gives  a  list  of  12  cars  and  4  motor- 
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cycles   in   use   by   city   departments. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  smaller  munici- 
palities do  not  own  passenger  cars  outright, 
but  make  an  allowance  to  employes  for  their 
use  and  up-keep.  We  have  already  noted 
the  method  of  Los  Angeles  in  this  respect. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  after  listing  21  city-owned 
passenger  cars,  adds,  "We  also  have  an 
agreement  with  four  or  five  city  employes 
whereby  they  own  their  own  machines." 
Winsted,  Conn.,  owns  no  cars,  but  allows 
the  Street  Department  Superintendent  and 
the  Water  Department  Superintendent  each 
"$300  per  year  to  run  and  maintain  cars." 
Canton,  111.,  says:  "None  owned  by  the 
city,  but  our  City  Engineer,  also  Township 
Engineer,  and  our  Chief  of  Police  have 
cars  which  the  city  helps  maintain."  In 
Taunton,  Mass.,  "an  allowance  of  about 
$500  per  year  is  made  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  the  City  Engineer,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Buildings,  and  the  School 
Attendance  Officer,  each  of  whom  owns  and 
maintains  his  own  car."  Adrian,  Mich., 
owns  no  cars,  but  "city  officers  all  own  cars ; 
city  gets  benefit  for  nothing." 

The  larger  cities  own  passenger  automo- 
biles in  varying  numbers  and  in  proportions 
that  vary  widely  as  compared  with  their 
several  populations.  In  general,  it  appears 
that  as  a  rule  the  cities  of  Massachusetts 
and  California  are  most  liberally  supplied. 
The  reader  can  in  a  measure  form  his  own 
estimates  of  the  degree  to  which  the  larger 
cities  arc  using  this  agency,  by  running  over 
the  following  list:  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has 
41  passenger  cars.  San  Francisco  has  104, 
and  Oakland,  hard  by,  yd.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  61,  and  Hartford,  34.  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  reports  52.  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  23 
and   Kansas    City,    Kans.,    33.      Louisville, 


Ky.,  tells  of  91.  Massachusetts  cities  re- 
port: Cambridge,  12;  New  Bedford,  20; 
Brockton,  12;  Lowell,  16;  Worcester,  62; 
Lynn,  28 ;  Springfield,  47.  Some  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  Michigan  are  especially 
well  supplied :  Lansing  with  25 ;  Battle 
Creek,  9,  and  Grand  Rapids,  60.  In  the 
state  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis  reports  87  and 
Kansas  City  68.  Many  of  the  smaller 
cities  in  New  Jersey  are  well  supplied :  as 
East  Orange,  10;  Montclair,  9;  Elizabeth, 
12.  The  reports  from  the  larger  cities  of 
New  York  State  are  somewhat  meager. 
Among  those  of  lesser  rank  Albany  re- 
ports 16,  Troy  5,  Yonkers  23,  Niagara 
Falls  18,  Utica  12,  etc.  The  cities  of  Ohio 
are  all  fairly  progressive  in  this  matter  of 
passenger  car  ownership  and  use.  Dayton 
has  48,  Akron  86,  and  others  in  similar 
proportion.  Pennsylvania  is  not  so  well 
supplied.  Pittsburgh  has  but  44,  Reading 
II,  Harrisburg  7,  and  Easton  2.  These  are 
fair  examples.  Providence,  R.  I.,  lists  37, 
and  Newport  i.  In  Texas,  Galveston  owns 
16  passenger  cars.  El  Paso  20,  San  Antonio 
26,  and  Houston  says:  "Passenger  cars 
are  being  used  by  the  city  of  Houston  in 
all  departments  except  the  Accounting  De- 
partment, City  Secretary,  and  Purchasing 
Agent  and  Market  Master."  In  Virginia, 
Richmond  reports  owning  44  passenger 
cars,  Norfolk  38,  and  26  trucks,  while  her 
neighbor  Portsmouth  has  12. 

In  the  300  returns  received  almost  every 
state  and  section  of  the  country  finds  repre- 
sentation. The  passenger  cars  used  by  the 
cities  of  this  country  number  many  thou- 
sands ;  exactly  how  many  would  be  hard  to 
tell,  but  one  thing  is  clear — the  number  is 
rapidly  increasing  as  city  administration 
becomes  more  alert  and  efficient. 
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The  Sanitary  Engineer  as  Health  Officer 

By  E.  G.  Sheibley 

Consulting  Sanitary  Engineer,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


MORE  engineers  should  be  engaged  in 
public  health  work,  as  health  officers, 
as  members  of  health  boards  and  as 
commissioners  of  health.  Within  recent 
months  numerous  articles  have  appeared 
indicating  growing  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  sanitary  engineer,  because  of  his 
training  and  experience,  is  the  logical  ex- 
ecutive for  public  health  work.  This  sug- 
gestion may  seem  radical  at  first,  inasmuch 
as  the  laws  generally  permit  only  practicing 
physicians  to  hold  the  office  of  city  or 
county  health  officer.  At  the  present  time 
a  sanitary  engineer  may  act  as  deputy  health 
officer,  and  as  such  may  do  the  greater  part 
of  the  actual  work,  but  must  be  subordinate 
to  the  doctor  of  medicine  who  holds  the 
office. 

An  analysis  of  the  duties  of  public  health 
officers  suggests  the  advisability  of  revers- 
ing this  relationship,  and  the  propriety  of 
naming  an  engineer  as  health  officer,  with  a 
doctor  of  medicine  retained  in  the  position 
of  an  assistant  or  consultant  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  The  duties  of  a  health  officer 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  of  work — 
medical,  executive  and  administrative  (busi- 
ness) and  engineering.  Perhaps  ten  per 
cent  of  the  duties  of  a  health  officer  require 
medical  training,  and  of  course  no  one 
would  trust  the  judgment  of  any  non-medical 
man  in  such  problems  as  the  diagnosis  of 
disease  and  the  prescription  of  treatment  cr 
medicine.  As  contrasted  with  this  limited 
number  of  purely  medical  functions,  proba- 
bly fifty  per  cent  of  the  health*  officer's 
duties  demand  an  engineering  knowledge 
and  experience;  while  as  a  rule  the  general 


executive  and  administrative  training  of 
the  engineer  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
practicing  physician  in  practically  every 
instance. 

On  every  health  board,  state  and  city,  the 
engineer  and  the  doctor  should  have  equal 
representation.  The  doctor  of  medicine  is 
primarily  interested  in  the  cure  of  constitu- 
tional disease;  the  sanitary  engineer  is 
primarily  interested  in  the  removal  of  those 
environmental  causes  which  are  responsible 
for  about  one-half  of  the  diseases  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the 
medical  profession  that  only  a  few  practic- 
ing physicians  know  the  relative  advantages 
of  an  activated-sludge  plant  and  an  ImhofT 
tank;  while  such  questions,  of  concern  to 
the  community  and  its  health  officer,  are 
part  of  the  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
sanitary  engineer.  It  will  be  readily  ac- 
knowledged that  such  matters  as  plumbing, 
garbage  and  refuse  disposal,  water-supply, 
sewerage  and  sewage  treatment  are  prob- 
lems solely  in  sanitary  engineering,  as 
contrasted  with  medical  problems,  which 
deal  with  health  as  centering  in  the  indi- 
vidual, with  communicable  diseases  as 
spread  by  infected  persons,  and  with  the 
keeping  of  records,  making  of  inspections 
and  the  preparing  of  vital  statistics. 

Every  indication  points  to  an  increasing 
public  recognition  of  the  value  of  utilizing 
the  engineer  in  public  health  work  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  the  past;  and  it  is 
plain  that  more  and  more  communities  will 
call  upon  engineers  to  occupy  those  posi- 
tions in  civic  life  for  which  their  special 
training  has  fitted  them. 


Additional  Snow-Fighting  Equipment  For  New  York 


Residents  of  New  York  City  and  those 
who  were  visiting  there  in  February,  1920, 
are  mindful  of  the  blizzards  which  com- 
pletely tied  up  all  surface  transportation 
and  the  elevated  railways  for  a  period  of 
very  nearly  two  weeks.  The  regular  street 
cleaning  force,  augmented  as  it  was  by  all 
the  hand  labor  that  could  be  secured,  was 
not  sufficient  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of 


removing  the  vast  sheet  of  ice  which  was 
firmly  frozen  to  the  pavements. 

The  city  has  recently  purchased,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  motor  trucks  and 
small  tractors,  fifty  5-ton  Holt  tractors  to 
help  in  the  heavy  work,  and  a  Friedman 
"Snow-Leader,"  which  ably  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  remove  ice  and  hard-packed 
snow  from  the  pavements  last  February. 


Details  of  Water-Supply  Improvements 
at  Jacksonville,  111. 

By  R.  S.  Rankin 

Pearse,  Greeley  &  Hanson,  Sanitary  Engineers,  Chicago 


THE  problem  of  securing  an  adequate 
water-supply  for  the  city  of  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  has  recently  been  solved  by 
the  completion  of  a   storage   dam,   and   a 
filter  plant  now  under  construction. 

Jacksonville,  founded  in  1825,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  state  and  has  had  a 
water-supply  problem  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  population  of  the  city  is  about 
16,000,  and,  in  addition,  there  are  some 
3,500  persons  in  state  and  other  institutions, 
which  makes  a  total  population  of  about 
19,500  to  be  supplied  with  water.  The 
water  consumption  has  averaged  about  i,- 
250,000  gallons  per  24  hours,  or  about  65 
gallons  per  capita.  The  services  are  100 
per  cent  metered,  which  partly  accounts  for 
the  low  consumption.  A  great  many  in- 
habitants, avoiding  the  public  supply,  obtain 
drinking  water  from  private  wells  and 
spring  water  companies. 


History  of  Water- Works 

The  first  water-works  were  constructed 
in  1869  and  the  supply  was  obtained  from  a 
small  impounding  reservoir.  Shortly  after, 
this  was  supplemented  by  another  reservoir 
formed  by  a  low  dam  within  the  banks  of 
the  south  fork  of  the  Mauvaisterre  Creek. 
In  a  few  years  the  supply  was  again  defi- 
cient, and  various  sources  have  been  sought 
ever  since.  Wells  in  various  locations  were 
sunk,  one  of  them  being  over  3,000  feet 
deep,  but  with  little  success. 

In  1905  a  company  agreed  to  furnish  3.0 
million  gallons  a  day  from  wells  sunk  in 
the  Illinois  River  bottom-lands  twenty 
miles  distant.  The  company  was  never  able 
to  fulfill  its  contract,  and  the  project  was 
abandoned.  In  1910,  the  city  proceeded  to 
develop  a  supply  from  shallow  wells  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city.  This  source  until 
recently  supplied  about  one-third  and  the 
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CONSTBUCTION  OF  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL 


At  the  far  end  Is  shown  the  spillway,  in  the  f-^ouM  the  paved  face  of  the  dam.'and  at  the  right  the 


old  impounding  reservoir  about  two-thirds 
of  the  city  supply.  The  quantity  was  in- 
adequate and  the  quality  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. A  number  of  the  state  institutions 
located  in  the  city  threatened  to  withdraw 
if  the  city  did  not  take  prompt  steps  to  im- 
prove conditions.  In  February,  1918,  the 
city  called  in  the  firm  of  Pearse  &  Greeley 
to  report  recommendations  as  to  the  proper 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Investigation  for  Extensions 

Upon  investigation,  it  was  found  that 
four  or  five  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Jack- 
sonville might  be  developed  to  yield  an  ade- 
quate supply.  The  drainage  areas  of  these 
streams  vary  from  16  to  98  square  miles, 
and  the  length  of  supply  main  required 
varies  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  about  6 
miles.  Extensive  tests  of  the  local  wells  by 
the  city  and  the  State  Water  Survey  showed 
conclusively  that  the  supply  from  them  was 
limited  to  around  500,000  gallons  a  day. 
All  things  considered,  it  was  finally  recom- 
mended that  a  high  dam  be  constructed  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  Mauvaisterre  Creek 
adjacent  to  the  old  high-lift  pumping  sta- 
tion. Above  this  point,  the  drainage  area  is 
24  square  miles,  with  an  additional  2.5 
square  miles  supplying  a  small  lake  in  the 
city  park,  which  can  be  utilized  if  necessary. 


The  Impounding  Reservoir 

The  amount  of  storage  required  and  the 
length  of  spillway  for  flood  flows  were  fac- 
tors of  design  for  which  no  data  existed. 
No  stream  gagings  had  ever  been  made.    A 
thorough  study  of  other  similar  streams  was 
made  and  the  results  modified  and  adjusted 
to^  local   conditions.     The  average   annual 
rainfall  on  the  watershed  is  35  inches  and 
the  average  annual  run-off  is  estimated  at 
9  inches.    On  this  basis,  a  storage  reservoir 
of  400   million   gallons   available   capacity 
will  yield  a  minimum  of  2,000,000  gallons 
per  day  except  in  the  very  driest  year,  when 
the  yield  may  be  reduced  to  1,500,000  gal- 
lons per  day.    The  maximum  flood  flow  is 
estimated  at  4,500  cubic  feet  per  second  or 
167  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile. 
Assuming  a  4-foot  overflow,  a  spillway  160 
feet  long  is  required. 

An  earth  dam  was  selected  with  com- 
pacted clay  and  a  puddled  clay  cut-off  wall 
extending  about  16  feet  below  the  bottom  of 
the  dam.  The  spillway  channel  is  excavated 
in  the  side  hill  and  the  material  used  in  the 
embankment.  The  length  of  the  dam  along 
the  top  is  600  feet  and  the  width  is  10  feet 
at  the  top.  The  down-stream  slope  is  i^  :i 
and  the  upstream  is  3:1,  with  6  inches  of 
concrete  pavement  on  9  inches  of  gravel 
extending  from  a  toe  wall  to  within  6  feet 
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of  the  top.  The  dam  is  22  feet  high  above 
the  general  level  of  the  valley.  The  spill- 
way is  160  feet  long  and  is  a  concrete  sill 
w^ith  paved  up-stream  approach.  The  spill- 
way channel  is  about  450  feet  long  and  has 
13/2:1  slopes  paved  with  6  inches  concrete 
10  feet  up  the  side  hills.  The  channel  nar- 
rows to  65  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom, 
thereby  using  up  some  of  the  velocity  head 
and  lessening  the  scouring  velocity.  The 
outlet  is  flared  on  a  30-degree  angle,  and 
the  floor  drops  down  5  feet,  acting  as  a  cut- 
off wall  to  prevent  undermining.  The  crest 
of  the  spillway  is  set  8  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  earthwork,  thus  providing  4  feet  free- 
board during  maximum  floods.  The  reser- 
voir formed  floods  about  240  acres  and  has 
a  maximum  depth  of  14  feet  and  an  average 
depth  of  5.7  feet. 

A  concrete  gate  house  and  conduit  are 
located  near  the  center  of  the  embankment. 
The  conduit  was  used  during  construction 
to  take  care  of  the  ordinary  stream  flow  and 
now  carries  the  pipe  lines  through  the  dam 
to  the  filter  plant. 

The  contract  for  the  dam  was  let  in  April, 
1919,  to  the  John  T.  Walbridge  Engineering 
&  Contracting  Company,  of  Chicago,  for 
$58,887.  The  actual  cost  was  $54,100,  or 
$125.60  per  million  gallons  of  storage  capa- 
city.   The  itemized  costs  are  as  follows: 

Earth  fill,  28,453  cu.  yd.  at  50  cents $14,226.50 

Excess  spillway  excavation,   3,517   cu.  yd...        1,406.80 

Stripping,    3,104    sq.    yd.   at  69    cents 1,862.52 

Core  puddle  wall,   1,666  cu.  yd.  at  $2.00..       3,331.80 

Conduit  and  gate   house    9,300.00 

Slope    paving,    4,000    sq.   yd 

Slope   paving,    1^123    sq.  yd 7,754.00 

Spillway  $21,000,  less  5,313  cu.  yd.  at  $9.00.      16,218.30 

Total     $54,099.92 

The  reservoir  has  been  in  service  since 
the  fall  of  1919. 

Filter  and  Electric  Light  Plant 

To  complete  the  project,  a  filter  plant  and 
an  electric  light  plant  are  now  under  con- 
struction. The  filter  plant  consists  of  an 
aerating  and  mixing  basin,  a  coagulating 
basin,  three  half-million-gallon-per-day  fil- 
ters, a  filtered  water  basin,  and  the  head 
house  and  pumping  station. 

The  aerating  and  mixing  basins  are  com- 
bined into  one  basin  26.5  x  36.5  feet  and  2 
feet  deep.  Around  the  inside  and  4.5  feet 
distant  from  the  outside  walls  is  a  6-inch 
concrete  wall.  This  forms  a  passageway 
which  is  baffled  and  constitutes  the  mixing 


basin.  The  inside  rectangular  area  has  7 
rows  of  6-inch  pipe  14  feet  long,  into  which 
are  tapped  28  nozzles.  This  forms  the  aera- 
ting basin. 

The  coagulating  basin  has  a  capacity  for 
2  hours  settling  at  the  1.5-million-gallon 
rate.  It  is  an  open  concrete  structure  10 
feet  water  depth,  with  a  center  baffle  wall 
extending  three-fourths  of  the  way  across. 
Down  the  center  of  the  two  passageways 
thus  formed  and  in  the  floors  are  two  gut- 
ters 6  inches  deep.  Spray  pipes  along  the 
side  walls  at  the  bottom  directed  towards 
these  gutters  enable  much  of  the  sludge  to 
be  removed  without  emptying  the  basin. 
The  effluent  passes  over  a  concrete  weir  set 
about  9  inches  under  the  normal  water 
level. 

The  three  filters  each  have  a  sand  area  of 
12  X  143^2!  feet.  The  gravel  is  15  inches 
deep  and  the  sand  30  inches  deep.  The 
underdrains  are  of  the  Harrisburg  type  with 
2^-inch  lateral  running  at  right  angles  to 
a  central  cast  iron  manifold  of  special 
design.  This  manifold  is  placed  in  a  false 
concrete  bottom  of  the  filter  and  leaves  no 
dead  space  in  the  center. 

Underneath  the  filters  is  the  filtered  water 
storage  reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
1. 12  hours  at  the  normal  rate.  This  is  small 
on  account  of  an  elevated  reservoir  in  the 
city,  holding  over  a  day's  supply.  The  walls 
of  the  filtered  water  bas'n  are  8^  feet  from 
the  walls  of  the  coagulation  basin,  and  the 
space  is  utilized  as  the  pipe  gallery. 

The  head  house  and  pumping  station  join 
the  pipe  gallery  at  one  end.  Two  high-lift 
electric  pumps  were  already  owned  by  the 
city,  and  these  were  put  in  the  new  pump 
house.  An  existing  low-shift  steam  pump 
will  be  used  to  supply  water  to  the  aeration 
basin  under  pressure.  Washing  the  filters 
is  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  pressure-regu- 
lating valve  placed  on  the  discharge  of  the 
high-lift  pumps.  This  was  necessary,  as 
the  city  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  in- 
stall a  wash  water  pump  or  tank.  The 
chemical  solution  tanks  are  placed  on  a 
balcony  in  one  corner  of  the  pump  room. 
The  generator  room  of  the  electric  light 
plant  adjoins  the  pump  room,  and,  beyond 
this  is  the  boiler  room. 

The  contract  for  this  work  was  let  in 
April,  1920,  for  $65,137,  to  the  John  T. 
Walbridge  Engineering  &  Contracting 
Company,  of  Chicago. 
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The  City  Manager  Plan  "Exposed" 

Do  You  Recognize  Any  of  the  Arguments  ? 

Editorial  Note  : — This  satire  on  the  opposition  to  the  city  manager  form  of  mu- 
nicipal administration,  from  an  address  by  M.  F.  Manville  delivered  before  the  Lion's 
Club  in  Ada,  Okla.,  will  be  appreciated  in  every  community  tvhich  has  discussed  this 
kind  of  government. 


THE  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing of  the  same  and  not  in  chewing 
the  strings  of  the  bag  wherein  the 
said  pudding  was  cooked.  The  data  from 
which  iny  deductions  are  obtained  is  a 
publication  put  out  by  the  City  Managers 
Association,  an  organization  in  New  York 
City.  I  consider  the  deductions  I  have 
made  natural  and  customary  in  our  political 
life. 

Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  I  give 
this  as  the  opinion  of  one  opposed  to  the 
managerial  idea. 

The  fact  that  this  pamphlet  comes  from 
New  York  City  is  enough  to  put  one  on 
notice.  How  far  is  this  office  from  Wall 
Street,  that  famous  den  of  iniquity  ?  I  can- 
not say.  The  booklet  states  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  Fifth  Year  Book.  Who  is  pay- 
ing for  this  and  the  four  which  have  pre- 
ceded it?  Somebody  is,  and  that  person  is 
expecting  something  in  return.  People  do 
not  give  away  something  for  nothing. 
When  you  hear  of  people  giving  up  good 
money  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else, 
look  out. 

There  are  in  this  booklet  reports  from  85 
towns  in  26  states  which  have  tried  out  the 
managerial  idea.  Let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  significant  fact  that  the  sum  of 
the  two  digits  in  85  is  13  and  that  26  is 
twice  13  and  is  the  skiddoo  number.  Any 
reasonable  man  knows  that  these  thirteens 
are  portentous. 

It  is  significant  also  that  New  York  City, 
whence  this  publication  comes,  the  home  of 
this  association,  is  not  given  among  the  85 
towns  who  have  city  managers.  Evidently 
they  prefer  Tammany  Hall.  Neither  is  Chi- 
cago, which  prefers  Mayor  Thompson's 
rule.  It  does  not  look  good  to  Philadelphia, 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  nor  St.  Louis 
nor  San  Francisco.  Even  Oklahoma  City 
has  achieved  its  thirty-five  gaily  caparisoned 
mounted  police  without  the  services  of  a 
city   manager.     The  largest  city   given   is 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  with  150,000  popula- 
tion, and  with  a  declining  scale  it  reaches 
Largo,  Fla.,  with  500.  One-half  of  these 
towns  have  less  than  10,000. 

Having  given  these  preliminaries,  let  us 
consider  what  a  city  government  is  for  as 
evidenced  by  the  achievement  of  these  85 
conceited  prodigies  who  turn  from  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  and  practiced  by  our  fathers 
and  sail  the  uncharted  sea  of  a  managerial 
form.  The  commission  form  with  its  non- 
partisan idea  is  bad  enough,  and  must  have 
sprung  from  a  mind  unbalanced  by  belong- 
ing to  a  minority  party  that  saw  no  hope  in 
the  future,  and  sought  office  via  the  citizen's 
ticket  or  the  non-partisan  route.  The  non- 
partisan idea  is  contrary  to  the  Bible,  as  is 
this  manager  business,  both  of  which  seek 
■'to  muzzle  the  ox  that  treads  out  the  corn." 

What  can  be  the  reward  of  party  fealty  if 
the  plums  are  to  go  to  any  but  the  faithful 
who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day?  Where  would  these  United  States  be 
if  we  had  followed  that  idea?  Who  are  we 
to  spurn  the  examples  of  Jackson,  Calhoun, 
Mark  Hanna,  Frank  Hitchcock,  Gore  and 
Williams?  Such  luminaries  as  these  have 
watched  over  our  destiny,  and  to-day  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world.  [Pause  here  for  applause.]  Wise 
counsel  says,  "Let  well  enough  alone." 

We  must  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  We 
all  belong  to  some  party  and  we  are  for  that 
party.  Our  governmental  system  is  built  to 
conform  to  that  idea.  Party  success  is 
founded  on  party  labor,  and  party  labor  is, 
and  must  be,  paid  for  with  political  jobs. 
If  you  want  to  overthrow  the  republic, 
abandon  partisan  politics. 

What  Are  the  Benefits? 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  cases,  as  the 
lawyers  say.  What  great  reforms  and  bene- 
fits do  these  people  boast?  What  great 
things  might  we  expect  at  the  hands  of  the 
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city  manager?  The  following  are  not  the 
emanations  of  a  jaundiced  mind.  I  do  not 
look  with  distorted  vision,  I  merely  give 
you  what  they  themselves  say.  One  says, 
"We  have  installed  municipal  bath-houses." 
They  fail  to  state  what  night  is  bath  night; 
and  what  is  the  penalty  for  failure  to  report 
to  the  city  manager  for  ablutions.  Gentle- 
men, in  these  days  when  personal  liberty  has 
become  a  byword,  and  pantry,  closet  and 
cellar  may  be  invaded  with  impunity,  it 
makes  the  heart  sick  to  see  still  further  in- 
roads on  our  personal  rights.  Can  you  not 
see  in  the  not  too  distant  future  some  fire- 
side where  sits  a  weeping  wife,  bowed  with 
grief,  her  children  clinging  to  her  skirts 
crying,  "Oh,  mother!  Where  is  father  to- 
night ?"  only  to  learn  that  he  has  been  torn 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  ruthlessly 
hurled  by  a  brutal  city  manager  into  the 
municipal  vat? 

Another  boasts  a  reduced  tax  rate,  an- 
other money  saved,  and  another  a  cash  bal- 
ance in  the  bank.  Heavens !  what  next  ? 
My  friends,  what  is  a  government  for,  pray 
tell?  Past  and  present  both  speak  the  an- 
swer— a  government  is  to  spend  money.  It 
is  not  a  savings  bank  any  more  than  it  is  a 
bath-house,  or  a  nursery.  The  more  you 
spend,  the  greater  the  government.  Good 
government  costs  good  money  and  lots  of  it. 
The  more  you  spend,  the  greater  the  govern- 
ment; for  example,  look  at  the  dear  old 
U.  S.  A. ! !  [More  and  more  applause.] 
Do  you  want  men  to  raise  up  a  generation 
of  tightwads?  Finances  are  a  simple  mat- 
ter. The  banker  may  tell  you  different,  but 
that  is  only  to  cloud  the  issue  so  that  he 
can  charge  you  a  higher  rate  of  interest  or 
draw  the  mortgage  tighter.  Finance  is 
easy.  The  more  taxes  you  collect,  the  more 
money  you  have  to  spend.  If  you  do  not 
get  it  to  spend,  it  is  because  you  did  not 
vote  right,  which  is  your  fault  and  not  that 
of  the  partisan  system.  Get  in  the  band- 
wagon. 

Some  cities  have  established  hospitals. 
They  do  not  say  anything  about  under- 
takers, but  that  is  probably  understood,  and 
comes  under  the  head  of  protective  improve- 
ments for  next  year.  Some  have  employed 
city  nurses  and  have  even  established  dairy 
stations  for  baby  milk.  I  suppose  the  city 
nurse  is  to  hold  the  manager's  hand  when 
he  is  not  employed  in  looking  after  some- 
body's personal  bath  habits  or  looking  up 
some  property  that  has  escaped  taxation. 
As  to  the  supplying  of  babies  with  milk,  the 


said  city  manager  is  selected,  I  presume, 
with  reference  to  his  experience  and  skill 
in  fixing  the  baby's  bottle. 

One  newly  elected  manager  drafted  and 
passed  two  ordinances,  one  to  prevent  the 
posting  of  political  advertisements  on  trees 
and  poles.  This  certainly  is  in  strict  viola- 
tion of  the  liberties  granted  under  the  con- 
stitution. The  other  ordinances  required 
the  dairies  to  be  whitewashed  and  the  cows 
scrubbed.  I  have  heard  of  whitewashing 
an  administration  when  it  is  over,  but  this 
is  certainly  a  plea  of  guilty  before  the  of- 
fense to  begin  with  a  coat  of  whitewash. 
What  perils  would  certainly  attach  if  a  citi- 
zen moved  from  one  town  to  another!  In 
one  town  his  cow  was  scrubbed  and  in  an- 
other he  himself  the  victim.  When  he  saw 
the  city  manager  coming  up  the  street  with 
the  Gold  Dust  Twins  he  wouldn't  know 
whether  it  was  he  or  the  cow  that  was  going 
to  get  it. 

Now  who  advocates  this  new  system?  Is 
it  the  weary  and  toilworn  wage-worker 
plodding  home  after  five  hours  of  toil  bent 
under  the  load  of  his  day's  wages?  Does 
he  turn  in  at  the  city  hall,  asking  to  have 
his  toe-nails  manicured  and  his  cow  white- 
washed? No.  It  is  the  white-collared 
crowd  who  hob-nob  in  the  hotel,  leaving 
their  wives  at  home  unprotected  and  unfed 
who  seek  to  wish  off  on  the  unsuspecting 
public  the  city  manager. 

One  city  of  over  50,000  held  public  dances 
on  the  smooth  pavement,  and  their  own 
statement  says,  "There  were  5,000  present 
and  everybody  danced."  Comment  on  this 
feature  alone  would  prolong  this  meeting 
past  the  supper  hour.  Even  the  selling  of 
necessities  during  the  war-time  when  prices 
were  prohibitive — potatoes  at  50  cents  per 
bushel  under  the  market,  and  fish  daily  im- 
ported and  sold  at  10  cents  per  pound  under 
the  market — and  the  developing  of  near-by 
coal  fields  during  the  fuel  famine  to  save 
the  people  from  starving  and  freezing,  is 
no  virtue  if  they  danced  themselves  warm. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  arguments 
against  the  managerial  system.  Were  I  an 
orator  with  the  gifts  of  some  of  our  officials 
I  might  paint  the  scenes  plainer,  but  they 
would  be  no  different,  and  what  I  have  said 
here  in  a  crude  way  is  what  you  will  meet 
when  you  advocate  this  new  system.  I  have 
not  and  could  not  anticipate  all  the  argu- 
ments against  this  thing,  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  any  others  will  merely  differ  in  de- 
tail and  not  in  substance. 
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"Come  Again  Soon" 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Ten  thousand  au- 
tomobile tourists  have  a  warm  spot  in  their 
hearts  for  Minneapolis  this  year.  The 
Tourist  Welcome  Committee,  organized  by 
Mayor  J.  E.  Meyers,  has  extended  a  wel- 
come to  visiting  motorists  that  for  unique 
method  and  warmth  of  reception  has  seldom 
been  equalled.  At  least,  so  the  visitors 
themselves  say. 

The  Mayor  has  always  preached  the  gos- 
pel of  hospitality  and  the  square  deal  to  the 
automobile  tourist,  believing  that  each 
satisfied  motorist  will  not  only  return  an- 
other season,  but  will  bring  others  with 
him.  The  states  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
realized  the  immense  legitimate  profit  that 
comes  from  tourist  trade.  California,  for 
instance,  spends  a  million  dollars  a  year 
advertising  for  tourists,  and  reaps  profits 
of  several  millions.  There  is  really  no  rea- 
son why  other  states  cannot  do  likewise  and 
cater  to  the  tourist  rather  than  discourage 
him  with  high  prices  and  heavy  fines  for 
minor  traffic  violations  often  committed  in 
ignorance. 


The  Mayor  cordially  invites  you  to  the  Gateway  Build- 
ing on  Washington  Avenue  at  the  junction  of  Hennepin 
and  Nicollet,  where  you  will  be  presented  with  a  Compli- 
mentary Souvenir  Tag  for  your  car,  conveying  the  official 
hospitality  of  the  city,  together  with  information  that  will 
be  valuable  to  you  during  your   sojourn  in   Minnesota. 

20000  J.  E.  MEYERS.  A/apor 


In  planning  the  details  of  the  welcome, 
the  first  problem  was  to  reach  the  tourist 
as  he  arrived  in  the  city.  Each  traffic  of- 
ficer was  supplied  with  a  pad  of  invitations, 
with  instructions  from  the  Chief  of  Police 
to  hand  an  invitation  to  each  motorist  whose 
license  tag  showed  him  to  be  from  some 
other  state.  Obviously  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  tourist  from  within  the 
state  who  happened  to  come  to  Minneapolis. 
The  invitation  read  as  on  the  card  below. 
The  tourist  would  then  drive  to  the  Gate- 
way, a  beautiful  building  in  the  down-town 
district,  built  by  the  Park  Board,  where  the 
committee  had  its  headquarters.  Here  the 
visitor  was  asked  to  register  name,  resi- 
dence, destination,  state  automobile  license 
number,  and  the  number  on  the  compli- 
mentary visitor's  tag  which  was  given  to 
him  by  the  executive  secretary  in  charge. 

This  tag  is  of  metal  about  three  inches 
square  with  white  lettering  on  a  blue  back- 
ground, and  is  reproduced  on  page  494.  A 
Boy  Scout,  stationed  at  headquarters,  wired 
the  tag  to  the  radiator  of  the  car,  and  the 
driver  thus  equipped  immediately  became 
officially  a  guest  of  the  city  and  was  to  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  The  tag 
was  practically  a  key  to  the  city  and  meant 
that  if  the  motorist  was  guilty  of  some  m'nor 
infraction  of  the  traffic  regulations,  he  was 
let  off  with  a  warning  and  not  arrested.  The 
Mayor  reasoned  that  it  is 
impossible  for  visitors 
from  other  states  to  be- 
come familiar  at  once 
with  all  state  and  local 
traffic  regulations,  and 
therefore  they  were  to  be 
granted  a  few  privileges. 

In  addition  to  the  com- 
plimentary tag,  the  tourist 
was  given  a  large  envelope 
containing  maps  of  roads 
in  the  state,  motorist's 
manual,  summary  of 
Minneapolis   traffic    regu- 
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lations  and  other  material  of  interest 
and  value  to  strangers.  Should  the  tourist 
desire  any  other  information,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Hazer,  the  executive  secretary,  w^as  pre- 
pared to  give  it.  A  thousand  and  one  ques- 
tions were  asked  her  every  day,  ranging 
from  queries  as  to  conditions  of  roads  in 
every  part  of  the  country  and  the  way  to 
reach  a  certain  hotel  in  the  city,  to  a  request 
to  find  a  minister  who  would  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony  for  a  visiting  couple. 

To  encourage  the  policemen  in  giving  out 
invitations,  the  Mayor  started  a  prize  con- 


test to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  which 
officer  handed  out  the  most.  The  invitations 
were  serially  numbered  and  each  pad 
checked  off  to  the  officers  to  whom  they 
were  given,  and  again  checked  when  turned 
in  at  the  Gateway  by  the  visitors.  Cash 
prizes  of  $25,  $20  and  $15  were  recently 
awarded  to  three  officers,  and  seven  other 
policemen  were  given  merchandise  orders 
donated  by  business  men. 

Iowa  furnished  the  largest  number  of 
visitors  this  season,  its  total  being  1,099; 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  came  next,  with  853 
and  443  respectively.  Nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union  was  represented,  and  there  were 
a  large  number  of  visitors  from  Canada  and 
a  few  from  foreign  lands,  Norway  and 
Hawaii  among  them.  Funds  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  work  were  raised  by  the  five 
committee  members  from  business  men 
whose  houses  were  especially  benefited  by 
tourist  trade. 

That  the  plan  has  worked  out  well  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  apprecia- 
tive letters  sent  by  visiting  tourists,  and 
also  the  many  unsolicited  newspaper  edi- 
torials from  all  parts  of  the  country.  This 
method  of  welcoming  "the  stranger  within 
your  gates"  may  well  be  followed  in  other 
cities,  though  the  Mayor  recommends  that 
such  a  program  be  worked  out  as  a  state- 
wide movement  rather  than  by  separate 
municipalities.  arvid  a.  erickson. 

Secretary  to  the  Mayor. 
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An  Experiment  with  an  Amuse- 
ment Park 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — The  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has 
undertaken  an  experiment  that  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest  by  all  the  park 
boards  of  the  country.  A  concession  for  a 
privately  owned  amusement  park  has  been 
introduced  into  one  of  the  public  parks. 

Until  recently,  the  street  car  company  of 
Fort  Wayne  has  maintained  an  amusement 
park,  located  about  seven  miles  from  the 
city.  It  has  been  a  valuable  asset  to  Fort 
Wayne,  not  only  as  a  pleasure  resort  but  in 
a  business  way.  It  has  been  conducted  in  a 
clean,  orderly  manner,  all 
objectionable  features  be- 
ing kept  out,  making  it  an 
amusement  park  where 
our  citizens  have  always 
felt  free  to  go  themselves 
and  to  send  their  wives 
and  children  for  a  day's 
outing  in  the  woods.  It 
has  annually  brought 
many  Sunday  School  and 
other  excursions  to  our 
city  from  surrounding 
towns. 

The  announcement  of 
its  discontinuance,  because 
not  profitable  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  city,  called  forth  a  general 
expression  of  public  regret,  especially  from 
the  younger  generation.  The  Board  felt 
that  it  was  important  that  the  boys  and  girls 
and  the  youth  of  Fort  Wayne  should  be  af- 
forded such  a  park,  with  its  varied  and  inno- 
cent amusements;  and  so,  with  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  result,  it  decided  to  try 
out  the  experiment  of  granting  an  amuse- 
ment park  privileges  in  one  of  our  larger 
near-in  city  parks.  A  very  careful  selec- 
tion was  made  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
permit  was  to  be  granted. 

He  has  erected  an  expensive  dance 
pavilion,  150  by  200  feet  in  size,  and  ca- 
pable, if  fully  occupied,  of  accommodating 
1,400  couples  at  one  time.  A  charge  cf 
five  cents  is  made,  with  one  additional  cent 


for  Government  tax,  for  each  dance,  the 
floor  being  cleared  every  six  minutes. 
Dressing  room  and  other  privileges  are 
provided  for  both  men  and  women.  For 
some  years  the  holder  of  the  concession  has 
very  successfully  conducted  a  like  pavilion 
on  the  grounds  of  the  street  car  company's 
park,  which  has  always  been  so  carefully 
managed  as  to  command  the  patronage  of 
the  best  young  people  of  our  city.  He  also 
has  erected  a  large  refectory  and  shelter 
pavilion,  about  125  feet  square,  which  is 
free  to  everybody.  He  has  established  a 
pony  circle,  a  merry-go-round,  a  whip,  a 
roller  coaster,  a  ten-pin  alley,  a  photograph 
gallery  and  similar  attractions.  All  games 
of  chance  are,  however,  forbidden.  His 
concession  includes  all  drink  and  lunch 
privileges,  and  for  these,  suitable  buildings 
have  been  provided.  A  band  stand  has  been 
erected,   from   which   numerous  band  con- 


THE    FORT    WAYNE    PAVILION    ACCOMMODATES    1,400    COUPLES 


certs  will  be  given,  free,  of  course,  to  all. 
No  fences  are  permitted,  except  about  the 
pony  circle  and  the  "kiddie"  and  children's 
playground.  For  the  use  of  the  last  two 
no  charge  can  be  made.  The  grounds  and 
buildings  are  brilliantly  lighted  and  care- 
fully policed. 

The  location  of  the  buildings  is  about 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  any  houses,  so 
that  the  music  will  not  be  annoying  to 
near-by  residents.  The  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  reserves  the  right  to  make 
the  rules  regulating  the  use  of  the  privi- 
leges granted.  The  person  holding  the  con- 
cession has  invested  or  will  invest  the  sum 
of  $75,000  to  $100,000.  The  Board  re- 
serves the  right  to  cancel  the  lease  or  con- 
cession at  any  time,  but  if  it  does  it  must 
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purchase  the  buildings  at  a  reduction  of 
three  per  cent  on  their  cost  for  each  year 
they  have  been  in  use.  The  lessee  pays  an 
annual  rental  of  $3,150. 

Dancing  has  thus  far  been  permitted 
Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings.  Some 
objection  to  this  has  been  made,  but  as  our 
theaters  are  all  open  on  Sunday,  league 
ball  played  at  League  Park,  numerous  ball 
games  on  the  diamonds  in  our  parks,  swim- 
ming pools  in  use,  tennis  courts  crowded, 
the  Board  is  inclined  to  think  the  dance 
pavilion  ought  not  to  be  closed  against  the 
men  and  women  shut  up  in  stores  and  fac- 
tories on  week  days. 

Thus  far  our  experiment  is  working  out 
admirably.  D.  n.  foster, 

President  of  Park  Board. 


Public  ^orks 
Departments 


Milwaukee  Regulates  Its  Motor 
Traffic 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  tremendous 
growth  of  motor  transportation  has  seem- 
ingly caught  our  municipal  legislators  un- 
aware and  unready  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  it.  The  relation  of  pub- 
lic safety  to  motor  and  pedestrian  traffic  is 
a  very  important  one.  The  efifect  of  the 
vibration  of  rapidly  driven  trucks  upon 
privately  owned  buildings  along  heavy  traf- 
fic streets  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plaint. Finally,  the  city  is  finding  that  its 
streets  and  bridges  are  being  constantly 
worn  out  from  this  traffic  and  that  property 
owners  are  objecting  to  paying  the  expenses 
of  reconstruction. 

Milwaukee  has  been  realizing  this  prob- 
lem for  some  time  and  has  attempted  to 
meet  it  with  regulatory  legislation.  In  1919 
the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature  gave  au- 
thority to  cities  to  designate  certain  streets 
as  heavy-traffic  arteries  and  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  other  streets  for  this  purpose.  This 
legislation  included  the  fixing  of  minimum 
requirements  for  headlights  as  sufficient  to 
enable  the  driver  to  distinguish  clearly  a 
person,  vehicle,  or  other  substantial  object 
two  hundred  feet  distant,  and  granted  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  au- 
thority to  fix  standards  of  lighting  such  as 
to  avoid  dangerous  glare  or  dazzle.     This 


Commission,  after  extensive  investigation, 
has  issued  general  orders  upon  automobile 
lights  and  lighting.  The  city  of  Milwaukee 
is  now  contemplating  the  creation  of  a 
division  of  automobile  testing  and  the  es- 
tablishing of  an  automobile  headlight  test- 
ing station. 

The  most  important  state  legislation, 
however,  was  the  passage  of  the  law  regu- 
lating the  capacity,  dimensions,  speed  and 
equipment  of  motor  trucks,  trailers  and 
tractors.  This  legislation  has  been  re- 
enacted  with  certain  more  severe  restric- 
tions by  the  Milwaukee  Common  Council. 
The  city  ordinance  was  proposed  in  the 
Common  Council,  and,  after  public  hearings,' 
submitted  ^o  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
truck  owners  for  suggestions  as  to  changes. 
The  recommendations  of  this  committee 
were  followed  except  as  to  those  regarding 
speed  limits. 

The  most  important  features  of  this  ordi- 
nance are  the  limitations  of  the  speed  of 
motor  trucks  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires 
to  15  miles  per  hour,  of  trucks  equipped 
with  solid  tires  to  12  miles  an  hour,  of 
vehicles  equipped  with  metal  tires  to  6  miles 
an  hour,  of  trucks  weighing  over  14  tons, 
including  the  weight  of  the  vehicle,  to  8  and 
10  miles  an  hour,  and  of  metal-tired  trucks 
weighing  over  3  tons  to  3  miles  an  hour. 
The  trucks  are  required  to  come  to  a  full 
stop  at  least  10  feet  behind  a  street  car  dis- 
charging or  taking  on  passengers.  Truck 
users  are  required  to  equip  their  trucks 
with  a  standard  speedometer,  to  have  it  in 
good  working  order  at  all  times,  and  to 
have  their  brakes  inspected  once  a  week  by 
some  qualified  person.  Trucks  fitted  with 
solid  rubber  tires  must  be  reequipped  when- 
ever the  tires  are  worn  to  within  one  inch 
of  the  rim.  The  loads  of  motor  vehicles 
are  limited  to  1,000  pounds  for  each  inch 
of  width  of  tire  upon  any  wheel,  with  a 
maximum  restriction  of  30,000  pounds  as 
the  maximum  weight  of  any  vehicle  and 
load,  and  of  24,000  pounds  as  the  maximum 
weight  upon  one  axle.  Motor  vehicles  are 
restricted  to  115  inches  in  width  and  30 
feet  in  length,  except  that  the  combined 
motor  truck  and  trailer  may  be  70  feet. 

As  a  matter  of  identification,  each  ve- 
hicle is  required  to  carry  the  name  of  the 
owner  or  operator  printed  in  letters  capable 
of  being  read  at  a  distance  of  200  feet, 
with  the  provision  that  the  user  of  more 
than  one  motor  truck  must  number  each 
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one  and  have  the  number  printed  on  the 
truck  in  addition  to  the  name.  Violators  of 
any  provision  of  this  ordinance  are  subject 
to  a  fine  of  $100  for  each  offense,  and  the 
operation  of  any  truck  violating  the  ordi- 
nance is  stated  to  be  a  separate  offense  for 
each  day  of  violation. 

PERCY   BRAMAN, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 


Puhlic^olfare 
Departments 


Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  the 

City  Dealer,  and  Ready  Money 

for  the  Farmer 

Memphis,  Tenn. — During  the  past  sum- 
mer Memphis  has  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  successful  open  air  city  markets  at 
Forrest  Park  and  Market  Square.  The 
markets  were  opened  under  rather  dis- 
couraging circumstances.  The  idea  was 
novel,  and  the  general  farmers,  though  en- 
thusiastic, had  very  limited  quantities  and 
variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  sale  at 
that  season;  besides,  they  were  somewhat 
unfamiliar  with  retailing  this  class  of 
produce.  Because  of  high  labor  costs 
and  very  large  crops,  many  local  market 
gardeners  found  that  they  could  not  in 
most  cases  profitably  sell  in  small  lots 
through  the  retail  mar- 
kets, and  therefore  con- 
tinued to  sell  to  whole- 
salers or  to  established 
grocers.  This  made  the 
city  markets  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  farmers 
who  lived  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  town, 
but  who  could  come  regu- 
larly. For  years  these 
farmers  have  stuck  closely 
to  the  cultivation  of  the 
"old  reliables"  —  cotton, 
corn  and  hogs — raising 
vegetables  only  for  their 
own  use.  This  kind  of 
agriculture  has  disadvan- 
tages, as  the  farmer  has 
little  cash  income  except 
at  the  period  of  selling 
the  cotton  crop.  With 
these  men  the  chance  to 


turn  the  tri-weekly  trip  to  the  city  into  ready 
money  made  the  markets  very  popular. 

The  markets  were  held  in  the  open  air, 
and  about  forty  farmers  who  came  in  regu- 
larly on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  with  con- 
siderable assortments  were  assigned  to  per- 
manent locations  along  the  curb.  On 
Saturdays  some  thirty  or  forty  more  came 
in,  a  majority  of  these  being  the  country 
people  who  live  beyond  the  first  circle  of 
gardeners.  They  were  general  farmers.  As 
they  usually  came  to  town  anyway  on  Satur- 
days, they  searched  the  farm  and  brought 
in  what  they  found.  This  was  not  produce 
grown  especially  for  trade;  it  was  planted 
before  the  growers  knew  there  were  to  be 
retail  markets.  It  was  surplus  produce, 
which  Memphis  needed,  but  which  would 
not  have  been  received  had  it  not  been  for 
the  operation  of  the  city  markets. 

These  farmers  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  the  enterprise.  It  is  a  novelty,  but  it 
looks  good.  They  lose  some  time  out  of 
their  visit  to  the  city,  but  they  feel  that 
they  are  in  touch  with  an  opportunity  that 
will  offer  them  a  year-round  market  for 
everything  they  can  grow,  and  that  they 
will  not  have  to  wait  for  pay-day  once  a 
year  in  cotton  picking  time.  These  men 
came  in  with  no  scales,  no  measures,  no 
equipment  of  any  kind,  and  with  little  idea 
of  retail  prices  for  their  wares.  But  they 
were  willing  to  learn  what  to  get,  where  to 
get  it  and  how  to  make  use  of  it. 
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MOTOR   TRUCKS  LINK  THE   COUNTRY  TO 
THE    CITY 

The  Motor  Truck  a  Partner  in  the 
Enterprise 

Not  only  has  this  market  brought  quan- 
tities of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  within 
easy  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
but  it  has  been  an  important  factor  in  bring- 
ing Memphis  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try into  closer  contact.  It  has  promoted  the 
sale  of  motor  cars,  with  all  that  implies  in 
relieving  the  monotony  of  rural  life  and  in 
raising  rural  standards.  When  a  man,  with 
two  mules,  spends  three  hours  coming  to 
the  city  with  his  produce,  thirty  minutes  in 
selling  it,  and  three  hours  in  getting  back 
home,  he  learns  the  relative  value  of  time. 
He  buys  a  truck  and  reduces  his  travel  time 
to  thirty  minutes  each  way — and  enjoys  the 
trip. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  method  of 
.  marketing  will  drive  the  wholesale  vege- 
table grower  or  dealer  or  the  corner  grocer 
out  of  business.  The  larger  growers  will 
continue  to  feed  Memphis,  but  their  prod- 
uce can  be  supplemented  by  that  offered  in 
the  city  markets,  supplied  by  the  small  near- 
by gardener  and  the  farmer  who  has  a  sur- 
plus to  sell.  The  market  has  demonstrated 
its  value,  and  a  still  more  successful  season 
is  anticipated  for  the  coming  year. 

J.   H.   TULL, 
Superintendent  of  Markets. 


Summer  Swimming  Pools  in 
Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — For  the  past  two 
summer  seasons  the  Playground  Commis- 
sion of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  operated 
an  open  air  swimming  pool  at  Exposition 
Park.  The  plant  consists  of  two  open  air 
concrete  tanks  each  50  feet  by  125  feet, 
varying  in  depth  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  8 
feet.  In  addition  to  these  tanks,  there  is  a 
small  circular  wading  pool,  an  administra- 
tion building,  dressing  rooms  for  men  and 
boys,  and  one  for  women  and  girls.  The 
corps  of  employes  consists  of  director  in 
charge,  three  life-guards  on  the  job  at  all 
times,  two  dressing-room  attendants,  one 
cashier  clerk,  and  one  d'stributing  clerk. 
The  plan  of  operation  provides  for  one 
swim  in  the  morning  from  10:30  to  12:00, 
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two  swims  in  the  afternoon  from  1 130  to 
4:30,  and  one  swim  in  the  evening  from 
5  :30  to  7  :oo.  There  is  a  complete  change 
of  bathers  at  each  period,  thus  making  pro- 
vision for  a  large  number  of  individuals 
in  one  day,  also  eliminating  the  possibility 
of  too  much  swimming  on  the  part  of  those 
who  do  not  fully  realize  the  dangers  re- 
sulting from  too  much  exposure  in  cold 
water. 

Last  year  we  accommodated  some  56,000 
people  in  100  days,  averaging  throughout 
the  season  560  swims  per  day.  The  prices 
charged  are  as  follows:  boys  and  girls  un- 
der 12  years  of  age,  5  cents  per  towel  and 
5  cents  per  suit,  with  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing their  own  bathing  suits;  persons  12 
years  and  over  pay  10  cents  and  15  cents 
for  the  privilege  of  swimming  in  the  pools. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  our  surplus  bal- 
ance, after  meeting  all  operating  and  main- 
tenance expenses,  was  less  than  $100,  thus 
showing  that  the  service 
was  rendered  at  a  cost 
that  would  barely  meet 
the  actual  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  physical  safety 
of  the  bathers,  and 
through  the  constant, 
careful  watching  of  life- 
guards there  has  not  been 
a  serious  accident  of  any 
kind  at  this  plant  in  the 
last  two  years.  The  mat- 
ter of  sanitation  is  under 
the  careful  observation  of 
the  State  and  City  Health 
Departments,  and  we  employ  the  most  mod- 
ern method  of  water  treatment  through  the 
application  of  chemicals,  as  outlined  b> 
these  authorities.  A  soap  shower  is  re- 
quired of  bathers  before  entering  pools.  We 
have  had  no  case  of  disease  develop,  so  far 
as  we  know,  through  the  use  of  this  swim- 
ming pool. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  pool  at 
Exposition  Park,  the  city  has  this  summer 
conducted  six  other  pools — two  outdoor 
pools,  three  indoor  pools — one  belonging  to 
the  Playground  Commission  and  the  other 
two  housed  in  school  buildings — and  a  third 
open  air  pool,  made  possible  through  the 
surfacing  of  an  old  school  basement. 

C.  B.  RAITT, 
Superintendent,   Playground   Department. 


Davenport  Starts  a  Municipal 
Playground 

Davenport,  Ia. — This  city,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000,  has  never  had  a  municipal 
playground.  The  new  administration,  upon 
taking  office,  decided  to  build  municipal 
playgrounds  in  various  sections  of  the  city. 

The  first  one  to  be  built,  namely,  the  Lin- 
coln Municipal  Playground,  is  located  upon 
a  site  deeded  to  the  city  by  the  U.  S.  Hous- 
ing Corporation  and  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Government  Housing  Development  of 
200  houses  for  war  workers  employed  at  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal.  A  comfort  station 
costing  $700  was  built.  Play  apparatus  cost- 
ing $1,000,  consisting  of  slides,  swings,  teet- 
ers, two  tennis  courts,  two  baseball  diamonds 
and  circle  swings  have  been  installed.  A 
large  concrete-bottom  wading  pool,  oval  in 
shape,  66  feet  by  88  feet,  having  an  8-inch 
depth  of  water  at  the  edge  and  25  inches  of 
water  at  the  center,  was  also  built.    There  is 


CHILDREN, 


POOL  BRINGS  HAPPINESS  WITH  SAFETY 


a  6-inch  drain  in  the  center  of  pool  which 
will  quickly  empty  the  pool  for  cleaning. 
There  is  a  continuous  i-inch  stream  supply- 
ing the  pool  at  the  opposite  ends  from  the 
overflow  pipes.  The  pool  is  surrounded  by 
a  sand  beach  15  feet  wide.  This  pool  has 
proved  very  popular  with  the  children. 

All  of  the  work  of  installing  the  play- 
ground apparatus  and  the  building  of  the 
wading  pool  was  done  by  city  laborers.  The 
pool  contains  108  cubic  yards  of  concrete, 
and  the  cost,  complete,  including  the  plumb- 
ing, grading  and  sub-drainage,  was  $2,400. 
This  work,  if  let  out  by  contract,  would  have 
cost  about  $4,500.  The  pool  was  designed  by 
Roscoe  K.  Earle,  engineer. 

GEORGE    KASPKE, 
Chairman    of    Playground    Committee. 
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Modernizing  a  County  Surveyor's  Office 

By  E.  A.  Cast 

County  Surveyor,  Hamilton  County,  Cincinnati,  Oliio 


EXTENSIVE  rearrangement  and 
thorough  modernization  of  methods 
used  in  the  Hamihon  County  Survey- 
or's office  were  undertaken  when  the  writer 
assumed  charge  in  September,  1919.  At 
about  that  time  we  moved  into  commodious 
quarters  in  our  new  three-million-dollar 
court  house,  which  had  just  been  completed. 

Older  ways  of  keeping  records  and  carry- 
ing out  routine  work  have  been  giving  way 
rapidly  to  more  efficient  methods  in  all  sorts 
of  industrial  enterprises,  and  there  is  every 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  similar  improve- 
ments by  those  in  charge  of  public  business. 
The  results  already  obtained  in  Hamilton 
County  in  connection  with  work  on  our 
highway  system  have  convinced  us  of  the 
wisdom  of  these  changes,  as  we  have  in- 
stalled much  more  accurate  methods  and 
have  developed  a  complete  system  of  cost 
keeping. 

A  desire  for  accurate  information  on  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  and  repair  work 


carried  out  by  county  forces  on  highways 
and  bridges  was  one  of  the  influential  fact- 
ors in  leading  us  to  adopt  the  tabulating 
machine  system  used  by  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  because  of  its  great  flexi- 
bility for  recording  and  tabulating  data 
under  a  large  number  of  classifications. 

The  Tabulating  Machine  System 

Under  this  system,  complete  information 
on  any  particular  job  is  recorded  by  punch- 
ing holes  in  cards  specially  ruled  and 
printed,  according  to  an  established  code. 
The  punching  is  then  checked  by  a  second 
operator  who  places  the  card  in  the  verify- 
ing machine,  and  proceeds  as  though  punch- 
ing a  new  card.  If  the  carriage  fails  to 
advance  when  a  key  is  struck,  it  means  that 
either  the  original  operator  or  the  checker 
has  made  an  error,  and  the  mistake  is  at 
once  found.  At  any  time  a  package  of  these 
cards  can  be  sorted  automatically  according 
to  any  desired  classification,  and  then  any 
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sets  of  figures  on  the  cards  can  be 
added  by  the  tabulating  machine. 
In  order  to  sort  the  same  cards 
into  other  groups,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  change  the  connections 
on  the  electrical  switchboard  that 
controls  the  mechanism.  Sorting 
is  accomplished  through  a  mag- 
net which  attracts  bars  attached 
to  flexible  tracks.  A  brush  passes 
over  the  card  as  it  is  fed  into  the 
machine,  and  an  electrical  con- 
tact is  made  through  the  card  at 
the  point  punched.  The  current 
then  actuates  the  magnet,  which 
attracts  certain  of  the  bars  so 
that  the  card  passes  into  the 
proper  rack. 

For  example,  the  total  labor 
time  on  all  the  work  in  the 
county  for  any  day  can  be 
secured,  or  the  total  labor  time  on  any  one 
road  throughout  the  entire  season  can  be 
found  just  as  easily.  Or  the  cost  of  main- 
taining cracks  and  joints  on  any  stretch  of 
concrete  paving  can  be  had,  including  ma- 
terials, labor  and  motor  car  charges,  each 
taken  from  different  groups  of  cards. 

Before  the  writer  became  County  Sur- 
veyor, all  automobiles  and  trucks  used  on 
county  work  were  hired  by  the  day.  As 
the  need  for  motor  vehicles  was  nearly 
continuous,  it  was  thought  that  greater 
economy  would  result  if  the  county  operated 
its  own  machines,  so  nine  touring  cars  and 
nine  light  trucks  were  purchased.  Complete 
cost  records,  kept  with  the  aid  of  the  tabu- 
lating machine,  prove  that  this  step  was 
well  justified. 

Service  Recorder  for  Motor  Vehicles 

In  order  to  secure  an  accurate  record  of 
the  operating  cost  of  the  various  motor 
vehicles  owned,  each  was  equipped  with  a 
service  recorder.  A  circular  paper  dial 
with  a  waxed  surface  is  inserted  in  this  de- 
vice before  each  trip.  On  this  dial  there  is 
marked  by  a  metal  point  a  band  composed 
of  parallel  lines  which  indicates  the  exact 
time  the  engine  was  started  and  when  it  was 
stopped.  The  apparatus  is  actuated  by  a 
clock  mechanism,  so  that  actual  times  are 
indicated.  Vibration  caused  by  the  engine 
when  running  makes  the  point  register. 

On  each  of  the  dials  at  the  end  of  the 
day  or  trip,  notes  are  made  as  to  the  gaso- 


OUTER  OFFICE  OF  COUNTY  SUEVETOB 

The  conveniences  at  tbe  disposal  of  contractors  In  Hamilton 
County  court  house  increase  the  facility  with  which  bids  are 
prepared  and  eliminate  lack  of  information  as  a  source  of  error 


line  and  oil  used,  repairs  made,  code  number 
for  the  man  operating  the  machine,  and  the 
division  against  which  the  charge  should 
be  entered.  These  charts  are  then  sent  in 
to  the  central  office,  where  the  data  are 
transferred  to  blue  cards  by  punching  holes 
in  accordance  with  our  code.  Whereas  it 
formerly  required  three  days'  time  to  pre- 
pare a  monthly  automobile  statement,  giving 
mileage  and  cost  of  operation  for  each  car, 
it  now  takes  but  three  hours. 

Records  of  Work  Done 

Hamilton  County,  through  the  Road  Re- 
pair Department  of  the  Surveyor's  office, 
maintains  750  miles  of  road.  For  this  work 
the  county  is  divided  into  the  four  divisions 
of  Western,  Cheviot,  Glendale  and  Eastern, 
and  the  Road  Repair  Department  operates 
through  a  superintendent  in  charge  of  each 
division.  The  superintendent  has  under  his 
supervision  several  gangs,  each  working 
under  a  foreman,  and  the  work  is  carefully 
planned  to  secure  efficient  results.  The 
usual  force  during  the  summer  months  con- 
sists of  12  foremen,  72  laborers,  21  trucks, 
4  light  touring  cars  and  4  gasoline  road 
rollers.  So  far,  practically  no  construction 
work  has  been  undertaken  by  county  forces, 
as  we  believe  that  under  normal  conditions 
the  contract  system  is  economical  and  a 
satisfactory  method  to  pursue. 

An  accurate  and  up-to-date  record  of  the 
location  of  the  repair  gangs  is  kept  with  the 
aid  of  a  large  blue-print  map  placed  behind 
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a  glass  cover,  on  which  small  rubber  suc- 
tion caps  are  shifted  each  day  to  show  where 
each  foreman  has  his  men  at  work.  Every 
road,  bridge  and  culvert  in  the  county  has 
its  number,  which  is  shown  on  this  blue- 
print. Tags  on  the  suction  caps  are  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  numbers  given 
the  foremen,  and  this  makes  possible  the  use 
of  a  code  all  the  way  through  in  submitting 
daily  reports  to  headquarters. 

A  complete  filing  system  has  been  devel- 
oped for  keeping  information  as  to  work 
done  on  the  various  roads  and  bridges. 
Each  has  a  card,  filed  according  to  number, 
on  which  data  are  entered  showing  in  de- 
tail the  cost  and  extent  of  all  work  done. 
In  installing  this  system,  we  took  from  the 
records  important  data  as  far  back  as  1910, 
and  transferred  them  in  concise  form  to  the 
cards. 


In  order  to  increase  the  facility  with 
which  contractors  may  prepare  their  bids, 
we  have  one  room  largely  devoted  to  their 
use.  Here  they  may  examine  plans  and 
specifications  at  their  convenience,  and  se- 
cure such  other  information  as  we  can 
furnish.  We  also  have  a  special  room  in 
which  the  surveying  instruments  are  kept, 
with  facilities  for  the  use  of  our  field  en- 
gineers and  inspectors   when   in  the  ofiice. 

These  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  put  the 
County  Surveyor's  office  on  a  strictly  busi- 
ness basis.  While  everything  has  been 
systematized,  we  have  kept  in  mind  the 
great  value  of  simplicity,  and  unnecessary 
red  tape  has  been  eliminated.  In  use,  our 
plans  have  proved  entirely  practical,  and  we 
feel  that  increasing  benefits  will  be  secured 
as  a  result  of  their  adoption. 


Trenching  Machine  Experiences 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Owns  a  Machine  and  Rents  It  to  Other  Municipalities 

By  George  W.  Bachelder 

Water  Commissioner,  Worcester 


THE  trenching  machine  in  use  in 
Worcester  is  a  model  O  purchased  of 
the  Austin  Machinery  Corporation  in 
1913  at  a  cost  of  $7,000  less  5  per  cent. 
It  is  operated  by  steam  and  was  selected 
in  preference  to  the  gasoline  machine  be- 
cause of  the  belief  that  there  would  be  less 
trouble  in  securing  operators  who  could 
handle  a  steam  machine. 

It  has  buckets  of  18,  24,  30  and  36  inches 
in  width,  and  in  each  case  the  cut  made  is 
6  inches  wider  because  the  teeth  project  3 
inches  on  each  side.  Trenches  can  be  cut 
much  wider  than  the  buckets  by  barring 
down  the  material  on  each  side  of  and  in 
advance  of  the  buckets. 

The  ordinary  depth  to  which  the  machine 
cuts  for  water  pipe  in  Worcester  is  5  feet ; 
this,  of  course,  can  be  made  more  or  less, 
ranging  from  0  to  12  feet. 

Best  results  are  not  obtained  at  the  ex- 
treme depth,  because  the  boom  runs  so 
nearly  vertical  that  the  buckets  spill  much 
of  the  material  before  it  reaches  the  con- 
veyor belt.    Cuts  have  been  made  for  a  48- 


inch  pipe  line,  with  excellent  results.  The 
machine  has  developed  no  weakness,  though 
it  has  been  used  in  very  hard  digging. 

It  has  done  all  of  the  trenching  prac- 
ticable in  Worcester  streets  and  has  been 
rented  to  municipalities  and  contractors  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Quincy  and  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  and  is  now  in  operation  in  Auburn, 
Mass,  Given  a  straight  run  in  localities 
free  from  obstructions,  the  machine  is  at  its 
best  and  has  cut  hundreds  of  feet  of  trench 
in  a  day.  For  use  in  the  installation  of  new 
water  or  sewer  systems  in  any  soil  except 
rock,  it  will  go  ahead  so  fast  that  the  prob- 
lem is  to  keep  the  pipe  laid  within  hailing 
distance. 

Examples  of  its  work  are  shown  in  these 
records : 

HARTFORD,    CONN.,    1917 
June   26,   New  Park   Avenue,  155   feet  long,   36   inches 

wide,    5    feet   deep,    5    hours 
June   27,   New  Park  Avenue,   200   feet  long,   36  inches 

wide,    5    feet   deep,    6    hours 
July   6,    New    Park   Avenue,    220    feet   long,    36   inches 

wide,    5    feet   deep,    7    hours 
July  19,   New   Park   Avenue,    320    feet  long,   36  inches 

wide    5    feet    deep,    8    hours 
July    24,     Quaker    Lane,    408    feet    long,    24    inches 

wide,    5    feet   deep,    8   hours 
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AUBURN,  MASS.,   1920 

August    18,    very    coarse    gravel,     410     feet    long,     24 

inches   wide,    5    feet   deep,    8    hours 
August  19,   loam,   hard-pan   and   gravel,   250   feet   long, 

24  inches  wide,   5   feet  deep,  5   hours 
August  20,  hard-pan,  clay  and  sand,  380  feet  long,   24 

inches   wide,    5   feet    deep,    6J^    hours 
August   21,    sand   and   fine    gravel,    165    feet   long,    24 

inches   wide,   5    feet   deep,   3    hours 
August   23,   filled   land,   very   rocky,    384    feet   long,    24 

inches   wide,    5    feet   deep,    6^    hours 
August   24,   coarse  gravel   and   sand,   438   feet  long,   24 

inches   wide,  5    feet   deep,   8  hours 
August    25,    very    rocky    and    wet,    445    feet    long     24 

inches   wide,    5   feet   deep,    Syi    hours 
August  26,  fine  gravel  and  hard-pan,  295  feet  long,   24 

inches  wide,    5    feet    deep,    byi    hours 
August   27,   gravel,   clay  and   hard   pan,   472   feet  long 

24    inches    wide,    5    feet    deep,    8   hours 
August  28,  filled  land,  rocky,  180  feet  long,  24  inches 

wide,    5    feet   deep,    3H    hours 

This  total  excavation  amounts  to  34,190 
cubic  yards.    The  costs  of  this  work  are: 

Operator    ^88  0^ 

g'reman    66.00 

Freight    38  00 

*-"al   48  00 


Oil,   etc 20  00 

Repairs  and  depreciation    '.'.'       20  00 

Extra  labor    '..'..'.        50  00 


Total    $330.00 

r>     .      r  Cents 

Cost  ot   excavation   per   cubic  yard 9  65 

Cost   of   excavation   per   cubic  yard,    including 

rental   price    jy  2 

Cost  of  excavation  per  cubic  yard,  hand  labor 

(estimated)    gg 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  in  Worcester, 
the  machine  has  bought  in  a  revenue  of 
$9,011.28  for  rentals,  not  including  the  job 
now  going  on  at  Auburn,  Mass. 

The  total  cost  of  replacements  and  repair 
parts  since  the  machine  was  purchased  has 
been  $3,864.44.     It  shows  no  unusual  signs 
of  wear  and  is  apparently  good  for  manyj 
years  of  service.  -:  i 

Acknowledgment.— From  a  paper  read  before  the 
New  England  Water  Works  Association,  HoTyoke! 
Mass.,   September,   1920.  uij-ukc. 


Intern atioaal  Association  of  Street  Cleaning  Officials 


Forty-four  street  cleaning  officials,  repre- 
senting 28  municipalities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  formed  themselves  into  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Street  Cleaning  Offi- 
cials at  a  conference  held  in  Chicago  in  Octo- 
ber under  the  auspices  of  the  street  cleaning 
department  of  that  city.  Its  object  is  the 
acquisition  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  cleaning  of  streets,  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  service  and  reducing  the 
cost.  Active  membership  is  limited  to 
superintendents  of  street  cleaning  departments 
in  municipalities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  other  persons  connected  with 
street  cleaning  departments.  Associate  mem- 
bers are  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  ap- 


pliances relating  to  the  interests  kindred  to 
the  Association.  Honorary  membership  con- 
tinues during  one  session  only.  Life  member- 
ship is  conferred  only  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Board  of  Governors.  Associate  and 
honorary  members  can  neither  vote  nor  hold 
office.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  as  follows : 

President,  W,  J.  Galligan  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Streets,  Chicago;  Vice-President,  Theodore  Eich- 
A  "■"At^^Pa^'"!."*^"^^"*^?^  Streets,  Erie,  Pa.;  Secretary. 
W.A^  u  "^r-^^'l?"'-  Chicago;  Treasurer.  Robert  W 
Waddell,  City  Engineer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.— Board  of 
(.overnors:  Abraham  Swan.  Jr.,  Engineer  of  Streets,- 
Trenton  N.  J.;  J  W  Motte,  Director  of  Public 
Works,  Savannah  Ga.;F.  W.  Poane,  City  Engineer, 
Halifax,  N.  S.;  W.  B.  Lowry,  Manager  of  Parks  and 
Improvements,  Denver,  Colo.;  and  Peter  J.  Owen 
Superintendent  of  Streets,   San  Francisco,  Calif 
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Fighting  the  Oak  Leaf  Roller 

Damage  from  This  Insect  Checked  by  Constant  Care  and  Spraying 

By  William  W.  Colton 

Formerly  Forest  Commissioner,  Newton,  Mass. 


THE  damage  done  by  the  oak  leaf  roller, 
known  scientifically  as  Archips  Argy- 
rospila,  was  quite  severe  for  two  or 
three  years  in  Newton.  Most  of  the  oak 
trees  were  entirely  stripped  and  many  died 
as  a  result.  This  insect  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  West  Newton  in  the  spring  of 
1916.     In   1917   it   spread  to   the  west,  to 


A  TREE  UNDER  ATTACK  BY  THE  OAK  LEAF 
ROU£B 


Auburndale,  and  in  1918  it  appeared  on  oak 
trees  in  all  sections  of  Newton,  Brookline, 
and  parts  of  Boston  and  Needham.  As  far 
as  investigators  have  been  able  to  discover, 
there  has  not  been  an  outbreak  anywhere 
else  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
United  States.  About  1909  there  was  a 
serious  outbreak  on  the  oak  trees  in  the 
Middlesex  Fells  which  lasted  for  about  four 
years  and  has  since  disappeared.  The  in- 
sect appears  quite  unexpectedly  in  one  lo- 
cality, doing  considerable  damage  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  disappears  almost  com- 
pletely in  that  locality,  making  its  appear.- 
ance  again  after  a  period  of  several  years. 

The  larvae  of  the  oak  leaf  roller  appear  as 
soon  as  the  buds  start,  and  begin  eating  the 
unfolding  leaves,  bending  them  over  and 
tying  them  together  with  a  fine  web.  Inside 
this  protection  the  larvae  live  and  feed. 
Where  they  are  abundant,  as  on  oak  trees 
the  last  few  years,  every  leaf  is  covered 
with  this  fine  web  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
spray  mixture  used  can  be  forced  through 
the  protection  thus  established  and  settle  on 
the  leaf  surface. 

The  eggs  begin  to  hatch  about  the  middle 
of  May,  the  exact  time  depending  on  the 
weather.  The  larvae  feed  as  stated  above 
for  from  18  to  28  days.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  the  feeding  in  Newton  was  about 
three  weeks,  as  observed  through  two  sea- 
sons. At  the  end  of  this  period  the  larva 
spreads  a  thin  web  over  itself  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  bark,  a  rolled  leaf,  or  between 
several  leaves  tied  together  by  its  own  silk. 
In  this  position  it  changes  to  the  pupa  stage, 
remaining  thus  for  about  ten  days,  when 
the  adult  moth  appears.  The  moth  is  about 
j4-inch  long  when  in  repose,  and  ^  to  i 
inch  in  expanse  of  wings.  It  varies  in 
color  from  a  rusty  red  or  brown  to  a  buff 
or  tan  color.  These  little  moths  fly  about, 
depositing  their  eggs  in  little  oval  patches 
on  the  trunks,  limbs  and  twigs  of  trees, 
generally  on  the  tree  upon  which  they  have 
been  feeding.  These  egg  masses  are  grey 
in  color,  being  almost  exactly  the  color  of 
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the  bark  on  which  they  are  deposited.  The 
egg  mass  consists  of  an  average  of  100  eggs 
and  is  coated  with  a  heavy  varnish  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  weather  and  other  en- 
emies. Each  female  moth  lays  two  or  three 
masses  of  eggs  and  averages  from  150  to 
250  eggs.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid,  the 
moth  disappears,  and  the  damage  for  the 
season  is  over.  There  is  only  one  brood  in 
a  season. 

The  usual  methods  of  controlling  leaf- 
eating  insects  by  spraying  with  a  stomach 
poison,  such  as  arsenate  of  lead,  do  not 
prove  successful  with  the  leaf  roller.  The 
fine  web  spun  over  the  leaves  during  feeding 
acts  as  a  perfect  protection  from  the  spray. 
The  writer  conducted  numerous  experiments 
for  three  years  which  led  to  interesting  and 
effective  conclusions,  here  recorded  for  the 
benefit  of  other  city  foresters  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  combat  this  insect. 

Results  of  Experiments 

Arsenate  of  lead  has  absolutely  no  effect 
upon  the  leaf  roller,  whether  applied  early 
or  late.  A  great  number  of  young  larvae 
can  be  killed  and  defoliation  prevented  by 
spraying  with  nicotine  or  black  leaf  40  and 
soap  solution  very  early  in  the  season  soon 
after  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold.  A  spraying 
mixture  of  this  nature  would  have  to  be 
repeated  about  three  weeks  later,  using  ar- 
senate of  lead  in  order  to  check  the  feeding 
of  the  gypsy  moth.  The  eggs  of  the  leaf 
roller  are  susceptible  to  killing  by  the  use 
of  miscible  oil  when  the  tree  is  dormant. 
Experiments  conducted  elsewhere  show  that 
the  oil  kills  from  91  to  99.6  per  cent  of  the 
egg  masses  that  are  touched  by  it.  A  mis- 
cible oil  used  in  proportions  of  one  gallon 
of  oil  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water  will  kill 
the  eggs  and  not  injure  the  trees. 

It  would  seem  from  these  conclusions  that 
the  only  way  to  save  valuable  oak  trees  is 
to  have  them  sprayed  with  miscible  oil  early 
in  the  spring  before  the  buds  open.  Spray- 
ing of  this  nature  can  be  done  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  or  spring  when  the  tem- 
perature is  high  enough  to  prevent  freezing. 
It  is  preferable,  however,  to  do  it  during 
March  or  April,  or  as  near  to  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  buds  as  possible.  When 
there  is  a  bad  infestation,  this  spraying 
should  be  followed  by  a  spraying  of  nicotine 
and  soap  shortly  after  the  leaves  begin  to 
unfold    and    before    the    larvae    get    large 


A  DENUDED   TB££ 

enough  to  strip  the  tree.  This  will  kill 
many  of  the  young  larvae  and  drive  all  of 
them  to  the  ground,  if  applied  thoroughly. 
A  band  of  tanglefoot  applied  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  at  this  time  and  combed  or  renewed 
every  other  day  will  prevent  the  larvae  from 
again  ascending  the  tree.  This  combing  or 
renewing  is  very  important  when  tanglefoot 
is  used;  if  this  work  is  not  done,  the  larvae 
will  spin  webs  over  the  tanglefoot  and 
bridge  it.  This  treatment  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  regular  spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead  for  gypsy  moths.  If  these  directions 
are  followed,  the  writer  believes  the  foliage 
can  be  preserved  and  the  trees  saved. 

No  definite  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
treatment  advocated  can  be  given,  but,  judg- 
ing from  the  cost  of  miscible  oils  and  nico- 
tine and  the  amounts  of  each  required,  it 
is  apparent  the  cost  would  be  quite  high. 
Woodlands  could  not  be  treated  without  a 
large  outlay  of  money,  and  the  treatment 
recommended  above  should  be  used  only  on 
particularly  valuable  trees.     In  the  treat- 
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ment  of  large  numbers  of  oaks  such  as  sur- 
round certain  properties  in  Newton,  the 
writer  would  advise  only  the  early  spraying 
with  nicotine  and  soap,  the  use  of  tangle- 
foot, and  a  later  spraying  with  lead,  omit- 
ting the  oil  spray. 

The  methods  described  above  were  thor- 
oughly tried  out  in  Newton  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1919  and  were  so 
successful  that  in  practically  every  place 
where  they  were  applied  the  foliage  was 
saved  and  the  infestation  was  so  reduced 


that  it  practically  disappeared  in  1920. 

Other  valuable  information  regarding 
methods  of  attacking  the  oak  tree,  or  fruit 
tree  leaf  roller,  as  it  is  called  in  some  com- 
munities, are  contained  in  two  bulletins: 
one  is  Bulletin  116,  part  5,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  entitled  "The  Fruit  Tree 
Leaf  Roller";  the  other  bulletin,  entitled 
"Fruit  Tree  Leaf  Roller  in  Colorado,"  may 
be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  State  Ento- 
mologist, Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


How  to  Secure  a  Red  Cross  Health  Center 
in  Your  Community 


FACTS  and  figures  revealed  by  the  war, 
followed  by  the  influenza  epidemic, 
aroused  Americans  to  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  public  health.  Many  requests 
have  come  from  communities,  factories, 
schools  and  institutions  for  visiting  and 
public  health  nurses,  and  the  National  Or- 


THE 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE 


She  Answers  Humanity's  Call 

Your  Red  Cross  >ferobership 
makes  her  work  possible 


HELPING  THE  BED   CROSS  IS  HELPING  TOUR 
CITY 


ganization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  re- 
ceived in  one  month  recently  calls  for  500 
more  nurses  than  it  could  supply.  Requests 
for  literature,  for  suggestions  and  for  ad- 
vice have  been  received  to  such  great  ex- 
tent by  the  American  Red  Cross  that  the 
society  has  developed  the  project  of  the 
community  health  center. 

The  object  of  the  community  health  cen- 
ter is  to  prevent  disease.  Acting  on  the 
principle  that  a  "stitch  in  time  saves  nine," 
it  has  been  suggested  that  illness  and  epi- 
demics be  combated  by  advertising  the  value 
of  health  and  by  keeping  the  public  well. 
So,  while  health  advice  is  dispensed  at  the 
health  center,  the  main  project  is  the  pro- 
mulgation of  right  living. 

How  to  begin  the  organization  of  a  com- 
munity health  center  is  the  next  question. 
What  about  financial  backing  and  obtaining 
neighborhood  interest  in  the  proposed  un- 
dertaking? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  machinery 
of  the  local  county  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  plan. 
A  drive  for  subscriptions  may  be  featured 
and  local  health  agencies,  clubs,  churches 
and  other  organizations  asked  to  stand  by 
the  scheme.  Perhaps  the  financial  situation 
of  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  is  such  that 
an  appropriation  may  be  set  aside  for  the 
organization  of  a  health  center,  but  in  case 
financial  backing  is  lacking,  the  health  com- 
munity may  be  started  by  a  health  service 
carried  on  at  the  local  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters. 
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Arranging  the  Health  Center 

If  possible,  a  down-town  storeroom  should 
be  rented  and  the  windows  used  for  health 
displays  which  will  cause  shoppers  to  "stop, 
look  and  listen."  One  suggested  window 
exhibit  warns  of  the  dangerous  germs 
which  lurk  around  the  milk  pail — the  Tmk 
between  the  consumer  and  the  cow !  An- 
other suggests  the  riddance  of  the  malarial 
mosquito.  One  community,  adopting  this 
exhibit,  placed  an  aquarium  of  live  wiggle- 
tails  in  the  window  to  lend  animation  to 
the  scene. 

Attracted  by  the  outer  aspects  of  the 
health  center,  the  visitor  steps  inside.  An 
information  desk  is  the  first  thing  she 
notices,  and  there,  she  learns,  information 
may  be  obtained  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
the  promotion  of  health,  from  the  proper 
authorities  with  which  to  communicate  for 
the  removal  of  the  body  of  a  dead  cat,  to 
the  location  of  the  nearest  free  clinic.  Lists 
of  physicians  and  nurses  available  to  the 
community  are  kept  at  the  information  desk*, 
and  either  a  volunteer  or  a  paid  worker  re- 
ceiving a  small  remuneration  is  placed  in 
charge. 

Temporary  and  permanent  exhibits  mark 
the  interior  of  the  health  center.  More  than 
a  hundred  suggestions  for  these  exhibits 
have  been  prepared  and  will  be  mailed  to 
anyone  upon  communication  with  the  Na- 
tional Headquarters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  at  Washington.  These  suggestions 
cover  infant  welfare,  school  hygiene,  milk, 
foods,  control  of  disease,  tuberculosis, 
safety  first  and  first  aid,  sanitation,  insects 
and  disease,  and  many  others.  Interesting 
wall  panels  and  charts  on  these  subjects  are 
prepared,  and  in  presenting  health  meas- 
ures in  a  sane  and  pleasing  manner  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  "do"  rather  than 
the  "don't." 

Posters  may  be  obtained  either  through 
communication  with  National  or  Divisional 
Red  Cross  Headquarters.  A  means  of  pro- 
moting public  interest  is  to  conduct  a  poster 
contest  in  which  local  artists  may  display 
their  talent  by  picturing  health-promoting 
suggestions. 

The  Red  Cross  acts  as  a  clearing-house 
for  the  specially  prepared  pamphlets  of 
more  than  a  hundred  other  health  agencies. 


HEALTH   CENTER 


\bur  Meii]}>ers1iip  Helps  to  put 
a  Health  Center  in'V&iir'Iowii 


A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  CENTER  IS  A  NECESSITY 
IN  EVERY  COMMUNITY,  LARGE  OR  SMALL 

This  literature  is  given  away  to  visitors. 

With  advertising,  continued  emphasis  on 
the  modes  of  right  living,  and  National  Red 
Cross  Headquarters  supplying  the  funda- 
mentals— thus  may  the  community  health 
center  be  organized  at  small  cost.  The  only 
expense  incurred  is  the  renting  of  the  down- 
town storeroom,  installation  of  a  few  chairs, 
tables  and  a  telephone,  and,  if  volunteers 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  salary  of  a  paid 
worker.  If  money  for  such  expenditures 
cannot  be  found  by  the  local  Red  Cross 
chapter,  then  the  health  service  may  be 
originated  as  a  branch  of  the  activities  pro- 
moted by  the  local  Red  Cross  headquarters. 

An  appropriate  time  to  suggest  the  adop- 
tion of  a  health  center  by  your  community  is 
November  11-25,  when  the  American  Red 
Cross  holds  its  Fourth  Membership  Roll 
Call.  Put  the  matter  up  to  the  health  agen- 
cies of  the  city  or  county,  to  the  churches, 
clubs  and  organizations.  And  then  put  it 
up  to  the  people. 
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Resurfacing  Worn  Brick  Pavements 

By  A.  R.  Young 

Engineer,  Asphalt  Sales  Department,  The  Texas  Company 


ONE  of  the  problems  which  are  con- 
tinually confronting  municipal  offi- 
cials is  the  proper  method  of  repair- 
ing brick  pavements  which  have  become 
rutted  and  cobbled.  It  is  expensive  to  re- 
move the  old  brick  surface  and  relay  a  new 
brick  wearing  surface,  and  the  work  re- 
quires the  closing  of  the  street  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  to  the  incon- 
venience of  traffic;  hence,  many  of  the 
cities  confronted  with  the  problem  of  re- 
placing the  wearing  surface  have  adopted 
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THE    BIETHOD    OF    RESURFACING 

the  policy  of  surfacing  the  worn  brick  with 
either  an  asphaltic  concrete  or  a  sheet  as- 
phalt mixture. 

The  cost  of  an  asphaltic  surface  is  usu- 
ally from  55  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  a  new  brick  surface.  The  work  of 
laying  the  asphaltic  surface  can  be  done 
rapidly,  and  on  important  traffic  thorough- 
fares it  is  done  without  excluding  traffic 
from  the  street,  by  laying  the  surface  on 


one  side  of  the  street,  confining  the  traffic 
to  the  other  side,  then  turning  the  traffic 
on  the  surfaced  portion  and  completing  the 
remainder  of  the  surface. 

The  method  employed  in  doing  the  work 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Remove  all  crumpled  and  broken  brick 

and  clean  out  the  holes. 

2.  Thoroughly  clean  the  old  brick  surface 

by  either  sweeping  or  flushing,  or  by 
both  sweeping  and  flushing. 

3.  Fill  all  holes  and  depressions  of  the  old 

brick  surface  with  asphaltic  concrete 
binder. 

4.  Lay  a  close  binder  of  asphaltic  concrete 

so  as  to  bring  the  street  to  an  even 
contour  and  thereby  allow  a  uniform 
wearing  surface  to  be  laid. 

5.  Lay  a  wearing  course  of  either  asphaltic 

concrete  or  sheet  asphalt.  This  course 
is  usually  two  inches  in  thickness. 

The  three  outstanding  and  all-important 
features  of  surfacing  worn-out  brick  pave- 
ments with  asphalt  are  these: 

1.  It  costs  from  35  to  45  per  cent  less  than 

a  new  brick  surface. 

2.  It  is  done  easily  and  rapidly. 

3.  It    gives    a    durable,    resilient    pavement 

that  will  withstand  the  wear  of  time 
and  traffic. 


ASPHALTIC   CONCRETE   LAID  ON  OLD   BRICK  PAVEIVIENT,  TOPEKA,  KANS..  IN   1917 
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The  Houston  Foundation 

A  Municipal  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

By  H.  Wirt  Steele 

Director,  Department  of  Charity,  Benevolence  and  Public  Welfare,  Houston,  Tex. 


WHAT  is  probably  the  most  remark- 
able will,  from  some  points  of 
view,  that  has  ever  been  drawn  in 
this  country  has  recently  been  filed  in  the 
Probate  Court  of  Harris  County  (Houston), 
Texas.  It  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
the  late  Edward  Pinkney  Hill,  jurist, 
capitalist  and  ranch  owner,  who  died  in 
San  Antonio  in  June  of  this  year. 

The  instrument  is  remarkable  in  that  it 
reflects  the  state  of  mind  of  the  testator  to 
have  been  somewhat  in  advance  of  that  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  source  of  his  wealth,  and  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  community: 

"I  give,  bequeath  and  return  to  the  people  of 
Houston  in  their  corporate  capacity  as  the  city 
of  Houston,  and  the  Houston  Foundation  as 
created  and  organized  by  and  under  the  ordi- 
nance of  said  city  passed  March  22,  1915,  and 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  expressed  and  de- 
fined in  said  ordinance,  all  my  property,  real 
and  personal,  that  I  may  own  at  my  death." 

Thus  wrote  the  late  Judge  Hill,  express- 
ing his  desire  to  give  back  to  the  commu- 
nity that  which  the  community  had  given  to 
him  to  hold  in  trust  and  to  use  during  his 
lifetime.  It  is  a  clear  expression  of  his  con- 
cept of  the  source  and  ownership  of  the 
unearned  increment,  but  to  make  his  mean- 
ing clearer  and  more  explicit  he  adds  this, 
paragraph : 

"I  am  influenced  to  this  disposition  of  my 
estate  by  the  reflection  that  I  went  to  Houston 
early  in  1886  with  nothing.  When  I  had  made 
a  few  dollars  above  necessity  I  invested  in  city 
lots  and  continued  like  investments  while  I 
lived  there  up  to  1897,  before  which  time,  after 
a  division  of  my  property,  there  remained  to 
me  enough  to  enable  me  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness. This  good  fortune  came  unearned  by  me 
through  increased  value  of  real  estate,  and  it 
seems  appropriate  that  the  city  of  Houston 
should  have  such  share  in  that  good  fortune 
as  I  am  in  a  situation  to  return." 

Other  men  and  women  have  bequeathed 
their  estates  or  parts  of  them  to  the  cities 
of  their  birth  or  residence  for  specific  or 
general  purposes  and  uses,  but  few,  if  any, 
have  shown  the  breadth  of  vision  or  the 
sense  of  innate  justice  that  characterizes  the 


thinking  and  planning  of  Judge  Hill. 

As  early  as  the  first  part  of  1915,  Judge 
Hill  had  numerous  conferences  with  public 
officials  and  leaders  in  the  legal  and  social 
professions  in  Houston.  It  was  just  coming 
to  the  public  knowledge  that  another  large 
estate  intended  by  another  public  benefac- 
tor to  be  used  for  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  great  charity  hospital  in  Hous- 
ton had  been  grossly  mismanaged  by  a 
board  of  trustees  named  in  the  will  of  that 
testator. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  estate  caused  wealthy 
citizens  to  pause  and  inquire  whether  a  bet- 
ter way  could  not  be  devised  for  the  execu- 
tion of  wills,  and  the  administration  of  es- 
tates for  the  public  good. 

It  was  Judge  Hill  himself  who  suggested 
to  the  then  Mayor  of  Houston,  Honorable 
Ben  Campbell,  that  there  should  be  in  exist- 
ence a  department  of  municipal  government 
known  as  the  Department  of  Public  Trusts, 
properly  safeguarded  as  to  function  and 
personnel,  the  duty  of  which  should  be  to 
receive  and  administer  the  estates  intended 
for  public  welfare  uses. 

Out  of  the  conferences  which  thereupon 
ensued  grew  the  draft  of  an  ordinance 
which  was  subsequently  passed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Houston,  and  approved  by 
the  Mayor,  March  22,  1915.  This  ordinance 
created  a  department  of  the  city  of  Houston 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Charity, 
Benevolence  and  Public  Welfare,  and  pro- 
vided that  this  department  should  be  under 
the  control  and  management  of  a  board  of 
trustees  to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Public 
Trusts  of  the  City  of  Houston;  to  consist 
of  seven  members,  each  to  be  a  resident  of 
the  city  of  Houston,  of  skill  and  discretion 
in  handling  financial  and  trust  matters,  of 
good  moral  character,  interested  in  welfare 
work  and  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
civic,  educational,  physical  and  moral  needs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Houston. 
Anyone  holding  or  seeking  political  office  is 
disqualified    from    serving   on    the    board. 
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Women  are  eligible  for  service  on  the  board, 
but  their  membership  shall  not  exceed  three 
at  any  one  time. 

The  ordinance  further  specifies  that  it  is 
not  intended  this  department  or  board  shall 
supersede  or  interfere  with  any  charitable 
organization  or  institution  in  the  city  of 
Houston  nor  pledge  the  credit  of  the  city 
in  any  manner  to  discharge  the  wants  and 
needs  of  its  indigent  population  or  those 
who  may  be  in  special  need  of  helpful  as- 
sistance, but,  in  the  language  of  the  ordi- 
nance : 

"It  is  merely  intended  to  create  a  board  or 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
such  funds  as  the  city  may  set  apart  for  such 
purposes,  and  such  funds  as  may  be  voluntarily 
placed  in  their  hands  for  charitable  use  by  in- 
dividuals, and  which  may  come  to  this  board 
from  gift,  bequest  or  donation  or  in  any  other 
manner,  to  be  devoted  to  such  purposes,  it 
being  expressly  provided  that  the  city  of  Hous- 
ton shall,  as  a  part  of  its  fixed  budget,  desig- 
nate and  limit  the  amount  of  moneys  which  it 
shall  expend  through  such  board,  and  will  not 
be  responsible  in  any  one  year  for  obligations 
of  a  charitable  or  social  service  nature  beyond 
such  budget." 

Unless  otherwise  provided,  this  board 
shall  have  control  and  management  of  any 
donations,  devises  or  bequests  for  public, 
charitable  or  benevolent  uses  to  the  city  of 
Houston  or  to  this  department,  and  may  con- 
vert, invest,  reinvest  and  apply  the  corpus 
and  income  from  such  estate  or  estates  as 
directed  in  the  instrument  or  instruments 
creating  such  estate  or  estates,  or  if  there 


be  no  specific  directions,  then  in  such  man- 
ner as  is  provided  in  the  ordinance,  which 
in  brief  is  a  manner  determined  upon  by  a 
majority  of  the  board  members,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  city 
of  Houston. 

In  June,  191 6,  the  ordinance  was  amended 
so  as  to  include  several  specific  functions 
not  enumerated  in  the  original  law.  They 
are:  (i)  to  investigate,  endorse,  or  refuse 
to  endorse,  all  charities  dependent  upon  pub- 
lic appeal  or  general  solicitation  for  sup- 
port; (2)  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
new  private  charities  as  need  arises;  (3)  to 
collect  and  preserve  statistics  relating  to 
charities,  conditions  of  life,  unemployment 
and  delinquency  and  to  suggest  means  for 
improving  conditions;  (4)  to  promote  in- 
telligent cooperation  among  all  charitable 
and  social  agencies  in  the  city,  both  public 
and  private;  (5)  to  disburse  all  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  city  for  charitable  or 
social  work;  (6)  to  receive  donations  or  be- 
quests for  charitable  or  social  purposes  and 
administer  trusts;  and  (7)  to  maintain  an 
employment  service.  The  manner  in  which 
the  department  fits  into  the  government  ma- 
chinery of  Houston  and  its  relation  to  other 
agencies  and  functions  are  shown  graphic- 
ally in  the  accompanying  chart. 

Immediately  after  this  ordinance  was 
passed.  Judge  Hill  wrote  his  will  in  con- 
formity with  its  provisions. 

Although  the  department  has  been. known 
since  it  was  organized  in  1915  as  the  Hous- 
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ton  Foundation,  this  has  really  been  a  mis- 
nomer, as  there  was  no  "Foundation"  until 
the  death  of  Judge  Hill  this  year,  and  the 
first  fund  constituting  the  Foundation  will 
not  accrue  to  the  department  until  certain 
incomes  provided  have  been  satisfied  and  the 


estate  is  free  from  any  incumbrance.  The 
amount  of  the  fund  which  will  ultimately 
remain  to  be  administered  by  the  depart- 
ment is  uncertain,  as  a  part  of  it  consists  of 
undeveloped  oil  lands,  the  return  from 
which  cannot  of  course  be  estimated. 


Population  of  First  100  Cities  in  United 
States  in  Order  of  Their  Rank,  Show- 
ing the  Gain  from  1910  to  1920 

As  Given  Out  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the   Census 


Population 

Rank  City  in  1920 

1  New  York,  N.  Y 5,621,151 

Manhattan  Borough.  2,284,103 

Bronx                "  732,016 

Brooklyn            "  2,022,262 

Queens                "  466,811 

Richmond          "  115,959 

2  Chicago,   III 2,701,705 

3  Philadelphia,    Pa 1,823,158 

4  Detroit,    Mich 993,739 

5  Cleveland,    Ohio 796,836 

6  St.   Louis,  Mo 772,897 

7  Boston,   Mass    748,060 

8  Baltimore,     Md 733,826 

9  Pittsburgh,    Pa 588,193 

10  Los  Angeles,    Calif..  576,673 

11  San   Francisco,  Calif.  503,410 

12  Buffalo,    N.   Y 506,775 

13  Milwaukee,    Wis 457,147 

14  Washington,  D.  C...  437,571 

15  Newark,    N.    J 414,216 

10     Cincinnati,    Ohio 401,247 

17  New   Orleans,    La...  387,219 

18  Minneapolis,    M'inn..  380,582 

19  Kansas    City,    Mo...  324,410 

20  Seattle,  Wash 315,652 

21  Indianapolis,    Ind....  314,194 

22  Jersey   City,   N.   J...  297,864 

23  Rochester,   N.   Y 295,750 

24  Portland.     Ore 258,288 

25  Denver,    Colo 256,369 

26  Toledo,    Ohio    243,109 

27  Providence,   R.  I 237,595 

28  Columbus,    Ohio 237,031 

29  Louisville,    Ky 234,891 

30  St.   Paul,  Minn 234,595 

31  Oakland.    Calif 216,361 

32  Akron,    Ohio    208,435 

33  Atlanta,   Ga 200,616 

34  Omaha,    Nebr 191,601 

35  Worcester,    Mass 179,754 

36  Birmingham,    Ala.  .  .  178,270 

37  Syracuse,   N.  Y 171,717 

38  Richmond.    Va 171,667 

39  New   Haven,   Conn..  162,519 

40  Memphis,    Tenn 162,351 

41  San  Antonio,  Tex..  .  161,379 

42  Dallas,   Tex 158,976 

43  Dayton,    Ohio 152,559 

44  Bridgeport,    Conn....  143,538 

45  Houston.    Tex 138,076 

46  Hartford,     Conn 138,036 

47  Scranton,  Pa 137,783 

48  Grand   Rapids,   Mich.  137,634 

49  Paterson,    N.    J 135,866 

50  Youngstown,    Ohio..  132,358 


Increase, 

1910-20 

Number 

Per  Ct. 

854,268 

17.9 

—47,439 

—2.0 

301,036 

69.8 

387,911 

23.7 

182,770 

64.3 

29,990 

34.9 

516,422 

23.6 

274,150 

17.7 

527,973 

113.4 

236,173 

42.1 

85,868 

12.5 

77,475 

11.6 

175,341 

31.4 

54,288 

10.2 

257,475 

80.7 

91,498 

21.9 

83,060 

19.6 

83,290 

22.3 

106,502 

32.2 

66,747 

19.2 

37,656 

10.4 

48,144 

14.2 

79,174 

26.3 

76,029 

30.6 

78,458 

33.1 

80,544 

34.5 

30,085 

11.2 

77,601 

35.6 

51,074 

24.6 

42,988 

20.1 

74,612 

44.3 

13,269 

5.9 

55,520 

30.6 

10,963 

4.9 

19,851 

9.2 

66,187 

44.1 

139,368 

201.8 

45,777 

29.6 

67,505 

54.4 

33,768 

23.1 

45,585 

34.4 

34,468 

25.1 

44,039 

34.5 

28,914 

21.6 

31,246 

23.8 

64,765 

67.0 

66,872 

72.6 

35,982 

30.9 

41,484 

40.6 

59,276 

75.2 

39,121 

39.6 

7,916 

6.1 

25,063 

22.3 

10,266 

8.2 

53,292 

67.4 

Population 

Rank             City  in  1920 

51  Springfield,    Mass...  129,563 

52  Des  Moines.  Iowa...  126,468 

53  New    Bedford,    Mass.  121,217 

54  Fall    River,    Mass...  120,485 

55  Trenton,    N.  J 119,289 

56  Nashville,     Tenn....  118,342 

57  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  118,110 

58  Camden,    N.    J 116,309 

59  Norfolk,    Va 115,777 

60  Albany,    N.    Y 113,344 

61  Lowell,  Mass 112,759 

62  Wilmington,    Del 110,168 

63  Cambridge,     Mass...  109,694 

64  Reading,    Pa 107,784 

65  Fort  Worth,  Tex 106,482 

66  Spokane,    Wash 104,437 

67  Kansas   City,   Kans.  .  101,177 

68  Yonkers,   N.   Y 100,226 

69  Lynn,    Mass 99,148 

70  Duluth,   Minn 98,917 

71  Tacoma,   Wash 96,965 

72  Elizabeth,    N.    J 95,682 

73  Lawrence,  Mass.    . . .  94,270 

74  Utica,    N.    Y 94,156 

75  Erie,   Pa 93,372 

76  Somerville,    Mass 93,091 

77  Flint,    Mich 91,599 

78  Jacksonville,    Fla 91,558 

79  Waterbury,     Conn...  91,410 

80  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  91,258 

81  Schenectady,    N.    Y..  88,723 

82  Canton,   Ohio    87,091 

83  Fort   Wayne,    Ind...  86,549 

84  Evansville,     Ind 85,264 

85  Savannah,    Ga 83,252 

86  Manchester,  N.  H. . .  78,384 

87  St.    Joseph,    Mo 77,939 

88  Knoxville,  Tenn 77,818 

89  EI   Paso,   Tex 77,543 

90  Bayonne,  N.  J..%...  76,754 

91  Peoria,   111 76,121 

92  Harrisburg,    Pa 75,917 

93  San    Diego,    Calif 74,683 

94  Wilkes-Barre,   Pa 73,833 

95  Allentown,    Pa 73,502 

96  Wichita,   Kans 72,128 

97  Tulsa,   Okla 72,075 

98  Troy,   N.    Y 72,013 

99  Sioux  City,  Iowa 71,227 

100  South  Bend,  Ind 70,983 


Increas,*, 

1910-20 

Number 

Per  Ct. 

40,637 

45.7 

40,100 

46.4 

24,565 

25.4 

1,190 

1.0 

22,474 

23.2 

7,978 

7.2 

25,333 

27.3 

21,771 

23.0 

48,325 

71.6 

13,091 

13.1 

6,465 

6.1 

22,757 

26.0 

4,855 

4.6 

11,713 

12.2 

33,170 

45.2 

35 

•N- 

18,846 

22.9 

20,423 

25.6 

9,812 

11.0 

20,451 

26.1 

13,222 

15.8 

22,273 

30.3 

8,378 

9.8 

19,737 

26.5 

26,847 

40.4 

15,855 

20.5 

53,049 

137.6 

33,859 

58.7 

18,269 

25.0 

27,053 

42.1 

15,897 

21.8 

36,874 

73.4 

22,616 

35.4 

15,617 

22.4 

18,188 

28.0 

8,321 

11.9 

536 

0.7 

41,472 

114.1 

38,264 

97.4 

21,209 

38.2 

9,171 

13.7 

11,731 

18.3 

35,105 

88.7 

6,728 

10.0 

21,589 

41.6 

19,678 

37.5 

53,893 

296.4 

t4,800 

t6.2 

23,399 

48.9 

17,299  ""32.2 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent, 
t  Decrease. 
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Bus  Service  To  and  From  Centralized 

Schools 

By  S.  E.  Downs 

Superintend 3nt,  Lower  Merion  School  District,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


FOR  the  past  six  years  the  School  Dis- 
trict of  Lower  Merion  has  trans- 
ported many  children  to  and  from 
school  by  busses.  All  the  rural  schools 
have  been  discontinued,  and  the  work  has 
been  centralized  so  that  the  smallest  build- 
ing unit  is  now  a  school  of  five  rooms. 

In  addition  to  the  carrying  of  elementary 
school  children  to  central  buildings,  we 
transport  from  all  districts  to  a  union  high 
school  and  take  boys  and  girls  from  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  con- 
venient centers  for  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science.  By  Autocar  and  Stude- 
baker  busses  we  make  all  necessary  trips 


with  athletic  teams,  deliver  books  and  sup- 
plies, and  in  many  other  ways  secure  for 
the  children  of  our  district  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  those  located  in  com- 
pact sections. 

During  the  past  school  year  these  busses 
have  traveled  50,000  miles,  and  in  the  six 
years  their  total  distance  has  approximated 
250,000  miles.  In  all  this  work  there  has 
been  but  one  accident,  and  that  of  a  minor 
nature  to  a  boy  who  tried  to  climb  upon  a 
bus  while  it  was  running. 

We  could  not  if  we  would,  and  we  would 
not  if  we  could,  return  to  the  old  types  of 
schools  and  methods  of  transportation. 


MOTOB  BUS  USED   10  TRANSPORT  THE   CHILDREN  OF   THE  LOWER  MERION,  FA., 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


M'ORE  INTEREST  IN  HOT  LUNCHES 
The  demonstration  agents  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  state 
colleges  are  helping  to  establish  hot  school  lunches  in  communities  which  are  awake  to  their  value.  Last 
year  these  extension  workers,  who  are  trained  in  home  economics,  helped  establish  hot  lunches  in  2,929 
schools.  The  work  is  being  continued  this  year  on  an  even  larger  scale.  In  some  counties  a  wall  of 
prejudice  against  the  innoyation  has  to  be  broken  down  before  it  can  be  started.  Where  this  is  true,  the 
success  of  the  hot  lunch  in  one  school  where  it  has  been  established  is  usually  followed  by  a  demand 
for  something  similar  in  all  the  adjacent  schools. 
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Smoke  Abatement  Activities  in  Chicago 

Work  Under  the  Department  of   Health  Has  Greatly   Improved  Air  Conditions 

By  John  Dill  Robertson,  M.D. 

Commissioner  of  Health,  Chicago,  111. 


IN  September,  1919,  the  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
by  executive  order,  authorized  the  Com- 
missioner of  Health  to  direct  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Smoke  Inspection,  and  a 
few  months  later  the  City  Council  passed 
an  ordinance  consolidating  the  Smoke  In- 
spection Department  with  the  Department 
of  Health. 

A  vigorous  campaign  for  smoke  elimina- 
tion was  instituted  in  September,  1919,  and 
a  smoke  abatement  week  was  promulgated 
at  the  start,  securing  the  cooperation  of  all 
fuel  users,  including  railroad  interests, 
power  and  heating  plant  owners,  municipal 
plant  operators,  marine  interests,  the  Jani- 
tors' Association,  and  civic  organizations. 

A  force  of  nine  engineers  was  employed 
in  the  Smoke  Department,  and  this  number 
was  greatly  augmented  by  a  large  force  of 
sanitary  inspectors,  so  that  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1919  the  total  number  of 
stack  observations  was  6,483  against  486 
during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
During  January,  1919,  there  were  449  ob- 
servations made  by  engineers  of  the  Smoke 
Department,  resulting  in  the  detection  of 
374  violations,  and  174  suits  instituted. 
During  January,  1920,  there  were  1,528 
observations,  905  violations  and  123  suits 
instituted.  In  January,  1919,  the  percentage 
of  violations  in  observations  reported  was 
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85,  and  this  figure  was  reduced  to  58  per 
cent  during  the  month  of  January,  1920. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  department  in  smoke  abate- 
ment work,  from  September  i,  1919,  to 
July  I,  1920: 


1919 

Months 

January    

Febi  uary    . . . . 

March     

April     

May 


Railroad 
7 
3 
8 
7 
42 


Tune     137 

July     129 

August    84 

September     202 

October     72 

November     54 

December     33 

1920 

Januaiy     27 

February     21 

March     54 

April     61 

May     85 

June     88 


-Violations- 
Marine 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 
36 
13 
30 
22 
11 

3 

0 

0 

1 

15 

2 


Stationary 

368 

169 

106 

215 

134 

203 

160 

144 

410 
1,046 
1,159 

958 


858 
746 
1,013 
965 
697 
638 


Total 

Violations 

376 

172 

114 

222 

180 

376 

292 

258 

634 

1,129 

1,216 

985 

885 

768 
1,082 
1,028 

788 

735 


Percentage 
of  Viola- 
Total  tions  in  Ob- 
Observations       servations 


437 

216 

208 

260 

320 

698 

536 

459 

1,060 

2,036 

2,120 

1,835 

1,528 
1,724 
2,595 
2,258 
1,747 
1,637 


86 
79 
55 
85 
56 
64 
64 
56 
60 
65 
67 
63 

67 
44 
41 
45 
45 
44 


The  percentage  of  violations  in  total  observations  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1919,  equals 67% 

The  percentage  of  violations  in  total  observations  from  January  1  to    luly  1.  1920.  eauals 46% 


A   reduction    in    1920    of 
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Other  activities  of  the  department  in 
smoke  abatement  work  during  the  period 
from  September  i,  1919,  to  July  i,  1920,  are 
shown  in  the  following  summary: 


have  been  persistent  violators  in  the  past. 
The  outlook  for  the  future  promises  that 
Chicago  will  have  more  pure  air  during  the 
coming  year  than  it  has  had   for  twenty 


1919 
Months 
September     . 
October    . . . . 
November   .  . 
December    .  . 


Summary  New 

Abatem'ts    Abatem'ts  Furnaces 
426                    0  43 

907  1  49 

904  4  48 

850  8  62 


Recon- 
structed 
Furnaces 
15 
7 
6 
12 


2 
35 
60 
1 
0 
1 


92 
80 
42 
61 
45 
56 


Uamt 

AddrAs 

Polni  of  Obstmuton 

Wind:       N.    E.    S.     W. 


1920 

January    643 

February  956 

March    1,513 

April    1,230 

May     959 

June    902 

The  foreword  of  the 
annual  report  for  the 
year  1919,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  stated: 

"An     unrelenting     cam- 
paign is  being  waged   for 
fresh      air.        More      and 
more      sleeping      porches 
have     been     constructed, 
more   and    more   windows 
are  being  opened   for  the 
admission  of  outdoor  air, 
but  the  great  battle  ahead 
is  to  eliminate  the  smoke 
nuisance.      .  One      should 
view    that   individual   who 
poisons    his    ocean   of    air 
through   the   same  glasses 
through    which    one   looks 
upon    him    who    ruthlessly 
contaminates  his  lake  of  drinking  water.  When 
the  people  of  this  community  are  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  life  is  shortened,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  by  the  large  deposits  of  carbon  that 
are  constantly  being  inhaled  and  implanted  in 
the  tissues  of  the  lungs,  they  will  restrain  all 
who  are  responsible  for  such  conditions." 

Under  the  smoke  ordinance,  the  depart- 
ment not  only  makes  observations  of  smoke 
emission  from  chimneys  and  prosecutes  for 
violations  of  the  ordinance,  but  also  super- 
vises the  installation  of  all  fuel-burning 
equipment.  This  feature  of  the  ordinance 
has  resulted  in  the  installation  of  modern 
smokeless  equipment  in  new  plants  and  in 
the  elimination  of  obsolete,  inadequate 
boilers  and   furnaces  in  old   plants  which 


10 
22 

85 

72 

245 


Stacks 
76 
84 
72 
84 


65 
60 
37 

114 
85 

117 


Inspected 
Furnaces 

116 

132 

108 

148 


112 
116 
144 
313 
268 
238 


Violators 

Sued  Fines 

38  

64  

182  $17.75 

247  416.50 


123 
137 
312 
303 
198 
114 


672.50 
17.75 
702.00 
179.20 
1,145.75 
441.25 


SMOKE  OBSERVATION  REPORT 


Weather 

Number  of  Stacks 


Brick Steel 


Obs.  Befon A.  M 

P.  M. 
■'   Ended A.  M 

P.  M- 
"    Interual Min~      Concrete  TIte. 

This  Report  Cooera Stack 

Remarke: .  •  •   •  *  ■  ■  • 


DENSE    SMOKE 

BEGAN 

STOPPED 

INTERVAL-MIN. 

_—, ' 

REPORT  ONE  STACK  ONLY  ON  THIS  SLIP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  BUREAU  OF  SANITATION  CHICAGO 

years  previously,  partly  as  a  result  of  this 
department's    work    on    smoke    abatement. 

The  records  of  the  Health  Department 
show  that  since  the  taking  over  of  the 
Smoke  Department,  the  percentage  of 
deaths  from  pneumonia,  in  proportion  to 
population,  has  been  less  than  in  any  other 
previous  year.  This  improvement  is  at- 
tributed partially  to  the  purification  of  the 
air  due  to  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
smoke  nuisance  can  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  the  support  of  an  informed  public 
and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  smoke 
abatement  ordinance. 


Protect  Your  Shade  Trees  From  Gas  a  ad  Electricity 

Shade  trees  may  be  destroyed  by  leaky  gas-mains,  which  poison  the  roots,  making 
it  impossible  for  the  tree  to  secure  nourishment  from  the  ground.  Gas-killed  trees  are 
often  thought  to  have  been  killed  by  insects,  and  weakened  trees  are  often  completely 
killed  by  borers  or  by  fungi. 

Electric  wires  which  touch  trees  can  easily  kill  the  most  beautiful  shade  tree.  This 
may  be  due  partly  to  the  work  of  the  electric  current  or  to  the  wearing  through  the 
growing  surface  of  the  tree  by  the  wire,  which  deprives  the  tree  of  its  sustenance. 
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Water-Works  Publicity  Campaigns 

Let  the  Taxpayer  Know  About  the  Plant,  and  Treat  Him  as  a  Valued  Customer 

By  R.  E.  McDonnell 

Burns  &  McDonnell,  Consulting  Engineers,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  business  of  selling  water,  whether 
from  private  or  municipally  owned 
plants,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  han- 
dled in  a  manner  tending  toward  bankruptcy 
and  failure  rather  than  toward  profits  and 
success.  This  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  failure  of  the  water-works  officials  to 
consider  the  public  and  to  conduct  the 
water-works  with  the  idea  that  the  cus- 
tomers must  have  the  water.  Our  almost 
universal  practice  of  ignoring  the  public 
is  a  fault  for  which  we  are  now  paying  the 
penalty. 

At  this  time,  when  operating  costs  and 
prices  for  all  water-works  materials  are 
mounting  higher  and  higher  and  increased 
rates  must  be  secured,  water-works  offic'als 
are  forced  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  pub- 
licity of  water-works  facts  and  information 
before  an  unfriendly  or  host;le  public 
opinion.  The  facts  about  water,  its  purity, 
the  plant  and  its  condition  are  now  given 
out  in  a  defensive  attitude,  and  the  con- 
sumers' unfamiliarity  with  the  plant  and  its 
needs  shows  the  necessity  of  a  sustained 
effort  to  popularize  the  uflity.  Such  a  cam- 
paign of  publicity  is  more  effective  if  con- 
ducted constantly  rather  than  spasmodically 
in  time  of  stress.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
public  clamor  against  a  utility  is  due  to 
public  ignorance  of  the  utility  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  citizens. 

The  people's  knowledge  and  impressions 
of  water-works  matters  are  usually  gained 
at  the  water  collector's  window  and  through 
the  monthly  or  quarterly  bills  mailed  out. 
How  many  water-works  officials  have  ever 
compared  the  affability,  courtesy,  and  pa- 
tience displayed  by  the  clerk  selling  water 
with  the  manner  of  the  clerk  sell'ng  dry 
goods?  Can  you  imagine  a  clerk  in  a  dry 
goods  store  approaching  a  customer  coat- 
less  and  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth?  Yet  at 
a  water  collector's  window  such  a  thing  is 
not  unusual. 

Friends  for  a  municipal  water  plant  are 
just  as  important  as  for  a  private  enter- 
prise,   because    on    the    attitude    of    these 


friends  depends  the  character  of  improve- 
ments. Appeals  to  the  public  for  funds 
must  be  constantly  made;  new  bond  issues 
or  tax  levies  are  required  in  any  growing 
community,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
the  public  responds  to  these  appeals  depends 
upon  the  friendly  or  unfriendly  attitude 
toward  the  water-works  plant  and  its  offi- 
cials. 

Solicit  Water  Connections 

In  one  particular  town  where  new  mains 
were  being  laid  a  fourth  of  the  people  along 
the  street  were  passed  by  as  if  with  a 
scornful  attitude  of  mind  and  the  remark, 
"Come  to  the  office  if  you  want  to  make  my 
acquaintance."  One  water-works  official  in 
an  Indiana  city  Who  prided  himself  on  the 
popularity  of  his  management  has  discov- 
ered that  along  100.9  miles  of  mains  there 
are  2,567  vacant  lots,  or  48  miles  of  his  ex- 
tensions front  vacant  property  suitable  for 
residences. 

Every  vacant  lot  passed  is  a  direct  loss, 
for  it  represents  a  possible  customer  whose 
acquaintance  and  connection  are  needed. 
Statistics  show  that  for  towns  of  the  same 
population  some  water  plants  have  as  few 
as  10  services  per  100  people,  while  others 
have  as  many  as  2y  services  per  100  people. 
Out  of  a  list  of  31  cities  in  the  Southwest, 
it  is  found  that  the  connections  per  mile 
run  from  13  to  87,  with  an  average  of  50. 

In  the  growth  of  water-works,  activity 
runs  chiefly  to  extensions  without  an  ade- 
quate plant  to  supply  their  wants,  so  that 
in  a  few  years  the  vital  parts,  such  as 
pumps,  reservoirs,  etc.,  are  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extensions.  Then  comes  a  break- 
ing down  of  the  system,  and  a  rehabilitation 
is  necessary,  which  is  doubly  hard  because 
the  public  must  be  told  how  and  why  it 
happened.  This  difficulty  could  often  be 
avoided  by  constantly  watching  the  growth 
of  the  plant  and  acquainting  the  public  with 
its  needs.  This  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  giving  a  complete  program  of  future 
growth,  showing  what  the  plant  will  need 
in  order  to  supply  the  increasing  population. 
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AN  EXAMPLE   OF  THE  VALUE  OF  FILTRATION  OF  WATER 
Plates  shoving  nuinl>er  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  in  raw,  settled  and  filtered  water 


Let  this  program  of  growth  go  before  the 
public  in  every  possible  way  so  there  will 
be  no  shocks  or  surprises.  The  rate  of 
consumption  from  year  to  year,  the  rate  of 
extensions  of  mains,  the  pump  capacity  re- 
quirements,— in  fact,  every  feature  of  the 
plant, — can  be  presented  graphically  in  dia- 
grams and  curves.  These  should  be  sup- 
plied as  news  items  on  folders  accompany- 
bills,  as  cartoons,  and  on  receipted  cards. 
For  example,  Omaha  never  lets  the  public 
forget  the  saving  resulting  from  the  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  operation  of  that 
plant,  for  the  rate  charged  under  private 
ownership  is  still  printed  on  the  cards,  and 
in  red  ink  is  printed  the  reduction  in  cost 
of  water  under  municipal  ownership. 

The  Value  of  Pure  Water 

The  most  common  lapse  of  water-works 
plants  is  that  of  permitting  impure  water  to 
go  into  the  mains.  If  a  city  has  not  pure 
water  it  is  without  the  essential  qualifica- 
tions for  making  the  plant  a  success.  After 
a  pure  water-supply  is  established,  the  fact 
of  its  purity  should  always  be  kept  before 
the  public.  The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  fixed  a  high  standard,  and  when  a 
water  plant  meets  its  requirements  and  sells 
water  for  train  service  this  fact  should  be 
made  known.  Photographs  of  bacteria 
plates  illustrating  the  difference  between  the 
raw  water  and  the  purified  water,  as  shown 
herewith,  are  always  convincing  and  inter- 
esting to  the  public.  Bottled  waters  are 
often  sold  in  towns  where  water  of  a  better 
quality  is  furnished  by  the  municipal  plant. 


By  a  campaign  of  publicity  from  a  city  or 
company  having  pure  water,  bottled  water 
sales  can  be  eliminated. 

Meeting  the  Increased  Expenses 

The  following  percentages  of  increase  in 
the  price  of  water-works  materials  and  labor 
are  derived  from  figures  from  more  than 
100  water-works  officials  in  36  states: 

Per  Cent 

Cast  iron  pipe  increase 245 

Special  castings  increase   191 

Lead    increase    88 

Meters    (M-inch) 37 

Valves  (6-inch)  -. 107 

Coal 98 

Average  increase  in  superintendents'  salaries..       37 
Average  increase  in  other  employes'  salaries. .  .       57 

The  alarming  result  of  the  investigation 
is  that  79  per  cent  of  the  lOO  cities  are 
shown  to  have  received  no  raise  of  rates, 
yet  practically  all  of  them  are  in  urgent 
need  of  an  increase.  In  the  21  per  cent 
securing  a  raise  of  rates,  the  average  in- 
crease in  rates  has  been  49  per  cent. 

The  one  thing  that  prevents  a  uniform 
raise  of  rates  to  meet  the  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  other  commodities  is 
the  public  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  the 
needs  of  the  plants,  their  true  condition, 
and  their  value  in  dollars  as  a  basis  of  rates 
and  as  an  asset  to  the  community.  These 
facts  ought  to  be  clearly  set  before  the  pub- 
lic. If  comparisons  of  the  costs  of  all  ordi- 
nary commodities  were  made  for  use  of  the 
individual,  it  would  be  found  that  water, 
although  the  most  essential  of  all  commodi- 
ties, is  the  lowest  in  cost. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the 
Southwestern  Waterworks  Association,  New  Orleans, 
September,  1920. 
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New  Garbage  Reduction  Plant  in 
Syracuse  Approaches  Completion 


By  S.  Gertz 

Mechanical  Engineer 


THERE  is  an  unmistakable  trend  to-day 
towards  the  municipal  collection  and 
disposal  of  city  wastes.  At  times 
there  seems  to  be  some  justification  in  the 
contention  that  a  private  contractor  will  do 
the  work  more  efficiently  and  more  eco- 
nomically, but  there  are  other  arguments 
in  favor  of  municipal  control  which  seem 
to  offset  this.  The  strongest  argument  lies 
in  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  •  city 
itself  can  do  the  work.  The  contractor  is 
interested  entirely  in  making  a  profit  on  his 
contract,  while  the  city  is  as  much  interested 
in  doing  the  work  well  as  in  getting  it  done 
at  the  minimum  cost.  In  addition  to  this, 
by  doing  the  work  the  city  can  control  it  at 
all  times,  and  it  is  able  to  make  improve- 
ments and  to  remedy  possible  nuisances 
which  a  contractor  would  be  unwilling  or 
unable  to  do. 

This  trend  towards  municipal  control  has 
been  reflected  recently  in  garbage  reduction 


plants.  Two  new  municipally  owned  plants 
are  now  being  constructed,  one  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  the  other  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Both  of  these  plants  will  employ  the  Cob- 
well  process,  which  has  been  in  successful 
use  in  Los  Angeles  since  1915  and  which 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 

The  Rochester  plant  will  not  be  completed 
for  about  four  months,  but  the  plant  in 
Syracuse  should  be  in  operation  in  about 
six  weeks.  Both  of  these  plants  are  located 
near  residential  districts.  This  is  unusual 
and  is  possible  only  because  improvements 
led  to  the  development  of  a  process  which 
eliminates  odors,  so  that  garbage  reduction 
plants  can  be  located  at  any  convenient 
place  to  which  trucks  may  haul  the  garbage. 

Syracuse,  according  to  the  recent  census, 
has  a  population  of  about  171,000.  Using 
the  basis  of  one-half  pound  of  garbage  per 
day  per  capita,  which  seems  to  hold  good  for 
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STILL  ROOM  OF  THE  NEW  SYRACUSE  GARBAGE  REDUCTION 
PLANT 


eastern  cities,  the  average  amount  to  be 
taken  care  of  at  Syracuse  should  be  about 
43  tons  per  day.  Of  course,  this  will  vary 
somewhat  in  different  seasons.  From  No- 
vember to  March  the  average  amount  will 
probably  be  about  40  tons  per  day,  while 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
when  vegetables  are  in  abundance  and  gen- 
erally consumed,  the  quantity  may  reach  70 
tons  on  some  days  and  will  probably  ap- 
proach an  average  of  60  tons  per  day. 

PRESENT  AMOUNT  OF  GARBAGE  COLLECTED 
PER    WEEK,    SYRACUSE,    N.    Y. 

During —  Tons 

January    235 

February      235 

March     240 

April 250 

May    260 

June    275 

July     300 

August    320 

September    350 

October 275 

November    250 

December     235 

After  the  plant  is  in  operation  it  is  ex- 
pected that  private  collection  will  be  pro- 
hibited and  the  city  will  then  care  for  house- 
hold, hotel  and  restaurant  garbage,  together 
with  such  dead  animals  as  it  may  be  called 
upon  to  dispose  of.  At  this  time  the  writer 
estimates  the  following  as  the  quantities 
of  garbage  which  the  reduction  plant  will 
be  called  upon  to  convert: 


ESTIMATED     AMOUNT      OF 
GARBAGE    TO    BE    COL- 
LECTED   PER   WEEK 

During —  Tons 

January     300 

February     300 

March     300 

April     310 

May    330 

June    340 

July     370 

August    400 

September     440 

October     340 

November    310 

December     300 

Equipment  and  Operation 

The  plant  at  Syracuse 
consists  of  twelve  units 
with  a  total  capacity  of 
6o  tons  per  day.  In  en- 
tering the  plant,  the  trucks 
which  haul  the  garbage  or 
dead  animals  pass  over  a 
platform  scale  directly  in 
front  of  the  office,  and  the 
weight  is  noted  and  re- 
corded. The  truck  then 
proceeds  into  the  green 
garbage  room.  If  it  carries  dead  animals, 
it  dumps  its  load  through  a  large  open- 
ing onto  the  basement  floor,  where  pro- 
vision is  made  to  skin  the  large  animals  and 
cut  them  up  before  they  are  put  through  the 
process.  If  the  truck  carries  garbage,  it 
dumps  its  load  through  one  of  four  other 
openings  into  the  p't  in  the  basement  below. 
From  the  basement  the  material  goes  onto 
the  green-garbage  conveyor,  which  carries 
it  into  the  reducer  room  and  places  it  in  one 
of  the  twelve  reducers. 

When  about  4  tons  have  been  placed  in  a 
reducer,  the  charging  opening  is  sealed,  and 
the  garbage  is  not  again  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere until  the  grease  has  been  with- 
drawn and  the  solids  have  been  sterilized 
and  converted  chemically  into  a  dry  fertil- 
izer. The  entire  process,  aside  from  sub- 
sequent screening  and  crushing,  is  carried 
on  in  this  machine.  Further,  no  noxious 
odors  are  given  off,  because  there  is  no 
breaking  up  of  the  substances  which  give 
up  these  odors,  and  none  are  created.  The 
only  substance  removed  from  the  garbage 
in  this  system  is  water,  and  this  is  con- 
densed, and  it  emerges  from  tlie  equipment 
as  a  clear  liquid. 

It  is  expected  that  the  amounts  of  ma- 
terials recovered  at  Syracuse  will  be  greater 
than  those  recovered  by  other  systems.  Not 
only  this,  but  both  the  grease  and  the  fer- 
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tilizer  will  have  greater  unit  values  because 
the  Cobwell  process  is  not  conducted  at  so 
high  a  temperature  and  is  less  destructive 
to  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  residue. 
Aside  from  these  economic  advantages, 
there  is  a  more  important  advantage  in  the 
complete  elimination  of  odors,  which  is  a 
vital  consideration  when  such  plants  are 
located  near  residential  districts. 

After  the  garbage  has  been  converted  into 
a  fertilizer  and  the  grease  recovered,  the 
bottom  door  of  the  reducer  is  opened  and 
the  fertilizer  goes  into  a  conveying  system 
which  carries  the  material  to  a  revolving 
screen,  this  being  the  final  operation  in  the 
preparation  of  the  material  for  market. 
The  oversize  material  which  the  screen  re- 
jects is  passed  over  a  magnetic  separator 
and  then  passed  into  a  crusher  and  crushed, 
after  which  it  is  returned  to  the  screen. 

The  finished  fertilizer  is  taken  from  the 
screen  by  a  conveyor  and  is  discharged  into 


the  storage  room,  where  it  is  accumulated 
for  shipment.  The  floor  of  this  room  is 
level  with  the  loading  platform  outside  the 
building,  thus  making  it  convenient  to  load 
the  material  into  cars.  On  the  shipping 
platform  there  are  two  tanks  for  the  stor- 
age of  grease,  and  as  the  grease  is  produced 
in  the  still  room  it  is  pumped  to  these  tanks. 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  a  500-horse- 
power  boiler  plant  for  supplying  steam  for 
carrying  on  the  process.  There  are  four 
boilers  of  the  horizontal  return  tubular  type. 

When  completed,  the  plant  will  operate 
under  a  license  from  the  Cobwell  Corpora- 
tion (of  Cleveland).  The  equipment  for 
the  plant  was  designed  and  fabricated  by 
the  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Company,  of 
Cleveland.  Gordon  Wright,  of  Syracuse, 
designed  the  build'ngs.  The  general  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  plant  are  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Henry  C.  Allen,  City 
Engineer  of  Syracuse. 


A  BRICK  PAVEMENT   ON  A   COUNTEY  HIGHWAY  WITH   CONCRETE   GUTTER  AND    CURB 
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Municipal  Motors  a  Necessity 


THE   FIRST   STUTZ   ENGINE    ON    THE   PACIFIC    COAST.    AT    TILLAMOOK,    ORE. 


Tillamnil^n?!^*"^^-*'^^^®  ^""""P'  ^^^"^^^^  a°d  hose  combination.  Is  shown  In  front  of  the  City  HaU 
Jf  Xm  't5o  are  tfalH^^tS!  IIT^  ^^  the  official  tests  imposed.  It  is  manned  by  a  crew  of  S  mS 
«Le»„  .  .P  ."^  *^®  remainder  being  volunteers.     Tillamook  has  a  nonulation  of   2  oon    arirt 

luv!uol^t  ^TflT'  ■^fl'^l  r'^'T^^'^i  *^«  *"*^^«  *«i"g  located  5  8  n^les  from  thl  cify  kt^aJ 
of  TiiTamook  Photograph  was  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Fire  Chief  Thomas  Ooates, 


A  SELBEN  MOTOR  FIRE  ENGINE  IN  SERVICE  AT  PICHEE,   OKLA. 


November,  1920 
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A  5-TON  HOLT  "CATERPILLAR"  TRACTOR  USED  BY  THE  DETROIT  BOARD  OF 
_^^,  WATER  COMMISSIONERS  ^^AHO   OF 

hauling  conditions  in  the  we?  seasons  Th«  nin«  f«*^o',  f!?*v°  '^  Jo^  and  wet  land,  making  very  bad 
travel,  which  is  usiiaiiJ^  in  ♦>,»  v  j  f"*,.^'^?  P^P®  "  hauled  by  motor  truck  as  far  as  the  truck  can 
is  then^?cked  u^by  t^he  -Catern^^^^  ,  "^he  PiPe  is  unloaded  at  the  head  0?  the  street  a^d 

on  a  skil  elimin"atfn"g*a'ny  S^g^^^Le  ^c'rew.^'Vto'iS^JS  ^"rl^  '^"'  ""'  "^"^"•^-     ^*  ''  ^^^^^ 


TYPE   OP  6-TON  WHITE   TRUCK  PURCHASED   BY   THE    CITY   OP  NEW  YORK   POT?    ttt^ 

DEPARTMENT   OF  STREET    CLEANING  ^  ^°^^  ^°^   ^^= 

costly  exJe£entJ?fare7ortt^;ird'^  ™v\f "r^^.  °f-.^^*  ^''^^^^  *^«  ^^^^  ^«^"*«d  to  numerous  and 
Situation   and  the   inabihtrof  th^ltreet   DeXtmen^^^^^  °f  the 

emergencies,  Mayor  Hvlan  nampri  a  sr^.^Li  „  •  a  '  ^^^^  '*^  limited  equipment,  to  cope  with  such 
city  government.''?^  devfse  means  ^or'Jro^erTc^arinrfor^i^f'^fr^^t  *^'  ^^"•'^  °^*"  departme^s  of  tSe 
me(UMely   called   to   its   aid  a  force   of   comDetentP^T,5,°.o»rc  ^t^eet-cleaning  work.     The  committee  im- 

conditions.  decided  on  the  instaUat^on  Of  suSSenTlnTfr"^^^^^^^^^  ^   ^"f"^   ^'^^^^y  of 
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Municipal  Finance 

BONDING  ACCOUNTING  TAXATION 


Getting  the  Facts  About  Municipal  Liens 
By  Benjamin  Schwartz 

Secretary,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 

WITH  activity  in  the  real  estate  mar-  Baltimore's  Procedure 
ket  at  its  peak,  increasing  demands  In  Baltimore  the  service  is  performed  by 
are  made  on  a  municipality  for  in-  a  separate  Bureau  of  Liens,  a  subsidiary  of 
formation  as  to  w^hat  claims  or  liens  the  the  Tax  Department,  which  is  under  the 
city  may  hold  against  property  about  to  be  jurisdiction  of  the  City  Collector.  The  en- 
transferred.  Under  the  present  conditions  tire  time  of  nine  clerks  and  three  typists  is 
in  most  cities,  the  one  seeking  this  informa-  required  for  this  service,  with  the  assistance 
tion  must  go  to  each  city  department  in  occasionally  of  two  or  three  others.  The 
which  a  charge  may  be  created  against  liens  covered  by  the  search  include  taxes  in 
property.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  arrears,  unpaid  water  rent,  charges  against 
however,  some  municipalities  have  under-  the  property  for  opening  of  streets,  paving 
taken,  for  a  low  fee,  to  conduct  a  search  of  of  footways,  paving  of  alleys,  the  bed  of 
their  books  for  all  liens.  On  the  basis  of  this  street  on  which  the  property  abuts,  connect- 
search,  a  certificate  is  issued  with  a  guaran-  ing  of  sewers,  repairs  by  Water  Depart- 
tee  protecting  the  innocent  purchaser  of  ment,  and  other  obligations  which  may  ap- 
property  from  any  liens  held  by  a  munici-  pear  on  the  books  of  the  various  depart- 
pality  and  not  shown  on  the  search.  Balti-  ments.  The  flat  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
more,  Newark  and  New  York  City  afford  search  is  the  charge  made  for  this  service, 
three  interesting  examples  of  cities  where  The  city  of  Baltimore  has  no  central  ledger 
this  service  is  installed.  of  charges  in  arrears  nor  any  index  to  such 

CITY  COLLECTOR'S  DEPARTMENT 

.••......»*  SUB-DEPARTM"ENT 

•  CERTIFICATE    *  ^  ^  .  . 

•  OF  LIENS       *  Bureau  of  Liens 

•  No.   74935  * 

»»••»»»•»•»  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  20,  1920. 

Whereas,  Application  officially  numbered   as  above,  now  on  file  in  this  Bureau,  was  made  for  a  search 
of    department    records   for   taxes    and    assessments,   constituting   liens   as    described    in   below-mentioned   list, 

against     property     known     as 

4500    W.    Baltimore    Street 

and  said  application  being  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  the  receipt  of  which  is  acknowledged; 
this  is  to  certify  that  a  search  as  per  said  request  has  been  duly  made  by  this  Bureau,  and  unpaid  taxes 
and  assessments  disclosed  which  are  enumerated  below  and  which  constitute  liens  against  said  described 
property.  The  said  amounts  mentioned  being  inclusive  of  interest  ard  penalty  to  date  of  this  certificate. 
See  "Special  Information"  below;  it  qualifies  all  matters  to  which  it  relates. 

.  Lien  in  Street   Commissioner's  Office,    for  Opening $ 

Lien  in   City    Register's    Office,    for    Opening $.' 

Lien  in  City  Collector's  Office,  for  Opening   Baltimore   Street    Lot  No.   98 $160.00 

Lien  for  Sewer   Connection    $ 

Lien  for  Paving    Footway     '. $  30 .  00 

Lien  for  Paving    Alley    '.'.'...  $...!.. 

Lien   for  Paving    Alley    ........'..'.'.'.'.'.  $'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Lien   for  Nuisance    Abatement    ..............'.'.'..'.  $ '  '  i  .'  60 

Lien  for  State  and  City  Taxes  and   Special  Paving  for  Year   1920 $151 !  20 

Lien  for  State  and  City  Taxes   and   Special   Paving  for  Year  1919 .  $  98.70 

Lien  for  State  and   City  Taxes  and   Special  Paving  for  Year  1918 $102.65 

Lien  for  State  and  City  Taxes  and  Special  Paving  for  Year  19 $ 

Lien  for  Water   Rent   for   Year    1920 t     9  50 

Lien  for  Water   Rent  for  Year   1919 $     g'gS 

Lien  for  Water    Rent   for    Year   191 $ 

Lien  for  Water   Rent  for   Year  191 '.    '.'.    $ 

Special   Information:    Repairing  Supply   (Water  Dept.) '...'.'.'.'.'.'.  $'i6!54 

All  of  which  is  hereby  attested  and  approved. 

Chief  Cle'rk. 


November,  1920 
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charges.  The  searcher  must  look  through 
the  books  of  the  Tax  Department,  the 
Water  Department,  the  office  of  the  High- 
way Engineer  and  other  branches  of  the 
city  government.  It  would  seem  that  for 
the  purpose  of  expediting  the  search  and 
protecting  the  city  against  losses  due  to 
omissions,  the  system  of  central  ledger  and 
index  would  be  necessary.  Such  books  are 
obviously  essential  for  the  proper  control 
of  the  collecting  of  arrears  in  taxes,  assess- 
ments and  water  rents.  A  further  necessity 
arises  in  the  preparation  of  municipal  tax 
sales. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  application 
blank  which  must  be  filed  before  the  search 
is  begun  in  any  one  of  the  three  cities  is 
space  for  proper  description  of  the  property. 
The  certificate  issued  in  Baltimore  after 
the  search  contains  a  printed  list  of  sixteen 
possible  liens  with  blank  spaces  for  the 
amounts,  thus  differing  from  the  certificates 
of  Newark  and  New  York  City  in  that  the 
liens  as  disclosed  by  the  search  in  the  latter 
cities  must  be  filled  in. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  this  policy 
of  allotting  definite  space  for  certain  liens 
is  advisable  in  cities  where  trouble  is  en- 
countered in  collecting  charges  against 
property.  Since  accurate  description  of 
property  is  essential,  the  block-and-lot 
designation  should  be  used  throughout  the 
certificate  wherever  necessary,  instead  of 
the  street  designation,  as  contained  in  the 
certificate  of  Baltimore. 

The  Practice  in  Newark 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  searching  and  is- 
suing of  certificates  is  divided  between  two 
departments.  The  Comptroller's  office  and 
the  Water  Department  conduct  separate 
searches  of  their  books.  Both  departments 
issue  separate  certificates.  Four  men  of 
the  Comptroller's  office  are  especially  as- 
signed to  this  work,  namely,  one  supervisor, 
one  searcher,  one  draftsman  and  one 
copyist. 

The  liens  protected  by  the  certificate 
cover  "taxes,  assessments  or  other  munici- 
pal liens  or  charges,  if  any,  that  have  been 
levied  or  assessed  against  the  property  de- 
scribed in  the  application  and  are  liens 
thereon  at  the  date  of  the  certificate  and 
shall  include  all  unpaid  instalments  of  any 
assessment  theretofore  levied  and  in  force, 
whether  due  or  not."    Newark's  fees,  rang- 


ing from  $2  to  $5  per  search,  are  based 
principally  on  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
property. 

Newark's  records  for  the  purpose  of  the 
search  are  centralized.  All  taxes  and  as- 
sessments (exclusive  of  water  charges, 
which  are  contained  in  a  separate  ledger 
in  the  water  department),  as  soon  as  they 
become  liens  on  property,  are  entered  in  the 
Tax  and  Assessment  Ledger,  which  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  block  and  lot.  The 
blocks  and  lots,  however,  are  not  in  con- 
secutive order :  a  page  is  assigned  to  each 
lot  as  soon  as  a  lien  is  created  against  that 
property.  The  page  of  the  ledger  is  im- 
mediately entered  in  a  permanent  index, 
which  is  also  arranged  according  to  block 
and  lot. 

In  New  York  City 

In  New  York  City  the  work  is  performed 
as  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  for 
the  Collection  of  Assessments  and  Arrears, 
which  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance.  Several  searchers  are 
employed  in  this  Bureau,  and  the  Chief 
Clerk  makes  assignments  of  work  as  re- 
quests for  searches  come  in. 

Although  in  Baltimore  and  Newark  any 
person  or  corporation  may  apply  for  a 
search  and  a  cert'ficate,  the  Collector  of 
Assessments  and  Arrears  in  New  York 
City  can  issue  a  certificate  only  upon  requi- 
sition of  the  "owner,  the  proposed  vendee 
under  a  contract,  of  sale,  a  mortgagee  or 
any  person  having  a  vested  or  contingent 
interest  in  any  lot  or  lots,  or  their  duly  au- 
thorized agent."  The  certificate  covers  only 
arrears  of  taxes,  water  rents  due  prior  to 
the  first  of  March  then  last  past,  and  as- 
sessments which  are  due  and  payable.  Liens 
created  in  the  Tenement  House,  Building, 
Health  and  Fire  Departments  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

New  York  agrees  with  Baltimore  in  prin- 
ciple by  charging  a  uniform  fee  of  $1.60  per 
search.  The  records  of  New  York  City 
are  more  elaborate  than  those  in  use  in  the 
other  two  cities.  Every  year  a  new  loose- 
leaf  index  is  prepared  for  each  of  the  sec- 
tions into  which  the  city  is  divided.  It 
dififers  from  the  Newark  index  in  that  it  has 
not  the  lot  numbers  already  printed;  these 
are  inserted  as  the  liens  are  created.  A  sys- 
tem of  four  colored  inks  is  used.  If  a  lot 
has  an  unpaid  tax,  or  water  charge  older 
than  three  years,  the  number  of  the  lot  will 
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be  entered  in  the  appropriate  block,  in 
brown  ink.  If  there  is  also  an  unpaid  tax 
or  water  charge  of  one,  two,  or  three  years' 
standing,  a  check  is  made  above  the  lot 
number  in  black  ink,  red  ink,  and  green  ink 
respectively.  For  unpaid  assessments  of 
any  year,  the  word  "assessments"  is  stamped 
in  the  same  space.  The  searcher,  translat- 
ing these  colors  and  the  word  "assessments," 
would  have  to  look  into  three  sets  of  books 
and  one  card  index  for  his  information. 

Extent  of  Business 

An  idea  of  the  number  of  certificates  is- 
sued, and  the  revenue  from  fees  therefor, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  table : 

Number  of  Revenue 

Certificates     from 

Issued  1919  Fees  Expenses  Surplus 
Baltimore  ...  30,108  $30,108  $16,000  $14,108 
Newark    5,050*       15,140  8,000  7,140 


*  Approximate. 

Newark's  small  number  of  guaranteed 
certificates  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
city  issues  an  official  search  certificate  with- 
out guarantee  for  the  flat  rate  of  $i.  These, 
however,  are  not  included  in  the  table. 

In  the  city  of  New.  York  the  situation  is 
peculiar.  Guaranteed  tax  search  certificates 
were  issued  as  far  back  as  1853,  but  records 
are  available  only  since  1898.  From  1898 
to  1918  only  $3,462  was  collected  from  this 
source,  making  an  average  of  about  one 
hundred  certificates  issued  each  year.  This 
apparent  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  property  holder  may  be  explained  in 
two  ways : 

1.  The  title  companies  in  New  York  City, 
with  all  their  ramifications  and  connections, 
have  a  powerful  grip  on  the  service  of  title 
searches.  The  search  for  municipal  liens 
is  furthermore  included  in  their  complete 
title  search,  which  is  an  added  convenience 
to  the  purchaser  of  property. 

2.  A  taxpayer  may  request  and  secure 
free  of  charge  a  bill  for  all  taxes,  assess- 
ments and  water  rents  in  arrears,  covering 
the  same  items  as  the  guaranteed  tax  search 
certificates,  thus  saving  the  fee  of  $1.60 
charged  for  the  latter. 

Since  New  York  City  does  not  have  any 
employes  especially  employed  for  the  issu- 
ing of  guaranteed  tax  search  certificates,  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  service 
and  the  profit,  if  any,  to  the  city  from  this 
source. 

No  records  are  kept  in  any  of  the  cities  of 


losses  due  to  errors  of  omission  in  the  cer- 
tificates. It  seems  that  in  most  cases  such 
omitted  items  would  have  to  be  marked  can- 
celled, and  no  attempt  is  made  to  separate 
all  the  cancelled  items  on  the  city's  books 
according  to  the  causes  of  cancellation. 
Nevertheless,  Newark  and  Baltimore  report 
that  the  "oversights  have  been  relatively 
small  and  total  amounts  comparatively 
small."  The  Comptroller  of  New  York 
City  finds  that  since  1898  only  two  cases, 
involving  a  total  of  $425,  were  remembered 
as  losses. 

Conclusions 
Necessity  of  the  Service. — The  issuing  of 
guaranteed  lien  search  certificates  is  a 
proper  government  function.  Although  the 
constitutionality  of  guaranteed  search  cer- 
tificates has  not  been  before  the  courts,  it 
would  seem  that  the  following  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  White  in  the  case  of  American 
Land  Co.  v.  Zeiss,  219  U.  S.  47,  page  60, 
would  settle  this  point: 

"As  it  is  _indisputable  that  the  general  wel- 
fare of  society  is  involved  in  the  security  of 
the_  titles  to  real  estate  and  in  the  public 
registry  of  such  titles,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
power  to  legislate  as  to  such  subjects  inheres 
in  the  very  nature  of  government." 

That  it  is  a  convenience  to  the  owner  of 
property  cannot  be  questioned.  It  elimi- 
nates misunderstand'ng  between  the  parties 
to  a  realty  transaction.  It  aids  the  mort- 
gagee in  knowing  how  the  mortgagor  is 
paying  his  obligations  to  the  city.  Further- 
more, it  aids  in  breaking  the  hold  of  the 
title  companies  on  the  service  of  searches. 
The  companies'  fees  for  a  "guaranteed  tax 
arrears,  unpaid  water  rent,  charges  against 
search.  In  New  York  City  these  title  com- 
pany searches  do  not  cover  liens  of  Tene- 
ment House,  Building,  Fire  and  Health  De- 
partments. Additional  fees  are  charged  for 
these  department  searches,  and  no  guaran- 
tee is  given  with  them.  Where  a  municipal- 
ity does  not  take  over  the  service  at  a  small 
fee,  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  an  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory  proposition  it  is  for  a 
property  holder  to  get  the  few  items  of  in- 
formation he  may  need. 

Location  of  Office  Organization. — The 
searching  and  issuing  of  certificates  should 
be  performed  where  the  detailed  accounts 
of  arrearages  are  located.  If  the  volume  of 
business  warrants  a  separate  bureau,  the 
logical  place  for  it  is  under  the  city  col- 
lector's jurisdiction. 
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Fees. — The  fees  charged  should  be  de- 
termined on  a  cost  basis.  The  guaranteed 
search  is  a  special  service  for  a  special  class 
— the  realty  owners,  and  as  such  should  be 
self-sustaining.  The  cost  of  the  service 
should  be  assessed  against  those  requiring 
it.  Since  the  ledger  and  index  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  city  and 
do  not  have  to  be  especially  prepared  for 
this  service  of  guaranteed  searches,  it 
would  seem  that  the  only  items  to  enter  into 
the  cost  of  the  searches  should  be  the  sala- 
ries of  extra  clerks  needed  for  this  special 
service,  the  rental  of  any  space  taken  up  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  'work,  and  any  other 
proper  incidental  charges. 
Business  Methods. — To  insure  against  loss 


through  errors  of  omission  or  otherwise,  it 
would  seem  that  the  following  would  be 
necessary  in  any  office  issuing  guaranteed 
search  certificates : 

1.  An  exact  and  adequate  system  of  de- 
scribing property.  The  installation  of  the 
block  and  lot  system  is  the  solution  to  this 
problem. 

2.  A  central  ledger  for  all  liens  of  the 
city  against  real  estate. 

3.  An  index  to  all  arrearages,  such  as  is 
used  in  Newark  and  New  York  City. 

4.  A  certificate  form  properly  protected. 
The  total  amount  of  liens  should  at  least  be 
stamped  with  a  protectograph  to  insure 
against  changes  to  the  injury  of  any  inno- 
cent purchaser. 


Wilderness  in  a  City  Park 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  "EOEMAL"  ABOUT  WOODLAND  PARK,   SEATTLE,    WASH. 

Although  Seattle  has  33  pubUc  parks  and  23  playgrounds  with  a  total  acreage  of  1803  acres, 
Woodland  and  Volunteer  parks  continue  to  be  the  favorites  both  -with  the  people  of  Seattle  and  with 
travelers.  Woodland  Park  is  to-day  as  primeval  as  when  the  Siwash  Indians  gathered  there.  It  is 
the  chmax  of  "informal  parking"  and  its  117  acres  on  Green  Lake  are  so  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
man  that  it  seems  unreal  when  one  considers  that  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  just  alongside 
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Ramshackle  Street  Car  Line 
Capitulates 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.— On  the  streets  of 
Bluefield  there  was  operated  for  many  years 
a  ramshackle  old  car  line  that  neither  ap- 
pealed to  the  esthetic  sense  of  the  citizens 
nor  offered  them  service  befitting  the  size 
or  demands  of  the  community.  "Do  some- 
thing to  improve  our  car  service"  was  one 
of  the  most  insistent  challenges  hurled  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  the  irate  in- 
habitants. All  the  complaints  were  passed 
on  to  the  operating  company  by  the  Cham- 
ber, and  the  stereotyped  answer  received 
was:  "We  haven't  the  money  to  buy  new 
equipment  and  we  cannot  sell  the  line  be- 
cause no  one  is  buying  street  railways  these 
days."  Quite  true.  So  what  could  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  do  about  it? 

It  happens  that  an  interurban  line  is 
operated  from  Bluefield  to  Princeton.  De- 
spite all  the  financial  throes  which  traction 
companies  have  been  experiencing,  this  sys- 
tem has  maintained  good  service,  has  ac- 
tually reduced  its  fares,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  money.  To  this  company,  the 
Princeton  Power  Company,  the  Bluefield 
Chamber  turned  for  a  solution  of  the  street 
railway  enigma,  offering  it  the  opportunity 
of  a  larger  field  for  operation,  and  holding 
out  for  the  city  the  hope  of  infinitely  better 
service  and  equipment. 

The  Princeton  Power  Company  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity.  The  owners  of  the 
first-mentioned  car  line  were  willing  to  sell 
at  a  satisfactory  price,  but  considerable 
money  was  needed  to  help  finance  the  new 
concern  in  its  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  old 
line.  An  obstacle  to  complete  success  was 
the  attitude  of  the  general  public,  which 
was  prejudiced  against  the  line.  This  un- 
favorable public  sentiment  had  to  be  dissi- 
pated in  order  that  the  company  might  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  rapidly  growing 
but  unsatisfactory  jitney  service  and  pre- 
vent walking  from  becoming  too  popular. 
The    solution    of    these    two    problems 


seemed  to  lie  in  throwing  the  stock  of  the 
Princeton  Power  Company  upon  the  market 
for  popular  sale  in  Bluefield.  It  was  thought 
the  pride  in  part-ownership  would  help  to 
revive  the  public  good  will,  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  the  funds  for  the  work  of  re- 
juvenation. The  Princeton  Power  Company 
therefore  agreed  to  take  over  the  system, 
provided  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  would 
sell  $50,000  worth  of  7  per  cent  preferred 
stock  to  show  that  it  meant  business. 

The  Chamber's  seriousness  was  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  $50,000 
worth  of  stock  was  disposed  of  in  forty- 
eight  hours  to  the  business  men  of  this 
city,  and  in  thirty  days  the  new  operating 
company  was  in  control.  Bluefield  is  bid- 
ding farewell,  although  not  fondly,  to  its 
rattletraps  and  spasmodic  car  service,  and 
another  of  the  Chamber's  problems  has  been 
solved  and  is  listed  among  its  achievements. 

CARROLL  R.   WOODS, 
Secretary-Manager,    Bluefield    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce. 

Erie  Secures  Regatta 

Erie,  Pa. — The  Erie  Board  of  Commerce 
during  the  last  nine  months  has  devoted  it- 
self almost  entirely  to  the  creation  of  com- 
munity pride  and  community  hospitality. 
For  many  years  the  annual  regatta  of  the 
Interlake  Yachting  Association  has  been 
held  at  Put-In-Bay.  Lake  Erie,  but  this  year 
some  of  the  enterprising  representatives  of 
the  Erie  Yacht  Club  and  the  active  oflficers 
of  the  Board  of  Commerce  believed  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  regatta  to  Erie,  the  har- 
bor being  safe,  and,  in  its  landlocked  dimen- 
sions of  five  miles  in  length  and  two  miles 
in  breadth,  capable  of  handling  races  and 
events  called  for  in  any  regatta. 

Armed,  therefore,  with  arguments  and 
with  a  definite  plan,  representatives  of  the 
Yacht  Club  and  the  Board  of  Commerce  in- 
vited the  Yacht  Clubs  of  Lake  Erie  to  visit 
the  city  of  Erie  as  its  guests  and  to  break 
away  from  the  time-honored  custom  of  one 
location  only  for  the  regatta.     The  argu- 
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ments  submitted  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
the  Yachting  Association's  executive  com- 
mittee accepted  the  city's  invitation  and 
held  the  regatta  in  the  Erie  harbor. 

This  great  maritime  event  took  place  dur- 
ing the  week  of  July  11-17.  The  Board  of 
Commerce  embraced  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  to  secure  country-wide  publicity  for 
the  city  and  made  arrangements  to  care 
for  the  great  crowds  of  people  which  were 
brought  to  Erie  for  the  occasion  by  excur- 
sion trains  and  boats. 

H.  A.  DAVIDSON, 
Secretary,  Erie  Board  of  Commerce. 

[Safeguarding  the  Public  Milk 
Supply 

Fall  River,  Mass. — A  committee  of  the 
Fall  River  Chamber  of  Commerce  discov- 
ered that  a  city's  health  was  measured  by 
the  milk  it  consumed,  that  invariably  where 
the  death  rate  was  high,  the  amount  of 
milk  used  was  small,  and  vice  versa.  Fall 
River's  infant  death  rate  was  high.  Only 
20,000  quarts  of  milk  a  day  were  consumed, 
and  a  normal  city  of  125,000  should  con- 
sume 80,000  quarts  a  day. 

In  1918  there  were  seventy-five  dealers 
distributing  milk  in  Fall  River.  There  were 
seven  pasteurizers,  only  one  of  which 
worked,  no  clarifiers  and  no  fully-equipped 
dairy  plants.  Dealers  bought  milk  from 
producers  indiscriminately,  bottled  it  and 
sold  it  to  their  customers.  Some  milk  was 
whole,  clean  and  safe,  some  whole  but  un- 
clean or  dangerous,  and  some  was  adulter- 
ated. 

Another  committee  of  the  Chamber  dis- 
covered that  producers  were  compelled  to 
dump  over  10,000  quarts  of  milk  on  the 
ground  during  certain  periods  because  deal- 
ers could  not  sell  it  as  whole  milk  and  had 
no  equipment  to  make  it  into  preservable 
by-products. 

A  third  committee  of  the  Chamber  re- 
ported that  the  city's  infant  mortality  was 
largely  due  to  two  causes:  (i)  ignorance  of 
the  proper  methods  of  care  and  feeding,  and 
(2)  failure  to  use  milk,  i.  e..  the  practice  of 
using  a  cheaper  substitute.  A  prohibitive 
price  was  the  usual  reason  given  for  not 
feeding  milk  to  the  children. 

Still  another  committee  reported  that  the 
cost  of  milk  could  be  reduced  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  lost  motion  on  collection  and 
delivery  routes  and  providing  equipment  to 
absorb  the  surplus  production.     This  com- 


mittee went  into  the  producing  territory  and 
organized  the  producers  into  an  association 
through  which  the  capital  stock  of  the  Fall 
River  Milk  Producers'  Dairy  Plant  was 
sold.  Six  months  later  Fall  River  had  its 
first  modern  dairy  plant.  A  number  of  the 
more  progressive  dealers  then  combined  and 
put  up  a  second  dairy  plant,  the  two  estab- 
lishments being  keen  competitors.  As  the 
result  of  the  Chamber's  propaganda,  the 
price  of  milk  was  reduced  from  17  and  18 
cents  to  12  and  15  cents,  and  consumption 
jumped  to  nearly  40,000  quarts  a  day. 

With  two  modern  dairy  plants  established 
and  equipped  to  produce  clarified  and  pas- 
teurized milk,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up 
some  kind  of  standard  by  which  the  public 
would  know  when  it  was  getting  good  milk. 

A  conference  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Municipal  Board  of  Health  at  which 
were  representatives  of  the  City  and  State 
Boards  of  Health,  the  producers,  distribu- 
tors, dairymen,  the  Medical  Society,  the 
District  Nursing  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion for  Community  Welfare,  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  At  this  conference  a  model 
milk  standardizing  regulation  was  presented 
by  the  Chamber,  and  every  representative 
approved  of  its  purpose. 

Assured  of  the  united  support  and  en- 
couragement of  every  local  agency  con- 
cerned in  community  welfare,  the  Board  of 
Health  promulgated  a  regulation  which 
paralleled  the  one  proposed  at  the  confer- 
ence, and  Fall  River  became  the  first  city 
in  Massachusetts  to  have  an  effective  milk 
standard. 

This  regulation  provides : 

1.  That  no  dealer  shall  sell  milk  without  a 

permit  from  the  Board  of  Health ; 

2.  That  all  milk  shall  contain  not  less  than 

3.3s  per  cent  butter  fat  (which  assures 
whole  and  unadulterated  milk)  ; 

3.  That    Grade-A    milk    must    come    from 

dairies  scoring  not  less  than  80  per 
cent  (which  assures  reasonably  clean 
and  safe  production  for  unpasteurized 
milk)  ; 

4.  That    Grade-B    milk    shall    be    properly 

clarified  and  pasteurized  (which  makes 
clean  and  safe  milk  certain)  ; 

5.  That  all  milk  shall  be  bottled  in  sterile 

containers  and  clearly  marked  to  in- 
dicate the  grade  contained  therein,  and 
provides  heavy  penalties  for  violation 
of  any  part  of  the  regulation.  A  rigid 
inspection  service  is  also  provided  to 
enforce  the  regulations. 

Thus,  by  all   agencies  working  together 
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and  cooperating  with  our  municipal  officials, 
Fall  River  has  made  sure  that  its  public 
milk  supply  shall  be  whole,  clean  and  safe. 
Without  that  work-together  spirit  it  would 
have  been  impossible. 

Apropos  of  the  movement  to  reduce  in- 
fant mortality,  the  following  official  figures 
of  the  Board  of  Health  are  significant: 

1917  (prior  to  campaign) 840 

1918  (prior  to  campaign) 923 

1919  (during   campaign) 579 

1920  (to  October  1,   1920) 20 

The  reduced  death  rate  cannot  be  traced 
directly  to  any  particular  cause  or  agency, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  all  the  agencies  have  saved  hundreds  of 
lives,  the  potential  value  of  which  cannot  be 
estimated. 

The  effect  of  this  regulation  upon  the 
dairy  farms  in  our  own  producing  area  is 
significant  and  shows  how  it  has  worked  to 
improve  the  milk  supply  at  the  source.  The 
following  table  shows  the  inspector's  rating 
of  dairies  before  and  after  the  law  was 
passed: 

1919  1920 

Dairies  scoring  90   or  over None  2 

Dairies  scoring  between   80  and   90....          7  179 

Dairies  scoring  between   70   and   80....      10'3  98 

Dairies  scoring  Between  60  and  70 259  138 

Dairies  scoring  under    60 73  15 

CHARLES  M.  KETCHAM, 
Manager,  Fall  River  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Decatur's  Housing  Program 

Decatur^  III. — Decatur  is  solving  its 
housing  question  by  a  direct  and  effective 
method.  The  house  shortage  here  is  per- 
haps not  more  acute  than  it  is  in  the  aver- 
age city  throughout  the  country.  Realizing, 
however,  that  normal  building  progress 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  re- 
quirements because  of  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinued growth  in  population,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  undertook  the  task  of 
finding  means  to  remedy  the  situation. 

For  several  months  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce experimented  with  the  plan  com- 
monly known  as  the  second  mortgage  plan, 
whereby  assistance  was  given  to  individual 
builders  in  financing  second  mortgage  loans. 
Uncler  this  plan  full  responsibility  for  all 
details  connected  with  their  building  was 
left  to  the  individual  builder.  This  plan 
failed  to  stimulate  building  activity  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  the  desired  results,  and 
a  more  vigorous  policy  was  decided  upon. 

A  guarantee  fund  of  $300,000  was  raised, 
consisting  of  pledges  signed  by  responsible 
business   men    for   amounts    ranging   from 


$500  to  $25,000  each.  On  the  security  of 
these  pledges,  local  banks  agreed  to  loan  the 
funds  required  to  carry  on  building  opera- 
tions. The  Association  of  Commerce  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  forty-five  acres  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  city,  and  this  tract  was 
artistically  platted  by  the  American  Park 
Builders,  of  Chicago,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted the  preparation  of  a  city  plan  for 
Decatur.  Plans  were  then  made  to  con- 
struct the  first  unit  of  fiftv  houses  on  this 
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tract,  and  the  supervision  of  the  entire  con- 
struction program  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  local  architects.  Six  different  designs  of 
construction  were  adopted,  and  these  designs 
were  further  varied  by  altering  the  exteriors 
so  as  to  give  in  effect  eighteen  different 
types  of  houses,  thereby  avoiding  monotony 
in  appearance.  The  houses  will  be  of  four 
and  five  rooms  each,  and  will  be  thoroughly 
modern  and  attractive.  All  materials  were 
purchased  in  wholesale  quantities  by  expert 
buyers,  and  the  contracts  were  awarded  in  a 
way  to  assure  most  economical  and  efficient 
work.  In  this  way  a  saving  of  at  least 
$1,000  will  be  effected  on  each  home.  The 
total  cost  of  each  home  will  be  approxi- 
mately $4,500. 

An  initial  payment  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price  will  be  required  from  the 
purchasers,  and  one  per  cent  monthly  there- 
after. These  payments  will  cover  principal, 
interest  and  probably  premiums  on  life  and 
fire  insurance  policies.  The  contract  of  pur- 
chase will  provide  that  in  event  of  the  death 
of  the  purchaser  before  payments  on  his 
contract  are  completed,  a  clear  title  will  be 
given  to  his  heirs.  Provision  will  also  be 
made  for  suspending  payments  for  one  year 
in  case  of  the  sickness  or  disability  of  the 
purchaser. 

Numerous  inquiries  are  being  received, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  the  first  unit  of  fifty 
houses  will  be  entirely  sold  before  they  are 
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completed.  A  most  attractive  and  desirable 
location  near  Decatur  was  selected  for  the 
project,  and  it  promises"  to  become  one  of 
the  best  residence  sections  of  the  city.  The 
plan  has  been  effective  in  securing  positive 
and  satisfactory  results. 

ROBERT  J.  HOLMES, 
Secretary,  Decatur  Association  of  Commerce. 

This  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Does 
Things 

South  River,  N.  J. — The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  South  River  has  a  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  which  is  promoting  community 
betterment  in  South  River  in  various  ways. 
Early  in  June  the  ladies  arranged  a  large 
dance  and  card  party  which,  through  the 
sale  of  admission  tickets  and  refreshments, 
earned  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $200.  The  proceeds  were 
used  to  purchase  refuse  cans  and  street 
signs  for  the  borough. 

A  little  later,  when  it  was  desired  to  aug- 
ment the  funds  of  the  public  library,  the 
Auxiliary  conducted  a  delightful  enter- 
tainment in  the  Star  Theater  which  netted 
over  $300.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
advertising  space  in  the  program  covered 
the  cost  of  the  affair. 

The  program  was  made  up  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  nature  dancing  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  Chester 
Thompson,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and 
selections  by  the  Star  Theater  Orchestra, 
which  contributed  its  services.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Thompson,  none  but  home 
talent  was  used.  The  entertainment  was  so 
pleasing  that  the  performers  were  asked  10 
repeat  it  two  or  three  weeks  later  at  both 
New  Brunswick  and  Sayreville,  N.  J. 

CARL  B.  JENKINS, 
Secretary,    South    River  Chamber   of   Commerce. 

Municipal  Ownership  of  Water 
Plant  Secured  in  Adrian 

Adrian,  Mich. — The  Adrian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  been  instrumental  in  securing 
for  the  city  the  municipal  ownership  of  the 
water  plant.  The  method  of  procedure  was 
as  follows : 

The  question  of  municipal  ownership  was 
brought  up  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  which  resulted  in  the 
sending  of  a  request  to  the  Mayor  and  the 
City  Commission  to  meet  with  the  Board  on 
a  certain  date  in  order  to  formulate  plans. 
Soon  thereafter  the  meeting  took  place,  and 
it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  citizens'  com- 


mittee of  50  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  subject  of  municipal  ownership  in  gen- 
eral and  the  water  question  in  Adrian  in 
particular.  The  work  of  this  committee 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  valuable  informa- 
tion received  from  the  Research  Division 
of  the  American  City  Bureau. 

This  citizens'  committee  met  several 
times,  and,  after  a  thorough  study,  recom- 
mended that  a  special  election  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the 
water  plant  should  be  purchased.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  then  got  down  to 
work  in  earnest  and  conducted  a  series  of 
educational  mass  meetings  for  the  voters. 
Some  of  these  meetings  were  held  in  vari- 
ous schoolhouses  in  Adrian  and  some  in  the 
library  auditorium,  and  were  addressed  by 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  matter  of  municipal  ownership  was  also 
discussed  at  a  Members'  Forum  of  the 
Adrian  Chamber. 

The  day  before  the  election  the  members 
of  the  Board  and  the  Secretary  made  good 
use  of  the  telephone  in  reminding  the  voters 
of  the  election  to  be  held  the  following  day. 
The  special  election  was  held  on  June  18 
and  the  citizens  of  Adrian  voted  four  to  one 
to  purchase  the  water  plant  at  a  cost  of 
$220,000. 

..  :  J.  N.  SLETTEN, 

Secretary,  Adrian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Phoenix  to  Be  Replanned 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Phoenix  will  soon  be  in 
the  ranks  of  planned  cities.  The  City  Com- 
mission recently  adopted  a  resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
endorsed  by  all  civic  bodies,  asking  for 
the  appointment  of  a  City  Plan  Com- 
mission. The  result  was  a  visit  to  Phoenix 
during  July  by  one  of  the  leading  city  plan- 
ners in  the  country,  who  made  some  valuable 
suggestions. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  realizes  that 
now — or  never — is  the  time  to  lay  out  the 
city  along  scientific  lines.  Although 
Phoenix  is  still  a  small  city,  it  has  increased 
160.9  P^''  ^^^^  ^^  population  in  ten  years, 
according  to  the  late  government  census, 
and  has  undergone  a  complete  change  in 
that  time.  As  a  jobbing  center  it  has  sprung 
up,  as  it  were,  over  night,  and  the  tendency 
now  is  toward  manufacturing.  With  these 
things  in  mind,  the  City  Plan  Commission 
decided  that  the  first  step  in  the  replanning 
work  would  be  to  establish  a  manufacturing 
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CLEARING  the  snow  faster  than 
it  drifts  is  the  solution  of  the 
snow  removal  problem.  Experience 
has  shown  men,  teams  and  trucks 
cannot  keep  the  roads  open. 

The  "Caterpillar"  snow  removal 
outfit  has  proven  entirely  successful 
in  removing  snow  from  the  city 
streets  and  country  highways.  Pow- 
erful, it  moves  the  deepest  drifts; 
active,  it  instantly  turns  within  its 
own  length;  fast,  it  is  able  to  keep 
heavy  storms. 


February  21,  1920. 

Fourteen  miles  of  snow  drifts 
completely  tied  up  the  Cleve- 
land-Akron paved  road  four 
days  this  week.  _  The  most 
effective  snow  drift  wrecker 
was  a  Holt  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor.  This  was  the  only 
vehicle  which  could  push  its 
way  thru  the  six  and  eight  foot 
drifts. 

"The  Akron  Press" 


the  road  open  during  the 


After  exhaustive  investigation  and  exacting  tests  New  York  City 
purchased  50  5- ton  '^Caterpillar"  Tractors  to  combat  snow  and 
to  insure  uninterrupted  traffic  on  the  metropolitan  thorofares. 

The  HOLT  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
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district.  The  city  wishes  to  avoid  over- 
crowding, or  bringing  together,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  both,  the  industrial  and  the 
residential  sections.  Already  there  has  been 
considerable  complaint  on  account  of  their 
overlapping,  but  the  Commission  is  expected 
to  remedy  it. 

Other  things  which  it  is  believed  that  the 
city  plan  can  provide  are  a  new  city  hall,  a 
county  court  house,  new  schools,  adequate 
parks,  an  auto  camp  ground,  a  landing  field 
for  aircraft,  playgrounds,  and  boulevards. 

The  city  planning  movement  was  started 
several  years  ago  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  got  behind  it  as  an  actual 
need  from  a  business  standpoint.  At  that 
time  the  people  were  not  receptive  to  the 
idea,  but  recent  commercial  growth,  the 
pushing  back  of  the  residential  districts, 
the  coming  of  new  industries  with  an  in- 
creased demand  for  office  buildings,  ware- 
houses and  factories,  have  changed  the  pub- 
lic viewpoint  to  one  largely  in  favor  of  the 
city  plan.  The  large  area  of  irrigated  land 
now  surrounding  Phoenix,  amounting  to 
about  400,000  acres,  and  the  big  increase  in 
crop  values  on  those  lands  which  last  year 
totalled  over  $40,000,000,  have  helped  to 
arouse  a  spirit  of  progress. 

HARRY  WELCH, 
Secretary,   Phoenix   Chamber   of   Commerce. 


An  Industrial  Efficiency  Depart- 
ment 

Dallas^  Tex. — The  Dallas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  maintains  a  department  of  In- 
dustrial Efficiency  which  assists  business 
houses  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  satis- 
factory production  conditions.  The  ac- 
tivities of  this  department  consist  of  labor 
audits,  studies  of  personnel  and  production 
problems,  and  the  introduction  of  training 
systems  for  the  upgrading  of  employes. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  department, 
numerous  studies  of  problems  relating  to 
labor  turnover,  employment  and  training 
have  been  undertaken.  Several  firms  have 
been  able  to  make  material  reductions  in 
labor  turnover  and  greatly  increase  the  pro- 
duction volume.  One  Dallas  corporation, 
through  cooperation  with  this  department, 
has  been  able  to  effect  a  saving  of  $1,000 
per  month  on  the  cost  of  training  its  em- 
ployes. The  labor  turnover  has  also  been 
decreased,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual employes  greatly  increased. 

The  Dallas  Chamber  offers  this  service 
because  it  feels  that  its  responsibility  in 
bringing  a  new  firm  to  the  city  includes 
helping  to  make  the  business  successful  in 
the  greatest  possible  degree. 

Z.  E.  BLACK, 
Director    of    Publicity,    Dallas    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce and  Manufacturers'  Association. 


Milwaukee  Conducts  Successful 
"  No  Accident  Week  " 

By  Louis  Resnick 

Editor  y ational  Safety  News,  Chicago,  III. 


TO  Milwaukee  belongs  the  honorable 
distinction  of  having  gone  through  an 
entire  week — the  week  of  September 
26  to  October  2,  during  which  the  Ninth 
Annual  Safety  Congress  was  held  in  the 
city — without  a  single  fatal  accident,  and 
this  in  a  city  of  more  than  half  a  million 
people,  with  thousands  of  visitors  within 
her  gates  and  with  46,000  automobiles  and 
motor  trucks  operating  on  her  streets. 

This  saving  of  life  was  due  to  the  inten- 
sive campaign  of  the  Safety  and  Sanitation 
Committee  of  the  Milwaukee  Association 
of  Commerce,  which  cooperated  to  the  ut- 
most with  the  National  Safety  Council,  un- 
der whose  auspices  the  Safety  Congress  was 


held,   in   its   effort   to   make   "No-Accident 
Week"  a  fact  and  not  merely  a  fable. 

One  of  the  most  effective  features  of  the 
campaign  was  the  novel  method  of  recruit- 
ing the  school  children  and  their  parents 
for  the  cause  of  safety.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  letters,  in  the  original 
handwriting  of  the  children,  written  in  the 
classroom  at  school,  were  taken  home  to 
the  fathers  and  mothers,  together  with  a 
pledge  card.  The  child's  letter  requested 
its  parents  to  sign  the  pledge  of  carefulness 
and  to  cooperate  in  every  way  to  prevent 
accidents  on  the  street,  in  the  home,  and  at 
work.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  ini 
Milwaukee  estimates  that  fully  90  per  cent 
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Champion  Snow  Plow  attached  to  a  White  Trucl^. 
Used  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Dept. 
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The  simple  solution  of  the  snow  removal  problem 
is  an  adequate  equipment  of  Champion  Snow  Plows. 

Traffic  tie-ups  and  suspended  business  due  to  ex- 
cessive snow  falls  are  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the 
county,  state  or  city  that  has  standardized  on  Cham- 
pions. Costly  and  unsatisfactory  hand  labor  is 
eliminated. 

Champion  Snow  Plows  are  easily  attached  to  any 
standard  motor  truck  and  are  quickly  detachable 
when  truck  is  to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Write 
or  wire  for  Bulletin  K.  D.  T,  containing  full  particu- 
lars and  many  photographs. 


General  Sales  Offices: 
836  Bulletin  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

%GOaD  ROADS 

Machinery  Co..  Inc. 

"Everything  for  the  Roadmaker** 
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of  these  pledges  were  returned,  signed  by 
the  parents.  Interest  in  this  drive  was 
stimulated  among  the  children  by  the  offer 
of  "100  per  cent  certificates,"  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  the  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Safety 
Council,  to  every  schoolroom  which  made  a 
100  per  cent  record  in  returning  the  signed 
pledges. 

"Proto"  and  "Toto,"  popular  professional 
clowns,  demonstrated  in  an  amusing  and 
instructive  manner  the  five  fundamentals  of 
safety  to  125,000  school  children.  Safety 
plays  and  safety  songs  and  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  accident  prevention  were  included 
with  the  regular  studies  in  the  schools  for 
some  time  prior  to  Xo-Accident  Week. 
The  3,000  school  teachers  of  Milwaukee 
County  were  given  books  on  "Education  in 
Accident  Prevention"  in  advance  of  the 
campaign  to  guide  them  in  the  work  of  in- 
stilling safety  principles  into  the  minds  of 
their  charges. 

Organize  Safe  Drivers'  Club 

Each  of  the  46,000  automobile  drivers  of 
Milwaukee  received  at  the  outset  of  the 
campaign  a  letter  urging  the  utmost  care 
in  driving,  and  complete  cooperation  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  That  these  letters  were  ef- 
fective is  shown  by  the  record  of  the  week. 
With  the  letters  were  sent  applications  for 
membership  in  the  Safe  Drivers'  Club, 
sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee  Safety  Council. 
Within  ten  days  12,000  drivers  had  applied 
and  been  admitted  to  membership,  each  pay- 
ing the  $1  membership  fee. 

Window  cards  to  the  number  of  125,000, 
preaching  safety,  were  posted  in  homes  and 
stores.  To  workmen  in  the  various  indus- 
tries of  Milwaukee  100,000  safety  flag  pins 
were  distributed.  The  merchants  and  civic 
associations  contributed  their  support  finan- 
cially by  providing  street  decorations  and 
window  displays  which  attracted  attention 
at  every  turn  on  the  main  avenues  of  the 
city. 

More  than  720,000  leaflets  carrying  safety 
messages  on  jay-walking,  careless  driving, 
blood  poisoning  and  other  common  hazards 
were  distributed  by  the  department  stores 
and  other  business  houses  in  bundles  and 
packages  of  all  sorts  sent  out  by  them. 
Every  bundle  that  went  into  a  home  during 
the  week  carried  a  safety  message.  A 
safety  message  was  carried  in  every  busi- 
ness letter  from  practically  every  concern 
in  the  city.     Safety  sermons, were  preached 


by  the  ministers  and  priests  of  all  creeds  in 
practically  every  church  on  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  the  Congress. 

The  street  car  company  ran  a  street  car 
covered  with  safety  banners,  slogans  and 
decorations,  on  which  a  loud  siren  whistle 
was  in  constant  blast.  This  car  hauled  a 
gondola  trailer  on  which  was  a  wrecked 
automobile  with  the  Devil  at  the  wheel, 
pointing  to  the  certain  consequences  of 
carelessness.  The  whole  presented  a  most 
spectacular  and  impressive  safety  lesson. 

Interest  in  safety  was  stimulated  among 
the  people  of  the  city  by  the  distribution  of 
100,000  free  tickets  for  admission  to  the 
great  Safety  Exhibit  held  in  connection 
with  the  Congress. 

Papers  Give  Prizes  for  Safety  Slogans 

The  interest  of  the  press  was  obtained, 
and  each  of  the  large  Milwaukee  daily 
newspapers  conducted  a  safety  contest  of 
some  kind.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  safety  slogans.  The 
Mihvaukee  Journal  held  a  safety  poster 
contest.  The  Wisconsin  News  conducted  an 
experience  contest  on  the  question,  "How 
near  have  you  come  to  death?"  which 
brought  more  than  600  answers.  The  Mil- 
zvaukee  Leader  conducted  a  safety  house- 
hold hint  contest.  Besides  the  newspaper 
contests,  there  was  a  safety  educational 
cartoon  competition  in  which  62  profes- 
sional artists  vied  with  each  other  to  pro- 
duce in  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  the  strongest 
safety  sermon. 

The  jay-walker  on  the  streets  was  not 
allowed  to  get  by  without  a  reproach. 
Through  the  enlistment  of  4,000  vigilant 
newsboys,  circulars  on  foolhardiness  and 
the  dangers  of  jay-walking  were  distributed 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  observed 
recklessly  dashing  across  the  city  thorough- 
fares. "Cross  at  Crossing"  signs  were 
painted  on  the  sidewalk  at  all  main  street 
intersections  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  city. 

There  was  no  escaping  the  safety  propa- 
ganda for  the  Milwaukee  citizen,  even  in 
the  moving  picture  theaters.  At  the  end  of 
every  film  was  tacked  a  200-foot  safety 
trailer  film  which  flashed  the  message  of 
the  hour  on  the  screen.  Stores,  business 
houses,  factories  and  public  places  displayed 
30,000  large  safety  bulletins.  Fifteen  in- 
dustrial plants  published  special  safety  num- 
bers of  their  house  organs. 

Boy  delegates  from  each  schoolroom  of 
every  public  and  parochial   school  of  Mil- 
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Snowless  Sidewalks 


Two  Men,  a  Team  and  A  Martin  can  clean  more 
miles  of  sidewalks  or  gutter  in  a  day  and  at  less 
expense  than  several  old  style  outfits  and  do  a 
better  job. 


made   possible  by 


All-Steel,  Reversible,  Adjustable,  Practical 

SNOW  REMOVER 

A  heavy  snow-fall  blocks  ti^.ffic,  makes 
walking    difficult    and    causes    accidents. 

Clean  Sidewalks  and  Gutters 

make  for  comfort  and  safety.  The  Martin 
is  the  ideal  tool  for  this  work.  Catalogues 
and  prices  sent  at  once  on  request. 

OWENSBORO    DITCHER 
AND   GRADER   CO.,  Inc. 

OWENSBORO      Box  100       KY..  U.  S.  A. 
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AUTO  TRUCK 
SNOW  PLOWS 

For  Cities,  Counties,  Parks,  Cem- 
eteries, Universities,  Hospitals 
and     Large     Industrial    Plants 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  your 
snow  plows  to  assure  good  delivery.  Baker 
Auto  Truck  Snow  Plows  are  readily  at- 
tached to  practically  any  make  motor  truck. 
They  are  serviceable — sensible — safe. 
They  are  equipped  with  our  especially  con- 
venient lifting  device.  The  blades  are 
hinged  and  allow  passage  over  obstructions 
without  shock.  Plows  are  made  with  8 
and  1 0  foot  blades. 

Hundreds  of  Baker  Plows  are  in  use  in  the 
Snow  Belt  and  are  giving  real  service. 

We  also  make  20th  Century  Horse  Drawn 
Snow  Plows  for  sidewalk  work 

WHt9  for  for  Deteriptive  Literature 

The  Baker  Mfg.  Company 

503  Stanford  Ave.,  Springfield,  111. 
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THE  THREE  PRIZE-WINNING  POSTERS  IN  THE  CONTEST  HELD  BY  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


waukee  and  its  suburbs,  numbering  1,700 
representatives  in  all,  attended  a  mass  meet- 
ing during  the  Congress,  in  which  they 
heard  inspirational  talks  from  some  of  the 
most  eloquent  safety  orators,  after  which 
they  were  organized  into  the  Safety  Cadets, 
a  permanent  organization  in  which  they  will 
endeavor  to  enroll  all  their  schoolmates  for 
the  cause  of  safety.  Dr.  E.  George  Payne, 
Principal  of  the  Harris  Teachers'  College 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Section  of  the  Council,  addressed 
a  mass  meeting  of  1,500  school  teachers, 
and  outlined  methods  of  training  pupils  in 
safety. 

Milwaukee  Proves  "It  Can  Be  Done  " 

During  the  three  years  in  which  there  has 
been  any  public  safety  work  to  speak  of, 
one  large  city  after  another  tried  to  go 
through  a  single  week  without  an  accidental 
death,  and  while  some  really  remarkable  re- 
ductions in  accidents  were  brought  about, 
the  results  always  fell  just  a  little  short  of 
the  goal.  St.  Louis  in  191 8  came  through 
its  Xo-Accident  Week  with  one  fatality 
as  against  ten  for  the  preceding  week  and 
twenty-five  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
the  previous  year ;  Cleveland  last  year  dur- 
ing its  No-Accident  Week  reduced  its  score 
on  this  account  from  sixteen  during  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year  to 
six ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  cities  in  a  note- 
worthy No-Accident  Week  campaign  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  came  through  with  only 
one  fatality.  And  then  Milwaukee  proved 
that  it  could  be  done. 

Milwaukee  has  the  honor  of  being  the 


first  large  city  to  achieve  this  record,  which 
proves  what  organized  effort  for  safety  can 
accomplish,  and  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
if  a  community  is  sufficiently  aroused,  the 
accident  slate  can  be  kept  clean,  not  only  in 
one  especially  designated  week,  but  through- 
out the  year. 

The  records  of  Dr.  F.  N.  Franklin, 
Coroner  of  Milwaukee  County,  show  an 
average  of  seven  accidental  deaths  a  week 
for  the  month  just  prior  to  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Safety  Congress.  For  the  week  that 
the  National  Safety  Council  was  in  town 
there  is  a  blank  page  in  his  book — and  that 
is  the  page  of  which  he  and  the  citizens  of 
Milwaukee  are  rightly  most  proud.  As  for 
minor  accidents  during  No-Accident  Week, 
it  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Harry  E.  Bradley, 
Chairman  of  the  Safe  Drivers'  Club  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  Police  Surgeon  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Police  Department,  that  the  injury 
cases  at  the  emergency  hospitals  of  the  city- 
decreased  40  per  cent  during  that  week. 

Cooperation   Did  It 

"Considering  the  large  number  of  auto- 
mobiles in  use  in  Milwaukee,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  records  made  by  any- 
city  in  gripping  and  controlling  this  new 
giant  hazard,"  was  the  comment  of  C.  W. 
Price,  General  Manager  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  on  Milwaukee's  No-Acci- 
dent Week.  "It  is  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  cooperation  of  all  industries, 
schools,  civic  organizations  and  churches  in 
arousing  the  entire  community  to  a  pitch  of 
interest  which  made  it  possible  to  eliminate 
deaths  from  accidents  during  a  whole  week." 
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New  York  City  Buys  a  Friedman  ''Snow-Loader'' 


After  thoro  tests  under  the  most  exacting  conditions  in  removing  huge  piles  of 

snow  and  ice  last  winter   New  York  City  has  purchased  a  Friedman  "Snow 

Loader". 

Last  winter  the  Friedman  machine  loaded  trucks  of  8  cubic  yards  capacity  at  an 

average  speed  of  60  to  90  seconds.    Its  use  cuts  the  cost  of  snow  removal  about 

90  per  cent.     Write  for  information. 


NATIONAL  SNOW  REMOVING  CORPORATION 


67  East  93rd  St.,  New  York  City 


A  Financial  Service  For  the  Municipality 

We  are  prepared  to  inform  municipal  officials  regarding 

1.  Present  cost  of  raising  money 

2.  The  most  desirable  method  of  financing 

Our  mimicipal  department  handles  state,  county  and  municipal  bonds  representing  over  thirty 
states  in  the  union.     Our  experience  and  facilities  are  at  the  disposal  of  any  mimicipality. 

Corretpondenee  invited 

A..  B.   L^eacti  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Inveatment  Securitiem 
62  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  Buffalo  Minneapolis  Baltimore  Pittsburg  Cleveland 


JAEGER 
CONCRETE   MIXER 

for  paving  and  sidewalk  work 


Used  by   progressive    municipalities 

and  contractors. 

Is  your  town  progressive? 

WRITE  FOR  DATA 

The  Jaeger  Machine  Co. 

215  West  Rich  Street 
COLUMBUS         .•        .•         :         OHIO 
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The  Use  of  Sidewalk  Arcades  in  Street 

Widenings 


By  Robert  H.  Whitten 

Advisor,  Cleveland  City  Plan  Commission 


THE  Cleveland  City  Plan  Commission 
has  approved  a  plan  for  the  widening 
of  Euclid  Avenue  from  East  55th 
Street  to  University  Circle,  a  distance  of  a 
little  over  two  miles.  While  most  of  the 
frontage  is  now  improved  with  residences 
standing  well  back  from  the  street  line, 
three  important  sections  have  been  devel- 
oped with  business  buildings  coming  clear 
out  to  the  present  street  line. 

A  number  of  these  buildings  are  substan- 
tial structures.  In  order  that  the  widening 
may  be  effected  at  a  minimum  expense,  it 
is  proposed  to  leave  the  present  buildings 
standing,  but  to  push  back  the  store  fronts 
on  the  first  floor  and  run  the  sidewalk  in 
an  open  arcade  along  and  under  the  front 
20  feet  of  the  present  buildings.     This  op- 


eration, while  expensive,  will  be  very  much 
less  costly  than  cutting  off  the  entire  fronts 
of  the  buildings.  In  cutting  off  the  front 
of  office  or  apartment  buildings,  suites  and 
offices  would  be  so  interfered  with  as  to 
require  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  up- 
per floors.  With  the  arcade  plan  there  is 
no  interference  with  the  layout  of  the  upper 
floors,  and  if  the  ground  floor  is  of  ade- 
quate depth  or  can  be  extended  in  the  rear, 
the  construction  of  the  sidewalk  arcade  can 
be  effected  without  great  damage. 

The  placing  of  the  sidewalk  in  an  open 
arcade  under  buildings  is  used  on  several  of 
the  finest  streets  in  Paris  and  in  a  number  of 
Italian  cities.  It  is  also  in  use  near  the 
City  Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  is  to  be  used 
in  an  important   street  widening  improve- 
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Expert  Engineering  Advice 

on  all  Playground  Installations 

The  Medart  Plan  and  Engineering  Department  is  constantly  adding  to  its 
50  years  of  accumulated  experience  by  devising  and  planning  playgrounds 
so  that  the  greatest  good  will  follow  through  their  use.  [Add  to  this  an 
honest  effort  to  plan  every  installation,  no  matter  what  its  size,  so  that  the 
maximum  benefits  are  obtained  at  the  minimum  cost — and  the  result  is  a 
service  which  under  no  circumstances  you  can  afford  to  be  without. 

No  Cost  or  Obligation       Send  for  Catalog  L 


Medart  Engineering  Service  is  given 
without  cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind 
•whatever.  It  is  a  service  of  which  you 
should  avail  yourself  regardless  of  what 
your  playground  problem  may  be. 
Whether  your  plan  is  extensive  or 
limited,  you  will  always  find  it 
decidedly  to  your  advantage  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  our  experience. 


Send  for  our  Catalog  L.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  avail- 
able and  is  recognized  everywhere  as 
a  text  book  on  modern  playground 
planning.  When  you  send  for  it 
please  outline-  in  brief  just  what 
your  problem  is — ^you  will  have  our 
earnest  and  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion. 


FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 
Potomac  and  DeKalb  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave. 


San  Francisco,  Rialto  Bldg. 


MEDART 
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ment  in  St.  Louis.  The  arcade  has  advan- 
tages in  a  retail  business  section:  it  pro- 
tects pedestrians  from  rain,  snow  and  slush, 
and  in  the  warm  months  furnishes  a  cool 
promenade;  it  may  prove  attractive  from  a 
purely  business  standpoint,  and  will  be  at 


least  interesting  architecturally. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  for  widening 
Euclid  Avenue,  approximately  the  entire 
present  width  of  the  street  between  build- 
ings, 80  feet,  will  be  used  for  roadway  pur- 
poses. 


A  Successful  Community  Hall  at  Mount 

Pleasant,  Calif. 

By  E.  E.  Burnet 


THE  idea  of  the  Hall  originated  in 
the  Farm  Bureau  meetings  which 
were  held  previous  to  October,  1917, 
in  the  schoolhouse.  Men  of  various  di- 
mensions had  to  adjust  their  anatomies  to 
fit  into  the  seats  of  the  different  sizes  of 
school  children.  It  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, and  there  were  no  facilities  for  hold- 
ing public  entertainments. 

After  going  through  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary work  of  organization,  etc.,  it  was  de- 
cided to  build  a  hall  with  a  floor  46  feet  by 
78  feet,  having  a  16-foot  stage  at  one  end. 
This  made  the  total  length  of  the  building 
94  feet.  On  the  front  side  there  is  a 
covered  porch  with  a  ticket  office  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  and  a  checking  room 
on  the  left.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  "men's 
room"  18  feet  square  and  at  the  opposite 
end  a  "ladies'  room"  of  the  same  size.  The 
stage  is  equipped  with  drop  curtain, 
scenery,  dressing  rooms  and  footlights. 
There  is  a  dining  room  18  feet  wide  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing with  seat-ng  capacity  of  250.  A  com- 
pletely equipped  kitchen 
20  feet  square  is  located 
beyond  the  dining  room  in 
the  center  of  the  building. 
The  whole  building  is 
lighted  with  acetylene.  At 
the  present  time  the 
grounds  consist  of  2  acres 
covered  with  live  oak  tim- 
ber. 

In  order  to  finance  the 
undertaking  the  associa- 
tion was  incorporated  as 
"an  association  not  iqr 
profit,"  the  bank  taking  a 
note  for  $3,500.  This 
just  about  put  up  the 
building.      The    purchase 


of  equipment — piano,  seats,  dishes,  etc. — 
brought  the  total  indebtedness  up  to  over 
$5>5oo,  since  which  time  over  $1,000  more 
has  been  spent. 

To  pay  this  off,  monthly  dances  have  been 
held.  At  the  present  time  the  association 
owes  the  bank  $2,000  and  has  about  $500 
cash  on  hand.  It  is  hoped  to  reduce  the 
note  to  $1,500  before  Christmas. 

Three  years  ago  Mt.  Pleasant  was  un- 
known. Even  in  this  county  comparatively 
few  people  seemed  to  know  where  it  was. 
Now  it  is  famous  all  oyer  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  The  Hall  has  brought 
the  people  out  and  enabled  them  to  get  ac- 
quainted. On  account  of  the  travel  over 
the  roads,  to  and  from  dances,  etc.,  the 
Supervisors  have  given  our  highways  more 
careful  attention.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
"esprit  de  corps"  of  the  neighborhood  has 
been  raised  very  considerably.  Aside  from 
the  dances,  the  Hall  is  the  local  gathering 
place.  All  the  meetings  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  held  there,  including  the  Farm 
Bureau. 


THE    CENTER    OF    NEIGHBORHOOD    LIFE    IN    MOUNT    PLEASANT, 
CALIFORNIA 
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Checking  Claims  Against  Montana 
^In  Less  Than  Half  the  Usual  Time 


State  Capitol 
Building,  Helena, 
Montana. 


THE  reason  why  Mr.  Kelly  of  the  Montana  State  Board  of 
Examination  so  enthusiastically  praises  the  Monroe  Cal- 
culating Machine  is  obvious — "the  Monroe  cuts  my  wor\  in 
half  with  much  less  mental  effort." 

The  Monroe's  simplicity  of  operation  and  visible  check 
feature  makes  trained  operators  unnecessary.  You  simply 
turn  the  crank  forward  for  addition  and  multiplication  and 
backward  for  subtraction  and  division. 

The  Monroe  is  serving  in  the  Treasurer's  Office  to  figure 
balances,  penalties,  interest,  etc. — in  the  Water  Department 
to  figure  water  rates,  etc. — in  the  Engineer's  Office  to  figure 
paving,  sewers,  gradings,  etc. — in  fact  in  every  department 
where  figure-work  is  involved.  It  will  serve  satisfactorily  in 
YOUR  department. 

Send  the  coupon,  NOW,  for  more  complete  information  contained  in  the 
folder  "How  the  State  of  New  York  Saved  $85,000." 


J 


A  Very 
Convincing    Story 

"The  MONROE  cuts  my  work  in 
half.  This  office  audits  all  claims 
against  the  State  of  Montana, 
which  are  checked  in  half  the  usual 
time,  and  with  much  less  fatigue 
than  before.  I  also  have  used  the 
MONROE  in  calculating  interest  on 
Bounty  Claims  and  also  on  month- 
ly balances  of  office  appropria- 
tions. In  fact,  I  have  used  the 
MONROE  wherever  possible  and 
have  always  found  it  satisfactory 
in  every  way. 

J.  C.  KELLY, 

State  Board  of  Examination 

Helena,  Mont. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT    OFF. 


Calculating  Machine 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON,  NOW 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Without  obligation  (check  items  desired) 

J  Arrange  for  a  demonstration  in  our  office  on  our  own  work. 
]  Send  us  folder,  "How  the  Slate  of  New  York  Saved  $85,000." 


Finn  Name . 
My  Name  . . 


.Addr 


AC-11-20 
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Municipal  Power  Plant  a  Success  in 

Seattle 

Able  Administration  and  Publicity  Effectively  Back  the  Mechanical  Plant 

By  Harold  Crary 

Assistant  Publicity  Director,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 


INDICATIVE  of  the  success  of  the  mu- 
nicipal light  and  power  plant  in  Seattle 
is  the  announcement  that  the  city  is  to 
go'  ahead  with  a  new  Cedar  Falls  power- 
house, designed  to  accommodate  machinery 
to  develop  20,000  additional  horse-power. 
This  unit  will  cost  $1,000,000  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  great  power  development  on 
the  Skagit  River,  where  the  city  is  to  build 
a  power  plant  which  will  cost  $6,000,000,  to 
meet  all  future  demands  of  industries  for 
power. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  Treasurer's  Office  at 
the  Court  House  is  an  illustrated  placard 
giving  in  brief  a  statement  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city  light  plant  to  date.  A  full 
realization  of  the  meaning  of  the  figures 
there  shown  should  certainly  have  a  quiet- 
ing influence  upon  the  taxpayer  who  comes 
with  a  deep  sense  of  injustice  in  his  heart, 
and  blood  in  his  eye.  The  original  plant, 
completed  in  1905,  cost  $680,000,  and  had  a 
capacity  of  2,400  kw.  The  present  plant, 
including  the  distributing  system,  repre- 
sents a  cost  of  $14,000,000,  and  employs 
from  350  to  450  men.  Seattle  has  15,633 
street  lights,  making  900  miles  of  ordinary 
lights  and  28  miles  of  cluster  lights.  In 
April,  1908,  the  city  light  plant  had  one 
customer;  during  the  year  following  it 
gained  7,500  customers;  in  1912  this  num- 
ber had  grown  to  29,000,  while  at  the  present 
time  there  are  65,000  customers,  giving  an 
annual  business  of  $2,500,000, 

The  most  significant  statement  on  the 
placard  is  the  following:  "The  rate  to  con- 
sumers of  electric  light  in  Seattle  in  1905 
was  8^  cents  per  kw,  hour.  In  1920  the 
rate  is  6  cents  per  kw,  hour." 

This  saving  of  2^  cents  per  kw.  hour  to 
the  taxpayers   and  consumers   of  light   in 


Seattle  represents  practically  the  difference 
that  exists  at  this  time  between  the  rate  pre- 
vailing in  this  city  and  the  average  rate  in 
other  cities  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
average  maximum  residence  rate  will  be 
found  to  approximate  8  cents.  Thus  Seattle 
enjoys  a  saving  of  2^  cents  as  compared 
with  other  cities.  Considering  the  fact  that 
Seattle  consumed  in  191 5  in  its  residence 
district  approximately  15,000,000  kw.  hours, 
these  figures,  from  the  city  light  plant  and 
Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany combined,  represent  a  total  cash  sav- 
ing of  $375,000,  or  almost  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  revenue  derived  in  1915  from  the  tax 
imposed  upon  Seattle  proper.  The  com- 
mercial consumption  of  light  was  twice  as 
much  again  in  1915,  making  a  total  saving 
in  both  residence  and  commercial  lighting 
of  approximately  $1,000,000,  which  would  be 
25  per  cent  of  the  tax  revenue. 

During  the  last  five  years  there  has  been 
an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  amount  of 
light  and  power  used,  and  the  figures  of 
191 5  are  quoted  merely  to  show  the  saving 
made  when  the  population  of  the  city  was 
less  and  factories  were  using  less  power. 

Aside  from  the  saving  to  the  private  con- 
sumer, which  is  either  directly  or  indirectly 
a  saving  to  the  taxpayer,  Seattle  has  some 
of  the  best  lighted  streets  on  the  Continent. 
The  use  of  cluster  lights  has  practically  suc- 
ceeded the  arc  light,  and  the  city  pays  from 
its  general  fund  for  street  lighting  at  the 
rate  of  4  cents,  or  $40  per  year  for  a  cross- 
ing lamp. 

Lighting  charges  in  Seattle  are  based  on 
a  maximum  residence  rate  of  6  cents  up  to 
45  kw.  and  2j/^  cents  above  that  consump- 
tion. The  maximum  commercial  rate  is  4jE^ 
cents  and  the  minimum  1.3  cents. 
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The  Municipal  Truck 


Efficient  refuse  removal  is  a  \ital  problem  in 
every  municipality.  Mack  trucks  are, solving 
it  effectively  and  economically  in  a  large  number 
of  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  country. 


IT  is  significant  that  where 
municipal  motor  truck  re- 
quirements are  the  most  exact- 
ing, Mack  trucks  are  usually 
selected  to  do  the  work.  The 
Mack  is  a  manufactured  unit  of 
well-known  dependability.  The 
remarkable  wearing  qualities  of 
its  simple,  rugged  parts  assure 
a  maximum  return  of  service 
from  every  Mack  chassis. 

INTERNATIONAL   MOTOR 


Distinctive    Mack    engineering 

features,  combined  with  18  basic 

Mack  patents,   have  developed 

the  motor  truck  the  world   is 

talking  about. 

Capacities  1^2  to  ly^  tons 
Tractors  to  15  tons 
Our  latest  catalogues,  Nos.  13  and  39, 
contain  a  detailed  description  of  the 
many  exclusive  features  that  have  made 
Mack  supremacy  possible,  together  with 
the  complete  specifications  of  every 
model.   Send  for  them  today. 

COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


"PERFORMANCE  GOUNTS" 
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The  Effectiveness  of  County  Health 

Departments 

Progressive  Counties  in  South  Carolina  Find  These  Departments  of  Great  Value 

By  L.  A.  Riser,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.H. 

In  Charge  Department  County  Health  Work  and  Rural  Sanitation,  South  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Health,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


IN  South  Carolina  the  value  of  a  county 
health  department  in  reducing  prevent- 
able diseases  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated. The  first  county  health  department 
was  organized  in  this  state  four  years  ago, 
in  Orangeburg  County.  Three  other  coun- 
ties organized  health  departments,  but  were 
not  far-sighted  enough  to  continue  them. 
There  are  at  present  eight  flourishing  county 
health  departments  in  the  following  pro- 
gressive counties:  Orangeburg,  Darling- 
ton, Lee,  Calhoun,  Fairfield,  Charleston, 
Newberry  and  Cherokee. 

Improved  Statistics  Show  Good  Results 
of  Work 

The  first  year's  work  in  a  county  usually 
shows  a  presumably  higher  rate  of  prevent- 
able diseases.  This  is  due  to  better  report- 
ing, and  the  second  year  a  decline  is  shown. 
Orangeburg,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
populous  counties  in  South  Carolina,  has, 
in  two  years,  reduced  her  typhoid  death  rate 
40  per  cent.    Two  adjacent  counties  where 


there  are  no  county  health  organizations 
show  reductions  of  20  and  16  per  cent  re- 
spectively ;  one  county  shows  no  change,  one 
shows  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  and  an- 
other an  increase  of  116  per  cent.  Darling- 
ton County  shows,  in  two  years,  a  reduction 
in  typhoid  of  57.9  per  cent,  while  in  all  ad- 
joining counties  where  no  health  depart- 
ments exist  there  is  an  increase  of  typhoid 
ranging  from  5.9  to  50  per  cent. 

The  county  health  departments  are  carry- 
ing on  an  educational  crusade  against  all 
intestinal  diseases,  as  a  group,  by  encourag- 
ing improved  and  safe  sanitation  and  water- 
supplies,  and  against  all  other  diseases  which 
are  preventable.  Not  only  have  intestinal 
diseases  decreased,  as  shown  by  the  above 
figures,  but  the  statistics  show  that  this  also 
applies  to  all  other  preventable  diseases. 

Departmental   Organization 

The  county  health  department  in  South 
Carolina  consists  of  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  two 
or  more  sanitary  inspectors,  and  a  colored 


HEALTH   FLOAT  AT   COITNTT  FAIR   ON  HEALTH   AND  EDXIOATION  DAT 
The  boy  and  girl  on  the  float  were  prize-winning  essayists  in  a  county- wide  competition  on  health  subjects 
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Federal  Flusher  owned  and  operated  by  the 
City  of  Richfield,  Utah. 


Municipalities,  particularly,  demand  quality  in  whatever 
they  purchase.  This  is  because  their  purchases  are  made 
impersonally  after  a  careful  study  of  the  records  and 
repute  of  the  commodity  they  are  buying. 

That  Federals  are  used  extensively  by  municipalities  is 
an  endorsement  of  the  Federal — for  those  lasting  quali- 
ties of  ruggedness  and  reliability,  and  lastly,  for  an 
economy  of  operation  and  upkeep  that  is  surprisingly 
small.  For  more  than  ten  years  Federals  have  exhibited 
these  qualities  in  every  industry  in  which  they  have 
been  used. 

They  are  built  in  capacities  for  business  large  and  small. 
"Traffic  News"  relates  stories  of  the  tasks  done  by 
Federals  here  and  in  foreign  countries.  It  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

34  FEDERAL  ST.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


This  is  the  sign  of  the  Tenth 
Year  Federal,  a  sign  signifi- 
cant of  ten  years  of  success  in 
every  field  of  truck  trans- 
portation. 
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THE    TRUCK,    EQUIPPED    WITH    ELECTRIC    LIGHTING    SYSTEM   AND    MOTION    PICTURE 

APPARATUS,    IS    SHOWING    TWO    HEALTH    FILMS    THROUGHOUT    SOUTH 

CAROLINA'S  RURAL  DISTRICTS  TO  AUDIENCES  AVERAGING  1,000 

EACH   WEEK 


nurse  or  social  worker,  all  giving  their  full 
time.  These  workers  are  paid  by  the  state, 
the  International  Health  Board  and  the 
county,  and  the  county  budget  is  often  sup- 
plemented by  funds  from  other  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  State  Tuberculos's  Asso- 
ciation, the  King's  Daughters,  etc.  In  two 
counties  the  local  Red  Cross  has  assisted  by 
furnishing  cars  for  the  nurses.  The  in- 
spectors visit  from  house  to  house,  make 
inspections  and  urge  sanitary  reforms  and 
supervise  the  construction  of  sanitary 
closets.  Through  them  the  Department 
often  learns  of  cases  of  preventable  disease 
which  have  not  been  reported. 

The  health  officer  supervises  all  work. 
He  gives  illustrated  lectures,  makes  exam- 
inations of  school  children  at  the  annual  in- 
spection, gives  anti-typhoid  inoculations  and 
smallpox  vaccinations.  He  is  the  quaran- 
tine officer,  has  charge  of  any  epidemic  and 
investigates  any  cases  of  contagious  disease. 
This  work  is  free  alike  to  both  colored  and 
white.  The  nutses  and  social  workers 
visit  in  homes  and  do  follow-up  work  after 
the  county  health  officer  has  examined  the 
school   children   and    found   the    defective 


ones.  They  visit  where  there  are  prospec- 
tive mothers  and  new-born  babies.  They 
organize  mothers'  clubs  and  make  visits  to 
all  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis  or 
other  preventable  diseases  reported  by  the 
inspectors.  They  also  administer  treatment 
for  hookworm  disease.  In  Lee  County  $500 
has  been  raised  for  use  in  free  treatment  of 
any  defective  school  children  unable  to  pay 
for  treatment. 

The  Work  Accomplished 

During  the  past  three  months  sanitary 
closets  have  been  constructed  at  425  homes, 
and  1,359  homes  have  been  screened;  7,462 
homes  were  personally  visited  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  County  Health  Depart'' 
ment,  and  some  health  subject,  according  to 
its  need,  was  discussed  with  the  head  of 
each  household. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  the  State  De- 
partment of  County  Health  Work  put  on,  as 
an  educational  feature,  a  traveling  moving 
picture  outfit.  A  Ford  truck,  equipped  with 
electric  lighting  system  and  a  moving  pic- 
ture machine,  is  being  sent  into  the  high- 
ways and  byways  (if  South  Carolina,  and 
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Standardized  and 
&ngineered  /or 
FireSenice  onty 


Fire  Apparatus 

LEADS  ALL  OTHERS  IN  EFFICIENCY  AND  POWER 

Built  in  all  sizes  and  capacities 


WHAT  WE  PROPOSE — WE  DO 
WHAT  WE  PROMISE  —  WE  FULFILL 

STRENGTH  and  STRUCTURE 
SERVICE  and  SATISFACTION 

If   contemplating  purchase   of  Fire   Apparatus 
GET  IN  TOUCH  with  the  STUTZ 

STUTZ  FffiEM6INE  CO, 


INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANA 


mm^ 


FIRE  ENGINE  CO. 
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under  the  direction  of  an  enthusiastic  young 
medical  student  is  carrying  health  educa- 
tion to  all  sections  of  the  state.  Two  splen- 
did films,  one  on  typhoid  and  one  on  tuber- 
culosis, are  being  shown.  These  films  do 
not  deal  with  cut  and  dried  facts,  but  each 
is  an  entertaining  story  which  brings  the 
lesson  of  health  in  a  convincing  manner  to 
large  and  appreciative  audiences.     During 


the  month  of  June,  1920,  this  moving  picture 
unit  held  twenty  meetings  and  3,980  people 
saw  these  pictures,  some  of  whom  had  never 
seen  a  moving  picture  before.  These  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  counties  which  have 
no  health  departments,  and  the  people  in 
these  communities  have  been  told  in  what 
way  a  county  health  department  would  be 
of  benefit  to  them. 


More  on  the  Administration  of  Water- Works 


I  NOTE  in  your  September  issue  an  article 
on  administration  of  municipal  water- 
works. As  you  make  mention  of  this 
city,  I  thought  that  you  would  probably  be 
interested  in  the  present  situation  in  regard 
to  the  matter. 

The  city  of  Cedar  Rapids  was  organized 
under  the  commission  plan  in  1908.  Under 
the  Iowa  law,  in  a  commission  plan  city, 

"The  council  shall  have  and  its  members 
shall  exercise  all  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  and  duties  now  had,  possessed 
and  exercised  by  the  board  of  water-works 
trustees,  etc." 

However,  the  Iowa  law  in  regard  to 
boards  of  water-works  trustees,  where  such 
existed,  made  them  entirely  independent  of 
any  control  by  the  councils,  although  the 
councils  could  abolish  such  boards.  That  is 
what  happened  in  this  city.  While  this  ac- 
tion has  been  quite  recent,  nevertheless 
every  member  of  the  Council  is  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  public 
good. 

I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  writer  of 
your  article  in  claiming  that  there  are  in- 
creased political  influences  in  handling  a 
water-works  plant  by  the  method  which  we 
have  adopted. 

By  ordinance  the  Superintendent  is  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  any  one  department, 
but  to  the  Council  as  a  whole.  In  view  of 
our  experience  in  this  city,  we  feel  confident 
that  the  office  of  superintendent  will  never 
become  a  political  one,  but  will  simply  be 
one  where  the  incumbent  will  have  to  make 
good.  The  first  man  named  for  the  position 
was  selected  from  a  large  list  of  applicants 
and  suggested  names,  and  came  from  a 
position  with  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Water 
Department.  Again,  the  officers  who  have 
been  subject  to  election  by  the  Council,  such 
as  City  Engineer,  Treasurer,  Auditor, 
Clerk,  etc.,  have  all  retained  their  positions 


regardless  of  the  changing  personnel  of  the  .  ' 
Council.     I   think  the  officers  just   named     ' 
were  all  elected  originally  before  any  of  the 
present  City  Council  came  into  office,  and    i 
have  retained  their  positions  by  virtue  of 
their  efficiency.     I  anticipate  the  same  re- 
sult in  regard  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
City  Water- Works. 

You  may  ask,  "Why  the  change?"  The 
answer  to  this  is:  first,  that  three  men  who 
have  their  own  business  cannot  give,  and 
did  not  give,  the  service  which  was  needed 
to  make  a  success  of  the  plant,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  made,  at  least  on 
paper,  a  splendid  financial  record.  In  April 
last  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  city  water  on  inter- 
state trains,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
reasons  therefor  demonstrated  the  lack  of 
proper  handling  of  the  plant.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Council  discovered  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  were  planning  large  im- 
provements, totalling  a  good  many  thousand 
dollars;  that  they  were  making  these  on 
their  own  judgment  and  absolutely  refused 
to  consult  competent  technical  authorities 
as  to  the  advisability  of  the  changes  which 
they  proposed.  Their  plea  was  that  they  were 
unable  to  finance  a  $1,000  expenditure  for 
this  purpose,  while  at  the  very  same  time  they 
were  paying  over  $1,100  for  a  public  ac- 
countant's audit  of  the  business  of  the  plant. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  there  are  five 
men,  at  least,  in  this  city  who  devote  all 
their  time  to  the  city's  business  and  could 
easily  give  all  the  necessary  time  required 
to  supervise  the  water-works  system,  with 
a  good  man  in  direct  control,  it  seemed 
ridiculous  to  continue  the  old  system. 
*     *     *     * 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
September  28,  1920. 


J.  F.  RALL, 

Mayor. 
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**It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  these 
Caterpillar- shod  trucks  walk  up 
out  of  this  16 -foot  excavation 
with  a  full  load.** — Letter  from  an 
observer. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see 
Caterpillars  perform.  They  are  so 
sure-footed  under  any  and  all  con- 
ditions. 

Whether  climbing  out  of  an  ex- 
cavation, ploughing  through  sand 
at  the  bottom  or  rolling  along  on 
smooth  paved  city  streets,  the  truck 
that  rides  on  Caterpillars  is  sure  of 
traction. 

Increased  power  with  decreased 
gas  and  oil  consumption  is  the  nat- 
ural result. 

At  the  same  time  their  unusual 
volume  of  rubber  gives  exceptional 
resiliency  which  absorbs  road  shocks, 
cuts  down  repair  bills  and  lengthens 
the  life  of  the  truck. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire   Co. 

GENERAL  SALES  DEPARTMENT 
1710  Broadway  New  York 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Information  for  City  Attorneys  and  Other  Municipal  OflBcers,  Summarizing 
Important  Court  Decisions  and  Legislation 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


Collection  of  Paving  Assessment  En- 
joined on  Grounds  of  Insufficiency 
of  Notice  of  Intention  to  Make 
the  Improvement 

In  the  cases  of  Henderson  vs.  City  of 
Sheridan  and  Byers  vs.  City  of  Sheridan, 
191  Pacific  Reporter,  350-351,  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court  has  enjoined  the  collection 
of  paving  assessments  on  the  ground  of  ir- 
regularities in  the  notice  of  intention  to 
improve. 

In  these  cases  a  notice  of  intention  to 
pave  was  held  to  be  insufficient  as  failing  to 
specify  the  character  of  improvement  to  be 
constructed.  In  the  first  case  the  Court 
says: 

"Here  the  property  holder  is  left  entirely  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  thickness  or  depth  of  the 
improvement  which  was  upon  the  street,  upon 
which  the  grade  had  been  established,  and 
which  had  been  theretofore  improved  only  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  the  property  owners. 
What  are  the  uncertainties  here? 

"i.  'The  street  is  to  be  improved  by  re- 
surfacing it  from  curb  to  curb  with  a  wearing 
surface  of  asphaltic  concrete  pavement.'  How 
thick  is  this  wearing  surface  to  be?  The  notice 
does  not  state,  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
statement  how  is  the  property  owner  to  be  en- 
abled to  make  any  estimate  of  the  cost? 

"2.  The  improvement  is  to  be  further  con- 
tinued 'by  bringing  said  surface  to  the  proper 
grade,  crown,  thickness  and  wearing  surface.' 
What  is  to  be  the  proper  grade,  crown,  thick- 
ness, and  wearing  surface? 

"What  is  a  'proper'  grade?  Certainly  not 
the  lawful  grade,  because  none  had  been  estab- 
lished. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  what  was  to 
be  the  proper  grade,  thickness,  crown,  and 
wearing  surface  were  matters  left  still  in  the 
breast  of  the  Council  or  City  Engineer,  and 
not  disclosed  to  the  abutting  property  owners, 
so  that  they  might  estimate  the  expense  they 
were  likely  to  incur,  and  determine  their  course 
in  relation  to  making  or  not  making  a  protest. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  notice  was 
not  sufficiently  definite  to  give  the  city  jurisdic- 
tion to  make  the  improvement." 

In  the  second  case  the  Court  decided  that 
the  notice  of  intention  to  pave  was  defec- 
tive   for    insufficiently    describing   the    im- 


provement as  a  "hard  surfaced  pavement." 
In  this  case  the  Court  said: 

"While  technical  accuracv  in  detail  is  not 
required,  the  property  holder  is  at  least  en- 
titled to  be  informed,  in  a  general  way,  by  city 
officials  who  are  proposing  the  improveinent, 
whether  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  city  to 
pave  with  brick,  stone,  bitulithic,  concrete, 
asphalt,  or  some  other  material,  as,  under  the 
notice  given,  any  one  of  these  mentioned — and 
perhaps  others — might  be  employed.  Unless 
this  is  done,  a  property  holder  has  practically 
no  data  from  which  to  make  even  a  reasonable 
guess  as  to  what  he  may  be  called  upon  to  pay 
when  the  improvement  is  completed.  These 
general  characteristics  of  an  improvement 
ought  certainly  to  be  considered  by  the  authori- 
ties before  they  determine  to  initiate  it,  and  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  specify  them,  and  only 
justice  to  the  ratepayer  that  he  should  be 
apprised  of  them  before  being  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  will  remonstrate." 

It  is  further  held  in  the  second  case  that 
lack  of  reasonable  certainty  in  description 
of  improvement  in  a  notice  of  intention  to 
improve  the  street  went  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  to  make  the  improvement,  and 
was  not  waived  by  failure  of  property  own- 
ers to  object  while  the  improvement  was  in 
progress,  so  that  the  city's  plea  of  estoppel 
against  them  was  not  well  taken. 

Where  Durability  of  Work  Is  Not 
Shown  to  Be  Affected,  Municipal 
Contract  is  Upheld  Even 
Though  Specifications 
Fail  to  Conform  to 
Resolution 

A  municipal  contract  for  concrete  street 
pavement  six  inches  thick  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  being  invalid  for  non-conformity 
to  a  resolution  of  necessity  for  the  improve- 
ment, specifying  a  thickness  of  seven  inches, 
holds  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court,  unless  the 
durability  of  the  pavement  will  thereby  be 
injuriously  affected.  (Richardson  vs.  City 
of  Denison,  178  Northwestern  Reporter, 
332.)     Says  the  Court: 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  depth  of  concrete 
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required  for  durability  depends  largely  upon 
climatic  condition,  the  kind  of  soil,  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  traffic,  and  the  like,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  showing  we  are  unable  to 
say  that  six-inch  pavement  will  not  serve  the 
purposes  of  this  improvement  as  though  it 
were  seven  inches  in  thickness.  If  it  will  prove 
as  durable  and  efficient  in  use  as  would  seven- 
inch  pavement,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  little  reduction  in  thickness  of  one 
inch,  or  one-seventh,  would  not  be  a  material 
departure  from  the  method  of  construction 
prescribed  in  the  resolution.  Such  a  resolu- 
tion need  not  describe  the  material  or  materials 
of  construction  with  technical  nicety.  All  that 
is  essential  is  that  it  state  these  in  a  general 
way,  leaving  the  details  to  be  wrought  out  in 
the  plans  and  specifications." 

Certainty  of  Property  Descriptions  Es- 
sential to  Validity  of  Sidewalk 
Assessment 

To  fix  a  lien  upon  abutting  property  for 
the  cost  of  sidewalks  constructed  by  a  mu- 
nicipality, the  assessment  proceedings  must 
describe  the  property  w^ith  such  certainty 
that  from  the  assessment  alone  it  can  be 
located.  (Mississippi  Supreme  Court, 
Langstafif  vs.  Tovi^n  of  Durant,  84  Southern 
Reporter,  459.) 

Municipality  Held  to  Have  Power  to 
Act  as  Trustee  of  a  Public 
Charitable  Trust 

A  Kansas  municipality  has  power  to  ac- 
cept a  bequest  of  a  trust  fund  and  to  ad- 
minister it  in  perpetuity  if  the  purpose  of 
the  trust  is  for  a  public,  charitable  use.  A 
fund  is  for  a  "public,  charitable  use"  where 
its  purpose  is  to  buy  food  and  fuel  for 
needy  and  deserving  inhabitants  of  the  mu- 
nicipality to  which  the  trust  fund  is  be- 
queathed and  by  which  it  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered, or  where  its  purpose  is  to  aid  any  de- 
serving person  suffering  from  cancer  to 
secure  treatment  for  that  disease  in  its  early 
stages. 

The  foregoing  is  the  gist  of  the  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Treadwell  vs.  Beebe,  190 
Pacific  Reporter,  768.  The  Court  quotes 
approvingly  the  following  language  of  a 
standard  legal  authority: 

"A  municipal  corporation  may  act  as  trustee 
of  a  charitable  trust  where  the  trust  created  is 
germane  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  corpora- 
tion was  called  into  being,  and  when  the  ad- 
ministration 6i  the  trust  and  the  liabilities  it 
imposes  are  not  foreign  to  the  objects  for 
which  the  corporation  was  instituted.  In  con- 
formity with  this  rule  it  has  been  frequently 


declared  that  a  municipal  corporation  may  act 
as  a  trustee  of  a  charitable  trust  for  the  support 
or  establishment  of  free  or  public  schools 
within  the  muncipality.  Some  courts  take  the 
view,  however,  that  a  municipal  corporation 
cannot  act  as  trustee  of  a  charitable  trust  un- 
less the  power  to  do  so  is  expressly  granted 
or  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  duties 
as  a  territorial  and  municipal  corporation, 
while  other  courts  maintain  the  rule  that  a 
municipality  may  act  as  trustee  of  a  charitable 
trust  when  it  is  not  prohibited  from  so  doing 
by  statute.  And  this  is  true  although  the  pur- 
poses of  the  trust  are  not  strictly  within  the 
scope  of  the  direct  purposes  of  the  corporation, 
but  merely  collateral  thereto."  5  R.  C.  L.  320, 
32r. 

San     Francisco     Ordinance    Imposing 
License  Fee  on  Outside  Sales  of 
Theater  Tickets  Held  Invalid 

The  California  District  Court  of  Appeal 
has  upset  an  ordinance  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  imposing  a  license 
fee  of  $300  per  month  on  the  business  of 
"peddling"  tickets  to  places  of  amusement 
or  entertainment,  covering  sales  other  than 
at  the  offices  of  the  management  of  such 
places.  (Ex  parte  Dees,  189  Pacific  Re- 
porter, 1050.) 

"Considered  as  a  revenue  measure,"  says 
the  Court,  "the  section  under  consideration, 
if  it  provides  for  any  tax,  provides  for  one 
upon  single  sales,  and  not  upon  a  business. 
It  further  is  directed  to  a  mode  of  selling 
without  consideration  either  of  esserjtial  dif- 
ferences in  modes  or  volume  of  business 
transacted.  It  cannot  be  upheld  as  a 
revenue  measure  for  these  reasons.  .  .  . 
As  a  police  measure  it  is  an  unwarranted 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  citizens  of 
the  state  and  the  United  States,  not  based 
upon  any  reasonable  consideration  of  the 
public  health,  morals,  or  safety,  nor  of  the 
cost  of  police  supervision." 

Discharge  of  Sewage  into  River  by 
Municipal  Sewer  Unlawful  In- 
terference with  Rights  of 
Riparian  Owners 

Applying  the  statutes  of  Colorado,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state  holds  in  the 
case  of  Mack  vs.  Town  of  Craig,  191  Pa- 
cific Reporter,  loi,  that  defendant  munici- 
pality had  no  power  to  discharge  sewage 
into  a  river  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  riparian  cwtiers. 
The  Court  holds  that  the  conferring  on  a 
municipality  of  power  to  construct  an  im- 
provement does  not  impliedly  carry  with  it 
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authority  to  condemn  private  property  to 
that  end;  and  that  there  is  no  power  to  con- 
demn property  beyond  the  municipal  boun- 
daries, unless  the  power  has  been  specifi- 
cally given.  It  is  further  held  that  the  pollu- 
tion of  a  stream  to  the  prejudice  of  owners 
of  land  abutting  upon  that  stream  consti- 
tutes a  condemnation  of  their  property 
rights. 

Presumption  That  Ordinance  Has 
Been  Regularly  Passed 

In  the  absence  of  affirmative  showing  to 
the  contrary,  the  necessary  requirements 
will  be  presumed  to  have  been  complied 
with  in  the  enactment  of  ordinances.  (Ore- 
gon Supreme  Court,  Emmons  vs.  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  191  Pacific  Reporter,  333.) 

Infancy     or     Incompetence     May     Be 
Valid  Excuse  for  Failure  to  Give 
Statutory  Notice  of  Accident 

While  a  provision  of  a  city  charter  pro- 
viding that,  before  the  city  shall  be  liable 
for  damages,  the  person  injured  or  some 
one  in  his  behalf  shall  give  the  mayor  or 
the  city  auditor  notice  in  writing  of  such 
injury  within  30  days  after  the  same  has 
been  received,  stating  where  and  how  the 
injury  occurred  and  the  extent  thereof,  may 
be  valid,  failure  to  give  such  notice  may  be 
excused  on  account  of  the  incompetency  of 
the  injured  party  by  reason  of  infancy  or 
effect  of  such  injuries  rendering  him  men- 
tally and  physically  incompetent  to  give 
such  notice.  (Oklahoma  Supreme  Court, 
City  of  Tulsa  vs.  Wells,  191  Pacific  Re- 
porter, 186.) 

Construction  of  Statute  Requiring  a 
Majority  Vote  of  Qualified  Electors 

A  statute  requiring  a  majority  vote  of  the 
qualified  electors  to  determine  a  question  of 


change  in  city  government  which  provides 
no  means  for  determining  the  number 
qualified  to  vote  at  the  election,  requires 
only  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  elec- 
tion unless  an  intention  to  require  a  majority 
of  all  those  qualified  to  vote  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed. (Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Harrison  vs.  Barksdale,  102  South- 
eastern Reporter,  789.) 

Motive  for  Adopting  Ordinance 

Motive  of  the  council  in  enacting  an 
ordinance  cannot  be  inquired  into;  it  is 
enough  that  the  council  had  the  power  and 
acted  in  the  manner  prescribed.  (Wiscon- 
sin Supreme  Court,  State  vs.  Baxter,  176 
Northwestern  Reporter,  770.) 

Municipal  Milk  License  Tax  with 
Amount  Based  on  Number  of  Cows 

An  ordinance  regulating  the  sale  of  milk 
and  imposing  a  license  fee  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  cows  whose  milk  is  mar- 
keted in  the  city  is  not  invalid  as  amount- 
ing to  a  tax  on  the  cows,  holds  the  Kansas 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  City  of  Law- 
rence vs.  Kagi,  185  Pacific  Reporter,  60. 
The  Court  says: 

'The  purpose  of  the  ordinance  is  to  regulate 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  milk  within  the 
city,  and,  to  effect  the  purpose,  provisions  are 
made  for  inspection,  the  issuance  of  permits, 
and  the  collection  of  fees  for  the  perrnits.  In 
order  to  pay  for  inspection  and  supervision  of 
the  milk  sold  within  the  city,  a  license  fee  is 
required  of  $1  per  cow  for  the  first  ten  cows 
and  50  cents  for  each  additional  cow  from 
which  the  milk  sold  was  obtained.  There  is 
no  contention  that  the  license  fee  imposed  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  inspection  and  supervision. 
While  the  number  of  cows  is  used  as  a  basis 
in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  fee,  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  tax  on  the  cows,  and  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  unreasonable  or  illegitimate 
charge  for  police  surveillance." 


On  the  Calendar  of  Conventions 


November  9-10. — Lethbridge,  Canada. 

Union  of  Alberta  Municipalities.  Annual  con- 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  D.  Saunders, 
Camrose,    Alberta. 

November  15-17. — Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

City  Managers'  Association.  Annual  conven- 
tion. Executive  Secretary,  Harrison  G.  Otis,  1812 
Tribune  Building,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

November  16-18. — Los  Anget,es,   Calif. 

Fire  Marshals'  Association  of  North  America. 
Annual  convention.     Secretary,  George  H.  Nettle- 
ton,   St.  Paul,  Minn. 

November  17-19. — Indianapolis,  Ind. 

National  Association  of  Civic  Secretaries.  An- 
nual convention.  Secretary,  Francis  T.  Hayes, 
City  Club,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


November   17-19. — Indianapolis,  Ind. 

National    Municipal    League.      Annual    conven- 
tion.     Secretary,    H.    W.    Dodds,    261    Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
November  30-December  2.— Brandon,  Manitoba,  Can. 
Union  of  Manitoba  Municipalities.     Annual  con- 
vention.      Secretary,     Robert     Forke,     Pipestone, 
Manitoba,  Canada. 
December  6-8. — Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Association  of  State  Highu-ay  Officials. 
Annual   meeting.      Secretary,   Joseph    Hyde   Pratt. 
Secretary.     State    Highway     Commission,     Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 
December   8-10. — Washington,   D.   C. 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  Annual 
congress.  Secretary ,_  S.  A.  Thompson,  824  Colo- 
rado Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


Helpitil  Inferxnation   on 
Cold  ^^a^her  Concretixi^ 

"^     The  coming  season  will  see,  as  previous  cold  weather  seasons  have  seen,   a  marked  ^^M 

increase  in  concrete  building.  ,  ^  _   ^^-^ 

A  really  long  list  of  concrete  improvements  can  be  constructed  indoors,  in  shop?, 
barns  or  warehouses,  and  placed  later — posts,  bases  and  small 
foundations,  slabs,  beams  and  other  precast  units,  tanks,  troughs, 
etc.  And  outdoor  work  is  perfectly  practical  with  some  easily 
observed  precautions.  The  probabilities  of  better  trans- 
portation facilities  and  better  labor  supply  and  the  advantage 
of  having  a  building  ready  for  spring  more  than  warrant  the 
small  additional  cost. 

Standard  directions  and  specifications  for  cold  weather  con- 
creting will  be  sent  free  of  charge  or  obligation.  Ask  also  for 
the  ALPHA  handbook  on  concrete  construction — if  you  haven't 
■and  for  the  sheet  or  bulletin  in  the  list  below  that 


one 

of  special  interest 


Workingmen's  Homes 

Walkway  and  Driveway 

Roads 

Small  Bridges 

Culvert 

Foundation 

Gut  er  and  Curb 

Storage  Cellar 

Spring  House 

Small  Dam 


Milk  House 
Ice  House 
Manure  Pit 
Septic  Tank 
Oil  Storage  Tank 
Tennis  Court 
Concrete  Roof 
Barn  and  Silo 
Corn  Crib 
Storage  House 


Smoke  House 
Hog  House 
Poultry  House 
Dipping  Vat 
Tanks 

Piers  for  Small  Boats 
Garden  Furniture 
Greenhouse 
Coal  Pocket 
Fence  Post 


Gate  Post 
Walls,   Sills   and 

Lintels 
Garages 
Overcoating  o'   Old 

Dwellings 
Porch,    Cellar    and 

Stable  Floors 
Industrial  Tanks 


_  We  are  obliged  to  ask  inquirers  who  live  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  send  fifty  cents  to  cover  cost  of  publishing  and 
mailing  of  our  literature.     Refer  to  American  City. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND 

General  Offices:  EASTON,  PA. 

Branch  Offices: 
New  York    Philadelphia    Boston    Pittsburgh 
^    Baltimore  Savannah 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


HYDRAULIC    TABLES. 

Gardner    S.   Williams  and   Allen   Hazen.     Third 
Edition,   Bevised  and  Enlarged.     John  Wiley  & 
Sons,    Inc.,    New    York.      1920.       115    pp. 
The  third  edition  of  Williams  and  Hazen's  Hydraulic 
Tables,  generally  accepted  as  standard   by  most  water- 
works   and    hydraulics    engineers,     contains    additional 
data  not  included  in   earlier  editions.     The   chapter  on 
"Additional    Data"     discusses    the    possible    need     of 
change    in    two    exponents    and    one    coefficient    of    the 
Hazen    and    Williams    formula    for    the    flow    of    water 
in  pipes.     Examination  of  data  acquired  in  the  eighteen 
years  since  this  formula  was  first  used  shows  that  there 
is  no  need  of  change  in  either  the  exponents  or  the  co- 
efficient. 

OEDINABY   FOUNDATIONS. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Engineering  and  Build- 
ing Foundations,  including  Sub-aqueous  Foun- 
dations. 

Charles    Evan    Fowler,    Mem.    Am.    Soc.    C.    E. 
Fourth    Edition,    revised    and    enlarged.      John 
Wiley  &    Sons,   Inc.,   New  York.      XXXI   +    531 
pp.      Tables   and    illustrations. 
This  book  is  specially  written  for  the  engineer  who 
has   not   bad   the   fortune   to  amass   a   large  amount   of 
data  from  personal  experience.      All  data  are  based  on 
actual    experience,    and    the    advice,     caution    and    de- 
pendability   of    this    book    make    it    of    great    value    to 
municipal   and   other   engineers    called   upon   to   furnish 
designs  and  specifications  in  ordinary  foundation  work. 

MUNICIPAL  TEAR  BOOK. 

The  Municipal  Year  Book  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  1920-21.  Robert  Donald,  Founder  and  Director. 
Published  by  the  Municipal  Journal,  Ltd.  XXV.  -f- 
538  pp.  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  Year  Book 
for  five  years.  All  of  the  main  features  of  earlier 
editions  have  been  ■retained  and  rewritten.  The  sec- 
tions relating  to  Electricity  Supply  and  Tramways  have 
been  recast  to  make  the  tables  of  statistics  uniform 
with  those  relating  to  other  municipal  undertakings, 
and  a  new  table  showing  the  results  of  the  operations  of 
municipal  omnibus  services  have  been  added.  Another 
new  feature  is  the  section  devoted  to  special  features 
of  municipal  enterprise  in  various  towns.  (Apply  to 
the  Municipal  Journal,  Ltd.,  Sardinia  House,  Sardinia 
St.,   London,  W.   C.  2.) 


HAND   BOOK  OF  FIBE  PROTECTION. 

Everett   U.   Crosby,   Henry  A.   Fiske,  H.   Walter 
Forster.      Sixth  Edition.     D.  Van  Nostand  Com- 
pany,   New    York   City.      1919.      XXXV    +    757 
pages.      Illustrated. 
A  valuable  handbook  for  the  municipal  official  inter- 
ested in  the  many  phases  of  fire  protection  and  preven- 
tion.    The  book  is  replete  with  excellent  data,  includ- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  of  fire  protection,   com- 
mon fire  causes,  spread  of  fire,  building  construction  as 
a   preventive,    private   and   public    fire    protection,    and 
sprinkler  services. 

TRAVELING  PUBLICITY   CAMPAIGNS. 

Mary    Swain    Routzahn.      Russell    Sage   Founda- 
tion.    New   York.      1920.      151  pp.      Illustrated. 
Bibliography,  and  reference  lists  of  train,  truck, 
trolley,    and    other    traveling    campaigns. 
Accounts    of    some    typical    traveling    campaigns    are 
combined  with  suggestions  on  the  various  factors  which 
enter  into  the  success  of  an  educational  tour.    The  book 
is  plentifully  illustrated  with  photographs  showing  how 
some  of   the  trains   and  trucks   are  fitted  up   with  dis- 
plays and  equipment  for  demonstrations.      Some  of  the 
technical  problems  of  arranging  and  displaying  exhibits 
to  advantage  in  car  interiors  are  pointed  out.     The  pro- 
gram of  events  at  each  stop,  the  planning  of  itineraries 
and    the_  follow-up    work    to    make    sure    that    results 
are   obtained   are    all    given    a    considerable   amount  of 
space. 

COAL  STORAGE. 

Bituminous  Coal  Storage  Practice,  by  H.  H.  Stock. 
C.  W.  Hippard,  and  W.  D.  Langtry.  Published  as  Bul- 
letin No.  116,  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  by  the 
University  of  Illinois.  1920.  157  pp.  Illustrated.  Ac- 
count of  experiments,  with  conclusions.  (Apply  to  H. 
H.  Stock,  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.) 

CHILD    WELFARE 

Child  Welfare  Handbook.  Published  by  the  National 
Child  Welfare  Association.  35  pp.  Illustrated.  With 
descriptions  of  the  posters  available  for  child  welfare 
exhibits.  Apply  to  Charles  F.  Powlison,  General  Sec- 
retary, Educational  Building,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.) 


The  publications  listed  above  are  for  sale  by  their  publishers.     Those  listed  below  are  under- 
stood to  be  free  upon  application. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

Central  Electric  Light  and  Power  Stations,  with 
Summary  of  the  Electrical  Industries.  Census  report 
for  1917.  184  pp.  1920.  Report  on  electrical  in- 
dustries, including  electric  railways,  telephones,  tele- 
graphs, and  municipal  electric  fire-alarm  and  police- 
patrol  signaling  systems.  (Apply  to  Sam  L.  Rogers, 
Director  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.   C. 

SPILLWAYS. 

Spillways  for  Reservoirs  and  Canals,  by  A.  T.  MitcheT- 
son,  Senior  Irrigation  Engineer.  Published  by  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  Bulletin  No.  831. 
40  pp.  Illustrated.  1920.  Detailed  discussion  of 
spillways,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  syphon.  (Apply 
to  Department  of  Agriculture,   Washington,  D.  C.) 

HIGHWAY  MAINTENANCE. 

Compiled  by  J.  T.  Donaghey,  Maintenance  Engineer. 
Wisconsin  Highway  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  11. 
102  pp.  Illustrated.  1920.  Information  on  the  patrol 
maintenance  of  the  state  trunk  highway  system.  (Ap- 
ply to  J.  D.  G.  Mack,  State  Chief  Engineer,  Madison, 
Wis.) 

HEATING. 

Emissivity  of  Heat  from  Various  Surfaces.  By  V.  S. 
Day,  Research  Assistant,  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Published  as  bulletin  No.  117,  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 39  pp.  Illustrated.  1920.  Gives  results  of 
comparative  tests  on  covered  and  uncovered  sheet  metal 
surfaces,  made  in  connection  with  the  Warm  Air  Fur- 
nace Investigation.  (Apply  to  Engineering  Experiment 
Station,  Urbana,  HI.) 


MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

State  Restrictions  on  the  Size  and  Weight  of  Motor 
Vehicles.  2  pp.  This  information  is  based  on  state 
motor  vehicle  laws  in  force  on  July  1,  1920.  (Apply 
to  Motor  Vehicle  Conference  Committee,  Marlin  Rock- 
well Building,  366  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.) 
MOTOR   TRUCKS. 

The  Evils  of  Overloading,  By  Robert   O.   Patten  and 
F.  C.  Horner.     8  pp.      (Apply  to  the  Motor  Truck  Com- 
mittee,    National    Automobile    Chamber    of    Commerce, 
366   Madison   Ave.,   New  York    City,   N.  Y.) 
ROADS  AND  LOADS. 

By  Robert  C.  Barnett,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  1920.  De- 
scriptions and  graphs  showing  the  tractive  effort  re- 
quired of  trucks  under  different  conditions.  (Apply 
to  Motor  Truck  Committee,  National  Automobile  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  7  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.) 
SANITATION. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sanitation  in  Country 
Places,  including  the  bacteriolytic  tank  system.  By 
W.  Ramsay  Smith,  M.D.,  D.S.,  P.R.S.  Permanent 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  South 
Australia.  Fifth  Edition.  59  pp.  1920.  Illustrated. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  dry  earth  closet  system 
and  of  the  bacteriolytic  tank  system.  (Apply  to  author, 
Adelaide,  South  Australia.) 
HIGHWAY  ECONOMICS. 

Making  Highways  Pay.  By  James  W.  Brooks,  Direc- 
tor Educational  Bureau,  Federal  Highway  Council. 
15  pp.  Illustrated.  1920.  A  brief  discussion  of 
the  economics  of  good  roads.  (Apply  to  author,  131) 
G  St.,  Northwest,  Washington.  D.  C.) 
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For  Heating  and  Ap- 
plying under  Pressure 
all  varieties  of  Bitu- 
minous Materials,  Hot 
or  Cold,  for  Road  Con- 
struction, Mainte- 
nance or  Dust  Laying. 

Heat  and  volume  un- 
der instant  control  of 
operator.  Positive 
pressure  produced  by 
the  Kinney  Pump. 


PATENT  COMBINATION 
Auto    Heater   and   Distributor 


HANDY    HEATER    and    SPRAYER 


Especially  adapted  for 
Road  maintenance, 
construction  and  gen- 
eral repair  work.  Con- 
tents constantly  agi- 
tated  while   heating. 

No  burning  or  coking 
of  material.  Pump, 
Piping,  Hose,  Nozzles, 
Automatically  Heated. 

No  Steam  Required. 


Kinney  Manufacturing'  Company 

3529  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

BRANCHES: 


NBW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOUSTON 


KANSAS  CITY 
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AMERICANIZATION. 

An.  Americanization  Program  in  Education  and  Recre- 
ation. Reprinted  from  the  Observer  of  June,  1920.  54 
pp.  Illustrated.  The  Superintendent's  Report  of  the 
Chicago  Hebrew  Institute  activities  for  1919-1920,  with 
full  account  of  the  work  accomplished.  (Apply  to 
Philip  L.  Seman,  Superintendent,  Chicago  Hebrew  Insti- 
tute, Chicago,  111. 

Americanization:  California's  Answer.  Issued  by 
the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  Cali- 
fornia. 11  pp.  1920.  An  account  of  California's  ex- 
tensive program.  (Apply  to  the  Commission,  525 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.) 
AMERICANIZATION  DICTIONARY. 

Compiled  and  published  by  Prank  L.  Dykema,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Americanization  Society,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  63  pp.  1920.  Defines  naturalization 
terms  and  processes  for  the  American  who  desires  to 
help  the  alien  become  a  citizen.  (Apply  to  author, 
address    above.) 

OHIO    STATE   REPORTS. 

A  series  of  33  Reports  of  Field  Agents,  submitted 
to  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Administrative 
Reorganization,  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio.  In- 
cludes 29  reports  by  William  H.  Allen,  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Public  Service,  upon  various  phases  of 
the  state  educational  system.  Among  these  are  "Sug- 
gestions by  City  and  County  Superintendents  for  Im- 
pro>ing  Ohio's  Education"  and  "Possible  Forward  Steps 
in  Ohio's  Education  without  Reorganizing  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction."  (Apply  to  the  Joint 
Legislative    Committee,    Columbus,    Ohio.) 

PITTSBURGH   PLAYGROUNDS. 

Study  and  Recommendations.  Reports  No.  1  and 
No.  1-A  of  the  Citizens  Committee  on  City  Plan. 
1920.  Charts,  maps,  and  illustrations.  A  thorough 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  city  with  specific 
proposals  for  meeting  them.  (Apply  to  Citizens  Com- 
mittee,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

URBAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

Fourth  Report,  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities. 
1919.  92  pp.  (Apply  to  Chancellor  Frederic  C.  Hall, 
Washington  University,    St.   Louis,   Mo.) 

SOCIAL    SURVEYS. 

The  Social  Survey,  Its  History  and  Methods,  by  Carl 
C.  Taylor,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Missouri.  Published  as  University  of  Missouri  Bul- 
letin, Social  Science  Series  3.  1919.  91  pp.,  with 
bibliography.  Presentation  of  the  evolution,  methods, 
and  value  of  the  social  survey.  (Apply  to  Professor 
Carl  C.  Taylor,   Columbia,   Mo.) 

CITY  SCHOOLS. 

Score  Card  for  City  School  Buildings,  by  Professors 
G.  D.  Thayer  and  N.  L.  Engelhardt  of  the  Department 
of  Educational  Administration,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  45  pp.  1920.  A  method  of  rating 
school  buildings  for  size,  arrangement,  etc.  (Apply  to 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  525  West  120th 
St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.) 

SIGNALING   SYSTEMS. 

Regulations  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwrit- 
ers for  the  Installation  and  Use  of  Signaling  Systems 
Used  for  the  Transmission  of  Signals  Affecting  the 
Fire  Hazard.  43  pp.  1920.  (Apply  to  W.  G.  Rich- 
mond, National  Fire  Protection  Association,  87  Milk 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.) 


UTILITY    BATES. 

Public  Service  Rates  in  Texas  Cities.  Compiled  by 
Frank  Mann  Stuart,  Instructor  in  Government.  Pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Texas  as  Bulletin  No.  1971. 

1919.  191  pp.  This  bulletin  is  purely  informational, 
giving  rates  in  detail,  without  comment,  or  conclusion, 
and  is  offered  as  an  incentive  and  basis  for  investigation. 
(Apply  to  Frank  Mann  Stuart,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,    Tex.) 

SOIL  MOISTURE. 

Capillary  Movement  of  Soil  Moisture,  by  Walter  W. 
McLaughlin,  Senior  Irrigation  Engineer.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  835.  1920. 
70  pp.  Account  of  experiments  and  results  observed. 
(Apply  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washingtonj 
D.  C.) 

WATER  ANALYSIS. 

Turbidity  Standard  of  Water  Analysis,  by  P.  V, 
Wells,  Associate  Physicist,  Bureau  of  Standards.  Sci 
entific  Papers  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Depart' 
ment  of  Commerce,  No.  367.  1920.  28  pp.  Illustrated 
Experimental  studies  and  conclusions.  (Apply  to  De^ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Letchworth  Village.  State  of  New  York  Legis- 
lative Document  No.  104.  54  pp.  Illustrated.  1920. 
Account  of  the  work  at  this  state  institution  for  the 
mentally  deficient.  (Apply  to  Charles  S.  Little,  M.D. 
Superintendent,  Letchworth  Village,  TMells,  N.  Y.) 
MUNICIPAL  PENSIONS. 

Tentative  Recommendations  of  the  Pension  Laws 
Commission,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1920.  Reprinted  from 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Harbor  Commission.  67  pp. 
A  discussion  of  the  theories  of  municipal  pensions  and 
a  detailed  account  of  the  system  proposed  for  Milwau- 
kee. (Apply  to  Ernest  W.  Heller,  Secretary,  Pension 
Laws  Commission,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 
PROBATION. 

The    Progress    of    Probation,    by    Edwin    J.    Cooley. 

1920.  36  pp.  An  account  of  the  development  and 
accomplishments  of  probation  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts 
of  New  York,  particularly  during  the  last  four  years. 
(Apply  to  Edwin  J.  Cooley,  Chief  Probation  Officer, 
New  York  City.) 

COOPERATION. 

Farmers'  Cooperation  in  Minnesota,  1913-1917.  By 
John  D.  Black  and  Frank  Robotka,  Division  of  Re- 
search in  Agricultural  Economics.  Published  as  Bulle- 
tin 184,  the  University  of  Minnesota  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  1919.  62  pp.  A  thoroughgoing 
account  of  the  development  of  the  rural  cooperative 
movement  in  Minnesota.  (Apply  to  John  D.  Black, 
Ph.D.,  Agricultural  Economist,  University  Farm,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.) 

SOCIAL  RESEARCH. 

Announcement  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
for  the  year  1920-21.  21  pp.  Prospectus  of  the  school, 
and  courses  of  study.  (Apply  to  Miss  Emma  Peters 
Smith,  Secretary,  465-69  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City.) 

PLUMBING. 

Report  of  the  Special  Plumbing  Board  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Health.  1920.  73  pp. 
Map.  Account  of  conditions  discovered,  with  recom- 
mendations for  standardization.  (Apply  to  Professor 
George  M.  Whipple,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.) 


Municipal    Reports 


Cambridge,  Mass. — Zoning  for  Cambridge.  Report 
of  the  Planning  Board.  1920.  (Apply  to  Arthur  C. 
Comey,  Consultant  on  City  Plan,  Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Fitchburg,  Mass. — Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works.  For  year  1919.  72  pp.  (Apply  to 
David  A.  Hartwell,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
Fitchburg,   Mass.) 

Marquette,  Mich. — Reports  of  the  City  of  Marquette, 
for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1919.  Commission  Govern- 
ment.     (Apply   to   Harlow   A.   Clark,    Mayor.) 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Report  of  the  Sewage  Experi- 
mental Investigations  at  West  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.  1919.  (Apply  to  Theodore  S.  Oxholm, 
Engineer  iu  Charge,  Borough  Hall,  Staten  Island.) 


St.  Paul,  Minn. — Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  of  the  City  of  St.  Paul  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1919.  (Apply  to  M.  N.  Goss, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works.) 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Annual  Report  of  the  City  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1919.  (Apply 
to  Edward  W.  Lee,  Director  of  Finance  and  Revenue.) 

Waltham,  Mass. — Annual  Reports  of  the  City  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  for  1919,  with  the  second  inaugural 
address  of  Hon.  George  R.  Beal,  Mayor.  247  pp.  Illus- 
trated. 1920.  (Apply  to  Henry  F.  Beal,  City  Man- 
ager,   Waltham,    Mass.) 

Westervllle,  Ohio. — Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  City 
Manager  to  the  Village  Council.  1919.  22  pp.  Illus- 
trated. (Apply  to  Ralph  W.  Orebaugh,  City  Manager, 
Westerville,    Ohio.) 
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CULVERTS  SHOULD  B& 
PERMANENT 

FASHIONS  and  styles  have  changed  many,    many 
times  since  the  first  Newport  Culvert  was  laid. 

Newport  Culverts  are  good  for  a  long  period  of  years. 
There  is  no  particular  pleasure  in  ripping  up  your 
roads  every  few  years  to  replace  defective  culverts. 
Next  time  buy  Newport  Culverts  and  save  all  this  un- 
necessary work,  annoyance  and  expense. 

Made  from  genuine  open  hearth  iron.  Government 
tests  prove  them  99.875%  pure  iron  copper  alloy. 
Absolutely  rust=resisting.  Their  lasting  qualities  are 
an  assured  fact.  Serviceable  for  every  service.  The 
half-round  culvert  is  ideal  for  city  service.  Used  by 
municipalities  all  over  the  country. 

Send  us  your  address  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  better  culverts   mean   better  roads. 

NEWPORT  CULVERT  CO. 


542'WEST  10th  STREET 


NEWPORT 


KENTUCKY 
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Methods,  Materials  and  Appliances 

News  for  Boards  of  Public   Works,   Engineers,  Contractors,  Purchasing  Agents, 

and  Others  Interested  in  the  Economical  Construction  and  EflBcient   Operation 

of  Public  Improvement  Undertakings 


The  Status  of  Imhoff  Sewage 
Tank  Patents 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  relative  to 
the  present  status  of  the  Imhoff  sewage  tank 
patents,  in  response  to  which  the  Pacific  Flush- 
Tank  Company,  4241-3  East  Ravenswood  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111.,  has  prepared  an  instructive 
statement  which  we  feel  sure  will  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers. 

When  Dr.  Carl  Imhoff  first  secured  his  patent 
in  this  country,  it  was  his  idea  that  the  United 
States  could  be  served  best  by  representatives 
in  touch  with  all  sewage  disposal  work,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  in  no  way  engaged  in 
the  design  or  building  of  such  plants.  The 
Pacific  Flush-Tank  Company  was  recom- 
mended to  Dr.  Imhoff,  and  arrangements  were 
made  that  this  company  should  look  after  his 
commercial  interests  but  assume  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  design  or  operation  of  plants. 
The  company  continued  its  connection  with 
these  patents  for  Dr.  Imhoff  until  shortly  be- 
fore the  United  States  declared  war,  and  then 
ceased  all  activities  until  thei  patents  were 
seized  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  because 
this  company  was  in  touch  with  the  situation 
and  could  continue  to  serve,  it  was  given  a 
license  to  continue  to  act  in  the  collection  of 
royalties  under  practically  the  same  plan  as 
formerly,  except  that  all  collections  were 
turned  over  semi-annually  to  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

The  Imhoff  patents,  together  with  all  other 
German  patents  seized  by  the  Custodian,  were 
sold  some  time  ago  to  the  Chemical  Founda- 
tion Corporation,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
title  at  present  rests  with  that  corporation. 
The  Pacific  Flush-Tank  Company,  however, 
has  not  surrendered  its  license  from  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  does  not  expect  to 
do  so  until  a  treaty  of  some  kind  has  been 
signed  and  the  titles  cleared  up  beyond  ques- 
tion. Those  who  have  paid  royalties  since  the 
war  are  fully  protected  by  the  United  States 
Government,  as  all  such  royalties  are  paid 
over  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  license  held  by  the  Pacific 
Flush-Tank  Company,  which  acts  solely  for 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
so  acting,  the  license  requires  the  company  to 
schedule  and  report  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission on  all  Imhoff  tank  constructions  with 
which  it  comes  in  touch,  and  to  invoice  and 
collect  royalties  for  such  construction  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  table  of  royalties  which  is 
made  a  part  of  the  license. 


Many  city  officials  have  written  to  this  com- 
pany stating  that  they  have  paid  over  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  Septic  Process  Protective 
League  and  have  received  a  release  from  lia- 
bilities for  infringements  of  the  Cameron 
patents  (expired)  and  were  not  liable  for 
further  royalty.  The  Pacific  Flush-Tank 
Company  wishes  to  make  it  plain  that  payments 
to  the  Cameron  Company  in  no  way  release 
from  liability  those  who  have  built  two-story 
Imhoff  tanks,  as  the  patents  are  quite  separate 
and  distinct 

A  New  LaFrance  Lantern 

A  new  electric  lantern,  which  will  appeal  to 
all  those  who  have  to  carry  a  light,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  American-La 
France  Fire  Engine  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
This  lantern  is  water-proof,  and  is  absolutely 
safe  to  use  around  inflammable  material  of  any 
kind.  It  is  an  ideal  light  for  watchmen,  fire- 
men, sportsmen  or  automobilists.  All  metal 
parts  are  of  brass  and  aluminum,  accurately 
machined  and  nicely  finished.  The  silvered  re- 
flector is  large  and  designed  to  thro\v  a  wide 
working  light  with  a  strong,  far-reaching  beam 
for  smoke,  fog  or  long-distance  work.  A 
focussing  device  permits  of  changing  the  beam 
while  the  light  is  burning. 

The  light   is  controlled   by  a   strong   spring 


A  NEW  ELECTBIO  HAND  LANTERN 
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THE    OTTERSON    AUTO  =  EDIJCTOR 

CUBAINS  CATCH   BASIINS 

Saves    Time  —  Money — Labor 


Mounted  on  any  5-TON  Chassis  of  suitable  standard  make 

THE  OTTERSON  AUTO-EDUCTOR  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


SLANTINa=JET 

.^DRIMIIIG 
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The  Key  to  Vigilance 


HARDINGE  SYSTEM 

of 

Police  Registration 


High  Efficiency 
Low  Cost 

Write  for  Book— "Key  to  Vigilance" 

HARDINGE  BROTHERS,  INC. 

4147  E.  Ravens  wood  Ave.,       Chicago 


Our  new  74 
page  drinking 
fountain  cata- 
log C.,  fully  de- 
scribing our 
"Vertico-Slant" 
drinking  fount- 
ain will  be  sent 
you  on  receipt 

of   your    name    and  address. 

Ideal  for  schools,  public  buildings, 

parks  and  streets  and  factories. 

RUNDLE-SPENCE  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 
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snap  switch,  conveniently 
located  and  positively 
spark-proof.  The  current 
is  supplied  by  two  stand- 
ard dry  cells,  obtainable 
anywhere.  This  lantern 
will  give  months  of  inter- 
mittent service.  The  finish 
is  regularly  in  red  with 
black  and  polished  brass 
trim,  but  furnished  in 
other  colors  or  polished 
aluminum  if  desired.  A 
bracket  for  mounting  is 
furnished  at  a  slight  extra 
cost,  a  plain  bracket  for 
the  wall,  truck  or  boat, 
and  a  special  heavy  brass 
bracket  with  a  spring  lock 
for  fire  apparatus. 

Building  a 
Compound  Meter 

In  many  cases  where 
large  water  meters  are 
already  in  use,  but  it  is 
desired  to  increase  rev- 
enue by  securing  registration  on  small  flows,  a 
Union  compounding  valve,  manufactured  by  the 
Union  Water  Meter  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  may  be  installed.  In  this  way  a  com- 
plete and  efficient  compound  meter  is  made  at 
much  less  cost  through  saving  for  use  a  meter 
perfectly  satisfactory  on  the  flows  it  was  de- 
signed to  register.  The  increased  revenue,  as  a 
rule,  soon  pays  for  the  valve  and  its  installation. 

In  the  Union  compounding  valve,  all  bearings 
are  bushed  with  hard  rubber,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  valves  are  of  a  rubber  composition  less 
brittle  and  less  subject  to  injury  from  foreign 
substances  than  valves  of  hard  rubber  or  metal. 
By  eliminating  all  bearing  of  metal  to  metal, 
corrosive  action  and  sticking  of  the  valves  are 
absolutely  prevented.  The  valve  may  be  at- 
tached at  any  convenient  point  of  the  outlet  pipe 
of  the  large  meter,  provided  no  service  connec- 
tions are  made  between  the  meter  and  the  valve. 
The  inlet  to  the  bv-pass  meter  must  be  tapped 
in  the  inlet  side  of  the  large  meter.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  found  easier  to  tap  in  the  inlet 
pipe  before  the  large  meter  just  as  if  a  cor- 
poration cock  was  being  put  in  for  an  entirely 
new  service. 


A  COMPOUNDING  VALVE  WITH  METER 
FOB  SMALL  FLOWS  ATTACHED 


TRUCK  WITH  TANK  MOUNTED  FOB  SPRINKLINa 


Combined  Street  Sprinkler 
and  Ash  Truck 

Versatility  is  a  virtue  in  human  beings  which 
is  also  recognized  as  an  essential  in  motor  trucks. 
Some  time  ago  the  Autocar  Company,  Ardmore, 
Pa.,  sold  one  of  its  trucks  to  the  trustees  of 
Portland  Park  and  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This 
truck  has  now  been  in  use  for  about  eleven 
months,  and  has  proved  very  versatile  through 
the  use  of  interchangeable  bodies  which  enable 
it  to  be  used  readily  for  hauling  ashes  and  also 
for  sprinkling.  As  a  sprinkler  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  cover  three  times  the  length  of  road  that 
was  previously  covered  with  a  horse-drawn 
sprinkler  in  the  same  time.  As  an  ash  truck, 
owing  to  the  short  wheel  base  and  its  compact- 
ness, it  has  been  possible  to  get  into  all  drive- 
ways and  congested  places  where  it  would  be 
impossible  for  an  ordinary  sized  truck  to  turn 
or  reach  the  ashpits.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Trustees  stated  in  a  recent  letter :  "Regardless 
of  the  high  cost  of  gasoline,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  truck  is  doing  twice  the  work 
previously  done  with  a  horse,  the  expense  so 
far  has  not  exceeded  that  of  the  horse,  wagon, 
etc." 

Report  on  Street  Lighting  Costs 

In  the  September  issue  of  The  American 
City,  on  page  335,  appeared  a  notice  that  F,  W. 
Ballard  &  Co.,  engineers,  Swetland  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  had  published  a  valuable  re- 
port on  street  lighting  costs  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  custom  of  The  American 
City,  no  statement  as  to  cost  was  included,  be- 
cause of  current  Post  Office  regulations. 

This  valuable  report  is  not  available  for  dis- 
tribution gratis,  but  may  be  secured  from  F.  W. 
Ballard  &  Co.,  at  the  above  address,  at  the  price 
of  $2  per  copy. 
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xirbinG  Sewer  T^lachine 

The  Turbine  SQWor  cleaning  machiiiQ 
mil  take  care  of  any  si-zed  job  in. 

a  satisfactory  mamiGr It  cteans 

SGwers  of  every  obstruction... 

Used  with  ^reat  success  by  scores 
of  other  cities  all  over  the  country 

Let  us  demonstrate  this  machine 
without  any  obligation  whatever 

n/l/r/te  for  ///ustrated 
j5oo/6  offsets 


Turbine  Sewer  Machine  S 

195  ELEVENTH  ST.,  MILWAUKEE.WIS. 
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A    SPRAYING  OUXriT  FOE  PARKS  AND   STREETS  FOR   CITIES   PLANNING   TO   ADEQUATELY 
COPE    WITH   INSECT    PESTS    THAT    ATTACK    SHADE    TREES 


A  New  Motor  Sprayer 

The  spraying  of  shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
gardens  and  parks  in  the  fall  and  early  spring 
is  indispensable  to  check  the  inroads  of  insect 
pests.  The  Republic  Motor  Truck  Company, 
Alma,  Mich.,  has  just  placed  on  the  market  an 
orchard  sprayer,  consisting  of  a  IModel  19  Re- 
public truck  on  which  is  a  600-gallon  tank  of 
i2-gauge  galvanized  iron  mounted  on  skids, 
a  35-gallon  "Northern"'  rotary  pump,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Northern  Fire  Apparatus  Com- 
pany, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  20  feet  of  suction 
hose  and  strainer,  100  feet  of  sprayer  hose  and 
couplings,  two  automatic  hose  reels,  two  lo-foot 
bamboo  spray  nozzles,  and  two  spray  fog  guns 
and  all  necessary  piping.  This  apparatus  may 
be  filled  from  any  available  source  of  water  by 
dropping  the  suction  hose  and  starting  the  pump, 
which  operates  at  the  rate  of  30  gallons  per 
minute,  taking  only  20  minutes  to  fill  the  600- 
gallon  tank. 

Twenty-four  jets  at  300  pounds  pressure  are 
constantly  in  operation  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  providing  agitation  of  such  violence  as  to 
assure  perfect  mixing  and  dissolving  of  the 
chemicals  used  in  the  spraying. 

This  apparatus  may  also  be  used  for  spraying 
roads,  lawns  and  gardens,  for  road  oiling, 
pumping  water,  dispensing  liquid  fertilizer  and 
carrying  water,  and  has  the  additional  feature 
that  the  tank  and  spraying  equipment  may  be 
removed  readily  by  one  man,  and  the  chassis, 
with  a  standard  stake  body  or  farm  body,  used 
for  ordinary  trucking  purposes. 


Conference  of  Elgin  Salesmen 

The  annual  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  Elgin  Sales  Corporation,  501  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  was  held  in  Chicago,  at  the 
Hotel  La  Salle,  October  6  to  9.  The  Elgin 
Sales  Corporation  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one 
in  that  the  Elgin  Street  Sweeper  Company  has 
no  direct  connection  with  its  sales  agents,  its 
entire  output  being  marketed  by  the  Elgin 
Sales  Corporation.  The  annual  conferences 
afford  an  opportunity  of  keeping  alive  the 
community  of  interest  between  the  three 
branches  of  the  organization,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  a  successful  and  harmonious  conduct 
of  its  affairs.  Later  the  salesmen  attended 
the  organization  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Street  Cleaning  Officials,  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  inspected  the 
factory  of  the  Elgin  Street  Sweeper  Company 
at  Elgin,  Illinois. 

Redwood  Manufacturers 
Company 

Through  an  oversight  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  American  City,  the  name  Red- 
wood Manufacturing  Company,  San  Francisco, 
appeared  as  one  of  the  subscribing  members 
of  the  Western  Wood  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau. 
The  name  should  have  appeared  as  Redwood 
Manufacturers  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
This  company  is  one  of  a  number  of  companies 
in  the  West  which  manufacture  wood  pipe  for 
water  systems,  full  data  regarding  which  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  Western  Wood 
Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,  White  Building,  Seattle. 
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THE  WORTHINQTON  TRACTOR 
AND  SHAWNEE  MOWER 


The  Shawnee  Triple  Mower  has  become  the  main 
dependence  for  parks,  golf  fairways  and  lawns 
of  large  estates  throughout  the  country. 

In  combination  with  the  Worthington  Tractor 
it  will  mow  four  times  as  much  lawn  area  as  any 
other  mowing  apparatus  in  the  world. 

The  Tractor  is  especially  designed  for  lawn  serv- 
ice.  It  improves  the  turf  and  does  not  mar  or 
injure  the  surface.  It  has  patented  features 
which  have  given  it  immediate  preeminence. 

It  displaces  the  horse  and  reduces  the  cost  of 
the  mowing  operation  one-half. 

The  gang  mower  alone  and  in  combination  with 
a  tractor  is  broadly  covered  by  patents  owned  by 
this  company. 
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WORTHINQTON  MOWER  COMPANY 
Shawnee=on=Delaware,  Pa. 
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City  Offices  and  the  Monroe 

We  have  but  to  look  through  the  door  of 
any  city  office  to  find  quantities  of  figures, 
sheet  after  sheet  of  them  waiting  to  be  multi- 
plied or  divided,  or  otherwise  combined. 
Assessments  must  be  figured  for  sprinkling, 
paving,  excavating,  which  means  much  multi- 
plication and  division  to  find  the  rate  per  foot 
or  cost  per  foot,  the  assessments  per  lot  or 
per  block;  invoices  must  be  extended,  per- 
centages calculated,  and  whenever  there  is  a 
bond  issued,  new  tables,  quite  large  in  size, 
must  be  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Taxation. 

Everywhere  there  are  tremendous  quantities 
of  figures  to  be  handled,  and  had  not  rapid 
progress  been  made  in  the  calculating  machine 
field,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  mass  of  work  could 
in  any  way  be  kept  abreast  of  the  requirements. 
The  mental  process  of  figuring  permitted  of 
very  few  short-cuts ;  each  figure  had  to  be 
handled  individually,  each  multiplication  was 
a  complete  operation  in  itself,  each  step  had  to 
be  gone  over  a  second  and  often  a  third  time 
for  proof,  and  even  then  many  errors  slipped 
by  unnoticed. 

But  this  is  all  changed  to-day  with  the  Mon- 
roe, manufactured  by  the  Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  Company,  Woolworth  Building,  New 
York  City,  for  even  though  a  large  multiplica- 
tion requires  only  a  few  turns  of  the  crank,  a 
few  seconds  of  time,  many  simple  short-cuts 
are  possible.  Methods  and  systems  mean  as 
much  in  figure-work  as  in  efficient  production 
management.  Why  should  the  multiplication 
of  a  given  amount  by  16  percentages  require  16 
multiplications  when  they  can  be  accurately  de- 
termined and  proved  with  a  considerably 
smaller  number  of  operations? 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  the  modern 
calculating  machine  facilitates  the  prompt 
handling  of  the  work  of  city  offices.  Take, 
for  example,  the  work  of  the  City  Auditor's 
office.  Calculations  of  a  similar  nature,  though 
applying  to  different  matters,  are  handled  in 
many  other  city  offices  where  the  two-way 
mechanism  of  the  Monroe  calculating  machine 
plays  an  equally  important  part  in  simplifying 
the  method  of  arriving  at  the  desired  results. 

In  this  office  various  contract  estimates  must 
be  checked  and  totaled,  percentages  and  pay- 
ments deducted,  and  the  balance  due  the  con- 
tractor determined.  The  items  of  the  estimates 
involve  usually  simple  extensions,  such  as  16 
crossing  plates  at  $20,  amounting  to  $320, 
4,863.2  pounds  .<;teel  at  12  cents  per  pound, 
amounting  to  $583.58.  Occasionally  there  are 
items  such  as  1.265  pounds  of  material  at  $17.25 
per  gross  ton,  which  involve  both  division  and 
multiplication.  Such  an  item  is  handled  on 
the  Monroe  as  one  operation,  both  the  division 
and  the  multiplication  being  accomplished  at 
the  same  time. 

Where  the  estimate  has  already  been  ex- 
tended, the  City  Auditor  often  desires  only  a 
check  of  the  total,  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  extensions  are  made  and  the  total  accu- 
rately arrived  at  more  rapidly.  On  the  total 
amount  there  may  be  a  discount  of  15  per  cent. 


A  CALCXTLATING  MACHINE  FOB  CITY  OFFICES 


To  take  off  this  discount  it  is  only  necessary, 
with  the  Monroe,  when  the  total  amount  is  on 
the  keyboard,  to  "write"  the  percentage  in  the 
upper  dial  of  the  machine,  which  either  adds 
or  deducts  the  percentage  from  the  total,  de- 
pending on  whether  forward  or  reverse  turns 
of  the  operating  crank  are  used.  To  deter- 
mine the  balance  due  the  contractor,  it  is  then 
only  necessary  to  set  the  amount  of  previous 
payments  on  the  keyboard,  and  a  simple  reverse 
turn  of  the  crank  deducts  this  amount  from 
the  total  in  the  lower  dial. 

Among  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  work 
which  the  City  Auditor  has,  is  the  apportioning 
of  interest  over  several  hundred  different 
items.  As  typical  of  this  work,  consider  in- 
terest to  the  amount  of  $11,365.80,  which  must 
be  distributed  over  approximately  one  hundred 
different  accounts  in  proportion  to  other  items, 
the  percentage  of  which  is  known.  To  illus- 
trate, a  calculating  machine  having  a  standard 
adding  machine  keyboard  combined  with  the 
two-way  mechanism  makes  possible  a  method 
which  will  shorten  work  of  this  nature  fully 
60  per  cent  and  often  as  much  as  85  per  cent. 

Suppose  the  first  three  of  these  percentages 
to  be  3.52  per  cent,  4.50  per  cent,  4.73  per  cent. 
The  amount  to  be  distributed  is  set  on  the 
keyboard,  where  it  remains  until  all  items  are 
calculated.  The  first  percentage,  3.52,  is  then 
written  in  the  upper  dial  of  the  machine  with 
forward  turns  of  the  operating  crank.  Im- 
mediately the  lower  dial  shows  400.07  as  the 
amount  corresponding  to  this  per  cent.  The 
three  factors  are  visible,  nroving  the  work. 
To  obtain  the  amount  of  the  second  percent- 
age, it  is  only  necessary  to  change  the  first  per 
cent,  3.52,  to  4.50.  One  forward  turn  of  the 
crank  changes  the  3  to  a  4,  two  reverse  turns 
of  the  crank  changes  the  2  to  an  o,  and  our 
answer  is  automatically  changed  to  $511.46. 
Again  there  is  a  proof  of  accuracy,  for  the  per 
cent,  the  total  interest  and  the  amount  are  all 
visible  in  the  machine.  The  third  item  is  found 
in  a  similar  manner :  two  forward  turns  of  the 
crank  changes  the  5  to  a  7;  three  forward  turns 
of  the  crank  in  the  next  position  changes  the 
o  to  a  3,  and  our  answer  is  changed  correspond- 
ingly. 
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PreventiDg  Snow  Tie-Ups 

During  the  month  of  February.  1920,  traffic 
tie-ups  due  to  unexpected  blizzards  cost  the 
merchants  of  New  York  City  sixty  million  dol- 
lars, and  the  city  itself  five  and  one-half  million 
dollars  for  emergency  snow-removal  work. 
Although  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning 
did  everything  that  could  be  expected  of  it,  the 
equipment  was  inadequate  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion, and  outside  contractors  were  called  in. 
These  contractors  failed  the  Department  at  the 
critical  time. 

Herse-drawn  snow-plows  and  motor  trucks 
were  powerless  in  the  deep  drifts.  None  of  the 
equipment  owned  by  the  Department,  or  avail- 
able outside,  was  able  to  handle  the  heavy  fall 
and  packed  snow,  except  a  few  small  tank-type 
tractors  which  had  been  voluntarily  offered  for 
the  work.  These  tractors  were  found  equal  to 
the  task. 

A  Snow-Removal  Committee  was  appointed 
to  report  to  the  Mayor  on  ways  and  means  of 
handling  the  snow  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
This  committee  organized  a  series  of  tests  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July.  All  manufacturers  of 
track-laying  tractors  were  requested  to  com- 
pete in  this  event,  a  committee  having  already 
decided  that  the  track-laying  type  was  the  only 
type  able  to  handle  the  snow  under  extreme 
blizzard  conditions.  Sand  was  spread  thickly 
on  the  pavement  in  the  place  of  snow,  and  the 
tractors  equipped  with  push  plows  were  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  work 
under  blizzard  conditions. 

From  the  results  of  this  demonstration  and 
investigation,  the  committee  decided  on  the 
purchase  of  one  hundred  small  tank-type 
tractors,  fifty  large  crawler-type  tractors,  and 


a  big  fleet  of  trucks  with  dump  bodies,  together 
with  the  necessary  push  plows,  for  the  tractors. 
The  order  for  one  hundred  small  tank-type 
tractors  was  awarded  to  the  Cleveland  Tractor 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  will  sup- 
ply standard  Cletracs  equipped  with  winter 
tracks,  a  covered  cab,  a  two-man  seat,  storm 
curtains  and  sirens.  These  tractors  will  be 
painted  the  characteristic  buff  and  red  of  the 
New  York  Street  Cleaning  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments.   They  will  be  delivered  in  December. 

The  Need  of  Durable 
Street  Signs 

It  is  discouraging  to  strangers  in  a  munici- 
pality to  try  to  find  their  way  around  and  see 
only  dilapidated  wooden  street  signs  with  the 


TYPE    OF   SMALL   TANK   TRACTOR   TO   BE   USED    BY   NEW  YORK 
CITY    THIS    WINTER    TO    PREVENT    TRAFFIC 
TIE-UPS   FROM    SNOW 


A  TYPE  OF  EASILY  READ  STREET  SIGN 

painted  name  faded  out  or  chipped  off,  or  an 
enameled  sign  so  badly  rusted  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  name  of  the  street.  Neat 
signs  that  do  not  rust  and  that  are  well-placed 
so  as  to  be  illuminated  by  near-by  lights  at 
night  and  not  hidden  by  branches  of  trees  either 
by  day  or  night,  are  a  necessity  for  the  stranger 
in  the  locality.  . 

The  Niagara  Falls  Metal  Stampmg  Works. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  manufactures  embossed 
sheet  metal  signs,  such  as  illustrated  herewith, 
which  are  not  difficult  to 
maintain,  retain  their  legi- 
bility, and  are  serviceable 
for  many  years. 

Can  and  Bag 
Carriers  for 
Street  Cleaners 

Sturdy  construction, 
light  weight  and  compact- 
ness are  essential  in  a  can 
and  bag  carrier  for  the  use 
of  "White  Wings."  The 
Tarrant  Manufacturing 
Company,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  includes 
among  its  Tarco  products 
a  carrier  constructed  en- 
tirely of  iron  and  steel 
with  30-inch  wheels  and 
%-inch  axles  of  solid  steel. 
The  carriers  are  all  built 
for  use  with  a  can  which 
rides  on  a  supporting  bar 
at  the  rear  of  the  carrier. 
This  arrangement  elimi- 
nates the  old-fashioned 
chain  and  hook.  To  use  a 
bag  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  one  of  this  company's 
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A  Modern  Lighting  System 

does  not  require  separate  Lamp  Standards  as  this 
street  scene  clearly  snows. 

Missoula,  Montana,  is  one  progressive  western  city 
utilizing  "ELRECO"  Combination  Railway  and  Light- 
ing Poles,  which  makes  separate  Lamp  Standards 
unnecessary. 

The  "ELRECO'*  Steel  Poles  support  ornamental  lighting  brack- 
ets with  modem  General  Electric  Lighting  units;  also,  the  span 
and  service  wires  of  the  Railway  and  Lighting  Company;  keep 
the  streets  free  and  unobstructed  from  extra  Lamp  Standards, 
wooden  poles,  and  a  multiplicity  of  wires,  etc. 

The  usual  practice  of  financing  such  an  installation  is  to  divide 
the  cost  between  the  local  Street  Railway  and  Lighting  Company, 
MerchanU  and  the  City,  making  the  cost  of  "WHITE  WAY" 
very    reasonable. 

What  other  progressive  cities  have  accomplished  is  well  illustrated 
in  our  handsome  Catalog  "F",  sent  on  request  to  those  inter- 
ested. 

Electric  Railway  Equipment  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
New  York  Office  — 30  Church  Street 
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A  STUEDY  LIGHT-WEIGHT  CAN  CABBIEK 


special  holders  in  position,  by  slipping  the 
holding  rods  made  for  this  purpose  into  the  top 
openings  of  the  tubular  frame  of  the  carrier. 
The  change  is  effected  without  the  use  of  tools. 
The  bag  holder  is  made  of  a  circular  piece  of 
wrought  iron,  over  which  the  bag  folds  and  is 
held  in  position  by  spring  clamps. 

The  Engineering  Business 
Exchange 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  members  of  the 
engineering  profession  throughout  the  United 
States  learned  of  the  resignation  of  Charles 
Whiting  Baker,  Consulting  Editor  of  Engineer- 
ing News-Record.  It  is  generally  felt  that  the 
new  organization,  "The  Engineering  Business 
Exchange,"  of  which  Mr.  Baker  is  Managing 
Director,  is  to  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  the  en- 
gineering and  technical  business  field. 

Many  an  engineering  business  has  been  sold 
at  a  sacrifice  or  has  become  unprofitable  be- 
cause the  owner  who  wishes  to  sell  has  no  way 
of  finding  a  man  able  and  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  it  and  to  build  it  up  to  a  large 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
men  able  to  carry  responsibility  in  the  direction 
of  a  business  who  are  now  working  in  some 
organization  which  holds  for  them  little  of  rich 
promise.     It  would  be  the   greatest  boon   to 


these  men  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  business  oppor- 
tunities in  the  field  where 
their  experience  lies.  It  is 
just  along  these  lines  that 
the  Engineering  Business 
Exchange,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York  City, 
has  been  organized,  and  it 
is  of  direct  interest  to  a 
large  circle  of  engineers 
and  others  engaged  in  the 
technical  industries. 

Truck  Tires  for 
Municipal  Work 

We  may  divide  truck 
tires  into  three  classifi- 
cations— t  he  solid,  the 
cushion,  and  the  pneu- 
matic. The  first  two  are 
proved,  practical  types  of 
truck  tires  which  have 
been  in  use  for  years, 
and  the  last  is  an  adapta- 
tion to  truck  service  of  the 
passenger  car  type. 

The  principal  advantage 
of  the  large  pneumatic  is 
its  ability  to  maintain  a 
high  average  speed  over 
rough  roads,  and  such  tires 
are  therefore  best  suited 
to  small  trucks  or  those 
of  moderate  size  carrying 
breakable  goods  over 
rough  roads.  But  garbage 
and  ash  removal  and  other 
forms  of  municipal  work 
on  the  city  streets  are  of 
the  short-haul  type,  and  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  "pick  up  and  deliver"  business  of  the 
department  stores  or  other  concerns  which 
could  not  efficiently  employ  high  speed  of 
travel  because  of  the  frequency  of  the  stops. 

Municipal  trucks  are  used  for  six-day-a- 
week  service  and  should  therefore  be  provided 
with  the  type  of  equipment  which  will  most 
surely  reduce  delays  tb  a  minimum.  Air-filled 
tires  may  fail  without  warning,  and  the  time 
required  to  replace  a  200-pound  shoe  and  rim 
represents  a  waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money, 
which  may  well  be  resented  by  public-spirited 
citizens,  especially  as  this  cost  is  in  addition 
to  the  high  initial  price  of  the  pneumatic  truck 
tire. 

The  non-air  filled  tire,  on  the  other  hand, 
lends  itself  well  to  the  transportation  of 
various  kinds  and  weights  of  loads  over  city 
streets,  is  durable  and  wears  gradually,  so  that 
its  length  of  service  may  be  determined  several 
thousand  miles  in  advance  of  its  ultimate  limit 
of  usefulness. 

Durable  and  economical  as  the  solid  tire  is, 
however,  its  cushioning  effect  is  limited  by  the 
restricted  ability  of  the  rubber  to  flow  or  dis- 
place itself  when  uneven  places  in  the  street 
are  encountered.  Furthermore,  asphalt  streets, 
when  wet,  offer  no  traction  to  a  smooth  rubber 
tire,  and  spinning  wheels  and  dangerous  skid- 
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55WJackson  Blvd.,Chica^o,III. 


PURO  ^  LIBERTY- 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 


Pat.  Pending 

Can  be  used  as 

a  Glass  Filler 


ONLY  Sanitary  Drinking  Fountain 

PURO  SANITARY  DRINKING 
HaydenviUe    FOUNTAIN  CO.  ^^„. 


No  matter  WHAT  drinking 
fountain  you  may  put 

INDOORS 
^ This 

The  MURDOCK 

PATENTED 

ISANTI -FREEZING-^ 
BUBBLE-FONT 

IS  THE  ONLY  ONE  THAT  IS  SAFE 
TO  INSTAL  OUTDOORS  BECAUSE 

it  is  the  only  drinking  fountain 
made  that  was  designed  and  is 
built  solely  for  outdoor  use.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  turned  off 
at  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

THE  ONLY  FOUNTAIN  MADE 
THAT  IS  STRONG  ENOUGH 
TO  WITHSTAND  PUBLIC 
ABUSE. 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  literature  to 

The  MURDOCK  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

FIRE  HYDRANTS 
YARD  HYDRANTS 
HOSE      BOXES 

CINCINNATI. OHIO 

Builders  of  Water  Service  devices  since  I863 
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GARBAGE  AND  RtBBISH  TRUCKS  OF  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.,  EQUIPPED  WITH 
KELLT-SPRINGnELD  CUSHION  TIRES 


ding  may  be  an  accompaniment  of  all  but  the 
most  careful  driving. 

The  improved  type  of  cushion,  or  semi-solid 
tire,  as  manufactured  by  the  Kelly-Springfield 
Tire  Company,  1710  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  possesses  the  chief  advantages  of  the  air- 
filled  and  solid  types,  and  is  without  their 
principal  disadvantages.  With  deep  notches 
cut  into  the  surface  and  sides  of  its  specially- 


compounded  rubber  to  permit  the  flow  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  tire  when  an  obstruction  is 
encountered,  it  cushions  the  road-shocks  and 
furnishes  a  forward  and  side  grip  on  the  road 
which  prevents  spinning  or  skidding.  Its  wear 
is  almost  unlimited,  thus  bringing  its  cost  per 
mile  to  a  figure  considerably  below  that  of  the 
pneumatic.  The  question  of  lower  initial  cost, 
longer  life,  etc.,  favors  the  semi-solid  tire. 


NORDBERG-TODD   tNIFLOW   POPPET    VALVE   ENGINE   IN   THE   MUNICIPAL   POWER   HOUSE, 

PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 

Through  an  error  the  wrong  illustration  was  used  on  page  113  of  the  July  issue  of  THE  AMERICAN 

CITY.     The  photograph  above  shows  the  correct  installation 
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HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  oftizne"^ 

Insulated  Wire  8  Cable 


Red  Core  Wire 

HABIRSHAW  Red  Core  Wire 
is  insulated  with  a  special 
compound  developed  by  ex- 
perience and  scientific  research.  What 
a  customer  wants  in  insulated  wire  is 
long  life. 

Habirshaw  Red  Core  wire  with- 
stands recognized  aging  tests  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  While  it  also 
shows  a  very  high  factor  of  safety  in 
the  electrical  lists  though  these  are  of 
secondary  importance  considering  the 
low  voltages  used  in  buildings.  The 
life,  however, is  of  supreme  importance 
and  Habirshaw  Red  Core  wire  is 
unique  in  the  way  it  stands  both 
natural  and  accelerated  life  tests. 


Habirshaw  Wire  Manufactured  by 
Habirshaw  Electric  Cable   Co. 

Incorporated 

Yonkers,  New  York 


Habirshaw  W'ire  Distributed  by 

Western  Electric  Com  patty 

Incorporated 

Offices  in  All    Principal    Cities 


Habirshaw  Power  Cables — Rubber — Paper  and  Varnished  Cambric — Sector  and  Concentric 

Simplex  Hard  Service  Cable 

FOR  PORTABLE  TOOLS   AND   LIGHTS 


Flexible  as  a  lamp  cord.     Protected  by  a  seine  twine  braid   specially  treated 

to  withstand   rough   use.     Recommended  for  portable  tools  and  lights  in 

machine  shops,  garages,  shipyards  and  on  any  engineering  or  construction 

work  where  conditions  are  severe   and  continuous   service  is  essential. 

Send  for   descriptive  circular  No.   1. 


SlMPLEXlRE&CABlE© 

MANUFACTURERS 

aoi  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  BOSTON 

CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO 
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KEEP    YOUR    STREETS    AND    HIGHWAYS    OPEN    THIS     WINTER 

Hand  Shoveling — Pusher  Plows— Blade  Graders— Motor  Trucks — Tractors 
Read  "SNOW  REMOVAL  PLANS"  on  page  583 

This  pbotoKraph  shows  a  locomotive  plow  mounted  on  a  njotor  truck,  as  used  by  the  South  Park 

Commissioners,  Chicago,  III. 
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Lower  Your  City  Taxes 


\kK'''JmMm,dK 


Reduce  the 
B  u  d  a  e  t 


Promote  EFFICIENCY  in  tlie 
Collection  and  Disposal  of 

GARBAGE,  ASHES  and  REFUSE 

Follow  the  lead  of  17  other  CITIES  in  the 
United  States  and  install  the  modern 
and  sanitary 


Eliminates  all  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
out-of-date  wagon  system.  Reduces  collection 
costs;  is  adaptable  to  any  situation. 

We  specialize  in  all  kinds  of  haulage  equipment 
and  our  Engineers  will  solve  the  refuse  collection 
problem  of  any  Municipality.  Our  equipment  can 
be  used  in  any  city  no  matter  what  the  population 
may  be. 

LEE    TRAILER     &     BODY     CO 


2  3  4  3 

So.  LaSalle 
Street 
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Public  Works  as  Panic-Prevention 


JIM  SMITH,  mill  hand,  is  out  of  a  job. 
The  textile  manufacturer,  his  employer, 
has  been  compelled  to  "lay  him  off"  for 
an  indefinite  period  because  of  lack  of  or- 
ders. The  manufacturer  has  human  sym- 
pathies and  is  sorry  for  Jim  Smith ;  but  he 
is  a  victim  of  circumstances  which  he  and 
Jim  as  individuals  are  unable  to  control. 

Jim  Smith  and  his  family  are  suffering 
serious  inconven'ence  from  the  cutting  off 
of  their  income.  If  unemployment  con- 
tinues much  longer,  the  inconvenience  will 
become  real  privation.  But  the  employer 
and  the  workman  and  their  families  are  not 
the  only  victims  of  the  faulty  system.  The 
traction  company  on  whose  cars  Jim  had 
traveled  to  and  from  his  daily  work  is  col- 
lecting fewer  fares  than  before ;  the  clothing 
shops  and  food  stores  at  which  Jim's  family 
traded  are  making  fewer  sales ;  and  even  the 
movies  are  collecting  fewer  dimes. 

Meanwhile,  a  lot  of  able-bodied  men  in 
other  trades  are  idle,  too,  or  working  part 
time.  Every  one  of  them  needs  a  lot  of 
things  he  is  capable  of  making  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  the  rest  are  capable  of 
making.  They  all  know  that  any  talk  of 
"over-production"  is  absurd  so  long  as  there 
are  unsatisfied  human  wants  vastly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  existing  goods  capable  of  supply- 
ing those  wants.  But  for  some  mysterious 
reason  "times  are  bad"  and  the  processes  of 
production  and  exchange  have  become  dis- 
ordered. If  Jim,  who  can  weave  clothing, 
and  John,  who  can  raise  wheat,  and  Jacob, 
who  can  build  houses,  and  a  few  others  like 
them,  were  cast  on  an  island  with  ample 
natural  resources,  they  would  not  sit  around 
in  idleness  waiting  for  "price  readjustment," 
but  would  get  busy  and  make  things  and  ex- 


change them,  so  that  each  would  have  as 
many  comforts  as  all  working  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  could  supply. 

Somethnes  in  their  days  of  idleness,  these 
men  wonder  whether  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion might  not  bring  about  conditions  ap- 
proximating those  on  the  happy  island.  But 
the  wiser  heads  among  them  realize  that 
the  socialism  or  communism  that  might 
work  well  in  a  primitive  society  of  small 
numbers  would  bring  only  disaster  to  a 
twentieth  century  nation  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people.  These  wiser  heads  have 
studied  the  fundamentals  of  economics  and 
know  that  wages  and  capital  and  interest 
and  rent  and  profits  are  founded  in  the 
eternal  nature  of  things.  But  they  don't 
believe  that  the  eternal  nature  of  things  re- 
quires such  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth 
as  are  found  at  present,  together  with  long 
periods  of  unemployment  and  frequent  busi- 
ness panics;  and  unless  society  shall  find 
some  means  of  overcoming  these  glaring 
and  needless  faults  of  the  existing  order, 
the  wiser  heads  may  soon  find  it  impossible 
to  keep  the  hotter  heads  from  a  forcible  at- 
tempt to  try  some  of  the  panaceas  that  the 
agitators  have  painted  in  glowing  colors. 

So,  to  provide  Jim  Smith  with  steady  em- 
ployment and  to  devise  means  of  his  owning 
his  own  home,  becomes  not  only  a  humani- 
tarian task,  but  a  task  whose  solution  will 
benefit  all  with  whom  Jim's  wages  would 
normally  be  spent,  and  provide  an  antidote 
against  the  spread  of  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda. 

And  what  is  the  answer?  It  is  partly,  of 
cour.se,  in  further  refinements  of  our  sys- 
tems of  banking,  credits,  transportation, 
merchandizing,    industrial    relations,    taxa- 
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tion,  and  other  factors  affecting  business 
stability.  Jim  Smith  may  hope  that  these 
refinements  will  insure  a  steady  job  for  his 
young  son  some  decades  hence;  but  Jim 
wants  a  job  now,  and  the  public  welfare 
demands  that  he  have  a  job  now.  It  de- 
mands also  that  our  governments — munici- 
pal, county,  state  and  national — shall  speed- 
ily catch  up  with  the  construction  of  public 
improvements  which  would  have  been  built 
ere  this  but  for  the  setback  of  the  war.  The 
public  welfare  is  in  need,  too,  of  millions 
of  new  homes  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
America's  wage-earners.  Industrial  hous- 
ing corporations  must  supplement  the  work 
of  the  speculative  builders. 
Here,  then,  is  the  opportunity  for  the  clear 


heads  to  stimulate  business  by  utilizing  as 
many  of  the  unemployed  as  may  be  possible 
in  building  houses  and  constructing  public 
works.  Maybe  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
houses  will  have  to  be  written  off  some  day 
by  the  industrial  housing  corporations  that 
build  them;  and  maybe  the  roads,  bridges, 
water-works  and  sewerage  systems  and 
other  public  improvements  could  be  built 
cheaper  a  year  or  two  hence;  but  if  mean- 
while society  is  losing  the  productive  abil- 
ities of  Jim  and  John  and  Jacob,  and  if 
they  have  joined  the  groups  who  are  talking 
"red"  as  well  as  "seeing  red,"  the  net  loss  to 
society  will  be  vastly  greater  than  any  pos- 
sible shrinkage  in  values  in  houses  or  public 
improvements  constructed  at  1921  prices. 


In  Which  DiRECTion  WillYour  City  Travel? 
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The  Aeroplane  and  City  Planning 

The  Advantages  of  Viewing  Cities  from  Above 

By  Guy  Wilfrid  Hayler 


THE  war  proved  the  possibilities  of  the 
aeroplane  in  the  way  of  photography, 
though  the  balloon  had  long  been  an 
aid  in  military  science.  The  balloon  had  its 
limitations,   and   the    aeroplane    needed   to 


planners  of  that  country,  and  the  Garden 
Cities  and  T own-Planning  Magazine  for 
April,  1920,  devoted  a  special  number  to 
it,  "in  order  to  draw  attention  to  its  un- 
doubted value  in  the  surveys  that  are  pre- 


LOOKINa  ON  THE  ENVIRONS   OF  GREEN  BAT,  WIS. 
Sncb  a  Tlew  immediately  suggests  opportunities  of  subur1)an  development 


prove  itself  superior  to  these.  In  Great 
Britain  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  had  en- 
deavored to  convince  the  General  Staff  of 
the  value  of  aerial  photography,  and  once 
this  effort  was  successful,  extensive  use 
was  made  of  the  new  agent. 

Since  the  armistice,  aerial  photography 
has  been  used  in  England  for  civil  pur- 
poses, but  not  as  yet  in  the  preparation  of 
town-planning  schemes,  though  it  has  been 
used  for  purposes  of  site-planning  and 
building  surveys.  Considerable  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  city 


liminary  to  town-planning."  The  maga- 
zine stated:  "We  think  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  a  complete  series  of  aerial 
photographs  of  an  area  to  be  planned  will 
be  recognized  to  be  as  essential  to  town- 
planning  as  a  contour  map  or  a  geological 
survey." 

In  France  many  photographs  have  been 
taken  from  the  air  by  the  French  Army 
Aerial  Photographic  Service,  showing  the 
extent  of  the  devastation  wrought  by  in- 
vading armies.  Captain  Bouche  of  this 
Service    says:      "Aerial    photographs    are 
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most  'valuable  to  show  the  present  use  of 
land,  the  density  of  population  and  the 
relation  of  open  space  to  built  over  space. 
In  the  devastated  regions  they  have  been 
of  the  greatest  help  in  making  surveys, 
making  it  possible  to  study  ensemble  im- 
provements, to  reparcel  property,  to  verify 
the  lines  of  plans  and  to  make  bird's-eye 
perspectives  of  proposed  improvements." 
The  matter  of  aerial  photography  was  con- 
sidered of  such  interest  as  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  the  sessions  of  the 
First  Interallied  Town-Planning  Confer- 
ence held  in  Paris  last  June. 

During  the  war,  it  has  been  stated,  the 
advances  of  the  Allies  in  Mesopotamia 
would  have  been  nigh  impracticable  or  much 
more  prolonged  but  for  aerial  surveys  made 
over  country  of  which  no  maps  were  in 
existence.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  there 
is  a  field  for  aerial  photography  in  military 
work,  and  with  this  experience  in  mind, 
its  extension  to  civil  use  is  not  likely  to 
be  long  delayed. 

For  city  planning  purposes  an  aerial  pic- 
ture is  a  speedy  and  accurate  means  of 
producing  a  record  of  an  area — to  scale  if 
required — showing  exact  conditions.     Any 


detailed  survey  on  the  ground  to  embody 
even  a  fraction  of  as  much  information 
would  be  costly  and  occupy  much  time. 
"Oblique"  or  "vertical"  pictures  may  be 
taken,  the  former  showing  everything  in 
perspective  as  it  would  appear  to  the  eye 
when  standing  on  a  height,  and  the  latter 
— the  vertical  picture — ^showing  it  on  plan, 
similar  to  the  plotting  of  an  engineer. 

Aerial  photographs  taken  of  American 
cities  either  by  aerial  photographers  or  by 
military  or  naval  men  have  usually  been 
of  the  oblique  description,  although  very 
excellent  vertical  pictures  have  been  made 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  In  many  places  city 
planners  have  learned  to  use  in  their  work 
aerial  photographs  that  have  been  pre- 
viously taken,  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
they  have  not  undertaken  the  work  them- 
selves. Planning  studies  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
Chicago,  111.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Flint,  Mich., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  other  places,  have 
been  considerably  assisted  by  this  means. 

Aerial  City  Planning  Observations 

Apart  from  photography,  of  what  use 
can  the  aeroplane  be  to  the  city  planner? 
The   author's   flight   at   Green    Bay,   Wis., 


PART  OF  THE  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  OF  GREEN  BAY,  WITH  FOX  RIVER  IN  THE  FOREGROUND 
Green  Bay  is  a  pioneer  in  using  the  aeroplane  in  planning  for  the  future 
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DAYTON,   OHIO,   IS   ONE  OF  THE   COMPARATIVELY  FEW  AMERICAN  CITIES  THAT  HAVE 
REALIZED    THE   POSSIBILITIES   OF   RIVER-FRCNT   DEVELOPMENT 


was  largely  in  the  hope  of  settling  this  point 
— an  effort  to  see  the  city  with  the  eyes  of 
a  city  planner. 

Years  ago  Victor  Hugo  made  two  sug- 
gestions for  the  visitor  to  a  strange  town: 
one  was,  to  arrive  at  night,  to  gain  the 
city's  general  form  and  characteristics  sil- 
houetted in  the  darkness;  the  other  was, 
to  ascend  the  loftiest  tower,  to  grasp  the 
place  as  a  whole.  Both  of  these  are  sug- 
gestive ideas  in  their  adaptation  to  aerial 
use,  and  they  show  that  the  great  French- 
man would  have  appreciated  the  use  of  the 
aeroplane  in  this  regard. 

A  view  of  a  city  from  above  gives  to  the 
city  planner  its  appearance  as  a  whole. 
Some  men  have  the  rare  gift  of  visualiza- 
tion and  can  construct  the  picture  from  a 
knowledge  of  its  parts.  The  successful 
city  planner  must  accomplish  this  by  some 
means  or  other,  because  in  the  broad  sense 
city  planning  disregards  concentration  on 
details  and  concerns  itself  primarily  with 
the  formation  of  the  complete  entity.  The 
aeroplane  does  not  give  that  confusion  of 
detail  one  is  so  apt  to  get  on  the  ground; 
the  general  plan  stands  sharply  out.    Maps 


and  drawings  cannot  give  just  this  result, 
because  they  cannot  adequately  differen- 
tiate the  old  buildings  from  the  new,  or, 
indeed,  show  anything  except  in  a  conven- 
tional and  mechanical  manner. 

When  a  city-planning  scheme  is  decided 
upon,  it  is  rare  that  there  are  suitable  plans 
or  maps  to  guide  one.  Plans,  as  a  rule, 
are  littered  with  streets  projected,  subdivi- 
sions proposed,  buildings  and  improvements 
not  existing  on  the  ground.  Everything 
that  the  map  shows  has  to  be  verified  before 
planning  work  can  begin.  Aerial  photog- 
raphy avoids  this  by  the  production  of  a 
pictorial  survey  accurate  to  the  very  minute 
the  picture  was  taken.  The  city  planner 
making  a  flight  over  a  city  can  correct  his 
maps  in  the  air,  mark  the  limits  of  the  built- 
up  area,  etc.,  and  altogether  form  a  fairly 
good  estimate  of  the  correctness  of  the 
maps.  J 

From  the  air,  the  value  of  space,  fresh 
air  and  light  are  realized  much  more  than 
on  the  ground,  where  one  is  too  near  the 
picture  to  comprehend  it  properly.  And, 
again,  parks,  open  spaces  and  trees  are 
seen  as  distinguishing  landmarks.     Build- 
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Courtesy  of  the  Air  Service,  U.  S.  Army,  and  the  Pan  American  Bulletin 

AS  THE  AVIATOS  SEES  WASHINaTON 

Tho  northwestern  part  of  the  capital,  showing  many  familiar  structures:  1,  Washington  Monument; 
2,  Navy  Annex;  3,  Munitions  Building;  4,  Pan  American  Building;  5,  Continental  Memorial  Hall;  6,  Bed 
Cross  Building;  7,  Corcoran  Art  Gallery;  8,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building;  9,  White  House;  10, 
Treasury 


ings  seen  in  bulk  suggest  questions  at  once — 
open  space?  residences?  adequate  roads? 
factory  locations?  and  so  on.  One  strives 
to  reconcile  all  these  features  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  No  amount  of  map  study  could 
place  them  in  the  same  relationship  one 
with  the  other  and  with  the  city  as  a  whole. 
There  would  be  fewer  opponents  of  city 
.  planning,  could  they  see  the  average  city 
as  it  actually  is,  from  the  cockpit  of  an 
aeroplane. 

Residential  and  Industrial  Locations 

Aerial  observations  have  very  special 
spheres  of  usefulness  in  connection  with 
the  residential  and  industrial  study  of  a 
city.  Dealing  first  with  a  city's  central  area, 
it  is  possible  to  analyze  the  modification  and 
development  of  existing  groups  of  buildings 


and  discover  the  influence  on  their  sur- 
roundings. For  instance,  intensive  building, 
either  in  bulk  or  in  height,  is  graphically 
portrayed,  and  the  advantages  of  limitation 
or  zoning  can  be  studied  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  not  otherwise  possible,  because 
a  whole  area  can  be  seen  at  once. 

In  connection  with  residential  location 
there  is  the  opportunity  to  see  the  environs 
of  a  city  in  such  rapid  succession  that  their 
relative  values  for  housing  are  easily  ap- 
preciated. At  the  same  time,  the  distances 
from  the  industrial  area,  geographical  ob- 
stacles to  transportation,  etc.,  can  be  taken 
into  account.  With  all  these  things  in 
mind,  attention  can  be  given  to  the  question 
of  open  reservations  around  a  city,— park,, 
afiforestation,  or  agricultural  belt, — and 
these  will  again  be  determined  to  some  ex- 
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tent  by  the  nature  of  the  land  and  the 
preservation  of  any  distinct  natural  fea- 
tures. 

Industrial  location,  dictated  largely  by 
railroads,  rivers,  harbors  and  topographical 
elements,  should  be  considered  with  a  tenta- 
tive plan  for  improvement  roughly  in  mind. 
From  the  air  it  is  possible  to  test  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  plan  for  industrial  or  rail- 
road revision,  making  such  alterations  as 
seem  necessary,  and  perhaps  recasting  the 
entire  scheme. 

At  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  there  are  large  areas 
of  marsh  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 
Any  adequate  observation  of  these  from 
the  ground  is  impossible,  because  they  are 
not  easily  accessible.  It  might  be  a  prac- 
ticable scheme  to  reclaim  them  for  use 
either  as  industrial  or  as  residential  dis- 
tricts, and  aerial  observation  is  distinctly 
helpful  in  devising  a  plan  which  would  fit 
them  into  the  mosaic  of  the  city  in  a  log- 
ical and  beneficial  way.  In  Europe  individ- 
ual  industrial   concerns  are  already  using 


the  aeroplane  in  the  consideration  of  avail- 
able sites  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
it  cannot  be  long  before  railroads  will  also 
make  use  of  it  in  designing  track  exten- 
sions, terminals,  etc. 

Altogether,  it  is  obvious  that  aerial  sur- 
veying covers  a  very  wide  field  and  its 
uses  may  be  many  and  varied,  and  enough 
has  been  said  to  show"  that  it  comes  to 
city  planning  as  a  very  practical  adjunct. 
The  Green  Bay  Flight 

The  flight  at  Green  Bay,  which  has  given 
the  incentive  for  this  article,  was  made  by 
the  author  in  a  Curtiss  biplane  from  the 
field  of  the  Green  Bay  Aero  Club, 
the  largest  landing-field  in  the  Middle 
West.  An  elevation  of  2,500  feet  was 
reached  and  a  speed  of  90  miles  per  hour 
maintained.  The  flight  was  made  over  the 
city  of  Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  and  East 
Rivers.  The  photographs  illustrating  this 
article  were  made  from  this  aeroplane  on 
another  trip,  by  Ray  Irving  Hannan,  of 
Depere,   Wis. 


Zoning  Ordinance  for  Portland,  Ore., 
Defeated  by  a  Small  Majority 


THE  general  zoning  ordinance  for  Port- 
land, Ore.,  passed  by  the  City  Council 
last  March  and  later  made  subject  to 
a  referendum  vote  of  the  people  by  a  group 
of  selfish  interests  which  opposed  it,  was 
defeated  at  the  election  on  November  2, 
1920,  by  the  close  vote  of  30,150  for  the 
measure  to  30,651  against  it.  Confused 
with  the  many  issues  of  a  national  cam- 
paign and  on  a  ballot  which  contained  92 
candidates  for  office.  11  state  measures  and 
6  city  charter  amendments,  there  was  small 
chance  for  a  fair  discussion  of  the  issue, 
and  it  is  certain  that  many  voters  did  not 
understand  it.  This  is  the  first  zone  ordi- 
nance in  the  United  States  to  be  referred 
to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  clearer  and  more  thorough 
campaign  could  not  have  been  made  for  it. 
As  soon  as  the  result  became  known, 
petitions  began  to  come  in  to  the  City 
Planning  Commission  asking  that  the  149 
precincts,  covering  about  half  jn  area  of 


the  city  which  voted  favorably  on  the  meas- 
ure and  including  mostly  the  residential 
sections,  should  be  allowed  to  come  under 
its  protection,  letting  the  precincts  which 
voted  against  it  remain  as  unclassified  dis- 
tricts until  they  petition  to  come  under  the 
protection  of  the  zone  ordinance.  This 
proposal  is  now  be'ng  given  serious  con- 
sideration. The  newspapers  and  even  some 
of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  have  al- 
ready begun  to  urge  the  drafting  of  a  new 
zone  ordinance,  so  that  the  careful  educa- 
tional work  of  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion during  the  last  two  years  is  not  to  be 
lost.  In  the  meantime,  Portland  has  the 
protection  of  a  rather  cumbersome  clause  in 
its  building  code,  requiring  that  a  special 
hearing  before  the  City  Council  be  held  on 
every  application  for  a  permit  for  a  new 
apartment  house,  industry,  public  garage 
and  some  thirty  more  k'nds  of  business,  with 
notification  of  all  owners  of  buildings  with- 
in 200  feet  of  the  proposed  new  building. 
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Water-Supply  Problems  in  Roumania 

By  George  C.  Whipple 

Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Harvard  University 


AS-ANITARY  engineer  cannot  travel 
through  Europe  without  having  the 
fact  impressed  upon  him  again  and 
again  that  a  public  water-supply,  ample, 
clean,  and  available  in  the  houses,  is  the 
basis  of  sanitation.  In  Roumania  one  can 
see  water-supplies  in  all  their  phases,  from 
the  most  primitive  wells  of  olden  times, 
to  modern,  well-constructed  public  works. 

For  the  most  part  rural  conditions  pre- 
vail. The  people  do  not  live  on  scattered 
farms,  as  in  America,  but  in  villages  in 
which  the  houses  are  quite  close  together. 
It  might  be  said  that  they  live  in  a  state  of 
rural  congestion.  In  these  villages  few 
houses  have  their  own  wells,  water  being 
obtained  from  one  or  more  community 
wells.  Many  of  these  community  wells  are 
constructed  with  substantial  well-curbs  of 
masonry  or  concrete,  usually  round  and  cov- 
ered with  a  roof.  Water  is  drawn  up  in 
a  bucket  operated  by  a  windlass,  but  well- 
sweeps  and  other  devices  are  also  used. 
The  sanitary  conditions  are  bad  where  the 
well-curbs  are  of  logs,  but  in  the  main 
the  opportunities  for  pollution  of  the  water 
by  surface  wash  are  not  great.  The  com- 
munity wells  are  social  centers,  and  young 
men  and  maidens  congregate  around  them 
as  in  days  gone  by.  One  often  sees  crosses 
erected  near  the  wells,  indicating  that  the 
water  has  been  blessed  by  the  priest,  and 
also  tablets  with  inscriptions  which  call 
down  blessings  upon  the  head  of  him  who 
dug  the  well. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Roumania  to  in- 
vestigate the  typhus  fever  conditions  for 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the 
writer  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  several 
of  the  public  water-supplies,  including 
those  of  Bucharest,  and  to  talk  with  the 
engineer  who  has  constructed  many  of  the 
water-works  systems  of  the  country  and 
who  is  familiar  with  all  of  them. 

Sources  of  Roumanian  Water-Supplies 

The  Carpathian  Mountains  form  a  semi- 
circle, convex  to  the  south,  in  southeastern 
Europe.  Before  the  Great  War  they 
formed  the  western  boundary  of  Roumania, 
which  extended  on  the  north  side  of  the 


Danube  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
Since  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Bessarabia 
has  been  annexed  on  the  north  and  Transyl- 
vania on  the  west.  On  the  mountain  slopes 
the  rainfall  is  ample,  amounting  to  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  30  inches  annually,  a 
third  of  which  falls  during  the  summer. 
The  rainfall  on  the  plains  of  the  Danube 
is  only  about  15  inches.  The  Danube  delta 
is  low  and  swampy  and  furnishes  a  great 
breeding-place  for  mosquitoes.  The  region 
is  accordingly  very  unhealthful.  Coast 
water-supplies  are  difficult  to  obta'n,  on  ac- 
count of  the  brackish  character  of  the 
water. 

The  cities  and  towns  which  lie  along  the 
easterly  slopes  of  the  mountains  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  getting  satisfactory  supplies 
of  ground  water.  There  are  about  twenty 
such  supplies.  A  few  places  in  this  region 
have  what  may  be  called  mountain  supplies, 
taken  from  stored  surface  waters.  Jassy, 
the  ancient  capital  and  the  temporary  cap'tal 
during  the  war,  has  a  mountain  supply  ob- 
tained from  an  infiltration  gallery.  The 
cities  which  are  situated  on  or  near  the 
Danube  use  the  river  as  a  source  of  supply, 
as,  for  example,  Turn-Severin,  Calafat, 
Turnu-Magurele,  Giurgiu,  Olten-ta,  Braila, 
and  Galatz.  Danube  water  is  also  used  by  the 
coast  cities  of  Constantza,  the  port  of  Bu- 
charest, and  Sulina  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  These  supplies  are  filtered,  and 
before  the  war  several  of  the  plants  were 
equipped  with  apparatus  for  disinfecting  the 
water   with  ozone. 

Many  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  on 
the  plains  have  no  public  water-supplies. 
There  are  about  thirty  such  places  which 
have  populations  exceeding  2,500,  and  of 
these,  ten  have  populations  greater  than 
10,000. 

In  Bucharest 
Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Roumania,  is 
located  on  the  plains  fifty  miles  from  the 
Danube  and  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  mountains.  It  is  south  of  the  oil  region 
and  has  grown  rapidly  since  the  oil  indus- 
tries began  to  develop.  Before  the  war  it 
had  a  population  of  about  350,000,  but  now 
it  is  nearer  700,000.     In  some  respects  it 
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resembles  one  of  our  rapidly  growing  west- 
ern cities  which  has  expanded  in  a  random 
way  without  a  well-defined  plan.  There 
are  some  fine  boulevards  and  a  number  of 
splendid  public  buildings,  but  large  churches 
are  conspicuous  for  their  absence.  The 
houses  are  two,  three,  or  four  stories  high. 
Stucco  is  a  common  building  material. 
Many  of  the  streets  and  sidewalks  are  nar- 
row and  crowded  with  a  cosmopolitan  popu- 
lation. The  city  did  not  suffer  greatly  dur- 
ing the  enemy  occupation,  but  at  present  it 
has  a  neglected  and  dilapidated  appearance. 
It  is  distinctly  below  par,  but  recovering. 
It  is  a  commercial  and  political  center,  not 
an  industrial  center. 

Bucharest  has  three  sources  of  supply, 
a  filtered  river  water,  and  two  well  water- 
supplies  of  about  equal  capacity.  The  total 
consumption  was  stated  to  be  about  25  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day,  but  this  figure  probably 
referred  to  the  maximum  rate  of  consump- 
tion rather  than  to  the  average.  In  May, 
1920,  there  was  a  decided  shortage  of 
water.  Each  day  the  pressure  fell  so  low 
that  many  houses  failed  to  get  water  for 
hours  at  a  time.     Even  in  the  large  hotels 


SCENES    PEOM    BUCHAREST,    ROUMANIA 

Left — Oil  slow  sand  filter;  middle,  same  filter  as 
originally  constructed  with  side  walls  of  logs;  bot- 
tom, end  section  of  covered  sand  filter,  which  failed 
during  construction  and  was  never  completed. 
Right — Top,  old  sand  filter,  reconstructed  with  con- 
crete walls ;  bottom,  making  repairs  on  the  old  filter. 

on  the  main  street  there  was  often  no  water 
to  flush  closets,  and  the  sanitary  conditions 
became  extremely  foul.  Probably  there 
was  a  great  waste  of  water,  as  leaks  at  the 
curb  were  seen  in  many  places. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  three  sources 
of  supply  was  the  old  filter,  built  in  1883 
by  the  Swiss  engineering  firm  of  Burkley- 
Zeigler  and  Kulman.  The  supply  is  taken 
from  the  Damovita  River.  There  are  four 
settling  basins,  1,000  meters  long,  30  meters 
wide,  and  4  to  5  meters  deep.  The  raw 
water  fs  turbid,  and  even  the  settled  water 
has  a  turbidity  of  about  40.  There  are  four 
slow  sand  filters,  each  500  meters  long  and 
10  meters  wide.  They  were  constructed 
with  side  walls  of  logs,  and  two  of  them 
are  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  Two  others 
were  reconstructed  a  few  years  ago  and 
now  have  concrete  walls.  The  total  area 
is  20,000  square  meters,  and  the  maximum 
capacity  is  perhaps  10  million  gallons  a 
day.  In  May,  1920,  one  filter  was  out  of 
commission  and  the  other  filters  were  par- 
tially clogged.  The  output  probably  did  not 
exceed  5  million  gallons  a  day.  The  rate 
control  is  by  hand,  and  the  sand  is  cleaned 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by  scraping,  haul- 
ing in  barrows  and  washing  with  a  hose. 
A  few  years  ago  a  contract  was  let  for  a 
new  covered  filter  parallel  to  the  old  ones. 
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It  was  partially  built  when  part  of  the  roof 
fell.  The  contractor  failed,  and  abandoned 
the  contract,  and  the  unfinished  wreck  lies 
beside  the  old  filters. 

The  old  plant,  in  spite  of  its  shortcom- 
ings, continues  to  turn  out  water  which  is 
probably  safe — thanks  to  the  low  rate  used, 
the  simplicity  of  the  plant,  and  the  atten- 
tion given  to  it  by  the  engineer  who  has 
managed  it  since  it  was  first  built.  The 
water  has  a  hardness  of  40  parts  per  million. 
The  hardness  of  the  ground  water-supplies 
is  about  120  parts  per  million. 

The  first  of  the  two  ground  water-supplies 
was  constructed  in  1900,  the  second  in  1908. 
The  city  has  already  considered  the  prob- 
lem of  an  additional  supply,  but  no  action 
has  been  taken.  Two  ideas  have  been  ad- 
vanced :  one  that  enough  water  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  ground  by  driving  additional 
wells;  the  other  that  a  supply  from  the 
mountains  will  be  required.  If  the  city 
continues  to  grow,  as  seems  likely,  a  moun- 
tain supply  will  probably  have  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

In  Giurgiu  and  Coi\stantza 

The  city  of  Giurgiu  on  the  Danube  was 
one  of  the  places  devastated  by  the  Bul- 
garians. The  greater  part  of  the  place  is 
in  ruins.  The  water-supply,  however,  was 
not  destroyed.  It  consists  of  a  small,  cov- 
ered slow  sand  filter  and  pumping  station. 
The  filter  is  ridiculously  small  for  the  serv- 
ice, and  this  type  of  filter  is  inappropriate 
for  a  .water  so  turbid  as  that  of  the  Danube. 
The  engineers  who  designed  the  plant  must 


have  been  more  influenced  by  Straus's 
Beautiful  Blue  Danube  Waltz  than  by  tur- 
bidity observations.  In  May,  1920,  the  fil- 
ters were  out  of  commission  and  dirty  water 
was  being  pumped  to  the  city.  Similar 
conditions  are  said  to  exist  in  the  other 
cities  which  use  the  Danube  water. 

At  Constantza  the  water-supply  condi- 
tions were  very  bad.  Two  pumps  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  enemy  and  another  had 
given  out.  The  city  was  without  public 
supply,  and  water  was  being  peddled 
through  the  streets.  Other  cities  were  in 
a  similar  plight,  though  few  were  as  badly 
off  as  Constantza. 

"Out  of  repair"  is  the  present  order  of 
the  day  in  Roumania.  Lack  of  facilities 
for  making  even  minor  repairs  results  in 
lack  of  service.  This  condition  is  even 
more  conspicuous  in  transportation  than 
in  water-works..  The  people  cannot  afford 
to  improve  their  transportation  equipment, 
because  the  financial  conditions  are  so  bad ; 
they  cannot  improve  their  financial  condi- 
tions without  marketing  their  oil,  salt,  lum- 
ber, and  crops;  and  they  cannot  market 
their  products  without  transportation.  It 
is  indeed  a  "vicious  circle." 

Lack  of  adequate  water-supply  systems 
result'ng  partly  from  war  conditions,  but 
also  from  the  natural  neglect  so  common 
in  eastern  Europe,  lays  the  country  open  to 
the  menace  of  cholera  and  other  water- 
borne  diseases.  In  the  past,  cholera  has 
not  been  prevalent  in  Roumania,  however, 
although  the  typhoid  fever  rates  have  been 
quite  high  in  many  places. 


Winter  Storage  to  Expedite'  Spring 
Road  Work 


If  road-building  material  is  transported  and 
stored  at  the  point  of  consumption  during  the 
fall,  winter  and  early  spring  months,  the  con- 
struction of  highways  in  the  1921  season  will 
be  greatly  facilitated.  Open-top  cars  are  more 
available  during  these  months  than  when  coal 
and  harvest  movements  begin.  Contractors 
having  materials  on  hand  when  their  season 
opens  next  spring,  will  go  through  production 
without  facing  expensive  delays  incident  to  the 
railroad  congestion  and  car  shortage. 

Municipal  and  county  officials  must  appre- 
ciate that  road  building  is  manufacturing,  and 
any  manufacturer  will  agree  that  he  cannot 


maintain  his  business  on  a  profitable  basis  un- 
less he  provides  materials  well  in  advance  of 
his  production  schedule.  Roads  are  among  the 
most  essential  requirements  of  the  people  at 
the  moment,  in  that  they  are  a  solution  of  the 
transportation  problem.  In  some  cases  the 
law  makes  it  possible  for  the  state  highway 
engineer  to  pay  estimates  on  materials  de- 
livered. In  other  states,  payment  can  be  made 
only  on  finished  work.  It  is  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  the  engineer  and  the 
contractor  to  take  into  account  all  means  of 
expediting  work  and  of  readily  financing  road 
construction. 
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SMOW  REMOVAL  PLANS 

OF    STATES   WITHIN  THE  SNOW  BELT 


IT  is  admitted  that  the  railways  are  more 
effective  to-day  in  handling  freight 
transportation  than  they  were  one  year 
ago,  but  the  needs  of  the  community  in  the 
transport  of  fuel,  foodstuffs  and  general 
freight  are  even  greater  to-day  than  twelve 
months  ago.  Hence  the  importance  of 
keeping  highways  open  throughout  the  win- 
ter months  so  that  motor  trucks  carrying 
their  goodly  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  may  continue  without  interruption, 
is  greater  than  ever. 

It  is  granted  that  the  control  of  snow  re- 
moval should  be  vested  in  state  highway 
departments,  but  it  is  regrettable  to  learn 
that  there  are  very  few  states  within  the 
snow  belt  which  are   empowered  by   state 


law  to  keep  the  main  highways  open.  In 
most  states  this  work  is  left  entirely  to  the 
local  unit — village,  town  or  county. 

'  Methods  of  Snow  Removal 

The  development  of  snow  removal  has 
been  remarkable.  At  first  complete  reliance 
was  placed  upon  shovel  gangs  and  horse- 
drawn  V-shaped  snow-plows.  When  the 
motor  truck  became  a  reliable  unit,  this 
was  introduced  and  still  remains  exceed- 
ingly successful  with  pusher-plows.  It  is 
most  efficient  when  it  begins  to  remove  the 
snow  from  the  highway  soon  after  the  fall 
has  commenced.  In  this  manner,  it  con- 
stantly removes  a  reasonable  small  layer  of 
snow  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  keeps  the 
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thoroughfare  open.  In  cases  of  snow  which 
has  drifted,  this  type  of  snow  removal  in- 
strument is  not  as  effective.  In  some  com- 
munities, such  as  Grand  Forks,  S.  Dak., 
heavy  tractors  drawing  huge  V-shaped 
plows  have  been  used  for  breaking  open  the 
roads  after  even  very  heavy  snows.  The 
Albany-Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  highway  last 
winter  was  effectively  opened  by  blade  grad- 
ers hauled  by  two  small  tractors. 

The  front  cover  illustration  of  this  issue 
of  The  American  City  shows  another  very 
effective  method  of  snow  removal — by 
means  of  locomotive  plows,  mounted  on 
heavy  motor  trucks.  Possibly  a  still  further 
improvement  on  this  method  would  be  the 
use  of  the  same  type  of  plow  on  5-ton  trac- 
tors. This  type  of  plow  can  attack  a  very 
heavy  drift  and  readily  break  through,  push- 
ing the  snow  to  either  side.  WMIe  this 
wjould  not  be  particularly  effective  in  keep- 
ing a  wide  stretch  of  road  clear  in  order  to 
enable  two  lines  of  traffic  to  pass,  still  it 
would  open  a  road  which  had  become 
blocked  by  drifts,  and  hand  labor  could  be 
readily  resorted  to  to  clear  up  the  sides  of 
the  road  after  it  had  been  opened  to  one  line 
of  traffic. 

Snow-Drift  Preventives 

It  is  well  appreciated  that  snow-drifts  do 
not  come  by  chance  but  are  caused  by  the 
checking  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  by  some 
obstruction.  Thus,  a  hedge  or  a  fence  near 
the  side  of  the  road  slows  down  the  velocity 
of  the  wind,  and  a  large  bank  of  snow  is 
deposited  immediately  on  the  leeward  side. 
Wherever  possible,  hedges  or  fences  should 
be  located  between  50  and  60  feet  back  from 
the  road.  Portable  snow-fences  are  erected 
by  the  State  Highway  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania each  winter  along  the  main  high- 
ways, and  cause  the  format-on  of  drifts 
well  back  from  the  road,  leaving  the  trav- 
eled way  itself  reasonably  clear.  Stationary 
storm-fences  may  be  made  by  spacing  6- 
inch  boards  2  to  3  inches  apart  on  posts  set 
■vertically  in  the  ground  to  a  height  of  about 
6  feet  above  the  surface.  Where  land  is 
under  cultivation,  however,  this  method  is 
not  advisable  and  the  portable  fence  should 
be  resorted  to. 

Drainage 

Thorough  attention  should  be  given  to 
drainage  in  the  winter-time.  Drains  and 
culverts  should  be  kept  open  and  free  from 
obstructions  at  all  times.    This  precaution- 


ary measure  will  reduce  the  present  main- 
tenance cost  of  improved  highways.  When 
the  snow  melts  and  passes  away  in  the 
springtime  it  should  be  taken  away  from 
the  road-bed  and  not  allowed  to  clog  and 
fill  culverts,  ditches  and  gullies.  As  soon 
as  any  road  is  cleared  of  snow,  shovelers 
should  be  employed  to  cut  openings  to  the 
side  ditches  along  a  road,  so  as  to  assist  in 
the  protection  and  drainage  of  the  improved 
road  surface. 

What  the  States  Are  Doing 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  snow  re- 
moval plans  of  the  various  states  in  the 
snow-belt,  prepared  from  personal  letters 
received  from  state  highway  commissioners, 
state  highway  engineers  and  maintenance 
engineers : 

ARIZONA. — The  Sate  Highway  Department  did 
no  snow  removal  work  on  its  highways  last  winter. 
Most  of  the  highways  are  not  subject  to  winter  snows, 
but  wherever  work  is  done,  it  is  handled  by  the 
state  on  state  highways  and  by  counties  on  county 
roads.  The  most  successful  method  of  handling  snow 
is  to  elevate  the  grade  so  that  the  wind  blows  the 
snow  off  the  road  in  the  level  country,  to  build  the 
roads  on  the  southern  slope  in  hilly  country,  and  to 
cut  out  the  timber  which  would  shade  the  road  from 
the  sunshine.  These  methods  have  kept  Arizona  roads 
open  with  snowfalls  under  2  feet  in  depth,  with  but 
very  few  exceptions. 

CONNECTICUT.— The  State  Highway  Department 
removes  snow  from  the  state  highways,  paying  the 
cost  from  its  maintenance  fund,  which  is  secured  from 
the  license  fees  for  automobiles.  During  the  past 
three  or  four  years  the  Department  has  tackled  the 
snow  problem  with  greater  or  less  success,  having 
sufficient  equipment  to  take  care  of  ordinary  snow- 
falls and  using  the  regular  forces  employed  by  the 
Maintenance  Department  for  this  purpose.  Last  year 
approximately  1,000  miles  of  highway  were  maintained 
open   throughout   the  winter. 

COLORADO. — The  State  Highway  Department  and 
the  County  Commissioners  use  motor  trucks,  graders 
and  drags  for  the  removal  of  snow  on  main  highways. 
There  is  no  special  difficulty  encountered  in  this 
work.  The  storm  of  the  latter  part  of  last  April  was 
unusually  heavy  and  kept  the  various  countv  depart- 
ments and  the  state  highw*ay  forces  busy  for  about 
ten  days  opening  up  the  main  roads.  The  Continental 
Divides  are  generally  closed  during  December,  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March,  and  some  part  of  April. 
It  would  be  impracticable  and  a  financial  impossibility 
to  keep  these  roads  open  during  the  winter  season. 

DELAWARE. — Snow-plows  attached  to  motor 
trucks  have  been  found  adequate  for  the  clearing  of 
state  highways,  except  at  times  of  extreme  snowfall 
and  unusual  storms.  Delaware  has  very  little  snow- 
fall, and  what  does  pile  up  on  the  roads  usually  melts 
in  a  few  days,  seldom  causing  serious  obstruction  to 
traffic. 

IDAHO.— No  special  work  is  done,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  erection  of  a  few  snow-fences  to  keep 
light  snows  out  of  the  heavy  cuts.  The  Maintenance 
Department  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  on  the  work,  as  its  only  source  of  income 
is  from  motor  vehicle  fees.  It  is  hoped  that  the  next 
Lepislature,  which  meets  in  Janifary.  1921.  will  pro- 
vide an  appropriation  in  keeping  with  the  importance 
of  snow-removal  work. 

ILLINOIS. — Such  snow  removal  as  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  past  has  been  through  the  efforts  of 
local  highway  commissioners.  When  the  road  system 
under  construction  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  form 
continuous  sections  it  will  be  necessnrv  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  Highways  to  make 
special  provisions  for  keeping  these  roads  open  for 
travel  during  the  winter. 
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INDIANA.— Inasmuch  as  the  Indiana  State  High- 
way Commission  has  been  in  operation  only  since  last 
May,  it  has  not  been  able  to  organize  sufficiently  to 
handle  any  snow-removal  problems  during  the  coming 
winter  months.  If  any  work  of  this  type  has  been 
done  in  the  past  it  has  been  in  the  charge  of  the 
county   authorities. 

IOWA. — No  definite  plans  have  been  made  for 
handling  snow  removal  in  Iowa,  except  that  a  cam- 
paign has  been  maintained  tnroughout  the  summer 
to  have  weeds  and  brush  cut  along  the  highways  as 
a  snow-drift  prevention  measure. 

KANSAS. — Climatic  conditions  in  Kansas  are  such 
that  little  difficulty  is  experienced  with  snow.  There 
has  never  been  sufficient  demand  for  systematic  hand- 
ling of  the  matter,  but  if  occasion  should  arise,  the 
counties  of  the  state  are  well  prepared  to  handle  it 
from  their  regular  road  funds. 

KENTUCKY.— The  Department  of  State  Roads 
and  Highways  has  never  experienced  any  difficulties 
from  highways  blocked  with  snow.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  the  snowfall  in  this  region  is  heavy  enough  to 
interfere  with  highway  transportation. 

MAINE. — There  is  no  legislation  requiring  roads 
to  be  kept  oi>en  for  motor  transportation  during  the 
winter  months,  and  no  general  attempt  has  been  made 
to  do  this.  There  are  usually  from  100  to  120  days 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  in  varying 
depths  from  1  to  5  feet,  and  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  snow  gets  as  deep  as  6  or  7  feet  and  lasts 
30  to  60  days  longer  than  stated  above,  which  makes 
the  use  of   motors  in   the  winter  impracticable. 

Paul  p.  Sargent,  Chief  Engineer,  State  Highway 
Commission,  believes  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  any 
attempt  will  be  made  to  keep  the  roads  of  Maine 
generally  open  for  motor  traffic  during  the  winter. 
It  is  necessary  to  do  more  or  less  snow-breaking  for 
horse-drawn  traffic.  Last  winter  was  an  exceptionally 
had  one,  one  of  the  small  towns  of  the  state  having 
spent  $1,000  for  snow-breaking  during  the  winter, 
while  its  total  appropriation  foi'  roads  during  the  open 
season  is  only  $800.  This  shows  the  burden  of  keep- 
ing the  roads  open  for  ordinary  traffic.  If  roads  were 
to  be  kept  open  for  motor  traffic  it  would  probably 
necessitate  an  expenditure  equal  to  or  more  than  the 
expenditure  for  all  improvements  and  maintenance 
work  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  since  there  is 
,no  permanent  benefit  accruing  from  this  expenditure 
it  would  not  be  financially  advisable.  Mr.  Sargent 
believes  that  such  work  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  highways,  because  wherever 
the  snow  was  cleaned  off,  the  ground  would  freeze 
much  deeper  than  elsewhere,  which  would  mean  that 
the  roads  would  be  longer  drying  out  and  settling  in 
the  spring  than  under  conditions  as  they  exist  now. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— No  work  was  done  during 
the  winter  of  1919-1920,  but  the  Legislature  has  made 
available  $50,000  to  be  used  during  the  winter  of 
1920-1921.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  fund  will 
be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  proper  machinery, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  cooperate  with  manufacturers 
and  truck  owners  in  the  removal  of  snow  on  some  of 
the  main  thoroughfares  this  winter. 

M'ICHIG AN.— The  State  Highway  Department,  in 
cooperation  with  the  counties  of  the  state,  maintains 
for   traffic   several   of   the    more   important   trunk    line 
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highways,  of  which  there  are  approximately  5,500  miles 
in  Michigan.  Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
this  mileage,  however,  is  maintained  throughout  the 
winter.  With  the  excef/tion  of  a  few  roads,  the  winter 
traffic  is  light,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  place  the 
roads  in  sufficient  shape  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
traveled  by  means  of  sleighs.  For  this  reason  most 
of  the  roads  will  not  call  for  much  of  an  expenditure 
for  snow  removal. 

During  the  winter  of  1919-20  a  few  of  the  Holt 
"Caterpillar"  tractors  acquired  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment were  utilized  for  snow-removal  purposes.  Varying 
results  were  obtained.  A  few  of  the  snow-plow 
attachments  for  trucks  were  used  and  were  found  to 
be  fairly  satisfactory  where  the  snow  did  not  exceed 
12  or  15  inches  in  depth.  Whenever  attempts  were 
made  to  remove  snow  much  over  this  depth  there  was 
a  tendency  for  the  truck  to  move  sideways,  which 
was  not  productive  of  results.  The  old-style  A-plows 
were  in  quite  general  use  last  winter  and  will  be 
utilized  this  coming  season,  especially  in  the  northern 
counties.     Fairly  good  results  have  been  had  by  using 
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regular  road  graders.  TTie  Department  is  investi- 
gating the  possibility  of  rotary  snow-plows,  and  pos- 
sibly some  such  equipment  will  be  tried  out  this 
coming  winter. 

For  adequate  winter  maintenance,  a  crew  must  be 
ready  to  start  out  the  day  of  the  first  fall  of  snow. 
Frank  F.  Rogers,  State  Highway  Comimssioner,  states 
that  it  is  his  firm  belief  that  snow  must  be  taken  care 
of  as  it  falls  rather  than  allowed  to  pile  up  before 
work  is  begun.  There  are  times  when  hand  shovel 
work  must  oe  resorted  to  to  remove  drifts;  then  the 
snow  should  be  moved  out  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
road  grade. 

MINNESOTA.— The  rural  highways  of  Minnesota 
were  blocked  by  snow-drifts  at  various  times  and  for 
various  periods  during  the  winter  of  1919-20.  The 
average  on  more  important  roads  was  about  four 
times  and  approximately  five  and  six  days  each  time, 
the  last  being  the  worst  and  extending  over  approxi- 
mately two  weeks.  This  caused  considerable  hardship 
to  the  rural  communities  by  closing  the  roads  to  the 
markets  and  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness  making 
it  very  difficult  to  get  medical  attention.  Truck  haul- 
ing was  brought  to  a  standstill  at  these  times,  and  the 
delivery  of  supplies,  such  as  cream  and  milk,  was 
materially  affected. 

Because  the  state  constitution  prohibits  the  state 
from  engaging  directly  in  road  work,  the  snow  ques- 
tion will  have  to  be  handled  by  the  counties  until 
the  constitution  is  amended,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
take  place  in  the  very  near  future.  Most  of  the 
counties  depend  entirely  upon  local  endeavor  to  keep 
the  roads  open,  and  a  number  of  them  handle  this 
matter  in  a  most  systematic  manner  and  on  the  more 
important  roads  maintain  a  number  of  types  of  snow- 
plows,  which  were  generally  successful  until  the  last 
storm.  At  the  present  time  practically  none  of  the 
counties  are  adequately  prepared  to  keep  any  of  the 
roads  open  under  very  severe  conditions,  but  will  be 
able  to  do  so  if  the  coming  winter  is  a  light  one. 

Special  effort  is  being  made  to  properly  equip  and 
keep  the  roads  from  Two  Harbors  to  Grand  Marais 
open  at  all  times,  because  there  are  no  railroads  in  this 
part  of  the  state  and  it  is  impossible  to  reach  any 
portion  of  Cook  County  except  by  road.  Experiences 
during  the  past  winter  would  indicate  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  most  effective  '  equipment  for  the 
average  county  is  a  V-shaped  snow-plow  with  legs 
ar,  proximately  24  feet  long  and  spread  about  16  feet, 
pulled  by  horses.  Very  effective  work  was  done  in 
some  of  the  counties  by  using  large  snow-plows  pushed 
by  trucks.  A  number  of  other  counties  used  "Cater- 
pillar" tractors,  pulling  large  blade  graders.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  equipment  for  handling  snow 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  M'innesota  Highway  Department  to  carry  on 
considerable  work  this  coming  winter  to  determine 
the  best  mechanical  means  of  handling  snow.  Last 
winter  this  department  made  a  survey  of  all  serious 
snow-drifts  on  the  main  roads.  This  will  be  done  each 
•winter  hereafter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  informatjon 
thus  secured  will  prove  of  great  value  in  planning 
prevention  measures,  as  well  as  in  planning  removal. 
The  information  secured  in  each  case  gives  the  ap- 
parent cause  of  the  drift  and  the  probable  remedy. 
Experience  indicates  that  it  is  not  practical  Jo  open 
roads  by  hand  shoveling,  which  is  very  expensive,  and 
because  the  snow  is  piled  up  along  the  roadside,  the 
next  storm  leaves  a  worse  condition  than  before. 
With  ordinary  snow-plows  the  same  difficulty  is  met, 
but  the  market  as  yet  has  nothing  to  offer  which  gives 
much  promise  of  solving  the  snow  question,  exceot 
one  or  two  machines,  which  appear  to  be  along  the 
right  principles.  According  to  the  Maintenance  En- 
gineer of  the  Minnesota  Highway  Department,  some 
•mechanical  means  of  throwing  the  snow  away  from 
the  road  to  a  considerable  distance  must  be  developed. 

MISSOURI.— The  State  Highway  Department  has 
no  funds  for  maintenance,  and  as  the  removal  of  snow 
is  considered  as  maintenance  work,  no  plans  have 
been  made  for  the  coming  season.  A  certain  amount 
of  money  is  allowed  each  year  per  mile  for  dragging 
a  certain  amount  of  inter-county-seat  mileage,  and 
if  the  commissioners  of  the  different  counties  that 
have  this  work  in  charge  are  so  inclined  they  can 
use  part  of  this  money  for  that  work,  but  the  laying 
out  of  the  work  is  left  entirely  to  these  commissioners. 

MONTANA. — Tlie  State  Highway  Commission  will 
undertake  no  snow-removal  work  during  the  coming 
winter.  Some_  Montana  counties  will  remove  snow 
from  their  principal  highways,  but  it  is  not  known 
just  how  extensively. 


NEBRASKA. — Interesting  comparisons  of  work 
in  Nebraska  are  given  by  George  E.  Johnson,  State 
Engineer,  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  data 
following  cover  Division  No.  1  only,  which  comprises 
a  total  of  20  counties.  As  the  maintenance  work  for 
snow  removal  began  the  first  of  April,  the  reports 
show  that  snow  was  removed  from  the  highways  in 
1920  during  that  month  only.  The  patrol  main- 
tenance system  during  1921,  however,  will  completely 
care  for  this  work.  The  main  roads  will  be  kept  open 
this  year  by  highway  patrolmen,  as  they  are  well 
equipped  for  the  work.  It  is  most  probable  that  a 
drag  pulled  by  a  truck  or  a  team  will  be  used.  Last 
winter  several  counties  used  with  considerable  success 
blade  graders  pulled  by  trucks. 

The  relative  costs  are  incomplete,  because  the  work 
was  done  only  one  month.  Reports  from  the  First 
Division  show  that  for  April  there  was  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $2, .344. 25,  of  which  $1,499.77  was  spent 
for  snow  removal  by  teams  in  the  49  different  patrol 
sections.  The  sum  of  $60.5.74  was  spent  for  snow 
removal  by  trucks  in  21  different  patrol  sections,  and 
$238.74  was  spent  for  snow  removal  by  tractors  in 
9  different  patrol  sections. 

NEVADA. — During  last  winter  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  snow  removal  in  only  a  very  few  instances. 
In  one  instance  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  open 
the  road  across  the  summit,  2-ton  motor  trucks  and  a 
heavy  grader  were  used.  In  opening  a  road  in  the 
spring  for  traffic,  sand  was  sprinkled  on  the  snow.  This 
sand,  being  baked  in  the  warm  spring  sun,  would 
settle  down  into  the  snow,  permitting  it  to  be  easily 
removed  with  shovels,  the  sides  standing  practically 
vertical.  As  there  was  plenty  of  native^  sand  along 
the  road,  this  method  proved  very  economical. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.— There  are  no  provisions  in 
the  New  Hampshire  statutes  for  highway  laws  for 
snow  removal.  The  towns  are  charged  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  roads  during  the  winter  months,  and 
the  demands  for  automobile  traffic  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  warrant  any  expenditure  along-  this  line. 

NEW  JERSEY.— During  the  winter  of  1919-20  the 
State  Highway  Department  removed  snow  from  those 
portions  of  the  state  highway  routes  which  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  State  Highway  Commission.  Plans 
are  not  complete  as  yet  for  the  coming  winter,  because 
of  the  change  in  administration  of  this  department. 
NEW  M'EXICO. — Tins  state  has  practically  no  prob- 
lems covering  snow  removal,  because  practically  all 
routes  are  open  the  year  round  except  a  few  of  the 
mountain  passes.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
snow,  ordinary  means,  such  as  a  road  drag,_  horse- 
drawn  snow-plow  or  a  regular  grader  machine  are 
used. 

NEW  YORK. — The  state  laws  have  not  provided  ~ 
for  any  systematic  treatment  of  the  snow  problem  by 
the  State  Highway  Commission.  The  present  law 
leaves  the  matter  entirely  to  each  town,  the  town  board 
being  vested  with  the  authority  to  raise  such  funds 
as  it  may  deem  advisable  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
western,  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  state 
very  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  the  im- 
proved highways  open  for  motor  vehicle  traffic,  as 
the  expense  thereof  when  borne  by  the  town  alone 
would  be  prohibitive.  In  the  southeastern  portion, 
where  are  located  many  towns,  with  a  large  percentage 
of  improved  mileage  and  with  a  lieht  snowfall  and 
frequent  thaws,  the  main  improved  highways  have  been 
kept  open  at  town  expense,  which,  under  the  physical 
conditions  mentioned,  is  compaiatively  _  light.  It  is 
expected  that  the  state  will  take  over  this  work  when 
the  traffic  demands  upon  the  highways  warrant  a  re- 
vision   of   methods. 

NORTH  DAKOTA.— It  is  probable  that  the  State 
Highway  Commission  will  not  be  able  to  do  any 
effective  work  in  snow-drift  prevention  or  snow  re- 
moval because  of  limited  organization  and  lack  of 
funds.  Experimentation  plans  are  being  made  for 
fencing  some  of  the  cuts  most  subject  to  blockade 
by  drifts,  and  a  type  of  snow-plow  and  pusher  is 
being  designed  for  use  with  state  motor  trucks  of  the 
four-wheel   traction    type. 

OHIO. — Under  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney-General 
of  Ohio,  the  State  Highway  Department  is  not  per- 
mitted to  spend  any  state  highway  funds  to  remove 
snow  from  the  public  highways  or  to  prevent  driftine 
of  highways.  Last  winter,  however,  several  thousand 
dollars  were  expended  between  the  cities  of  Akron 
and  Cleveland  where  traffic  became  blocked  entirely. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Department  will  erect  some 
two  miles  of  snow-fence  this  coming  winter  along  the 
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route  between  tlie  above-named  cities.  Ohio  laws  give 
township  officials  the  authority  to  remove  snow  from 
all  roads  of  their  township,  and  until  some  action  is 
taken  by  the  Legislature  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
state  to  make  any  plans  for  the  future. 

OREGON. — Since  the  snowfall  is  usually  very  light 
on  the  west  Pacific  coast  in  Oregon  there  is  not  much 
difficulty  with  snow  removal,  the  problem  being  chiefly 
rain  and  mud.  On  the  high-altitude  roads  crossing 
the  Cascade  Range,  however,  snow  usually  blocks  the 
roads  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  open  them  up,  be- 
cause of  the  comparatively  light  traffic  which  would 
take  advantage  of  it.  On  the  Pacific  Highway,  how- 
ever, over  the  Siskiyou  Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of 
over  4,000  feet,  the  Commission  intends  to  keep  the 
roadway  open  by  means  of  a  heavy  tractor  and  snow- 
plow. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Early  in  October  last  year  the 
State  Highway  Department  issued  instructions  to  the 
district  engineer  to  distribute  snow-removal  equipment, 
which  consists  of  motor  trucks  equipped  with  snow- 
plows,  motor  trucks  for  hauling  V-shaped  plows,  over 
200  road  machines  and  road  drags  for  use  on  the 
main  improved  highways.      These    roads  comprise   the 


suflicient  width  for  easy  passing,   with  the  consequent 
increase  of  hand  labor. 

RHODE  ISLAND.— The  state  highway  law  re- 
quires that  local  authorities  remove  snow  and  ice 
from  state  roads  so  that  they  shall  be  passable.  There 
are  no  county  road  organizations  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
therefore  the  responsibility  for  snow  removal  on  both 
state  and  local  highways  rests  upon  township  and 
municipal  officials.  The  township  authorities  have  in 
the  past  done  very  little  toward  keeping  state  roads 
open  for  travel  during  the  winter  months.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  winter  storms  which  impede  travel  seriously 
for  long  periods  are  rather  rare  in  Rhode  Island,  ex- 
cept in  the  northern  and  northwestern  sections.  Dur- 
ing last  winter,  however,  several  heavy  storms  at  short 
intervals  effectually  blockaded  all  the  highways.  A 
great  deal  of  discomfort  and  not  a  little  real  hardship 
resulted.  A  number  of  the  manufacturing  plants  more 
or  less  remotely  situated  were  forced  to  shut  down 
their  operations  because  of  inability  to  secure  fuel  or 
raw  materials.  Local  stocks  of  foodstuffs  in  places 
were  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  a  famine  was 
threatened.  Approximately  ten  days  after  travel  had 
become  impossible  because  of  snow  the  General  Assem- 
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National  Pike  from  the  Ohio  state  line  through  Wash- 
ington and  Uniontown  to  the  Maryland  state  line,  the 
Lincoln  Highway  from  the  Ohio  state  line  through 
Beaver  Falls,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  to  Trenton, 
the  highway  from  Chambersburg  to  Harrisburg,  Read- 
ing, Allentown  and  Easton,  and  from  Reading  to 
Philadelphia.  Owing  to  the  freight  congestion,  the 
Department  deemed  that  this  would  relieve  the  rail- 
roads, and  from  traffic  censuses  which  were  obtained 
from  time  to  time  there  was  no  question  but  that  the 
roads  were  of  inestimable  benefit.  Some  sections  of 
the  Lincoln  Highway  pass  through  thinly  populated 
mountainous  sections  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
labor,  and  on  occasions  this  labor  must  be  hauled  from 
8  to  10  miles  for  snow-removal  work.  Snow-fences 
are  erected  upon  some  sections  where  past  experience 
has  shown  that  the  roads  are  niost  liable  to  drifts,  and 
the  forces  are  instructed  that  as  soon  as  the  snow  be- 
gins to  melt  they  are  either  to  clear  the  hard  surface 
entirely  of  tlic  snow  or  to  close  the  ruts  by  dragging. 
The  detriment  to  a  highway,  especially  to  a  bituminous 
surface  treated  macadam,  of  having  traffic  run  in 
these  ruts  can  be  readily  realized. 

Plans  for  the  present  winter  are  practically  the 
same  as  they  were  last  year,  with  the  exception  that 
as  fast  as  the  highway  system  now  being  constructed 
is  connected  up  and  necessity  is  shown  for  keeping  the 
roads  open  for  winter  traffic,  this  work  will  be  added 
to  the  program.  Instructions  to  engineers  are  that  as 
soon  as  the  snow  has  reached  the  dep-th  of  3  inches 
.  they  are  to  start  snow-plows  without  further  notice 
from  anyone,  and  to  clear  the  full  width  of  the  road, 
as  past  experience  has  shown  that  if  this  is  not  done 
succeeding  storms  will  make  it  very  difficult  to  keep  a 


bly,  which  was  then  in  session,  passed  an  emergency 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  opening  state  roads 
for  traffic.  It  was  provided  that  the  funds  available 
for  this  emergency  appropriation  should  be  spent  by 
the  State  Highway  Department.  The  Department  was 
not  equipped  for'  snow  removal,  since  the  law  placed 
no  responsibility  for  that  work.  The  snow,  further- 
more, fell  in  the  form  of  sleet,  which  later  froze  hard, 
so  that  when  the  appropriation  for  snow  removal  was 
available  it  was  a  question  largely  of  ice  removal 
rather  than  snow  removal.  The  Department  was  able 
to  secure  several  snow-plows  designed  to  be  attached 
to  motor  trucks,  but  this  equipment  was  found  to  be 
useless  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  snow  had  solidified. 
The  snow  could  have  been  removed  very  readily  by  the 
snow-plows  soon  after  it  fell,  but  later  only  the  pick 
and  shovel  were  efficacious.  The  work  which  was  done 
made  possible  the  resumption  of  traffic  within  a  reason- 
able time,  but  the  results  were  not  gratifying. 

The  appropriation  which  was  secured  for  snow  re- 
moval was  made  available  for  expenditure  this  year 
only  to  January  1,  1921.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  therefore,  the  State  Highway  Department  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  snow  removal.  A  considerable 
number  of  trucks  have  been  received  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  provisions  of  the-  Federal 
Aid  Road  Act  as  amended,  and  a  number  of  snow- 
plows  suitable  for  attaching  to  the  trucks  have  been 
secured.  The  Department,  however,  has  no  authority 
to  proceed  with  snow  removal  after  December  31,  1920. 
It  is  seldom  that  there  is  much  trouble  in  Rhode 
Island  from  snow  before  January  1.  The  Department 
favors  the  enactment  of  legislation  permitting  the  keep- 
ing of  state   roads  open   during  the   winter  months  at 
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the  expense  of  the  state  and  is  endeavoring  to  secure 
such  a  law. 

UTAH. — -Ordinarily  the  snowfall  in  Utah  is  com- 
paratively light,  so  that  no  considerable  preparations 
have  been  made  for  snow  removal. 

VERMONT. — Under  the  laws  of  the  state  there  are 
no  funds  available  for  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioners to  use  in  the  removal  of  snow  from  highways, 
and  for  this  reason  the  Department  is  taking  no  part 
in  the  work  and  has  no  plans  for  the  future  in  con- 
nection with  snow  removal.  The  question  of  keeping 
the  highways  in  proper  condition  for  travel  during  the 
winter  is  left  to  the  officials  in  the  several  towns, 
villages  and  cities. 

WASHINGTON.- — Tlie  only  snow  removal  carried 
on  in  this  state  last  year  was  on  the  Suriset  Iligliway 
in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  This  work  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  county  engineers  of  King  and 
Kittitas  Counties  entirely  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the   State  Highway  Commissioner. 

WISCONSIN.— There  is  no  law  that  authorizes  the 
State  Highway  Department  to  keep  roads  free  from 
snow  during  the  winter  months.  There  is,  however, 
a  law  that  gives  the  county  boards  the  authority  to  say 
that  any  particular  road  in  their  county  mav  be  kept 
open  during  the  winter  months  and  that  funds  may  be 
provided  to  defray  the  expense.  Several  counties 
during  the  winter  of  1919-20  attempted  to  keep  certain 
roads  free  from  snow.  Heavy  motor  truck  equipmertt 
with  the  most  modern  snow-plows  was  used  in  con- 
nection with  horse-drawn  blade  graders  and  other 
equipment.  In  the  majority  of  counties  the  problem 
was  not  difficult  until  about  the  middle  of  January, 
when  frequent  snowfalls  combined  with  high  winds 
drifted  the  snow  to  such  an  extent  that  the  motor 
trucks  and  snow-plows  were  practically  of  no  use  and 
the  old-time  methods  of  hand  shovel  work  had  to  be 
resorted  to.  The  Department  has  seen  no  snow-plow 
that  can  operate  in  Wisconsin  so  efficiently  as  to 
assure  the  public  an  all-winter  road  without  resorting 
to  considerable  hand  labor. 


The  Department  is  convinced  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  many  of  the  main  lines  of  travel  should  be  kept 
free  from  snow  during  the  winter  months  and  that  mo- 
tor trucks  and  snow-plows  during  an  ordinary  winter 
will  keep  them  open  at  a  reasonable  cost;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  just  as  sure  that  there  will  be  years 
when  the  truck  and  snow-plow  will  at  times  be  put  out 
of  business,  for  roads  that  have  been  entirely  cleared 
of  snow  have  been  known  to  be  again  drifted  several 
feet  deep  within  fifteen  minutes.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  is  impossible  for  any  motor-driven  equipment 
to  keep  the  road  open.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  in  preventing  snow  from  drifting  rather  than  in 
removing  it  after  it  has  drifted.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  a  motor  truck  and  snow-plow  will  keep  roads 
clear  from  snow  at  all  times  in  Wisconsin,  providing 
no  drift  occurs.  Attention  should,  therefore,  be  di- 
rected to  finding  some  method  of  preventing  drifts, 
either  by  snow-fences  or  by  planting  hedges  a  proper 
distance  back  from  the  roadside  and  keeping  them 
trimmed  so  as  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  snow- 
fence  and  to  be  ornamental  as  well.  J.  T.  Donaghey, 
Maintenance  Engineer,  Wisconsin  Highway  Commis- 
sion, states  that  the  Department  does  not  feel  pessi- 
mistic in  regard  to  snow  removal,  but  that  he  has 
hauled  material  and  driven  over  highways  in  Wiscon- 
sin for  40  years  and  believes  that  at  certain  times 
and  in  certain  places  all  the  motor-driven  equipment 
in  the  country  would  not  keep  a  road  passable;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  believes  that  a  method  could  be  devised 
to  stop  the  snow  from  drifting  at  such  points,  thereby 
making  it  easy  to  keep  the  roads  open  for  motor 
vehicles  at  all  times. 

WYOMING. — Snow  in  this  state  almost  invariably 
blows  so  far  after  it  hits  the  ground  that  all  blocking 
of  roads  by  snow  can  be  prevented  by  building  the 
highways  so  that  the  wind  will  blow  them  clean.  The 
State  Highway  Department  believes  it  a  good  policy 
to  study  snow  conditions  on  the  road  during  the  winter 
season  and  spend  money  the  following  summer  in  re- 
constructing the  road  so  that  the  wind  will  handle  the 
matter  in  the  future. 


The  Health  Officer's  Time  Valuable 


There  is  a  portion  of  one  class  of  per- 
sons that  is  standing  very  firmly  and  ob- 
stinately in  the  way  of  the  good  that  the 
health  officers  might  accomplish.  The  or- 
dinary city  council  will,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  or  a  thought  of  extrava- 
gance, appoint  a  city  marshal,  a  street  com- 
missioner, or  some  other  officer  with  a 
salary  of  from  $40  to  $100  a  month  to 
guard  the  property  and  look  after  the  peace 
and  good  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  or  see 
that  the  streets  and  sidewalks  are  clean  and 
passable.  But  should  the  health  officer  have 
the  temerity  to  ask  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  his  time  and  services,  he  is  in  too 
many  instances  promptly  informed  that  the 
city  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  health  officer  and 
that  he  should  be  patriotic  enough  to  do  the 
work  for  a  little  or  nothing.  When  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
times  the  office  is  refused  by  those  well  pre- 
pared to  attend  to  the  work.  Their  time  is 
valuable  and  they  cannot  afford  to  give  it 
to  the  city.  They  also  believe  that  protect- 
ing the  lives  and  health  of  the  men,  women 


and  children  is  as  important  and  as  much 
entitled  to  compensation  as  protecting  and 
caring  for  the  property  and  streets  of  the 
city. 

Until  city  councils  can  be  brought  to  ap- 
preciate this  and  act  accordingly,  health 
officers  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  devote 
the  time  and  perform  the  labor  likely  to  ac- 
complish the  most  good,  though  many  are 
doing  it  through  pride  and  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  home  cities.  Another 
hindrance  is  that  councils  of  this  class  are 
almost,  if  not  always,  very  loth  to  make 
appropriations  for  betterment  in  sanitary 
conditions. 

Until  officials  come  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  human  life  and  health  are  of  more 
value  than  everything  else  and  that  the 
only  way  to  conserve  them  is  by  intelligent, 
scientific  oversight  and  direction  and  com- 
bating the  causes  of  disease  and  death  and 
that  men  competent  to  do  these  things  are 
entitled  to  reasonable  pay,  this  hindrance 
does  not  seem  likely  to  be  removed. — Public 
Health,  Michigan  Department  of  Health. 
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THESE  CONCRETE  BRIDGES  AND  FLOOD  WALLS  ARE  DESIGNED  TO  PREVENT  A  REPETITION 
OF  THE  FLOOD   OF  EASTER  DAT,    1913 

Concrete  Bridges  and  Flood  Walls  Are 

Features  of  Flood  Prevention  Plan 

in  Tiffin,  Ohio 

By  James  I.  Oberlander 

Formerly  City  Engineer,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  and   County  Engineer,  Seneca  County,  Ohio 


ON  account  of  the  lack  of  any  general 
plan  for  flood  prevention  and  of  re- 
strictions as  to  buildings  and  flood 
walls,  the  channel  of  the  Sandusky  River, 
which  runs  through  the  central  portion  of 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  was  encroached  upon  at  vari- 
ous points  until  the  maximum  width  was 
only  175  feet  for  about  one  block  in  the 
business  portion  of  the  city.  The  required 
width  was  250  feet, 

A  full  realization  of  this  condition  did  not 
occur  until  the  May  floods  of  1913,  when 
flood  damage  approximated  one  million  dol- 
lars, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city 
was  under  water  and  six  steel  bridges  were 
washed  away.  Immediately  following  this 
event  a  general  plan  was  formulated  for 
widening  and  straightening  the  channel, 
constructing  flood  walls  and  replacing  the 
bridges.  By  special  act  of  the  Ohio  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  emergency  bonds  were  voted, 
and  because  of  the  general  situation  the  is- 
sue was  approved  by  a  large  majority. 

The  New  Plans  and  Construction 

The  county  replaced  the  old  steel  bridges 
with  five  new  concrete  bridges  of  arch  con- 
struction. This  part  of  the  plan,  involving 
the  expenditure  of  approximately  $300,000, 
was  financed  by  levies  on  the  county  at 
large. 


In  cooperation  with  the  county,  the  city 
of  Tiffin  immediately  started  legislation  pro- 
viding for  widening  and  straightening  the 
channel.  This  involved  many  problems,  as 
property  had  to  be  condemned,  buildings 
moved,  old  walls  torn  down  and  a  minimum 
width  of  250  feet  secured  for  the  new  chan- 
nel. Construction  was  started  on  the 
bridges  and  flood  walls  in  1913,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  minor  details  this 
work  was  completed  in  191 7.  About  2,600 
lineal  feet  of  concrete  flood  wall  with  a 
maximum  height  of  16  feet  was  constructed. 
The  channel  proper  is  in  bed-rock  and  was 
not  deepened.  This  work,  including  the 
cost  of  property  condemned,  approximated 
$265,000. 

The  River  Improvement 

Aside  from  the  flood  prevention  features 
of  this  plan,  it  has  materially  benefited  the 
general  condition  of  the  river  through  the 
city.  The  concrete  flood  walls  serve  to  in- 
crease the  discharge  rate  of  the  stream  and 
form  a  definite  channel  line  beyond  which 
no  filling  or  structures  may  encroach. 
Sanitary  conditions  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  elimination  of  places  for  the 
collection  of  rubbish  and  refuse  which 
naturally  resulted  from  the  former  untidy 
conditions  and  from  the  lack  of  a  clearly 
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defined  river  bank  line.  The  use  of  con- 
crete throughout  the  entire  plan  greatly 
added  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
city,  and  the  permanency  of  the  project  is 
self-evident.  With  the  completion  of  park- 
ways along  the  banks,  this  channel,  which 
at  one  time  presented  a  very  unattractive 
appearance,  will  have  been  converted  into 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  city. 


The  general  plan  for  this  work  was  pre- 
pared by  the  writer.  E.  G.  Bradbury,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  was  retained  in  a  consult- 
ing capacity,  and  Robert  Lee,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  consulting  engineer  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  the  bridges.  The 
bridges  and  the  channel  work  were  con- 
structed by  Lewis  Janes,  contractor,  Kan- 
sas, Ohio. 


Children  on  the  Streets 


NEW  YORK  loses  a  number  of  children 
a  day,  and  probably  does  not  miss 
.  them.  She  may  nevertheless  object 
to  assuming  responsibility  for  the  killing  of 
even  one  child  daily.  This  responsibility 
is  unfortunately  already  hers.  An  average 
of  twenty-three  children  a  month  have  been 
killed  on  the  New  York  streets  since  Janu- 
ary I,  and  during  July  alone  thirty-nine 
have  met  their  death  on  our  thoroughfares. 
No  one  can  deny  the  assertion  of  George 
Gordon  Battle,  of  the  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds Association,  that  this  is  an  "aggra- 
vated number  of  child  fatalities."  No  one 
can  deny  his  statement  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  for  accidents  is  a  lack  of  play- 
grounds in  New  York.  Children  cannot  be 
killed  on  the  streets  unless  they  are  on  the 
streets  to  be  killed.  The  more  of  them  there 
are  in  the  way  of  traffic  and  the  longer  they 
stay  in  the  way  of  it,  the  higher  is  apt  to  be 
the  percentage  of  fatalities.  Obviously,  the 
craving  for  play  will  drive  them  into  the 
streets,  and  for  extended  periods,  if  there 
are  no  convenient  play  centers  for  their 
use. 

This  has  been  the  condition  in  the  past.' 
It  is  the  condition  to-day,  worse  as  the 
population  grows  larger.  If  the  investiga- 
tions attendant  upon  the  housing  shortage 
have  revealed  anything,  they  have  shown 
that  few  blocks  in  New  York  have  play 
room.  Builders  boast  of  occupying  70  per 
cent  of  the  space  allotted  them  with  building 
alone.  Some  blocks  have  a  non-structural 
area  of  but  10  per  cent.  Furthermore, 
apartment  dwellers  object  to  the  courts  be- 
ing used  for  play.  Courts  are  the  supposedly 
quiet  places  of  the  block.  As  streets  are 
noisy  anyway,  why  not  as  much  more  noisy 
as  children  at  play  will  make  them?  This  is 
New  York  philosophy  of  living. 


Children  consequently  are  forced  onto  the 
streets.  Probably  those  who  might  help  Mr. 
Battle's  organization  do  not  realize  what 
this  means.  They  have  not  gone  often  or 
far  on  foot  through  the  lower  east  or  west 
side.  They  have  not  been  actually  impeded 
by  children  dashing  between  their  legs,  and 
have  not  seen  games  go  on  while  motor 
trucks  and  carts  get  by  as  best  they  can. 
Surely  they  have  never  gone  to  bed  at  9 
P.  M.  to  find  sleep  impossible  because  of 
children  at  play  in  the  streets. 

Yet  this  is  the  condition  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  much  of  New  York.  The  most 
direct  means  of  amelioration  is  through  the 
establishment  of  play  centers,  and  Mr.  Bat- 
tle's report  of  fifteen  centers  planned  and 
but  six  opened  on  account  of  insufficient 
funds  reveals  a  public  apathy  that  is  thor- 
oughly shameful.  But  play  centers  such  as 
can  now  be  established  in  New  York  will 
not  be  enough.  They  will  handle  only  a  few 
children  so  long  as  they  are  far  scattered,  as 
at  present,  and  edged  in  as  unfavorable  con- 
ditions permit.  Every  New  York  block 
should  and  eventually  must  have  accommo- 
dations for  play.  It  is  a  question  of  archi- 
tecture, of  town  planning.  True,  New  York 
cannot  be  at  once  remodeled.  She  can  be 
built  properly,  however,  as  she  is  rebuilt. 
The  present  housing  emergency  offers  an 
opportunity  for  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 
A  policy  insisting  upon  playgrounds  wher- 
ever possible  can  be  adopted  in  connection 
with  rebuilding  or  new  building.  Its  ac- 
ceptance is  certainly  a  civic  duty.  Our  at- 
titude toward  children  is  as  unhealthy  and 
as  unmoral,  and  will  prove  as  expensive  ul- 
timately as  any  we  have.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  a  change  leading  us  from  one  of  the 
barbarities  of  our  "civilization." 

— An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Globe. 
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A  City-wide  Health  Campaign 

The  Promotion,  Organization  and  Results  of  the  Campaign  and  Exhibit 

at  Camden,  N.  J. 

By  O.  V.  Davis 


THE  great  wave  of  health  education 
which  has  been  sweeping  over  the 
country  in  the  last  two  years  is  slowly 
demonstrating  its  value,  and  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  people  are  becoming  more 
interested  in  the  subject.  Because  of  this, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  planned  and  organized  a 
city-wide  health  campaign.  Every  organ- 
ization in  the  city  expressed  its  willingness 
to  cooperate,  including  all  established  social 
welfare  organizations,  clubs,  churches, 
schools,  and  the  city  government.    The  esti- 


ganization  of  health  clubs  and  home  nurs- 
ing; establishing  more  first  aid  instruction 
classes;  definite  program  of  sex  education 
in  schools,  churches  and  industrial  plants; 
establishing  a  municipal  child  observation 
bureau;  compulsory  registration  of  mid- 
wives;  definite  program  in  the  interest  of 
unmarried  mothers;  organization  of  safety 
council  or  bureau;  organization  of  a  public 
welfare  bureau ;  more  and  better  playground 
equipment. 

The    organizations    cooperating    in    the 


THE  THIRD  REGIMENT  ARMORY,  CAMDEN,  N.  J.,  DURING  THE  HEALTH  CAMPAIGN 


mated  budget,  which  amounted  to  about 
$1,500,  was  raised  to  cover  the  general  ex- 
penses of  promotion,  the  rental  of  the  ar- 
mory and  other  necessary  incidentals,  the 
whole  sum  being  underwritten  by  the  Cam- 
den County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  All  other  organizations  assumed 
the  expense  of  their  individual  undertakings 
and  of  a  portion  of  the  general  program. 
The  preliminary  work  occupied  a  period  of 
four  months. 

The  main  objective  was  to  "promote  an 
educational  program  of  good  health  for 
every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl  in  the  city." 
In  addition,  each  organization  participating 
had  its  specific  objectives,  such  as:  better 
housing  conditions  and  cleaner  streets;  or- 


Camden  health  campaign  were :  City  Health 
Department,  State  Health  Department, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Medical  Association,  Dental 
Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ro- 
tary Club,  American  Red  Cross,  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, Associated  Charities,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  Y.  W.  H.  A., 
Woman's  Club,  churches,  newspapers,  in- 
dustrial plants,  mercantile  houses,  American 
Legion,  Boy  Scouts,  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, City  Playground  Association,  Public 
Service  Corporation. 

The  national  health  agencies  cooperating 
were:  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion,   Russell    Sage    Foundation,    National 
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Safety  Council,  Child  Health  Organization, 
State  and  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tions, and  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

The  methods  used  in  reaching  the  people 
were  as  follows : 

Special  Health  Exhibit  in  Third   Regiment 

Armory- 
Health  and  Safety  Lectures  in  public  schools, 
parochial  schools,  Sunday  schools,  in- 
dustrial plants,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Y.  M.  H.  A.  and  Y.  W.  H.  A. 

Motion  pictures  and  stereopticon  slides  with 
lectures 

Distribution  of  health  literature 

Health  posters  exhibited  in  conspicuous 
places 

Health  sermons  delivered  by  pastors  of 
churches 

Cho-Cho,  health  clown  from  Child  Health 
Organization 

Exhibits  in  store  windows 

The  large  exhibit  in  the  Third  Regiment 
Armory  included  fourteen  sections  by  as 
many  different  organizations. 

Each  day  during  the  week  had  a  special 
subject,  although  the  entire  program  was 
continuous.     The  week's  program  was : 

Sunday,  April  25 — Health  in  Religion,  the 
churches. 

Monday,  April  26 — Opening  of  Campaign, 
all  organizations  combined. 

Tuesday,  April  27 — Personal  Health  Day, 
Tuberculosis  Association,  Medical  and  Dental 
Societies,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Wednesday,  April  28 — American  Red  Cross 
Day,  Camden  County  Chapter,  A.  R.  C. 

Thursday,  April  29 — Sex  Hygiene  Day,  Bu- 
reau of  Sex  Hygiene  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Friday,  April  30 — Child  Conservation  Day, 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  and  Camden  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Saturday,  May  i — Public  Safety  Day,  Pub- 
lic Service  Corporation. 

The  original  plan  did  not  provide  for  the 
large   centralized   exhibit,   which   in   itself 


caused  the  greatest  expense  of  the  entire 
program  and  was  held  in  the  largest  hall 
available.  While  the  comments  regarding 
this  feature  were  mostly  favorable  and  ex- 
pressing satisfaction,  there  was  a  question 
in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  as  to  whether 
the  benefits  derived  through  the  exhibits 
were  worth  the  effort  and  expenditure.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  results  gained  justified 
this  portion  of  the  program,  as  much  of  the 
benefit  would  be  indirect  and  probably  not 
shown  for  some  time  afterward.  Regard- 
less of  the  value  of  the  centralized  exhibit, 
however,  it  was  evident  that  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  central  attraction  which  would 
draw  the  interest  of  the  entire  city  to  the 
question  of  health. 

The  motion  picture,  stereopticon,  stereo- 
motorgraph  and  other  similar  mechanical 
devices  were  well  demonstrated  for  their 
exceptional  value  in  educating  the  general 
public.  In  these  various  ways  the  facts  of 
scientific  research  are  brought  to  the  eye 
and  understanding  of  those  who  otherwise 
would  not  receive  such  knowledge.  The 
great  "Gospel  of  Prevention"  is  thereby 
visualized  for  them,  and  as  most  people 
learn  through  the  eye,  this  method  probably 
proves  to  be  the  most  effective. 

While  the  poster  and  panel  exhibits  were 
very  attractive  and  contained  valuable  in- 
formation, there  was  no  action,  and  there- 
fore they  did  not  hold  the  interest.  It  is 
probable  that  posters  used  by  a  good  lec- 
turer would  be  very  effective. 

The  most  effective  methods  used  in  the 
entire  program  were  the  illustrated  lecture 
and  the  actual  demonstration  with  lecture. 
Here  we  have  the  attraction,  the  attention 
held,  the  material  presented  and  under- 
stood, and  the  visitor  satisfied,  also  oppor- 
tunity for  questions  and  discussion. 


Timely  Fire  Questions 


Is  the  chimney  free  from  cracks,  loose  brick  and 
other  defects,  and  is  it  clean? 

Is  any  woodwork  in  direct  contact  with  the  chim- 
ney? 

Are  boilers  or  furnaces  set  on  brick  or  concrete 
bases? 

Is  the  floor  under  stoves  protected  by  a  stove  board? 

Are  ceilings,  partitions  and  walls  within  two  feet 
of  the  stove,  furnace  or  boiler  protected  with  metal 
over  asbestos? 

_  Is  the  ceiling  within  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half 
times  the  diameter,  and  the  wall  or  partition  within  a 
distance  of  the  diameter,  of  the  smoke-pipe  so  pro- 
tected? 

Is  there  a  ventilated  double  thimble  and  asbestos 
around  the  smoke-pipes  in   partitions? 

Is  any  smoke-pipe  running  through  an  attic  or 
other  concealed  space? 


Is    the    smoke-pipe    sound,    well    joined    and    wired, 
and  properly  fitted  into  the  chimney,  and   is  it  clean? 

Does  the  wall-paper  come  up  against  any  smoke-pipe? 

Are  any  flue  holes  stuff'ed  up   with   rags  or   covered 
with   wall-paper  or  wood? 

Is  your  shingle   roof  moss-covered   and   defective  so 
as  to  become  readily  ignited  by  chimney  sparks? 

Is  the  stove,  boiler  or   furnace  sound? 

Is  the  woodwork  around  hot  air  registers  and  pipes 
protected? 

Do  you  store  ashes  in  wooden  receptacles,  on  wood 
floors,   or  against  walls,    partitions   or   fences? 

Is  your  boiler  room  clean  and  kept  so? 

Do    you    overheat    the    stove    or    furnace    or    leave 
drafts   wide   open? 

Timely  repairs  and  care  along  these  lines  may  save 
you    "dough"    and    woe. 

— Industrial  Commission   of  IVisconsin. 
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Complete  Motorization—  TRe  Goal  Attained 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Claims  the  Record  for  Complete  Motorization  of  the 
Equipment  of  Its  Various  Departments 


DURING  the  last  few  years  the  gradual 
displacement  of  horses  by  motors,  for 
hauling  equipment,  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  until  the  Fire 
and  Police  Departments,  atxl  now  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  have  been  fully 
equipped   with   motor-driven   apparatus. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  city's  motorized 
equipment  consists  of  a  fleet  of  three  5-ton 
Federal  tractors  and  thirty  Arcadia  trailers, 
in  use  for  the  collection  of  ashes  and  refuse, 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  After 
a  series  of  tests  and  experiments  covering 
the  last  twelve  months,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Commissioner  R.  B.  Williams,  Jr., 
and  Deputy  Commissioner  Henry  F.  Gold- 
acker,  equipment  costing  over  $250,000  has 
been  purchased  and  put  in  operation,  taking 
the  place  of  100  teams,  most  of  them  hired 
by   the  day,  which   were  formerly   used   in 


the  work  of  this  Department.  Second 
Deputy  Commissioner  Morris  L.  Jones  has 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  study 
of  methods  and  routes,  having  direct  super- 
vision of  street  cleaning,  under  the  Com- 
missioner. 

The  city  has  been  divided,  after  careful 
study  of  distances  and  routes,  into  several 
districts,  with  one  tractor  and  ten  trailers 
allotted  to  a  district,  enabling  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  collections  in  all  districts  on 
each  day  of  the  week.  The  district  gang  is 
responsible  for  the  collection  in  its  own 
district  only,  and  each  Monday  morning  the 
work  is  started  at  a  point  farthest  from  its 
dump,  making  a  constantly  decreasing 
length  of  haul  throughout  the  week. 

This  system,  while  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion only  a  short  time,  has  already  shown  a 
great  increase  in  efficiency  over  the  old  sys- 
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FEDERAL  TRACTOR  WITH  LOADED  TRAILERS 


tern,  and  promises  a  still  greater  increase 
as  the  result  of  further  experience  in  han- 
dling the  fleet. 

Other  additions  to  the  motor  equipment  in 
the  last  year  include:  a  fleet  of  Ford  one- 
ton  pick-up  trucks  of  2  cubic  yards  capac- 
ity, for  collecting  the  sweepings  of  "White 
Wings"  in  the  streets,  displacing  27  teams. 
Twenty-seven  routes  for  teams  have  been 
cut  down  to  8  routes  for  auto  pick-ups. 

It  was  found  that  more  time  was  con- 
sumed in  drawing  loaded  wagons  to  the 
various  dumps  than  was  used  in  loading  the 
wagons.  Trucks  in  this  work  are  checked 
out  in  the  morning  and  in  at  night,  and  an 
account  is  kept  of  the  number  of  loads 
drawn  each  day. 

Three  5-ton  dump  body  trucks  for  the 
hauling  of  stone  and  cinders,  displacing 
twelve  teams,  have  been  added.  All  broken 
stone  is  drawn  from  quarries  five  or  six 
miles  from  Syracuse.  Each  truck  can  de- 
liver upon  the  city  streets  50  tons  of  stone 

per    day.      Cinders    are        

loaded  by  a  portable  ma- 
chine loader,  which  can 
load  one  truck  in  seven 
minutes.  The  cinders 
are  collected  by  the  city 
each  winter  and  stored 
'for  use  upon  the  unim- 
proved streets,  for  main- 
tenance work  during 
the  summer. 

The  city  has  also  pur- 
chased the  following 
equipment:  four  3 >^ -ton 
steel-body  garbage 
trucks,  for  the  collection 


of  wet  garbage,  dis- 
placing twelve  teams; 
one  lyi-ion  emergency 
truck,  for  use  in  the 
repairing  and  cleaning 
of  sewers,  displacing 
two  teams;  one  2-ton 
Federal  truck  for  use 
in  repairing  brick 
pavements,  displacing 
two  teams;  three  1,200- 
gallon  White  motor 
flushers,  for  washing 
paved  streets,  where 
there  are  no  car  tracks, 
displacing  nine  teams, 
and  working  16  hours 
per  day,  in  two  shifts  of  8  hours  each: 
one  portable  motor-driven  loader  for  stone 
and  cinders,  displacing  seven  men;  one 
I -ton  Ford  platform  truck,  for  general 
emergency  use,  displacing  one  team ;  one 
Cleveland  tractor  road-scraper,  displacing 
two  teams.  The  Department  is  planning 
to  purchase  next  year  at  least  two  motor- 
driven  vacuum  street  sweepers,  which  will 
be  operated  16  hours  a  day  and  will  dis- 
place more  than  100  White  Wings. 

As  the  result  of  his  experience,  Commis- 
sioner Williams  is  a  firm  advocate  of  'motor- 
ized equipment,  and  says: 

"Our  experience  has  shown  that  the  work 
of  this  Department,  in  a  city  as  big  as  Syracuse, 
cannot  be  done  promptly  and  efficiently  if  de- 
pendent upon  horse-power.  Teams  which  have 
to  be  hired  by  the  day  from  outsiders  cannot 
be  depended  upon.  Motorized  apparatus, 
capable  of  working  all  the  year  round  in  this 
climate  and  owned  by  the  city,  is  the  only  solu- 
tion. There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  should  not  be 
motorized  than  the  Fire  Department. 
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Fuel  Oil  versus  Steam  in  a  Municipal 

Power  Plant 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Water  and  Electric  Plant  Keeps  Pace  with  the  Demands 

of  Increased  Population 

By  John  Mundt 

Commissioner  of  Water,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 


IN  the  sixteen  years  that  the  water-works 
have  been  owned  by  the  city  of  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  saved  by  the  taxpayers  and  consumers. 
This  department  has  made  extensive  im- 
provements from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  of  the  steadily  growing 
population,  and  there  is  no  other  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government  which  shows  a 
more  healthy  condition. 

A  bond  issue  of  $210,000  was  authorized 
by  the  voters  in  1903,  and  in  1905  the  mu- 
nicipal plant  was  furnishing  the  city  with 
water.  In  191 1  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
ask  for  another  bond  issue  of  $100,000  for 
improvement  and  increased  capacity  because 
of  the  large  growth  in  demands  upon  the 


plant.  In  1915  a  third  bond  issue  of  $140,- 
000  was  authorized  for  the  purchase  of  new 
oil  engines,  elevated  tanks,  reservoir  and 
other  improvements.  Great  economy  was 
realized  from  the  installation  of  the  new 
oil  engines,  as  the  pumping  cost  was  cut  to 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  former  cost.  (See 
tables  of  comparison  of  pumping  cost.) 

The  financial  condition  of  the  water- 
works is  one  of  particular  merit.  The  total 
indebtedness  of  this  department  is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  outstanding  bonds,  or 
$450,000.  Besides  the  amount  raised  by 
bonds,  the  city  has  also  appropriated  from 
taxes,  fines  and  licenses,  $114,108.33,  making 
a  total  investment  of  $564,108.33.  The  as- 
sets, figured  at  actual  cost,  less  depreciation 
of  $114,395.37  (nearly  the  exact  amount 
raised  by  taxes,  etc.),  are  $727,598.68.  If 
the  plant  were  to  be  duplicated  to-day,  the 
cost  would  exceed  $1,000,000. 

The  water-supply  of  Sioux  Falls  is  ob- 
tained from  four  large  open  wells.  They 
furnish  a  water  practically  free  from  con- 
tamination. Well  No.  I,  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  pumping  station,  is  25  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  26  feet  deep.    The  second  well  is 
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located  about  i,6oo  feet  from  No.  i.  The 
other  two  wells  are  within  a  radius  of  2,000 
feet  and  average  50  feet  diameter  by  40 
feet  deep.  All  the  wells  are  equipped  with 
motor-driven  centrifugal  pumps  with  a  total 
rated  capacity  of  about  5,000  gallons  per 
minute.  These  pumps  deliver  the  water  to 
a  reservoir  at  the  pumping  station.  This 
reservoir  is  116  feet  square  and  14  feet 
deep,  is  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  has 
a  capacity  of  1,200,000  gallons. 

Two  elevated  tanks  and  one  stand-pipe 
are  located  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The 
steel  stand-pipe  is  115  feet  high  and  of 
275,000  gallons  capacity.  The  third  tank,  of 
350,000  gallons  capacity,  is  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city.  The  same  eleva- 
tion of  the  tops  of  the  stand-p'pe  and  ele- 
vated tanks  was  effected  in  the  construc- 
tion, affording  a  domestic  pressure  of  about 
72  pounds  at  the  pumping  station.  The 
pressure  may  be  increased  for  fire  purposes, 
as  was  formerly  done,  though  it  has  not 
been  necessary  to  do  so  since  the  city  pur- 
chased motor-driven  pumping  engines  for 
fighting  fires.  The  tanks  and  stand-pipe 
can  be  shut  off  from  the  mains  by  electri- 
cally operated,  hydraulic  valves  controlled 
at  the  pumping  station.  Floats  in  the  tanks 
are  so  arranged  that  when  the  tanks  are 
full  this  is  indicated  at  the  pumping  station 
by  electric  signals. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  two  i6o-h.p. 
Busch-Sulzer  Brothers  Diesel  eng'nes,  driv- 
ing two  1,600-gals.  p.m.  Aldrich  triplex 
pumps  and  with  two  i35-kv.-amp.  General 
Electric  Company  generators,  mounted  on 
the  engine  shafts.  Before  these  were  in- 
stalled, •  the  stat'on  equipment  consisted  of 
one  300-h.p.  and  two  200-h.p.  vertical  water- 
tube  boilers;  one  vertical  triple  expansion 
pump'ng  engine  of  3,000,000  gallons  daily 
capacity,  with  surface  condenser,  and  one 


horizontal  compound  duplex  pumping  en- 
gine of  3,000,000  gallons  daily  capacity, 
equipped  with  a  jet  condenser. 

An  interesting  excerpt  from  the  report 
of  the  city's  consulting  engineer,  Dabney  H. 
Maury,  of  Chicago,  when  the  additional 
equipment  was  contemplated,  gives  consid- 
erable light  on  the  relative  cost : 

"The  additional  capacity  required  may  best 
be  obtained  either  by  adding  one  triple  ex- 
pansion pumping  engine  of,  say,  3,500-gals.p.m. 
capacity,  or  two  reciprocating  pumps  of  1,600- 
gals.p.m.   each,   driven   by  modern  oil   engines. 

"The  steam  pumping  engines  would  cost,  in- 
stalled complete  with  pump-pit  foundation  and 
steam  and  water  pipe  connections,  about  $32,- 
000,  the  two  37^-kw.,  steam-driven  generating 
units  about  $2,000  each,  or  $4,000  for  the  two, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  coal  bin  about 
$2,000,  making  a  first  cost  of  $38,000  if  steam 
pumping  and  generating  machinery  be  pur- 
chased. 

"The  cost  of  two  oil  engines  each  connected 
by  Falk  herring-bone  gears  to  a  i,6oo-gals.p.m. 
horizontal  duplex  outside-packed  pump,  with 
friction  clutch  to  cut-out  pump  when  not 
needed,  and  belted  to  a  ,37H-kw.  generator, 
thus  allowing  generator  to  be  cut  out  when  not 
required,  all  erected  complete  with  pump  pit, 
foundation,  pipe  connections  and  fuel  oil  tank 
of  1,500  gallons  capacity,  would  be  about 
$37,000.  No  enlargement  to  coal  bin  will  be 
necessary  if  the  bulk  of  the  pumning  is  to  be 
done  by  oil  engines  in  the  future." 

The  increase  in  all  branches  of  this  de- 
partment may  be  appreciated  from  a  com- 
parison of  figures  in  1909,  when  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  first  went  into 
effect,  with  the  figures  at  the  present  time. 
In  1909  the  city  owned  157  fire  hydrants, 
as  compared  to  350  in  1919,  and  28.42  miles 
of  mains,  as  compared  to  61  now,  which 
does  not  include  many  small  mains.  The 
increased  demand  can  easily  be  compre- 
hended by  a  perusal  of  the  following  table: 


Total 
Services 

1909 1,98:-) 

1919 4,814 


Active 

Services 

1,785 

4,380 


Inacti\ 

2(10 

r.n 


Year 
1913- 


Pumpage, 
Gallons 


1914- 


457,402_,585 

Per  M  gallons. 

524,807,212 

Per  M  gallons. 
1915 — 579,593,325 

Per  M  gallons. 
1916—647,739,704 

Per  M  gallons. 
1917—692,471,091) 
1918— 686,351,079  J  ■  * 

Per  M  gallons. 
1919—834,317,671 

Per  M  gallons. 


Revenue 

$53,809 

.1176 

58,661 

.1118 

70,695 

.1220 

84,463 

.1303 

183,611 

.1331 

87,959 

.1055 


A   YEARLY  COMPARATIVE   TABLE 
Operation 


$18,941 

.0414 
21,285 

.0406 
23,217 

.0401 
22,530 

.0348 

55,708 

.0403 

40,269 

.0483 


Interest 
$15,500 

.0339 
15,500 

.0295 
19,000  , 

.0328 
22,500 

.0347 

45,000 

.0326 

22,500 

.0-270 


Depreciation 
$5,893 
.0129 
.n,738 
.0109 
8,274 
.0143 
14,329 
.0221 

31,944 

.0232 

16,301 

.0195 


Total  Cost 

$40,339 

.0882 

42,522 

.0810 

50,491 

.0872 

59,360 

.0916 

132,653 

.0961 

79,071 

.0948 


Metered 

175 
4,094 


Profit 

$13,469 

.0294 

16,137 

.6307 

20,204 

.0348 

2r>,in3 

.0387 

50,957 

.0370 
8,888 
.0107 


E.rplatiation  of  Table. — The  interest  on  bonds  was  paid  for  by  the  city  (and  is  included  in  the  revenue') 
for  water  furnished  for  drinking  fountains,  swimming  pools,  street  and  sewer  flushing,  public  buildings, 
parks,  hydrants,  etc.,  except  during  1919,  when  the  city  made  no  appropriation  to  pay  for  the  water  furnished. 

A  liberal  depreciation  has  been  charged  off  during  the  last  four  years  to  cover  obsolescence  on  one  of 
the  steam  pumps. 
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Cost  of  Steam  Operation 

To  arrive  at  the  operation  cost  per  million 
gallons,  we  have  taken  the  three  montlis  of 
June,  July  and  August  of  the  three  years 
1913-11-15,  during  which  time  we  pumped 
465  millions  and  consumed  1,770,000 
pounds  of  coal,  which  equals  3,806  pounds 
of  coal  per  million  at  the  present  price  of 
$10.50    ?19.98 

Estimated    cost    of    lubricating    oils,     wiping 

cloths  and  repairs ^ 

Cost     of     fuel,     lubricants    and     repairs     per 

million   gallons    $20.48 


Cost  of  Oil  Operation 

To  arrive  at  the  operation  cost  by  the 
Diesel  oil  engines,  Aldrich  pumps  and  gen- 
erators, we  have  taken  the  three  years  of 
1917-18-19,  during  which  time  we  pumped 
2,189.6  million  gallons  and  generated  1,252,- 
310  kw.  hr.,  or  570  kw.  hr.  per  each  million 
gallons,  with  the  following  consumption 
and  cost  at  present  prices : 

278,192    gallons    of    fuel    oil    at    10  "^    cts. 

per  gallon    $29,210.16 

1,811    gallons   of    engine   oil   at   $1.00    per 

gallon    

722    gallons   of   compressor   oil   at   90    cts. 

per   gallon    

832    gallons   of    pump    oil   at    53    cts.    per 

gallon    

115   gallons  of  dynamo  oil  at  60  cts.   per 

gallon    

270  gallons  of  kerosene  oil  at  20  cts.  per 

gallon 

1,800    lbs.    of    wiping    cloths    at    20    cts. 

per  lb 

Three  years  of  repair  cost 

35.46   million    gallons   of   cooling   water   at 

$16.50   per   million 


1,811.00 

649.80 

440.96 

69.00 

54.00 

360.00 
2,564.95 

569.13 


Total  cost  of  fuel,  lubricants  and  repairs 
for  oil  engines,  including  cost  of  electric 
current  furni^ed  for  power  and  light.. 


$35,729,00 


Dividing  cost  of  operation,  $35,729.00,  by 

2,189.6  million   gallons $16.32 

Cost  of  570  kw.  hr.,  being  35  per  cent  of 

power  used    S."!! 

Cost    of    1,000,000    gallons,    being    65    per 

cent  of  power  used 10.61 

Gain   in   pumping  with  oil  over  steam  per 

million    9.S7 

Before  installing  the  Diesel  engines  and 
generators  we  purchased  the  electric  power 
from  the  power  company  and  paid  them 
fronr  3^  to  4  cents  per  kw.  hr. 

If  we  allow  the  same  rate  for  570  kw.  hr. 

at  3>4   cts $        19.95 

Cost    5.71 

Profit     14-24 

Profit  on  water   9.87 

Total  gain    24.11 

Of  if  we  figured   the   1,252,130   kw.  hr.   at 

SVz    cts 43,830.85 

Operation   cost,   three  years 35,729.00 

We  would  have  a  profit  of 8,101.85 

and   pumpd   the   water   for   nothing. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  coal  would  have 
required  additional  cost  for  the  extra  help 
necessary  to  handle  it.  It  is  but  fair  to  the 
manufacturers  to  state  that  on  account  of 
certain  unavoidable  conditions  the  engines 
were  allowed  to  be  operated  over  their  rated 
capacity  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
which  was  no  doubt  the  main  cause  of  the 
high  repair  cost,  possibly  also  increased  by 
some  neglect.  With  proper  care  and  en- 
gines operated  at  their  capacity,  we  know 
the  repair  costs  will  be  much  less.  A  num- 
ber of  improvements  are  contemplated,  such 
as  an  iron  removal  plant  of  8,000,000  capac- 
ity, a  new  well,  another  elevated  tank,  sev- 
eral miles  of  main  extensions,  etc, 
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Transportation — the  Keynote  of 
Prosperity 

A  Transportation  Committee  Recommended  for  Chambers  of  Commerce 

By  F.  W.  Fenn 

Secretary,  National  Motor  Truck  Committee,  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 

Commerce 


IS  the  rural  section  surrounding  your 
community  producing  to  its  full  capacity 
the  things  which  you  require  as  food,  or 
is  it,  through  lack  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities,  shortage  of  labor  or  declin- 
ing population,  simply  drifting  along,  fur- 
nishing a  mere  existence  to  those  who  op- 
erate the  farms? 

Have  you  a  good  point  of  contact  with 
cities  and  towns  lying  adjacent  to  you? 
Are  your  lines  of  communication  clear  for 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  to  other  commu- 
nities, or  are  you  having  trouble  through 
strikes  or  shortage  of  transportation  equip- 
ment? 

If  your  community  is  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand and  grow,  you  must  develop  your 
transportation  facilities,  employing  to  the 
fullest  extent  those  agencies  which  now 
exist.  These  agencies  may  be  railways, 
waterways  or  highways.  The  town  you 
live  in  may  not  have  navigable  waterways, 
but  it  undoubtedly  enjoys  some  sort  of  rail 
transportation,  either  on  a  main  line  where 
the  service  may  be  good,  or  on  a  branch 
line  where  it  probably  is  irregular. 

It  may  be  to  your  interest  to  use  the  high- 
ways entirely  in  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  your  neighboring  towns,  especially  if 
the  distance  be  within  the  range  of  from 
50  to  60  miles  and  not  more  than  100  miles. 
In  this  case,  the  vehicle  employed  would 
be  the  motor  truck.  The  highway  motor 
truck  route  means  an  overnight  delivery, 
a  door-to-door  service,  a  reduced  cost  for 
shipping  less  than  car-lots  short  distances. 

Increase  of  Urban  Population 

The  most  important  activity  of  any  com- 
munty  is  that  of  agriculture,  and  yet  it  is 
safe  to  say  that,  generally,  it  has  the  least 
of  our  attention.  The  census  reports  tell 
the  alarming  story  of  an  ever-increasing 
flow  of  population  from  the  rural  to  the 
urban  districts  of  our  country.  In  1900  the 
national  population  was  75,994,575;  in  1910, 


91,972,266;  while  in  1920  it  had  increased  to 
105,683,108.  The  increase  in  the  last  decade 
has  been  13,710,842.  This  increase  is 
greater  than  any  previous  growth,  with  the 
exception  of  that  during  the  decade  im- 
mediately preceding  it.  The  falling  off  was 
probably  due  to  the  temporary  halting  of 
immigration  during  the  war,  and  to  other 
losses  through  emigration  from  our  own 
shores,  casualties  of  the  world  war,  etc. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  urban  population  exceeds  rural 
population. 

Preliminary  estimates  give  a  population 
of  54,816,209,  or  a  little  over  51  per  cent, 
living  in  incorporated  communities  of  2,500 
inhabitants  or  more,  and  50,866,899,  or  48 
per  cent,  in  rural  districts.  An  analysis  of 
the  growth  of  population  from  1910  to 
1920  shows  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  urban  population  of  12,192,826,  or  28.6 
percent,  while  rural  population  has  increased 
only  1,518,016,  or  3.1  per  cent. 

When  a  manufacturer  finds  his  production 
costs  rising,  he  immediately  looks  around 
for  new  methods,  usually  of  a  mechanical 
nature,  through  which  he  hopes  to  readjust 
things.  The  farmer  has  been  slower  in  the 
adoption  of  new  methods  than  has  the  city 
man.  He  has  seen  his  labor  costs  rise 
steadily  from  $15  and  $20  to  $60  and  $75 
a  month,  and  he  has  paid  greatly  increased 
prices  for  everything  he  needs  in  the  opera- 
tion of  his  farm.  The  business  man,  both 
in  rural  and  in  urban  activity,  requires 
some  form  of  transportation  to  make  his 
products  available  for  consumption.  The 
city  man  can  often  choose  his  form  of  car- 
rier— although  not  always  to  his  advantage 
— water,  rail  or  highway,  but  the  farmer 
in  most  cases  must  rely  entirely  on  the 
highway. 

What  a  Transportation  Committee  Can  Do 

Every  chamber  of  commerce  throughout 
the  land  should  have  a  transportation  com- 
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mittee.  The  personnel  of  this  committee 
should  be  drawn  from  local  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  farmers,  and  should 
have  at  least  one  railroad  man  and  a  promi- 
nent motor  truck  owner  or  operator.  The 
committee  should  also  have  a  first-class 
traffic  manager  and  a  farm  secretary.  The 
duties  of  the  committee  would  be  to  keep 
a  record  of  railroad  freight  car  movements, 
cars  available  for  the  needs  of  business, 
tonnage  awaiting  shipment,  future  tonnage, 
destination  of  goods,  etc.  Railroad  officials 
should   report,   at   frequent   intervals,   cars 


in  mind  that  in  shipping  l.c.l.  short  dis- 
tances, four  to  five  handlings,  cartage  at 
both  ends,  and,  in  many  cases,  packing  and 
boxing,  are  eliminated.  These  are  items 
well  worth  considerable  thought,  for  they 
must  be  included  in  the  rail  freight  rate. 

Every  rural  section  should  be  made  to 
produce,  as  much  as  possible,  the  require- 
ments of  all  consuming  communities.  Every 
acre  of  land  should  be  made  to  yield  to  the 
utmost  those  products  for  which  it  is  best 
fitted,  and  the  consuming  public  should  not 
draw  upon  other  farming  sections  for  that 


QUICK    SERVICE    BY   MOTOR    TRUCK    ELIMINATES    WASTE    OF    CROPS 


available  on  sidings  and  car  movements, 
and  merchants  and  manufacturers  should 
make  regular  reports  of  the  class,  bulk 
and  date  of  all  shipments,  in  order  that  the 
traffic  manager  may  arrange  for  proper 
transportation  facilities. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  a  vast  tonnage 
is  forwarded  in  less  than  car-load  lots 
(l.c.l.)  to  neighboring  towns  and  cities. 
Upon  investigation,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  it  is  cheaper  to  ship  such  goods 
by  motor  transport.  It  is  certain  that  were 
motor  transportation  employed  in  handling 
this  class  of  goods,  the  shipping  cost  would 
be  lower  and  the  transaction  a  door-to-door 
over-night  delivery,  whereas  the  rail  line 
might  require  two  or  three  days  to  accom- 
plish the  same  service.    It  should  be  borne 


class  of  product  so  long  as  its  rural  section 
can  produce  sufficient  for  their  require- 
ments. 

Waste  of  Foodstuffs  Through  Lack 
of  Transportation         , 

In  many  cases  foodstuffs  on  which  the 
farmer  has  expended  much  time  and  capital 
are  allowed  to  rot  away  for  the  want  of 
transportation.  Motor  transportation  is 
often  the  only  kind  available,  but  it  is  not 
organized. 

The  greatest  food  crop  ever  raised  in 
Berrien  County,  Michigan,  valued  at  from 
$8,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  is  rotting  on  the 
ground  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
four  hours'  distance  from  Chicago,  one  of 
the  greatest  consuming  centers  in  the  world. 
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Thousands  of  bushels  of  fine  peaches  are 
being  fed  to  hogs  or  dumped  on  the  ground 
to  rot.  It  is  a  serious  matter  when  we  find 
peaches  selling  in  the  Chicago  market  for 
from  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  bushel,  while  at  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  a  short  distance  away,  farmers 
are  glad  to  get  75  cents  a  bushel  for  them. 
The  same  condition  exists  in  many  commu- 
nities. 

Another  fact  well  worth  noting  is  that 
Milwaukee  receives  80  per  cent  of  its  milk 
supply  by  motor  transportation  and  enjoys 
the  lowest  retail  rate  of  any  city  of  its  size 
in  the  country. 

The  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  em- 
ploys a  specialist  who  is  constantly  working 
among  the  farmers  and  county  agents  for 
the  purpose  of  making  agricultural  produc- 
tion profitable.  It  would  probably  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all  consuming  communities 
to  maintain  a  farm  secretary  in  connection 
with  its  committee,  whose  duty  would  be  to 
encourage  greater  production  of  farm 
products  and  inaugurate  proper  operation 
of  motor  transport  lines  between  farm  and 
city  and  create  a  ready  market  for  these 
products  at  consuming  centers.  The  com- 
mittee, through  its  staff,  should  compile  and 
determine  rates  which  should  be  charged 
by  motor  truck  operators,  such  rates  to  be 
made  standard  and  based  on  the  cost  of 
operation,  netting  the  operator  a   fair  re- 


turn and  setting  a  minimum  standard  rate 
which  the  farmer  and  the  city  user  of  the 
transportation  offered  is  to  pay.  At  Cin- 
cinnati, motor  truck  terminals  are  clearing 
congestion  and  are  releasing  freight  cars, 
effecting  a  saving  of  $1,000  a  day  to  rail- 
roads and  shippers. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  properly 
functioning  transportation  committee  will 
prove  one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable 
steps  ever  undertaken  by  your  chamber  of 
commerce.  It  will  help  to  eliminate  present 
wasteful  methods  of  distribution,  cut  down 
cost  of  handling,  and  make  rural  life  and 
production  enjoyable  and  profitable.  Trans- 
portation, whether  by  rail  or  h'ghway  and 
motor,  is  the  link  which  ties  up  your  town 
with  the  outside  world.  It  is  the  inlet  and 
outlet  for  the  products  which  you  require 
for  consumpt'on  and  those  which  you  have 
for  sale.  You  cannot  develop  beyond  your 
transportation  resources.  Facilities  may  be 
ample,  but  unless  they  are  prqperly  corre- 
lated they  are  wasted  and  your  industrial 
fabric  suffers. 

The  National  Motor  Truck  Committee  of 
the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 366  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  will  gladly  aid  in  the  formation  of  a 
Transportation  Committee  in  any  Chamber 
and  will  work  with  it  to  effect  successful 
results. 


Planting  Highway  Trees 


The  California  State  Forestry  Bureau  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  urging  the  planting 
of  trees  along  the  highways  of  the  state. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  such  policy, 
consistently  carried  out,  would  produce  big 
dividends  in  beauty  and  usefulness.  The 
Bureau  has  published  a  book  of  useful  facts 
on  street  and  highway  tree  planting  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  tree-lovers. 
If  one  were  to  take  a  survey  of  the  fail- 
.  ures  and  neglected  opportunities  along  this 
line,  many  valuable  lessons  would  be 
learned.  It  takes  some  expert  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  avoid  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  a  lack  of  satisfactory  results.  Not 
every  kind  of  tree  is  suitable  for  highway 
purposes.  First,  there  is  the  matter  of 
appropriateness  and  beauty.  Generally,  it 
is  no  more  difficult  to  grow  a  handsome 
tree  than  it  is  an  ugly  one.  Sometimes  they 
aim  to  s^rve  as  windbreaks  aqd  as  screens 


to  cut  off  undesirable  views. 

Some  trees  are  inappropriate  because  of 
scraggly  and  spreading  branches  and  mis- 
chievous roots  that  go  far  afield  for  water 
and  send  up  sprouts  to  annoy  the  farmer. 
Some  are  too  tall  and  brittle,  and  are 
sources  of  danger  and  dirt  all  the  time. 
Others  require  too  much  personal  attention 
in  order  to  thrive  and  are  therefore  too  ex- 
pensive to  keep  up  on  a  large  scale. 

For  a  useful  as  well  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  the  walnut  deserves  careful  attention. 
While  it  cannot  be  made  an  important  part 
of  state  policy  to  try  to  raise  any  crop  from 
such  trees,  it  is  no  disadvantage  to  grow 
trees  that  do  bear  a  crop,  provided  such 
trees  are  otherwise  satisfactory.  Walnut 
trees  would  produce  nuts  enough  to  pay 
the  county  for  their  up-keep,  provided  some 
system  was  applied  to  managing  the  busi- 
ness. 
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The  Care  of  Municipal  Trees 

By  C.  M.  Scherer 


GRADUALLY  the  inhabitants  of  our 
cities  and  towns  are  coming  to  realize 
the  value  of  their  trees  and  conse- 
quently are  putting  forth  greater  efforts 
toward  the  preservation  of  these  highly- 
prized  assets.  Few  there  are,  indeed,  who 
are  not  desirous  of  knowing  our  trees, 
which  one  writer  has  designated  as  "the 
monarchs  of  all  living  things." 

There  is  in  Ohio  a  small  suburban  village 
noted  for  its  wonderfully  beautiful  trees. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  canker- 
worms  have  been  playing  havoc  in  this  vil- 
lage to  such  an  extent  that  the  villagers,  be- 
coming alarmed,  called  in  specialists  to 
eradicate  the  pests.  One  of  the  most  influ- 
ential citizens  was  interested  in  knowing 
the   value   of   the   tree.     His    inquiry    was 


answered  by  the  direct  question,  "What 
amount  of  money  would  be  necessary  to 
secure  your  permission  for  the  destruction 
of  the  village  trees?"  He  saw  the  point 
immediately  and  replied  that  if  the  trees 
were  gone  he  would  go  also. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  sentiment 
throughout  the  country.  Because  of  this 
sentiment  there  are  great  hopes  for  the 
future.  Interest  is  aroused,  from  interest 
comes  study,  which  is  followed  by  knowl- 
edge. And  at  present  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  tree  troubles  can  be  traced  directly 
to  neglect  due  to  ignorance.  H  every  tree 
owner  would  learn  trees  and  then  apply  his 
knowledge,  America  would  soon  have  trees 
unrivaled  by  any  in  the  world. 

City    trees   have    an   exceedingly   heavy 


TREES  IN  BURLINGTON,  VT.,  WITH  TOP  BRANCHES  WELL  ABOVE  THE  WIRES,  BUT  PLANTED 
TOO  CLOSE  TO  GIVE  PROPER  SPACE  FOR  EACH  TREE 
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burden  to  bear,  and  it  is  often  amazing  to 
note  the  progress  which  they  make.  What 
farmer  or  suburban  gardener  would  grow 
the  same  crops  in  the  same  soil  during  a 
period  of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  years  with- 
out ever  cultivating  or  fertilizing  the  soil 
to  the  slightest  degree?  Still,  that  is  the 
condition  under  which  many  of  our  trees 
have  to  maintain  themselves.  Not  only 
that,  but  nmch  of  the  vitally  necessary  air 
and  water  is  shut  off  and  drained  away  by 
hard-surfaced  streets  and  sidewalks.  Then 
to  complete  the  work,  the  good  people  put 
forth  every  effort  to  cover  the  remaining 
ground  with  a  beautiful,  heavy  sod  which 
is  almost  as  impenetrable  as  the  street.  The 
grass  making  the  sod  is  about  as  keen  a 
competitor  as  one  can  imagine.  The  only 
practice  deserving  approval  is  the  applying 
of  fertilizer  to  make  the  grass  grow,  and, 
of  course,  the  trees  can  gather  a  few  grains. 
In  the  city  parks  and  lawns  throughout 
the  country  almost  the  same  conditions  ex- 
ist along  the  streets.  The  ground  is  made 
solid  by  the  tramp  of  countless  feet  aided 
by  frequent  packing  with  the  lawn  roller. 
Too  often  the  soil  is  exceedingly  poor  and 
shallow,  and,  with  the  poor  treatment,  proves 
too  much  for  the  most  hardy  tree,  so  that 
one  should  not  be  surprised  when  some 
beautiful  specimen  succumbs.  Trees  are 
probably  as  much  desired  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  as  in  any  other  one  place  in  the 
country,  and  it  seems  reasonably  sure  that 
with  proper  treatment  of  the  soil  as  magni- 
ficent trees  could  he  produced  there  as  in 
any  other  locality. 

A  Life-and-Death  Struggle 

It  would  seem,  from  the  foregoing,  that 
enough  difficulties  have  been  shown  to  dis- 
courage the  most  persistent  tree.  A  life-  and- 
death  struggle  is  the  game,  however,  and 
some  survive  even  with  many  added  handi- 
caps. The  companies  which  furnish  tele- 
phones, light,  traction,  water,  gas  and  sew- 
age disposal  are  never  too  careful  of  the 
trees  along  their  rights  of  way.  Still  hun- 
dreds of  other  causes  add  to  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  city  trees. 

How  many  have  seen  telephone  linemen 


carelessly  and  seemingly  almost  maliciously 
cutting  and  slashing  beautiful  city  trees, 
ruining  them  for  all  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  free  passage  for  their  lines. 
Many  times  conduits  can  be  placed  under 
ground  or  at  least  run  along  alleyways, 
where  the  destruction  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.    The  same  applies  to  light  wires. 

Trolley  wires  offer  a  little  different  prob- 
lem. The  solution  is  easy,  however,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  is  by  judicious  pruning 
to  lead  the  trees  above  the  wires. 

Installation  of  water,  sewer,  and  gas 
mains  causes  the  death  of  many  trees  each 
year.  The  injuries  are  possibly  not  so  con- 
spicuous or  so  lasting  in  the  eyes  of  the 
general  public,  but  the  results  are  just  as 
fatal.  In  the  one  case  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  manufacturing  department  of  the  tree 
is  destroyed,  while  in  the  latter,  a  large  part 
of  the  department  which  collects  raw  ma- 
terials  is  cut  away. 

Too  often  one  sees  carelessness  mani- 
fested by  workmen  around  trees.  Guy  ropes 
for  derricks,  elevators  and  many  other  ma- 
chines are  fastened  to  trees.  Trucks  and 
wagons  are  driven  against  them.  Other 
mishaps,  too  numerous  to  mention,  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  trees.  A  large  strip 
of  bark  is  usually  bruised  or  possibly  even 
torn  away.  The  result  is  a  wound  which 
will  take  years  to  heal,  and  in  the  meantime, 
unless  particular  care  is  given  to  that 
wound,  insects  and  fungus  enemies  gain 
entrance,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
the  tree  is  gone  forever. 

Now  how  can  municipalities  guard  against 
these  troubles  and  give  to  the  trees  all  the 
assistance  possible  in  the  endless  struggle 
against  their  enemies?  Beautiful  trees  can 
only  be  gained  and  maintained  at  the  price 
of  eternal  vigilance.  The  authorities  can  best 
secure  this  by  putting  in  charge  a  man  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  trees  and  thor- 
oughly cognizant  of  their  lives  and  adapta- 
tions. Then  give  him  absolute  power  in 
regard  to  anything  which  concerns  the 
trees.  If  it  were  possible,  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  would  certainly  arise  from 
"the  monarchs  of  all  living  things." 


A  good  public  water-supply  is  a  valuable  municipal  asset,  not  only  enhancing 
civic  pride  but  attracting  to  the  community  desirable  citizens,  and  manufacturers  who 
use  water  in  their  industries. 
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A  Good  Mix 

Waltham,  Mass. — Believing  that  good 
feeling  promotes  good  work,  Waltham  has 
undertaken  a  program  to  encourage  friendli- 
ness and  mutual  acquaintance  among  its 
municipal  employes.  An  air  of  formality 
and  restraint  seemed  apparent  among  de- 
partment heads  and  employes  in  the  City 
Hall,  there  being  no  general  sociability 
mixed  with  the  day's  work.  To  better  this 
condition,  it  was  suggested  last  winter  that 
every  man  in  the  City  Hall,  whether  depart- 
ment head  or  employe,  young  or  old,  go  to 
the  bowling  alleys  one  evening.  The  effort 
met  with  success,  and  practically  everyone 
was  present.  Teams  were  formed,  the  even- 
ing passed  pleasantly,  and  the  majority  be- 
came enthusiastic  over  the  game.  Accord- 
ingly, a  number  of  permanent  teams  were 
formed,  and  matches  were  held  each  Friday 
evening  during  the  winter.  Interest  and 
enthusiasm  gained  steadily,  and  in  a  short 
time  groups  of  officials  and  employes  could 
be  found  around  the  score  boards  on  Satur- 
day mornings  discussing  the  previous  even- 
ing's game.  In  other  words,  City  Hall  folks 
began  to  "mix,"  and  all  became  friends. 
This  friendship  extended  further  than  the 
alleys — from  office  to  office,  with  the  result 
of  better  and  more  willing  cooperation  on 
the  part  of-  everyone.  The  season  closed 
with  regret. 

The  foundation  of  the  get-together  spirit 
had  been  laid,  and  during  the  summer  the 
suggestion  that  an  employes'  outing  be  held 
met  with  instant  favor.  Accordingly,  repre- 
sentatives were  appointed  by  the  City  Man- 
ager from  each  department  in  the  municipal 
organization,  and  plans  were  formulated. 
The  affair  was  held  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  practically  every  department  was 


represented — Mayor,  City  Manager,  and  all. 
City  trucks  furnished  transportation  to  the 
grounds,  a  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  After  an  excellent  lunch,  prepared  by 
a  foreman  in  the  Water  Department  and  his 
committee,  a  photograph  was  taken,  and 
then  a  ball  game  and  general  sports  pro- 
vided an  enjoyable  afternoon.  Some  of  the 
employes  not  attending  the  outing  greatly 
regretted  that  they  had  missed  the  affair. 
One  man  was  heard  to  ask,  "Will  you  have 
another  next  week?"  All  had  a  good  time, 
and  without  a  doubt  the  outing  will  be  re- 
peated next  summer. 

All  were  eager  to  begin  bowling  again  this 
season,  and  an  invitation  was  sent  to  each 
department  to  enter  a  team  in  the  Municipal 
Bowling  League.  As  a  result,  all  depart- 
ments are  represented  and  a  twelve-team 
league  is  getting  under  way.  It  will  be  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  organization  of  last 
year,  but  will  include  more  employes  and 
departments,  thus  broadening  the  scope  of 
the  opportunity  of  the  official  to  mix  with 
his  men  in  an  unofficial  way.  All  are  look- 
ing forward  to  another  enjoyable  winter. 

HENRY  F.  BEAL, 
City  Manager. 


vY. 
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Charity  or  Graft? 

Cedar  Rapids,  Mich. — In  common  with 
all  other  cities,  Cedar  Rapids  has  been 
troubled  with  great  numbers  of  mendicants, 
— cripples,  blind,  and  others, — who  have  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  sell  pencils  or  novel- 
ties on  the  street  corners,  but  who  are  in 
fact  nothing  but  beggars  trying  to  capital- 
ize their  afflictions  by  appeals  to  indiscrimi- 
nate charity.  As  the  city  has  a  well-organ- 
ized Social  Welfare  League,  the  municipal 
administration  adopted  the  plan  of  refer- 
ring all    such    applicants   to   the    Welfare 
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League  for  investigation.  Almost  without 
exception,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
simply  making  a  business  of  living  off  the 
public  in  this  manner,  that  their  homes  were 
elsewhere,  or  that  they  were  practically 
tramps.  The  Welfare  League  was  supplied 
with  signed  permits  to  issue  to  any  who  had 
a  worthy  claim  on  the  people  for  support, 
but  in  nearly  two  years  not  a  single  permit 
has  been  issued.  A  short  time  ago  one  of 
this  class  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  for 
a  regular  license  under  local  ordinance, 
which  would  cost  $i  a  day.  This  rather 
took  us  off  our  feet,  and  we  issued  one  or 
two  of  them  before  it  was  realized  that, 
after  all,  these  people  were  still  simply  beg- 
gars. 

Cedar  Rapids  is  willing  and  ready  to  help 
persons  in  actual  need,  but  it  intends  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens  from  the  wiles  of  unscrupu- 
lous professional  mendicants  who  would 
prey  upon  their  generosity. 

J.  F.  RALL. 

Mayor. 


Public  S^afeiy 
Departments 


Prevention  of  Street  Accidents 

Newark,  N.  J. — This  city  has  recently 
undertaken  a  successful  campaign  to  reduce 
accidents  due  to  traffic  violations.  First  of 
all,  on  the  theory  that  many  violations  were 
due  to  ignorance  of  the  regulations,  a  small 
booklet  was  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  and  entitled  ''Traffic  Laws, 
Regulations  and  Suggestions."  This  con- 
tained good  advice  to  pedestrians  as  well  as 
to  motorists  and  drivers  of  horsed  vehicles. 


The  first  order  consisted  of  10,000  booklets, 
which  quantity,  it  was  thought,  would  meet 
all  requirements.  This  expectation  was 
wrong,  for  the  edition  was  entirely  disposed 
of  in  about  three  weeks,  through  all  sorts 
of  channels.  First,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce asked  for  and  received  2,200;  the 
Traffic  Club  of  Newark,  800;  other  clubs 
and  associations,  several  hundred  each ;  the 
large  department  stores  and  many  repre- 
sentative industrial  institutions  received 
several  hundred;  thousands  more  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  various  police  precincts, 
and  many  were  given  out  to  individuals  who 
called  for  them  at  Police  Headquarters. 
The  mail  brings  in  many  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion from  those  who  have  profited  from 
these  booklets.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
one  should  be  given  to  every  applicant  for  a 
driver's  license  prior  to  his  receiving  his 
license. 

Another  part  of  the  program  is  still  more 
novel.  William  Brennan,  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  has  permitted  the  formation  of  a 
Citizens'  Traffic  Squad  of  fifty  representa- 
tive business  men,  whose  duties  will  be  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  in  the  direction  of 
traffic  and  other  law  violators.  To  this  end, 
each  member  of  this  squad  is  provided  with 
a  number  and  a  form,  like  a  postal  card,  on 
which  he  will  report  any  violations  that 
come  within  his  notice.  After  the  violation 
has  been  committed,  the  offender  will  re- 
ceive a  notice  ordering  him  to  report  at  a 
specified  time  to  the  Police  Captain  of  Traf- 
fic, who  will  instruct  him  that  a  recurrence 
of  the  act  will  mean  his  being  brought  to 
trial  and  severely  dealt  with.  Naturally,  if 
the  violation  is  of  sufficient  importance,  the 
violator  will  be  prosecuted  forthwith.  In 
about  twenty  days  after  the  Citizens'  Traf- 
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fie  Squad  was  formed,  violations  to  the 
number  of  139  had  been  reported.  The  re- 
port card  shows  the  nature  of  the  violation 
and  the  number  of  the  car.  The  Police  De- 
partment, through  the  Police  Traffic  Cap- 
tain, ^ets  in  touch  with  the  state  auto  license 
commissioner  at  Trenton,  who  unhesitat- 
ingly furnishes  the  name  and  address  of 
the  owner  of  the  offending  car.  The  State 
Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  is  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  this  movement  and 
does  everything  in  his  power  to  assist  in  its 
success. 

It  was  at  first  feared  that  this  special 
traffic  squad,  made  up  of  private  citizens, 
might  overstep  its  authority;  on  this  ac- 
count, while  it  is  true  that  Director  Bren- 
nan  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
appointing  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
squad,  he  reserves  the  right  to  have  any 
individual  member  of  it  recalled  if  he  should 
become  too  officious.  A  very  large  meeting 
was  held  when  the  Citizens'  Traffic  Squad 
was  organized,  and  it  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  members 
to  make  any  arrests  personally.  Their  func- 
tion is  simply,  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the 
law,  to  secure  the  number  of  the  car,  and 
make  the  report  accordingly,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  Police  Department.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  in  the  event  of  the  De- 
partment's wishing  to  prosecute  any  violator 
who  has  been  reported,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  citizens  who  made  the  report 
to  appear  against  him.  Curtis  R.  Burnett  is 
the  permanent  chairman  of  the  Citizens' 
Traffic  Squad;  he  is  also  president  of  the 
Boy  Scouts. 

Other  features  of  the  campaign  should  be 
effective  in  reducing  the  number  of  street 
accidents.  On  Sunday,  November  21,  police 
officers  stationed  at  advantageous  points 
throughout  the  city  distributed  to  motorists 
thousands  of  gummed  labels,  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  paste  them  to  their  cars. 
These  pasters  read.  "Drive  with  Care,"  in 
large,  red  letters,  with  ''Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  Newark,  N.  J."  at  the  bottom. 

Fifty  thousand  illustrated  cards,  urging 
parents  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  dan- 
gers of  street  accidents,  have  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  homes  of  the  city 
by  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts.  It  is  believed 
that  the  distribution  will  be  complete,  that 
is,  every  home  will  receive  one.  This  can- 
not help  but  prevent  many  accidents  which 
might  be  caused  by  carelessness.    As  a  mat- 


ter of  fact,  if  the  card  is  the  direct  cause  of 
preventing  a  single  accident  only,  the  small 
expense,  namely,  the  cost  of  the  cards,  will 
be  more  than  offset. 

T.   M.    FORD, 
Police  Commissioner. 


Fire 

Departments 


Fewer  Fire  Hazards  in  Terre 
Haute 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Claiming  to  be  the 
leader  of  Indiana  cities  in  forwarding  the 
work  of  fire  prevention,  Terre  Haute  has 
within  the  last  few  years  instituted  and 
demonstrated  successful  methods  of  pro- 
moting safety  from  fire. 

Beginning  in  191 1  with  the  installation  of 
a  system  of  inspection  of  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city  and  the  assignment  of  the 
first  inspector  of  this  sort  in  the  state,  the 
Fire  Department  has  devoted  a  steadily 
growing  amount  of  work  to  this  feature. 
During  the  present  year  the  results  ob- 
tained have  been  evidenced,  not  only  to  the 
officials  of  the  Fire  Department  but  to  the 
public  at  large,  in  several  ways. 

The  Greater  Terre  Haute  Club,  an  or- 
ganization of  representative  citizens  with 
the  object  set  forth  in  the  name,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Junior  Executive 
Club,  the  Merchants'  Association,  and  other 
business  and  civic  organizations  have 
adopted  resolutions  and  presented  them  to 
the  City  Council  urging  the  adoption  of  an 
anti-shingle-roof  ordinance  for  the  parts  of 
the  city  not  included  in  the  ruling  now  in 
effect. 

An  annual  Fire  Prevention  Day,  on  which 
special  educational  features  are  presented 
to  the  students  of  all  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools,  has  been  set  aside  and 
observed.  Literature  of  a  sort  calculated  to 
impress  the  students  has.  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  car- 
ried the  principles  of  fire  prevention  into 
the  schools  as  part  of  the  regular  studies. 

These  things  reflect  the  spirit  in  which 
the  work  has  been  received  by  the  public. 
That  spirit,  the  correlation  of  public  inter- 
ests and  the  interests  of  the  individual  citi- 
zens with  the  work  of  the  Fire  Department, 
has  enabled  the  department  to  become  a 
friend  to  the  public  and  not  a  mere  nonentity 
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among  the  public  utilities,  and  has  stimu- 
lated the  rapid  growth  of  the  idea  of  cur- 
tailing needless  fire  waste. 

The  first  definite  step  in  the  work  was 
taken  by  the  department  in  the  fall  of  191 1 
when  one  fireman  was  assigned  to  a  con- 
tinuous inspection  of  the  business  district. 
At  that  time  no  other  Indiana  city  had  an 
inspector  assigned  from  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. One  year  later  two  men  were  de- 
tailed to  inspection,  working  five  hours  each 
day  except  holidays  and  Sundays.  These 
inspectors  issued  orders  for  the  removal  of 
hazards  and  made  follow-up  visits  to  insure 
prompt  compliance  with  the  orders.  Also, 
in  the  latter  part  of  191 1  ten  men,  one  from 
each  company,  were  assigned  to  inspections 
of  the  residential  districts  allotted  to  the 
various  companies.    Their  duties,  like  those 
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of  the  business  section  inspectors,  were  the 
detection  and  elimination  of  all  fire  hazards, 
but  they  concerned  themselves  mainly  with 
the  more  common  and  dangerous  hazards. 
Waste  paper  packing,  excelsior,  broken 
boxes  and  inflammable  liquids  were  the 
principal  features  considered  in  the  business 
section ;  ashes,  rubbish  and  paper  near  build- 
ings or  fences,  and  dangerous  flues  and 
chimneys,  claimed  the  most  attention  among 
the  residences.  Then,  as  now,  the  inspectors 
devoted  little  time  to  the  finer  points  of 
building  construction. 

These  continuous  inspections,  and  quar- 
terly inspections  on  a  somewhat  more  ex- 
tensive scale,  have  been  maintained,  and 
now  constitute  one  of  the  more  productive 
phases  of  fire  prevention  work  in  Terre 
Haute.  In  1919  nearly  11,000  inspections 
were  made.  Of  these, 
5,245  were  within  the 
fire  limits  and  5,575 
were  out  of  the  fire  lim- 
its. During  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  pres- 
ent year  7,409  inspec- 
tions were  made,  with 
an  increase  over  the 
year  1919  in  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  in- 
spections within  the  fire 
limits.  Inspections  of 
industrial  plants  are 
made  at  any  time  at  the 
request  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  plants  in- 
spected in  the  regular 
tours  are  usually  visited 
by  the  entire  company 
of  that  district. 

The  work  of  advanc- 
ing the  educational  side 
of  fire  prevention  was 
taken  up  by  the  schools 
in  the  fall  term  of  1920. 
Before  that  time,  some 
attention  had  been  given 
the  work  in  schools 
where  teachers  hap- 
pened to  be  unusually 
interested,  but  no  or- 
ganized system  of  in- 
struction has  been  de- 
veloped. Fire  preven- 
tion as  a  basis  for  com- 
position work  in  the 
English  Departments  of 
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the  two  Senior  and  two  Junior  High 
Schools  has  been  used  this  year  with  splen- 
did results.  Weekly  periods  of  a  few  min- 
utes each  are  given  in  many  of  the  grade 
schools  for  talks  on  the  work  by  the  teach- 
ers. 

The  Boy  Scouts,  through  seeking  ad- 
vanced ratings  for  proficiency  in  fire  pre- 
vention and  fighting,  have  become  generally 
deeply  interested  in  the  work  and  have  been 
no  small  factor  in  spreading  education  in 
the  prevention  of  fires. 

The   increasing   interest   of   owners   and 


tenants  since  the  installation  of  the  inspec- 
tions is  shown  by  the  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  orders  for  removal  of  hazards 
made  by  the  inspectors.  In  1920  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  number  of  orders  issued  in 
1912  were  made  on  a  proportionate  number 
of  inspections.  The  value  of  cleaner  and 
safer  premises  has  appealed  to  the  owners 
and  occupants  with  such  force  that  fewer 
orders  are  found  necessary  in  any  section 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

CARL  E.  EVINGER, 

Fire  Chief. 
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Asheville's  Water-Supply  to 
Be  Doubled 

AsHEViLLE,  N.  C. — At  a  total  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $370,000,  the  city  of  Asheville 
is  constructing  a  16-inch  cast  iron  pipe  line 
that  will  double  its  present  water-supply  of 
3,500,000  gallons  a  day.  The  total  length 
of  the  new  line  when  completed  will  be 
51,300  feet,  or  9.71  miles.  The  contract 
price  is  $349,826  for  the  system  connected 
up  with  the  intake  on  Bee  Tree  Creek  and 
the  reservoir  on  Beaucatcher  mountain  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  the  city.  The  con- 
tract was  signed  March  ist  with  a  guaran- 
tee of  completion  within 
one  year. 

The  laying  of  the  16- 
inch  pipe  line  means  the 
surmounting  of  a  great 
many  obstacles,  in  that  the 
pipe  is  being  hauled  in 
wagons  through  a  very 
rough  and  mountainous 
territory  to  the  point  near- 
est to  the  pipe  line.  From 
there  the  lengths  of  pipe 
are  "snaked"  to  the 
trench,  where  they  find  a 
permanent  resting  place. 

The  intake  on  Bee  Tree 
Creek  is  being  constructed 
by  R.  C.  Stevens  under 
contract  for  $16,779.80, 
plus  extra  work  and  ma- 
terial, which  amounts  to 


a  total  of  approximately  $22,000.  There 
are  two  settling  basins  15  x  30  feet  and  12 
feet  deep ;  a  masonry  concrete  dam  has  been 
constructed  across  the  creek,  diverting  the 
water  through  three  fine-screened  openings 
into  the  race  leading  to  the  settling  basins. 
The  intake  is  located  above  human  habita- 
tion, and  the  city  owns  the  entire  water- 
shed of  7,000  acres,  furnishing  the  head 
waters  for  this  creek.  This  watershed  of 
7,000  acres  is  only  a  part  of  the  18,000-acre 
watershed  owned  by  the  city.  The  remain- 
ing tract  of  11,000  acres  furnishes  the  pres- 
ent supply  of  water  through  the  old  pipe  line 
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which  was  constructed  17  years  ago  and  is 
18  miles  in  length.  Sections  of  the  pipe 
taken  up  in  the  old  line  show  the  inside  of 
the  pipe  as  smooth  as  when  laid  down  17 
years  ago. 

The  present  pipe  line  is  approximately  80 
per  cent  completed.  All  the  work  is  being 
done  under  the  personal  supervision  of  R.  J. 
Sherrill,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of 
the  city  of  Asheville.  It  is  expected  that 
the  work  will  be  completed  by  January  i, 
1921. 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  grade  for 
the  new  pipe  line  the  ditches  through  many 
of  the  ridges  are  15  to  20  feet  deep. 

N.   BUCKXER, 
Secretary,   Board  of  Trade. 

Toledo's  Street  Car  Question 
Settled 

Toledo,  Ohio. — The  street  car  question 
in  Toledo  has  been  permanently  settled.  By 
a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one,  Toledo's 
electorate  on  November  2  approved  the 
service-at-cost  ordinance  granting  a  fran- 
chise to  the  Community  Traction  Company, 
a  newly  incorporated  company  formed  to 
take  over  the  street  railway  interests  of  the 
Toledo  Railways  &  Light  Company.  By 
approximately  the  same  majority  they  voted 
down  the  two  proposed  bond  issues  for  a 
municipal  transportation  system. 

The  new  franchise  will  go  into  effect  as 
soon  as  the  Toledo  Railways  &  Light  Com- 
pany and  the  Community  Tracti6n  Company 
have  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  Council  their 
formal  acceptance  of  the  ordinance,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  property  has  been  effected. 
The  date  of  the  transfer  will  be  the  date  of 
the  taking  effect  of  the  ordinance. 

After  these  formalities  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  first  effects  of  the  franchise  upon 
the  car-riding  public  will  be  in  the  lower 
fare  that  will  go  into  operation  at  once.  The 
fare  will  be  reduced  from  its  present  level 
of  seven  cents  cash  fare  and  three  tickets 
for  twenty  cents,  and  two  cents  for  trans- 
fers, to  the  new  rate  of  six  cents  cash  fare, 
five  tickets  for  thirty  cents,  and  one  cent 
for  transfer.  This  rate  will  be  in  effect  for 
six  months,  after  which  the  fare  will  be  de- 
termined automatically  by  the  level  of  the 
reservoir  known  as  the  Stabilizing  Fund. 

Almost  among  the  first  steps  to  be  taken 
will  be  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Street  Railway  Control  by  the  Mayor.  This 
board  will  be  made  up  of  three  electors  of 


the  city  of  Toledo,  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  years,  four  years  and  six  years  re- 
spectively. These  three  persons  must  not 
be  in  the  employ  of  either  the  city  or  the 
company,  nor  the  shareholders  nor  holders 
of  bonds  of  the  company,  nor  be  members 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  They  are  to  be 
unsalaried.  'I 

When  the  Board  of  Control  has  been  or- 
ganized it  will  select  and  recommend  a 
Street  Railway  Commissioner,  who  will  then 
be  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  This  Commis- 
sioner will  be  the  paid  representative  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  city,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  operation  of  the  system.  His 
salary,  office  rent,  and  supplies  will  be  paid 
for  by  the  company.  His  office  will  be  in 
connection  with  other  city  offices,  rather 
than  with  the  company's  offices,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  other  cities  where  similar 
franchises  are  in  effect. 

Another  immediate  job  of  the  Board  of 
Control  is  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the 
rearrangement  of  the  street  railway  system 
with  a  view  to  more  efficient  operation  and 
better  service.  The  franchise  requires  that 
this  plan  shall  include  provisions  for  a 
cross-town  line.  The  only  limitation  placed 
on  the  Board  in  planning  a  rearrangement 
of  the  system  is  that  it  shall  not  involve  a 
cost  of  more  than  one  million  dollars,  nor 
impair  the  ability  of  the  company  to  meet 
its  obligations  and  earn  its  specified  return 
on  its  investment. 

Adoption  of  the  franchise  brings  to  a 
close  a  controversy  that  has  gone  on  almost 
continuously  since  1910,  when  several  of 
the  company's  franchises  expired.  Several 
franchises  that  have  been  submitted  to  vote 
on  various  occasions  have  been  defeated. 
One  franchise  embodying  a  community 
ownership  scheme  was  prepared  but  was 
never  submitted  to  vote  on  account  of  a 
break  in  the  negotiations.  Another  fran- 
chise was  prepared  by  the  company  and  pre- 
sented to  council,  but  was  never  passed  by 
council.  On  several  occasions  the  people 
have  declared  in  favor  of  municipal  owner- 
ship, and  at  one  election  an  $8,000,000  bond 
issue  for  a  municipal  system  was  approved. 
In  November,  1919,  the  people  approved  an 
ouster  ordinance  ordering  the  company 
from  the  streets.  Withdrawal  of  the  cars 
in  compliance  with  this  ouster  precipitated  a 
series  of  events  which  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  two  commissions  whose  respec- 
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tive    reports    were    voted 
upon  this  week. 

WENDELL  F.  JOHNSOX, 

Secretary    of    the    Publicity    and 
Efficiency    Commission. 

City  Streets  Reserv- 
ed for  Coasting 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio. — 
As  surely  as  snow  falls. 
children  will  coast  in  the 
streets.  And  as  surely  as 
children  coast  in  streets 
with  normally  heavy  traf- 
fic, accidents  will  follow, 
unless  effective  measures 
are  taken  to  prevent  them. 
Usually  such  precautions 
are  not  taken  until  several 
children  have  been  killed 
or  maimed. 

Youngstown  has 
adopted  a  simple  plan, 
which  has  been  tried  for 
two  years  and  found  to  be 
worth  while.  After  sev- 
eral unfortunate  accidents, 
the  city,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation, selected  certain 
streets  with  good  coasting  grades  and 
reserved  them  for  the  children.  Sign- 
boards were  prepared,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration,  and  placed  about 
one  block  each  side  of  the  coasting  area,  so 
that  automobilists  would  not  be  obliged  to 
come  clear  up  to  the  hill  and  then  turn  back. 
It  was  thought  by  the  city  administration 
that  signs  worded  in  this  form  would  not 
render  the  city  liable  for  any  accidents 
which  might  occur. 

The  Fire  Department  cooperated  in  the 
plan  and  lent  its  trucks  to  assist  in  dis- 
tributing the  signs,  and  the  police  were 
asked  to  set  up  the  signs  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 
whenever  coasting  was  good,  and  to  take 
them  in  at  10  o'clock  P.  M.     On  Saturday 


A    SLIGHT    INCONVENIENCE    FOR    MOTORISTS- 
SAFETY    FOR    CHILDREN 


-BUT    ADDED 


and  Sunday  the  signs  were  left  standing  all 
day.  The  plan  was  well  received  by  local 
automobilists,  who  were  quick  to  appreciate 
its  advantages;  and  the  Automobile  Club 
assisted  in  the  plan  by  sending  to  its  mem- 
bers a  notice  detailing  the  restricted  areas. 
The  results  of  the  plan  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  Of  course,  some  children  are 
still  tempted  to  slide  on  hills  near  their 
homes  which  have  not  been  closed  to  traffic. 
But  as  there  has  been  scarcely  an  accident 
since  the  plan  was  adopted,  the  people  feel 
that,  considering  the  small  amount  of  money 
and  time  invested,  it  has  been  a  great  benefit 
to  the  children  of  the  city. 


Supervisor, 


J.   H.   CHASE, 
Youngstown    Playground    Association. 


On  the  Calendar  of  Conventions 


December  8-10.— Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  An- 
nual congress.  Secretary,  S.  A.  Thompson,  824 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  9-11. — Bridgeport,   Conn. 

National  Housing  Association.  Annual  con- 
ference. Secretary,  Lawrence  \'eiller,  103  East 
22d   Street,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

December  13-16. — Washington,  D.   C. 

American  Association  of  State  Highway  Of- 
ficials. Secretary,  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  "  State 
Highway  Commission,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


December  28-30. — Washington,   D.  C. 

American  Political  Science  Association.  An- 
nual meeting.  Secretary,  Frederic  A.  Ogg,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

January  19,  1921. — New  York  City. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Secre- 
tarv,  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  33  West  39th  Street, 
New  York,  N.   Y. 

February  7-12. — Chicago,  III. 

American  Road  Builders  Association.  Secre- 
tary, E.  L.  Powers,  Editor  Good  Roads,  150  Nas- 
sau Street,   New  York,   N.  Y. 
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The  Welfare  Farm  of  the  City  of  Toledo 

By  Charles  Russell 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  Toledo  University,  Toledo,  Ohio 


THE  city  of  Toledo  has  had  a  work- 
house for  many  years.  As  in  other 
cities,  there  has  always  been  in  Toledo 
a  certain  proportion  of  its  population  who 
have  not  observed  its  laws.  The  penalties 
for  the  breaking  of  these  laws  ranged  from 
money  fines  to  imprisonment  in  a  place 
where  the  breaker  of  laws  could  be  secluded 
from  society  for  a  definite  length  of  time. 
It  would  seem  that  this  length  of  time  was 
determined  by  the  severity  of  the  crime, 
and  the  imprisonment  was  to  be  thought  of 
as  a  just  punishment  to  fit  the  crime.  No 
other  considerations  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  workhouse  seem  to  have  been  advanced. 
The  workhouse,  a  dark,  damp,  dismal 
building,  iron-barred  as  to  windows,  iron- 
shuttered  as  to  doors,  filled  with  cells  and 
smells  and  with  all  types  of  society's  hu- 
man derelicts,  was  situated  on  a  small  down- 
town piece  of  city  property  on  the  bank  of 
a  canal.  Here  were  herded  each  day  and 
each  night  those  who  by  court  decree  had 
to  undergo  its  miseries,  and  here,  each 
morning,  as  terms  of  sentence  expired,  the 
iron-shuttered  doors  would  open  to  allow 
egress  to  halting,  stumbling,  ill-dressed,  ill- 
fed  wrecks,  both  men  and  women.    Those 
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INTENSIVE  TRAINING  FOR  WORTHLESSNESS 

Conityard  of  the  old  workhouse  in  Toledo,  now  being  abandoned.     The  inmates  are 
loafing  because  there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do 


who  remained  were  kept  busy  at  something, 
mainly  the  making  of  brick.  Why  brick, 
no  one  knows,  except  that  clay  was  available 
and  that  bricks  were  in  demand.  Such  was 
the  Toledo  workhouse,  a  punishment  to  the 
offender  and  almost  as  great  a  punishment 
to  the  city.  Such,  too,  may  have  been  the 
workhouses  of  other  cities,  and  their  pun- 
ishment. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  city  grew,  and  as 
it  increased  in  population,  so  did  the  city 
workhouse.  It  was  soon  overcrowded,  and 
murmurs  against  it  were  heard.  Finally 
it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  workhouse 
and  to  build  it  in  such  a  place  that  it  could 
be  enlarged  if  the  future  warranted  it.  The 
only  thing  to  be  changed  was  the  site  and 
the  building.  It  was  still  to  be  a  place  of 
punishment  and  of  imprisonment,  some- 
thing a  bit  more  of  a  punishment  and  a  bit 
more  of  an  imprisonment  than  the  city  jail. 
The  project  took  time,  but  finally  a  farm  of 
three  hundred  acres  was  acquired  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  city.  Its  chief  vir- 
tues at  the  time  were  that  a  part  of  it  had 
been  a  successful  and  fertile  farm,  and  that 
another  part  of  it  contained  an  outcrop  of 
limestone,  a  valuable  product  both  for  burn- 
ing for  lime  as 
w"  e  1 1  as  for 
crushing  for 
roads,  both  of 
which  operations 
could  be  substi- 
tuted for  the 
making  of  brick. 


The  Nevk^  Point 
of  View 

With  the  ad- 
vent of  the  war 
the  project  was 
for  the  time 
shelved  and  the 
business  of  the 
city  concentrated 
on  doing  its  part 
to  win  the  war. 
With     the     war 
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ended,  the  plans 
were  revived,  and 
vv^ith  them  came 
a  change  in 
ideals,  a  change 
in  desires,  and  a 
change  in  plan. 
These  changes 
have  been  due 
mainly  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Toledo's 
Commission  of 
Publicity  and 
Efficiency,  and  to 
the  unswerving 
faith  in  human 
nature  of  Clar- 
ence A.  Benedict, 

Director  of  Public  Service.  Mr.  Benedict 
believed  that  if  these  law  breakers  were  to 
be  removed  from  society  they  should  be  re- 
moved for  some  definite  purpose,  and  not 
for  a  definite  reason.  If  that  purpose  was 
for  punishment,  then  it  had  been  adequately 
fulfilled,  but  if  that  punishment  were  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  further  crime,  then 
that  purpose  was  fulfilled  not  at  all,  for  the 
workhouse  population  increased  from  year 
to  year.  Director  Benedict  believed  that  the 
purpose  of  the  workhouse  was  not  primarily 
to  deal  out  punishment  for  the  length  of 
time  prescribed  by  court  sentences,  but 
rather  to  utilize  that  time,  which  under  pres- 
ent laws  is  all  that  can  be  utilized,  for  the 
correction  of  the  causes  which  impelled  in- 
dividuals to  break  the  laws.  In  other  words, 
he  recognized  a  fact  that  is  becoming  more 
self-evident  with  the  passing  of  time,  that 
the  cause  of  the  majority  of  petty  law  break- 
ing is  as  much  of  a  disease  as  tuberculosis 
or  diphtheria.  With  this  in  mind,  the  name 
of  the  farm  was  changed  to  The  Welfare 
Farm  of  the  City  of  Toledo. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  new  plans  a 
Welfare  Home  was  planned  and  is  now 
completed.  It  was  built  in  the  center  of 
the  Welfare  Farm,  and  so  placed  that  the 
sun  can  shine  into  every  ward.  There  is 
ample  room  for  all  that  it  will  be  asked  to 
care  for,  as  well  as  ample  provision  for 
cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  the  amelioration 
of  disease. 

Through  the  aid  of  the  Commission  of 
Publicity  and  Efficiency  the  services  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Toledo 
University  were  secured  to  make  a  survey 


PREPARATION  FOR  BETTER  CITIZENSHIP 

On  the  new  Welfare  Farm  in  Toledo  physical  well-being  is  the  basis  of  moral 

improvement 


of  the  farm  and  to  outline  such  agricultural 
possibilities  and  methods  as  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  policies  of  the  Welfare 
Department,  the  ideals  of  the  Welfare  Di- 
rector, and  the  possibilities  of  the  Farm  it- 
self. Conferences  were  held  by  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  with  the  Commission  and 
with  the  Welfare  Director.  The  ideals  ex- 
pressed and  incorporated  in  the  survey  plans 
recognized  first  that  moral  responsibility 
was  the  basis  of  moral  rectitude;  second, 
that  moral  responsibility  could  only  be  at- 
tained through  normal  mentality;  and  third, 
that  moral  mentality,  if  present  at  all,  could 
only  be  present  in  a  state  of  physical  health. 
The  almost  universal  characteristic  of  the 
workhouse  inmates  has  been  poor  physical 
health — physiques  ruined  perhaps  by  ex- 
cesses, but  more  often  showing  the  effects 
of  malnutrition  and  wrong  exercise.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  base  the  reconstruc- 
tive, the  welfare,  processes  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  proper  food  and  proper  care,  to 
build  upon  that  a  normal  mental  atmos- 
phere, and  to  see  if  through  these  elements 
a  more  enlightened  and  normal  moral  re- 
sponsibility could  not  be  developed. 

In  the  development  of  the  food  situation 
a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  foods  ac- 
tually used  in  the  workhouse,  and  this 
study  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Mary  S.  Rose. 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  dietetics 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  request  that  if 
necessary  a  revision  be  suggested  which 
would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  ideals 
outlined  above.  With  this  revision  as  a 
basis  the  food  units  were  divided  into  two 
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groups — those  which  could  be  produced  on 
the  farm  and  those  which  could  not.  A 
practical  farm  system  was  modeled  about 
the  former  group,  and  plans  were  drawn  up 
for  stock,  crops,  and  production  of  various 
sorts,  with  the  idea  of  providing  through 
carefully  worked  out  and  supervised  worth- 
while work  in  their  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction those  elements  necessary,  aside 
from  properly  selected  and  produced  food, 
in  logical,  healthful,  physical  rehabilitation. 
The  plan  provides  for  barns  and  workshops 
of  a  grade  comparable  to  the  Welfare  Home 
itself,  and  for  such  stock,  crops  and  other 
products  as  the  farm  can  produce  efficiently 
through  the  supervised  labor  of  the  patients. 

The  Hope  for  the  Future 

The  future  will  see  men  and  women 
taught  through  proper  food  and  exercise 
how  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  environ- 
ment, how  to  do  for  themselves  those  things 
that  others  cannot  do  for  them,  how  to 
maintain    through    the    integrity    of    their 


daily  living  those  things  which  to  normal- 
minded  people  are  most  highly  valued,  the 
working  out  to  the  best  advantage  of  their 
own  lives,  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
happiness  and  the  preservation  of  their 
own  honor.  The  future  will  see  these  men 
and  women,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
gradually  learning  to  make  these  adjust- 
ments of  and  by  themselves  and  maintain- 
ing of  their  own  will  and  desire  that  rela- 
tion to  society  which  society  should  value 
most — that  of  the  good  citizen. 

One  such  rehabilitation  would  make  the 
plan  worth  while,  and  far  from  sending 
out  sulking,  shrinking,  discouraged,  dis- 
heartened and  under-nourished  human  dere- 
licts, the  city  of  Toledo  hopes,  through  wise 
constructive  plans  and  their  vigorous  exe- 
cution, to  take  individuals  committed  to  the 
city  institutions  and,-  instead  of  punishing 
them  during  their  commitment,  to  so  help 
them  that  in  the  end  they  may  become  use- 
ful, earnest,  law-abiding  citizens,  a  credit 
to  themselves  as  well  as  to  Toledo. 


The  Increase  in  Urban  Population 


THE  figures  of  the  present  census  show 
that  the  trend  of  population  from  the 
country  to  the  city  has  become  greatly 
accentuated  since  1910  and  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  country's  history,  more  than 
half  the  entire  population  is  now  living  in 
urban  territory  as  defined  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  105,683,108 
persons  enumerated  in  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
sus, preliminary  tabulations  show  that  54,- 
816,209,  or  51.9  per  cent,  are  living  in  in- 
corporated places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or 
more,  and  50,866,899,  or  48.1  per  cent,  in 
rural  territory.  At  tlie  census  of  1910  the 
corresponding  percentages  were  46.3  and 
53.7,  respectively,  showing  a  loss  of  5.6  per 
cent  in  the  proportion  for  the  population 
living  in  rural  territory.  To  show  more 
clearly  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  the 
population  living  in  rural  territory  now  as 
compared  with  ten  years  ago,  the  rural 
population  can  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
namely,  9,864,196,  or  9.3  per  cent  of  the 
total    population,    living    in    incorporated 


places  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants,  and 
41,002,703,  or  38.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  living  in  what  may  be  called 
purely  country  districts.  At  the  census  of 
1910,  the  population  living  in  incorporated 
places  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants  formed 
8.8  per  cent,  while  the  population  living  in 
purely  country  districts  formed  44.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  population. 

The  increase  since  1910  in  the  population 
as  a  whole,  as  before  stated,  was  14.9  per 
cent,  but  during  the  decade  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  that  portion  of  the  population 
living  in  urban  territory  of  12,192,826,  or 
28.6  per  cent,  and  in  that  portion  living  in 
rural  territory  of  1,518,016.  or  only  3.1  per 
cent;  and  if  the  comparison  is  extended  to 
cover  the  two  classes  of  rural  territory,  it 
appears  that  that  portion  living  in  incor- 
porated places  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants 
shows  an  increase  of  1,745,371,  or  21.5  per 
cent,  whereas  that  portion  living  in  purely 
country  districts  shows  an  actual  decrease 
of  227,355,  or  six-tenths  of  i  per  cent. 
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Water-Supply  Statistics  of  Metered 

Cities 

Tabulation  of  Data  From  Over    1,000  Cities'  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


THROUGH  the  kind  cooperation  of 
over  1. 000  water-works  superinten- 
dents and  engineers,  as  well  as  other 
municipal  officials,  The  American  City  is 
able  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers 
water-supply  statistics  covering  a  broader 
field  and  a  larger  number  of  communities 
than  have  hitherto  been  surveyed  by  any 
publication.  The  statistics  include  the  1920 
population  figures,  with  an  asterisk  to  indi- 
cate figures  already  given  out  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  The  source  of  the  water-supply 
is  indicated  by  abbreviations  which  are 
listed  below. 

In  order  to  pass  any  judgment  regarding 
comparative  meter  rates  in  different  com- 
munities, some  idea  of  the  method  of  treat- 
ing the  water  is  necessary.  To  this  end  the 
tabulation  shows  whether  or  not  the  water- 
supply  is  filtered,  and  the  nature  of  the 
sterilizing  agent,  if  such  is  used.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  accuracy  of  figures  relating  to 
the  total  average  daily  consumption  can 
only  be  checked  by  a  knowledge  as  to 
whether  the  supply  is  metered  at  the  pump 
if  it  is  pumped  to  a  distribution  system,  or 
whether  it  is  metered  at  the  source  if  it  is 
a  gravity  system.  It  will  be  noted  that  un- 
fortunately a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
cities  have  availed  themselves  of  accurate 
methods  of  measuring  the  total  supply  to  a 
city.  As  a  check  on  pumpage.  total  con- 
sumption, the  proper  use  and  the  needless 
waste  of  water,  such  meters  are  absolutely 
essential,  and  no  water  system  should  be 
without  them. 

The  statistics  of  metered  cities  only  have 
been  included  in  this  tabulation,  and  if  a 
city  has  had  i  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
services  metered  it  has  been  included.  Many 
cities  still  retain  the  cubic  foot  measurement 
of  water  in  their  meter  rates,  but,  in  order 
to  make  the  tabulation  uniform,  all  rates 
per  100  or  per  1,000  cubic  feet  have  been 


changed  to  an  equivalent  rate  per  1,000  gal- 
lons for  purposes  of  ready  comparison. 

Time  has  not  permitted  complete  com- 
parative studies  of  the  data  published  here- 
with, but  the  material  is  presented  for  the 
benefit  of  water-works  officials  desiring  to 
make  a  comparison  of  present  meter  rates 
in  their  own  localities  with  those  in  other 
villages,  towns  or  cities  of  similar  size.  The 
smallest  town  to  report  had  a  population  of 
30  people,  and  the  response  brought  the 
good  news  that  "water  is  as  free  as  air." 
It  is  a  fortunate  community  where  such  can 
be  the  case.  In  this  instance  a  single  moun- 
tain spring  was  the  complete  source  of  the 
water,  and  evidently  all  work  had  been 
done  by  the  citizens  themselves  and  there 
was  always  an  overflow  from  the  source. 
In  cities,  however,  where  water  must  be 
secured  by  pumping  or  wTiere  it  must  be 
filtered  and  sterilized,  it  becomes  a  valuable 
commodity,  although  not  necessarily  an  ex- 
pensive one;  a  number  of  cities  have  ad- 
vertised in  a  unique  manner  the  actual  cost 
of  water,  showing  that  per  cubic  yard  it  is 
actually  cheaper  than  dirt. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  condense 
the  large  volume  of  material  in  a  reason- 
ably small  space,  a  system  of  symbols  has 
been  adopted  as  follows: 

(P) — Indicates     private     ownership     of     the 
water-works 
• — Indicates   U.    S.   Bureau   of  the   Census 
population  figures   for   1920 
A.W. — Artesian   Well 
B.— Bay 
Br.— Brook 
C— Canal 
Cr. — Creek 
D.W.— Deep  Well 
I.G. — Infiltration   Gallery 
Imp. — Impounded 
L. — Lake 
p._Pond 
Res. — Reservoir 
Ri. — River 
Sp.— Spring 
St. — Stream 
W.— Well 
Chi. — Liquid    Chlorine 
Hyp. — Hypochlorite  of  Lime 
Chem. — Chemicals 


The  following  table  will  be  completed  in  the  January  issue  of  The  American  City. 
If  your  city  is  not  represented,  please  send  us  the  correct  data  at  once,  or  if  any  error  is 
noted,  please  inform  us,  so  that  it  may  be  corrected  immediately. 
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Municipality 


ALABAMA 

Albany (P) 

Anniston (P) 

Bridgeport (P) 

Evergreen 

Euf  aula 


Gadsden 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

Prattville 

Union  Springs.... 


Uniontown . 


ARIZONA 

Nogales 

Prescott 

Tombstone (P) 

Williams 


ARKANSAS. 

Bljrtheville 

Camden (P) 

De  Queen 

Fayetteville 

Hsirison 


Helena (P) 

Pine  Bluff (P) 

CALIFORNIA 

Areata (P) 

Benicia (P) 

Calesico 

Daly  City 

Eureka 


Fillmore. . . . 

Lodi 

Los  Angeles. 
Ontario .... 
Oznard 


Pacific  Grove,  etc. . .  (P) 

Palo  Alto 

Riverside 

San  Diego 

Santa  Clara 


St.  Helena (P) 

Sherman (P) 

Stockton (P) 

Visalia... (P) 

Watsonville 


COLORADO 

Ault 

Boulder 

Brush 

Colorado  Springs . 
Fort  Collins 


Fort  Morgan. 

Greeley 

La  Junta 

Longmont. . . 
Trinidad 


CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia (P) 

Bridgeport (P) 

East  Aisonia (P) 

East  Harttord 

Groton 


Hartford 

Meriden 

Middletown.. 
New  Britain . 
Norwich 


13,400 
♦17,734 
2,500 
1,900 
6,600 

16,000 

*69,151 

•43,464 

2,450 

4,000 

1,800 


8,000 
8,000 
1,500 


3  O. 
O  3 
CAlC/} 


1,800     St. 


8,000 


3,500 
5,362 
4,000 

12,000 
15,102 


2,000 
3,500 
6,:s23 
6,000 
♦13,212 

2,400 
5,000 
578,000 
1,800 
4,500 

10,000 
7,000 

19,500 

♦74,683 

6,000 

1,800 

1,500 

♦40,296 

10,000 

6,000 


1,200 
♦10,989 

2,200 
♦30,105 

9,000 

5,000 

12,000 

7,000 

6,000 

♦10,906 


♦17,643 

♦143,538 

12,000 

15,000 

3,500 

♦138  036 

♦28,842 

16,000 

•59,316 

•29,685 


Ri. 

Sp. 

Sp. 

A.W. 

Cr. 

Ri. 
Cr. 
W. 

A.W. 
W. 

W. 


W 

St.-Sp. 
Sp. 


w. 

Ri. 
W. 
Ri. 
Sp. 

W. 
W. 


St 

Res 

Ri 

W 

Ri 

W 

W 
Res-Ri 

W 
A.W 

Ri 

W 

A.W 

'7 

Sp.-Cr 
Sp.-W 

W 

W 
Cr.-W 


W 

St 

w 

St 
Ri 

W 
Ri 
W 
Ri 
Ri 


Br 

St 
Imp 
Sp.-Br 
L 

Imp 
Re? 
Res 
Br.-C 
Imp 


•o 

-d 
o 

(U 

r^ 

<u 

fe 

m 

Yes 

Chi 

No 

Chi 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Chi 

Yes 

No 

No 

Hyp 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Chi 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yps 

Chi 

No 

No 

Yes 

Chem 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Chi 

Yes 

Chi 

No 

No 

Yes 

Chi 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

JSo 

No 

No 

No 

Chi 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Chi 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Hyp 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Chi 

No 

No 

No 

Chi 

No 

Wo 

No 

No 

Yes 

Hyp 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Chi 

No 

No 

No 

Chi 

No 

Chi 

No 

Chi 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Chi 

No 

No 

No 

Chi 

No 

Ves 

No 

No 

Consumption 


1,750,000 

3,500,000 

250,000 

50,000 

500,000 

1,250,000 

10,500,000 

4,500,000 

70,000 

175,000 


131 
200 
100 


26   No 
77    No 


100,000     56 


1,000,000 
500,000 
100,000 
150,000 


300,000 
180,000 
40,000 
500,000 
1«5,000 

1,200,000 
1,200,000 


250,000 
525,000 

1,000,000 
175,000 

1,000,000 

240,000 
700,000 
82,000,000 
769,845 
900,000 

607,000 
750,000 

6,122,7«6 
10,000,000 

2,000,000 

100,000 

37,600 

9,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 


30,000 

4,500,000 

300,000 

6,217,550 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 
1.760,000 
5,000,000 


1,510,000 
30,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 
1,500,000 

12,900,000 
3,500,000 
1,536,000 
600,000 
2,500,000 


125 

160 

17 

29 

76 

100 
140 
144 
427 
200 

61 
107 
262 
134 
333 

56 

25 

220 

150 

250 


Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 

No 


No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes- 

Yfc 
Yes 


No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

■ies 
No 
Yes 


No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 

No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Y« 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


^w 


V    01 

3   »- 


Meter  Rates 


2,890 

2,800 

250 

227 

600 

2,215 
14,050 

9,250 
220 
377 

275 


1,050 

1,000 

325 

287 


826 
642 
400 
1,200 
600 

1,650 
3,400 


600 

608 

1,200 

1,160 

3,338 

478 

1,500 

114,000 

1,908 

865 

4,000 
1,607 
5,057 
16,000 
1,350 

348 

325 

8,000 

1,400 

1,730 


212 

1,861 

456 

12,333 

2,500 

1,010 
2,300 
1,000 
1,500 
3,376 


1,198 
«3,400 
1,200 
2,200 
1,000 

16  360 
3,675 
2,419 
5,642 
6,000 


600 
2,000 
100 
212 
300 

2,215 

7,868 

7,000 

140 

214 

275 


1,050 

1,000 

319 

117 


825 
415 
325 
800 
320 

1,290 
3,400 


317 

600 

1,200 

1,150 

2,792 

333 

50 

101,250 

1,908 

4 

3,300 

1,607 

753 

16,000 

150 

348 

200 

2,000 

30 

212 


150 
460 
176 
226 
360 

15 
400 

20 
125 
358 


703 

3,941 

705 

45 

760 

15,950 
1,375 
2,389 
5,607 
1,475 


21 
72 
40 
94 
60 

100 
56 
76 
64 
67 

100 


KQ 


24c 
26.6c 
50c 
35c 
37c 

33.3c 
15c 
15c 
60c 

26.7c 

31.8c 


40c 
$1.00 
1.00 
1.50 


40c 
62.5c 
50c 
45c 
35c 

50c 
60c 


35c 
60c 
10c 
40c 
32c 

20c 

7c 

13.3c 

13. 3c 

15c 

49c 
16c 
40c 
14.7c 
19c 

25c 
10c 

i5c 

25c 
20c 


20c 
20c 
16c 
15c 
£0c 

26c 
20c 
15c 
15c 
40c 


24c 
18c 
24c 
30c 
25c 

16c 
15c 

$1.20 
10c 

26.7c 


Eg  Si 
c  c  J? 


8c 
6c 
16c 
25c 
9c 

6.7c 

10c 

10c 

22c 

26.7c 

15.6c 


18c 
25c 
25c 
50c 


10c 
30c 

25c 
15c 
8c 

15c 
15c 


20c 
29c 
10c 
30c 
20c 

13  3c 

5c 

6.7c 

10.7c 

7c 

33.3c 

16c 

6.7c 

14.7c 
10c 

15c 
9c 
10c 
15c 
20c 


20c 
3c 

10c 
8c 
4c 

6c 

6c 

7c 

3.5c 

7c 


6.7c 

4.3c 

6.6c 

8c 

9c 

8c 

10c 

50c 

5.6c 

3.3c 


t6.00 
$8.00 
15.00 
9  00 
24.00 

9.00 
6.00 

12.00 
2.64 

30.00 

14.00 


None 

?.^.00 

18.00 

18.00 


18.00 
15  00 
6.00 
6.00 
12.00 

15.00 
10.80 


$12.00 
18.00 
12.00 
12.00 


18.00 

6.00 

$9.00 


13,20 
6.00 
9.00 

12'66 

12.00 
None 
12  00 
12.00 
12.00 


$24.00 
6.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 

12.00 


24.00 
19.20 


S8.00 
10  00 

8.00 
25.00 

7.50 

5.0C0 
7  50 
6  00 
6.00 
5.00 
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Muaicipality 


Consumption 


2>' 


!z;co 


1)  « 


Meter  Rates 


00 
■ii  *^o 

g    CO© 

J3  a'-*' 
KQ  a 


-2  es 
.2  t« 

o  o  i 


CONN. — Continued. 

Plainville 

Putnam 

Ridgefield (P) 

RockviUe (P) 

Southington 


South  Manchester. .  (P) 

Stamtoid (P) 

Willimantic 

Winsfed 


DELAWARE 
Georgetown. 
Wibningtln. 


DIST.  OF  COLUMBU 
Washington,  D.  C 


FLORIDA 

Daytona 

Fort  Myers 

Fort  Pierce 

Miami (P) 

Ocala 


St.  Augustine . . 
St.  Petersburg. 


GEORGL\ 
Albany... 
Americus. 
Athens. . . 
Atlanta . . 
Augusta.. 


Boston. . . . 
Canton.... 
Commerce. 
Marietta. . 
Nevman. . 


Savannah . . . 
Sylvania . . . . 
Thomasville . 
Waynesboro . 
Winder 


HAWAII 
Honolulu . 


IDAHO 

Boise 

Coeurd'Alene (P) 

Genesee 

Lewiston 

Sandpoint 


Shelley. 
Weiser. 


ILLINOIS 

Atkinson 

Bloomington 

Bushnell 

Cairo (P) 

Canton 


Centralia 

Champaign (P) 

Chicago  Heights 

Cicero 

Colfax 


Decatur 

DeKalb.... 

Dwight 

Evanston. . . 
Forest  Park. 


4;200 
8,000 
3,188 
9,000 
8,400 

12,000 

*35,086 

*12,330 

9,500 


2,000 
•110,168 


•437^71 


5,000 

5,000 

3,500 

•29,549 


Res.-W 
Ri 
L 
L 

St 

Res 
Ri 
Ri 
Ri 


W 
Cr 


7,000     W 


6,132 
•14^37 


•11,555 

6,500 

•16,748 

•200,616 

♦52,548 

2,000 
3,500 
2,500 
7,000 
6,500 

•83,252 
2,000 
8,000 
3,311 
4,000 


•83,327 


28,000 

7,500 

775 

8,500 

5,000 

1,250 
4,500 


900 

•28,725 

3,000 

15,000 

•10,928 

12,000 
•15,873 
•19,653 
•44,995 
1,000 

•43,818 

9,000 

3,000 

•37,215 

•10,768 


Ri 


W 
W 
W 
W 


W 

W.-Sp 
Cr 
Ri 
Ri 

W 
Ri 
Cr 
W 
W.-St 

W 
W 
W 
W 
Cr 


St 


Ri.-W 
L 
W 
Ri 
Cr 

W 
Ri 


W 

W 

w 

Ri 
W 

Res 

W 

W 

L. 

W 

Ri 
W 
W 
L. 

W 


No 

Yes 
No 
No 

No 

No 
No 
Yes 
No 


No 
Yes 


Yes 


No 
No 

No 
No 
No 

No 
No 


No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 


No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 

Yes 
No 
No 
Ye* 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 

Chi 
Chi 
No 


No 


No 
No 
No 
Chi 


No 

CW 


No 

Chi 
Chi 
Chi 

No 

Chi 
Chi 
Chi 

No 
No 

No 

CW 


Chi 


No 
No 
No 

Chi 
No 

No 

Chi 


No 

No 
No 
Chi 
No 

Chi 
Chi 
No 
Chi 
No 

Chi 

No 

No 

Hyp. 

No 


350,000 
900,000 
146,886 
Unknown 
675,000 

1,250,000 
4.500,000 
1,000,000 
1,600,000 


50,000 
14,835,446 


62,553,490 


400,000 
150,000 
250,000 
2.500,000 
709,000 


143 


600,000 
500,000  35 


1,000,000 

600,000 

1,500,000 

25,000,000 

7,000.000 

100.000 
200.000 
/OO.OOO 
288  000 
300,000 

12000,000 

60,000 

425,000 

300,000 

225,000 


24,000,000 


2,760,000 
2.000,000 
10,000 
4,000.000 
Unknown 

120,000 
300,000 


12,000 
2,500,000 

100,000 
3,000,000 

400,000 

1,400,000 
2,500,000 
4,500,000 
5,652,750 
35,000 

6.500,000 

500,000 

250,000 

6,000,000 

1.500,000 


288 


99 
267 

13 
471 


13 

87 

33 

200 

37 

117 
158 
229 
126 
35 

148 
66 
83 
161 
140 


No 

No 
No 
No 
No 

Yes 
No 
No 
No 


No 
Yes 


Yes 


No 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 

No 
No 


Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 
Yes 


Yes 


No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 


Yes 


No 

No 
Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 


537 
1,144 

398 
1.274 
1,327 

1,900 
4,700 
1,657 
1,200 


175 
22,553 


72,149 


942 

230 

450 

5,500 


1,300 
3,111 


2,000 
1,350 
2,115 
33,000 
7,500 

350 
365 
425 
1,000 
775 

10,000 

200 

1,060 

373 

398 


8,991 


5,337 
1,800 

165 
1,750 

900 

275 
700 


75 

6,462 

400 

3,000 

1,500 

1.200 
5,800 
3,200 
6,500 
142 

7,900 
1,800 
1,600 
7,200 
1,300 


225 
90 
332 
470 
131 

1,900 

3,P00 

1,495 

130 


3 
19,301 


61,385 


960 
250 
225 
5,500 
800 

300 
3,076 


1,900 
1,350 
1,980 
33,000 
7,500 

100 
365 
425 
1,000 
775 

1,800 
200 

1,060 
290 
226 


!,0J7 


4,665 
100 
150 

1,300 
25 

60 
700 


76 

6,454 

400 

325 

1,500 

1,200 
5.200 
2,200 
6.600 
142 

7,875 
1,800 
300 
7,000 
1,300 


11 


85 


96 
100 

94 
100 
100 

29 
100 
100 
100 
100 

18 

100 

100 

78 

57 


22 


100 
100 
100 

11 

100 

100 
91 
69 
100 
100 

100 
100 
19 
97 
100 


33.3c 
20c 
48c 
20c 

33.3c 

26.7c 

20c 

25c 

9c 


10c 


10c 


16c 

$1.50 

10c 

20c 

16.7c 

lie 
20c 


20c 
20c 
25c 
13.3c 
25c 

60c 
25c 
35c 
20c 
20c 

lA: 
40c 
18c 
40c 
25c 


10c 


27c 

40c 

SI. 00 

22.7c 

20c 

60c 
26.7c 


40c 
35c 
25c 
27c 
40c 

40c 
35c 
60c 


9.3c 

10c 

12c 

5c 

5.3c 

6.7c 
12c 
25c 
4c 


30c 
7.3c 


6.7c 


20c 
10c 
8c 


8c 
12c 


10c 

15c 

10c 

9.3c 

12.5c 

25c 
15c 
30c 
13c 

7c 

6c 

'isc 

30c 
10c 


5c 


12.5c 

10c 

16c 

5.3c 

5c 

25c 
10.7c 


$13.00 

12!66 
6.00 
12.00 

6.00 
6. CO 
6.00 
5.00 


$1000 
10.00 


5.65 


$5.00 


10.00 
12.00 


12.00 
6.00 


$9.00 
10.20 

9!66 
9.00 

18.00 
9.00 

16.00 
9.96 
7.20 


12.00 

1  60 

10.80 


6.00 


$12.00 
24.00 
12.00 
14.40 


18.00 
18.00 


10c 

10c 

15c 

7c 

33c 

7c 
8c 
10c 
13  3c  13.3c 
25c   20c 


8c 
40c 
30c 
16c 
30c 


3c 
10c 
10c 
6.8c 
30c 


6.00 
3.75 
9.00 
6.00 
4.20 

6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
16.00 

4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
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II,LINOIS— (Cont) 

Freeport 

Hopedale 

Jadtsonville 

Lake  Forest 

Lanark 


.(P) 


Mncoln (P) 

Manteno 

Monticello 

Mount  Vernon (P) 

Moweaqua 


NapervJlle. 

Peoria 

Peru 

Princetpn. . 
Quincy 


.(P) 


Rock  Island . 

Steger 

Streetor 

Washington. 
Waukeg&n. .. 

White  Hall.. 
Winnetka . . . 


INDIANA 

Alexandria 

Batesville (P) 

Bluffton 

Decatur 

Elkhart (P) 

Elwood (P) 

Evansville 

Flora (P) 

Fort  Wayne 

Huntington 


Kendallville . 

Lafayette 

La  Porte 

Lebanon . . . , 
Mishawaka . 


New  Albany 

No  Manchester 

Orleans (P) 

Plymouth 

Richmond (P) 


Rushville 

Seymour (P) 

South  Bend 

Spencer 

Terre  Haute (P) 


Union  City 

Wabash (P) 


IOWA 

Albia 

Algona 

Anamosa. . 
Atlantic. . . 
Bloomfield. 


Boone 

Burlington . . . . 
Cedar  Falls. . . 
Cedar  Rapids . 
Centerville 


.(P) 


Charles  City 

Cherokee 

Clarinda 

Council  Bluff 

Creston (P) 


•19,6f9 
600 

•16,713 
6,000 
1,400 

♦11,882 

1,400 

2,400 

12,000 

1,800 

4,000 
76,121 
9^500 
4,100 
*35,978 

*35,177 

3,000 

15.000 

1,800 

*  19, 199 

3.000 
6,694 


4,172 
2,300 
5,500 
4,800 
•24,277 

15,000 
•85,264 
1,800 
•86,549 
•14,000 

6,000 
•22.456 
•15,158 

7,000 
•16,195 

•22,992 
2,800 
1,500 
5,500 

•26,765 

6,000 
7,600 

•70,983 
3,000 

•66,083 

6,000 
10,000 


5,138 
3,500 
3,150 
5,500 
2,028 

14,000 
24,064 

6,500 
•45,566 

8,500 

7,350 
5000 
5,000 
•36.162 
8,800 


Res 
L 


W 

Res 

W 

W 

W 

W 
Ri 
W 
W 
W 

W 
W 
W 
W 
W 

Ri 
W 
W 
W 
I  G 

W 
Ri 
W 
W 
Ri 

W 
W 


Res 

W 

W 

W 

W 

Ri 
Ri 
W 
Ri-W. 
Imp 

W 
W 
Ri 
Ri 
Res 


Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 

No 
No 

Yes 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 

Yes 
No 
Yes 

No 
No 

No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 

No 
No 


No 
No 
No 

No 


No 

Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 

No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 
No 
nyp 
No 

No 
No 
No 
Hyp 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
Chi 

Chi 
No 

Chi 
No 
Chi 

No 

Chi 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
Chi 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

Chi 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
Chi 
No 
No 

Yes 

No 
No 


Chi 
Chi 
No 
Chi 
Chi 

No 
No 
Chi 
Chi 
Chi 


Consumption 


2,750.000 
75.000 

1.000,000 

700,000 

00,000 

1,000,000 

33,600 

100,000 

650,000 

20,000 

127,500 

8,350,000 

600,000 

300,000 

2.000,000 

3,500,000 
100,000 

2,450,000 
150,000 

5,000,000 

165,000 
688,000 


360,000 

85,000 

2,600,000 

300,000 
1,361,997 

903,000 

8,000,000 

i5,000 

5,698,059 

1,300,000 

300,000 
4,000,000 
2,200,000 

450,000 
1,250,000 

2,500,000 

177.512 

200,000 

Unknown 

2,622,000 

450,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 

102,000 
4,887,600 

473,304 
1,750,000 


175.000 
110,000 

33,000 
600,000 

80,000 

950,000 
2,515,931 

900,000 
3,800,000 

400,000 

375,000 
250,000 
260,000 
4,500,000 
800,000 


140 
125 

64 
117 

43 

84 
24 
42 
£i 
11 

32 
110 
63 
73 
56 

100 
33 

163 
84 

261 

65 
105 


34 

32 

105 

109 

40 

68 
105 
139 

82 
47 

51 
50 
52 
125 
91 


No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 

No 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

No 

No 

No 
No 

Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 

No 
No 
No 

Yes 
Yes 

No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 

No 
No 


Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 

No 

No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

Yes 


4,792 
64 

1,750 
833 
225 

1,969 

'600 

1,448 

115 

819 

17,769 

4,1P0 

1,250 

6,900 

7.000 
300 

4,100 
645 

3,900 

335 
1,500 


758 

88 

912 

900 

5,588 

1,500 

14,987 

255 

22,700 

2,750 

1,177 
5,483 
3,100 
1,700 
3,100 

4,650 
581 
150 
855 

5,680 

1,400 

1,400 

13,500 

750 

7,945 


2,300 


475 

812 

420 

1,500 


2,050 
5,675 
1,600 
8,868 
950 

1,050 
1,000 
940 
7,500 
1,085 


4,260 
42 

1,750 

833 

40 

1,936 
3 

350 
1,400 

115 

819 

10.631 

2.400 

1,250 

5,100 

3,000 
300 

2,400 
350 
800 

335 
1,500 


124 

73 

950 

900 

6,021 

1,065 
7.000 
250 
17,500 
2,750 

1.177 
1,3C1 
298 
1,615 
2,750 

420 
656 
150 
875 
4,290 

1,400 

176 

13,500 

200 

7,750 

1,430 
700 


475 
795 
360 
300 
250 

2  050 

225 

1,325 

8,776 

945 

1,100 
1,000 
940 
7,500 
1,060 


16 
83 
100 
100 

85 

71 
47 
98 
77 
100 

100 
26 
10 
95 
89 

9 
96 
100 
100 

76 

100 

13 

100 

27 
98 


30 


100 


20 


100 
4 
83 
99 
99 

100 
100 
100 
100 
98 


Meter  Rates 


oo 


41,2c 
35c 
60c 
21c 
40c 

20.7c 
25c 
20c 

37.5c 
20c 

13c 
30c 
21.3c 
75c 
50c 

18.7c 
24c 

21.3c 
35c 
17c 

25c 

15c 


20c 
30c 
23c 
25c 
12c 

30c 
20c 
50c 
16c 
40c 

25c 
20c 
10c 
25c 
13.3c 

22c 
15c 
25c 
25c 
20c 

18c 
30c 
12c 
15c 

25c 

20c 
33.3c 


50c 
40c 
40c 
30c 
40c 

66.7c 
30c 
30c 

25.3c 
50c 

30c 
25c 
63.3c 
35c 
35c 


2  ** 


3.3c 
30c 

12c 
21c 
20c 

6.7c 
10c 
10c 

8.8c 
15c 

13c 
3c 

12c 

33c 

8c 

8c 
10c 
12c 
35c 

6c 

6c 

7c 


6c 

8.5c 

lie 

20c 

8c 

15c 

5c 

20c 

6.5c 

13.3c 


8c 
13.3c 


1.5c 
20c 
12. 5c 
10c 
30c 

lie 

10c 

6.7c 

9.3c 

15c 

7c 
25c 
16c 
10c 
10c 


E 

i"™  Si, 

c  c  is 


$7.56 


6.00 
6.00 

6.00 

b'oo 
3.00 
6.00 

6. 00 
3.20 

4.66 
10.00 

18.10 
12.00 


5.00 


6.00 
4.00 


$10.00 
10.00 
7.00 
4.80 
10.00 

7  20 
2.00 
10  00 
6.00 
6.00 


10c 

4  20 

6c 

6.00 

4c 

6.00 

14c 

6.00 

6.3c 

6.00 

7c 

1.50 

8c 

4.00 

6c 

12.00 

6c 

12.00 

5.8c 

6.00 

4c 

4.00 

8c 

12.00 

8c 

7.20 

15c 

12.00 

6.8c 

9.00 

6.00 
12.00 


$6  00 

7  20 

None 

12.00 

6.00 

8.00 
None 
9.00 
9.00 
6.00 


4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
10.00 
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Municipality 


IOWA— (Continued.) 

Decorah 

Denison 

Des  Moines 

Elkader 

Elliott 


Fairfield 

Fort  Madison (P) 

Hamburg (P) 

La  Porte  City (P) 

Maquoketa 


Marathon 

Marion (P) 

Mason  City 

Mount  Pleasant 

Muscatine 


Osceola . . . 
Oskaloosa . 
Ottumwa . 
Rockwell. , 
Sibley 


Sioxix  City.. 
Storm  Lake . 

Stuart 

Tifton 

Toledo 


Traer 

Villisca 

Washington . 
Waverly — 
Winterset.  . 


K.\NSAS 

Atchison (P) 

Chanute 

Clay  Center 

Emporia 

Erie 


Esbon 

Fort  Scott. . 

Fowler 

Fredonia.  .  . 
Great  Bend. 


Hiawatha.  .  .  . 

Holton 

Independence . 
Junction  City. 
Manhattan . . . 


McPherson.  . 
Miltonvale.. 
Minneapolis . 
Osage  City. . 
Osawotomie. 


Pittsburg.. 
Topeka .... 
Wakeeny . . 
Wamego . . . 
Wellington . 

Wilson .... 


KENTUCKY 

Ashland 

Bardwell 

Bowling  Green 

Bumside (P) 

Covington 


o  s 
cnw2 


Cynthiana 

Danville 

Fulton i.P) 

Greenville 

Hickman (P) 


4,100 

6,000 

"126,468 

1,500 

600 

7,000 
15,000 
2,200 
1,600 
4,000 

650 

5,000 

•20,065 

4,500 

18,000 

2,750 

9,466 

•23,003 

900 

1,803 

•71,227 
3,628 
2,000 
2,100 
1,626 

1,373 
2,030 
5,000 
3,205 
3,000 


14,000 

•10,286 

5,000 

•11,273 

1.500 


600     W 
'10,693      Ri 
475 


W 
W 
I  G 
W 
-  W 

Res 

Ri 
Sp-W. 

W 
W-St 

w 

Sp 

w 
w 
w 

st-w 

W-Ri 
Ri 
W 
W 

W 
L. 
W 
W 
W 

W 
W 
W 
W 
W 


Ri 
Ri 
W 
Ri 
W 


Consumption 


4,000 
5,000 


3,100     Sp 
3,000     Sp 


12,000 
7,500 
7,200 

4,700 
1,200 
2,000 
2,930 
5,000 

•18,052 

•50,022 

1,000 

1,800 

7,200 

1,200 


•14,729 

1,500 

10,000 

1.200 

•57,121 

,00 

7000 

8,00 

2.000 

3,500 


Ri 
W 
W^ 

W 

W 

Ri 

Res 

Ri 

W 
W 
W 
W^ 
W 


Ri. 
W. 
Ri. 
Ri. 
Ri. 

Ri. 
Ri. 
W. 
L. 
W. 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 

No 
No 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 

No 
Yes 
No 
No 


No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
Yes 


No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 


Chi 
Chi 

No' 
Chi 

No 
Yes 
No 
No 


No 

No 


Hyp 
Chi 
No 
Chi 
No 

No 
Chi 
No 
Hyp 
No 

No 

No 
Chi 
No 
No 

No 

No 
No 
Hyp 


>  a 


Unknown  .... 
500,0001  100 
80 
40 


10,000,000 

60,000 

5,000 

350,000 

600,000 

20,000 

17,000 

250,000 

150,000 
450,000 

2,000,000 
125,000 

1,500,000 

60,000 
1.250,000 
2,250,000 
Unknown 

70,000 

5,500,000 
200,000 

Unknown 
130,000 
60,000 

Unknown 

45,000 

300,000 

123.000 

50,000 


Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 

Y'es 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 

Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


1,500,000   107 
1,500,000   146 

600,000 
2,000,000 

250,000 

10,000 

1,500,000 

11,000 

330,000 

1,500,000 

200,000 

80,000 

2,000,000 

750,000 
1,000,000 


350,000     75 


120 
178 
167 

17 

140 

23 

83 

300 

65 
27 
167 
100 
139 


Ves 
No 

No 

No 

Chi 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Chi 

No 

No 

No 

Chi 

No 

?ff 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Chi 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

60,000 

300,000 

60,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

350  000 

150,000 

1,200,000 

75,000 


1,200,000 

30,000 

850.000 

50,000 

4,300,000 

140,000 
928,000 
400,000 
200,000 
400,000 


No 
Yes 
Yes 

No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 


U    (A 


111 

rso 
Yes 

80 

Yes 

.■i50 

No 

84 

No 

167 

No 

63 

No 

81 

Yes 

20 

No 

85 

No 

42 

No 

75 

No 

.^5 

No 

133 

Yes 

50 

No 

100 

No 

114 

No 

lis 


800 

1,600 

23,000 

280 

85 

1,000 

1,300 

210 

240 

1,000 

91 

1,000 

4,000 

650 

3,950 

210 

2,000 

3,000 

54 

250 

10,600 
600 
200 
585 
368 

310 
300 
1,090 
650 
340 


3.000 
2,100 

900 
2,600 

350 

50 

2,000 

120 

950 

6.50 

750 
535 

3,800 
1,850 
2,100 

1,000 
150 
600 
452 
500 

5,097 

9,070 

275 

420 

2,500 

350 


2,700 
236 

2,802 

175 

10,600 

00 

1,67 
1,335 


750 

1,500 

23,000 

250 

85 

985 
130 
210 
225 
1,000 

91 
800 

4,000 
650 

2,400 

210 

600 

2,500 

47 

250 

10,420 
600 


Meter  Rates 


.ate 


94 
94 

100 
89 

100 

99 

9 

100 

94 
100 

100 
80 
100 
100 
61 

100 
30 
83 
88 

100 

98 
100 


585 
300 

220 
300 
1,090 
650 
340 


600 
2,100 

890 
2,600 

350 

50 

2,000 

120 

750 

600 

750 

535 

2,800 

1,860 

2,100 

1,000 
160 
600 
452 
490 

1,959 

9,872 

275 

412 

2,500 

300 


He 

005 


54 

17 
11 
25     14 
10,500   100 


1,449 
40 
310 


100 
82 

71 
100 
100 
100 
100 


20 
100 

99 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 

79 

92 

100 
100 
74 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

98 

38 
100 
100 

98 
100 

86 


31c 
50c 
30c 
30c 
40c 

53.3c 
60c 
60c 
40c 

16.7c 

30c 
32c 
50c 
50c 
33.3c 

75c 
60c 
25c 
50c 
50c 

25c 
35c 
40c 
40c 
40c 

40c 
50c 
40c 
40c 
40c 


35c 
30c 
25c 
30c 
60c 

60c 

27.5c 

5c 

25c 

30c 

40c 
$1.00 
30c 
25c 
20c 

25c 
50c 
25c 
40c 
30c 

25c 
45c 
15c 
30c 
20c 

25c 


30 
1,067 

10 
180 
172 


4 

100 

1 

73 

30 


7.5c 
30c 
10c 
12c 
40c 

15c 
15c 
20c 
20c 
10c 

12.5c 
10c 
15c 
20c 

10.7c 

75c 
30c 
6.3c 
29c 
40c 

10c 
lie 
30c 
20c 
15c 

liic 
10c 
15c 
10c 
15c 


$5.00 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 


9.00 
12.00 
6.00 
9.00 
6.00 

5.00 

4!6o 

4.00 
6.00 

12.00 
9.00 
9.00 

12!  66 

None 
$6.00 

5!66 

7.00 

4.80 
6.00 
8.00 
4.00 
6.00 


35 

6.7 

23c 

6c 
24c 

20c 
67c 
30c 
40c 


9c 

10c 

8c 

6.5c 

20c 

15c 
9c 
5c 

10c 
12.6c 

15c 
16c 

7.5c 
8c 
7c 

8c 
10c 

5c 
15c 

8c 

13c 
12c 
10c 
7.5c 
15c 

25c 


SOclOc 

"6c 

16c 

13.3c 

8c 
27c 
7.5c 
40c 


$7.20 

3.00 

7.20 

None 

12.00 

10.00 
1.00 

16.00 
9.00 

12.00 

None 
12.00 
6.00 
9.00 
7.00 

6.00 

9.00 

6.00 

None 

60c 

6.00 
4.80 
6.00 
6.00 
9.00 

9.00 


$12.00 

12!66 

18.00 

8.00 

15.00 
60c 


18.00 
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Municipality 


.(P) 


KENTUCKY— (Cont.) 
Hoi)kinsville . 
Lexmgton . . . 

Louisville CP) 

Middlesboro (P) 

Mt.  Sterling (P) 

Paris (P) 

ShelbyviUe (P) 

Somerset (P) 


LOUISIANA 
Alexandria... 
New  Iberia .  . 
New  Orleans. 

Pattjerson 

Shreveport... 


Washington . 


(P) 


MAINE 

Auburn 

Bangor 

Biddeiord,  etc — 
Boothbay  Harbor 
Brewer (P) 

Brunswick  and 

Topsham 

Houlton (P) 

Lisbon  Falls. . 

Pittsfield 

Richmond. .. . 


Rumford 

Skowhegan 

South  Paris 

Stockton  Springs . .  .  (P) 
Waterville 


MAR\LAND 

Annapolis 

Baltimore 

Camoridge . . . . 
Chestertown . . . 
Cumberland . . . 


Hagerstown . 
Hyattsville . 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Adams 

Andover 

Athol 

Attleboro 

Belmont 


Billaica 

Brain  tree. . , 
Brookline. . 
Brockton. . . 
Cambridge. 


Chelsea . . 
Chicopee . 
Clinton. . . 
Danvers.. 
Everett.. 


Fair  haven (P) 

Fall  River 

Falmouth 

Fitch  burg 

Framingham 


GilbertviUe (P) 

HaverhiU 

Hudson 

Lawrence 

Leommster 


10,000 

•41,534 

•234,891 

9,000 

6,000 

8,000 
4,000 
6,000 


•17,500 

7,000 

•387,408 

3,700 

•43,874 

1,000 


17,000 
•^5,978 
28,000 


6,000 


9,000 
7.000 
4,000 
3,500 
2,000 


Imp. 

Imp. 

Ri. 

L. 

L. 

Ri. 
Cr. 
Cr. 


W. 
W. 
Ri. 
Ri. 
Ri. 

W. 


L. 
Ri. 
Ri. 
P. 
Ri. 


W. 
Br.-Sp 
W. 
W. 
Ri. 


7,000 

Imp. 

4,500 

Sp 

2,000 

Br.-Sp 

80C 

P. 

•13,351 

L. 

•11,214 

W.-St. 

•733826 

Ri. 

7,900 

W. 

2,500 

Sp. 

•2J,837 

L. 

•28,066 

St. 

50,000 

St.-W. 

14,000 

w. 

8.301 

L. 

9,792 

Res. 

•19,731 

W. 

9,700 

Res. 

3,646 

W. 

•10,554 

P. 

•37,748 

W.-I.G 

•66,138 

L. 

•109,694 

P.-Br. 

•43,184 

Imp. 

•36,214 

Imp. 

13,100 

Imp. 

12,000 

P. 

•40,120 

Res. 

6.000 

W. 

•120,486 

L. 

4,000 

P. 

•41,013 

Br.-P. 

•16,785 

Imp-I.G 

2,300 

W. 

•53,884 

P. 

9,000 

P. 

•94,270 

Ri. 

•19,745 

Imp. 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
No 


No 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

No 


No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
\es 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
'ies 
No 
i\o 
\cs 

No 
\es 


No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 

Yes 
Yes 
No 


Chi 
Yes 
Chi 
No 
No 

Chi 
Hyp 
No 


Hyp 
Yes 
No 
Chi 

No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
Chi 


No 
No 
No 

No 
Chi 

No 
Chi 
No 
No 


Chi 
chl 
No 
No 
Chi 

No 
CM 


No 


No 
No 

No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
Chi 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 

Chi 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


Consumption 


>  a 


500,000 

3,750,000 

32,500,000 

1,000.000 

400,000 

800,000 
300,000 
500,000 


1,000,000 

500.000 

38,000,000 

150,000 

4,356,090 

15,000 


Unknown 

3,897,407 

2,000,000 

400,000 

15,000 


620,000 
750,000 
150,000 
350,000 
176,000 

600,000 

350,000 

150,000 

Unknown 

3,392,623 


1,036,655 

1^,000,000 

1000000 

160000 

7000000 

4.000,000 
1,000.000 


1,500,000 

598,027 

1,000,000 

1.137,000 

564,000 

348,990 

637,423 

3,600,000 

3,240,000 

10,9j03,000 

3,158,400 
2,100,000 
762,858 
1,402,900 
2,886,700 

400,000 
5,926,945 

400,000 
4,500,000 

960,194 

Unknown 
5,690331 
400,000 
4,430,100 
2,000,000 


50 
91 
138 
111 

67 

100 
75 
83 


57 
72 
98 
41 
100 

15 


25 


252 


93 
164 
127 

64 
235 

143 
20 


No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 


No 
Yes 
No 
No 

No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
\es 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 


Yes 


2,265 

8,460 

47,645 

1,240 

759 

1,200 

578 

1,224 


2,000 

300 

55,000 

150 

5,300 

90 


2,600 
5,311 

4,342 

849 

1,556 


1,290 

1,360 

500 

578 

300 

800 
876 
300 
166 
3,385 


Meter  Rates 


No 

2,750 

ies 

138,000 

No 

1800 

Ves 

660 

\es 

6,000 

Yes 

5,600 

No 

2,000 

No 

1,100 

No 

1,621 

Yes 

1,600 

Yes 

3,072 

Yes 

1,764 

No 

627 

No 

2,670 

No 

5,971 

No 

9,930 

Yes 

14,000 

Yes 

5,208 

Yes 

3,700 

Ves 

1,945 

No 

2,679 

Yes 

6,318 

Yes 

1,400 

Yes 

10,382 

No 

1,500 

5,900 

Yes 

2,799 

No 

225 

No 

8,351 

No 

1,367 

No 

8,685 

Ko 

32,000 

1,300 

7,980 

5,900 

633 

759 

45 
578 
690 


2,000 
200 

65,000 
160 

4,300 

90 


72 
94 
900 
12 
35 


1,164 

8 

400 

60 

10 

150 
240 

10 
3 

70 


^ 


90 

Commer. 

126 

75 

1000 

6,200 
1,500 


76 
1,370 

90 
2,975 
1,764 

623 
2,133 
5,971 
9,950 
6,600 

5,208 
2,856 
1,712 
150 
4,056 

1,400 

10,383 

25 

5,200 

2,672 

28 
3,642 
1,367 
8,234 
2,800 


57 
95 
12 
43 
100 

4 
100 
48 


wqS 


n  he 
«  «3§ 

o  o  _ 


7 
90 

6 
97 
100 

99 
83 
100 
100 

47 

100 

77 


30c 
26c 
10c 
30c 

40c 

25c 
30c 
50c 


40c 
20c 
10c 
30c 
25c 

50c 


10.7c 
33.3c 
26.7c 
33.3c 
33.3c 


33.3c 
35c 

33.3c 
33c 

33.3c 

33.3c 
30c 
20c 
30c 
25c 


15c 


10c 
9c 
4c 
5c 

25c 


12.00 
12.00 


16c  16.00 
10c  12.00 
60c  12,00 


12c 
12c 
7c 
5c 
8c 

12.6c 


4c 
26.7c 
9.3c 


35c 

30c 

/c 

30c 
12c 


10c 
30c 
J2.50 
30c 
20c 

33.3c 
36c 
16c 

25.3c 
10c 

14.7c 
20c 

33,3c 
25c 

16.7c 

36c 
28c 

None 
24c 

33.3c 

$1.50 
21.3c 
12.60 
24c 
18.6c 


8c 


8c 

10c 

13.3c 

9c 

10.7c 

14.7c 

10c 

9c 

7.5c 

26c 


16c 

8.7c 

18c 

30c 

5c 

8c 
10c 


10c 
7c 
6c 
8c 


$12.00 
12.00 
3.00 


$12.00 
16.00 


6.00 


8.00 


18c 
20c 
16c 
13.3c 
10c 

14.7c 

10c 

8.6c 

13c 

10.7c 

20c 
10c 
24c 
5.3c 
12c 

90c 
10c 
65c 
24c 
2.7c 


7.00 
None 
18.00 

12.00 

None 

None 

40.00 

40.00 


$4.00 


12.00 
12.00 
8.00 

6.00 
4.00 


$6.00 


8.00 
6.00 

6.00 
6.00 

None 


6.00 

6.00 
7.00 
5.00 


6.00 


None 
10.00 
5.00 
6.00 

6.00 
10.00 
5.00 
8.00 
5.00 
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Municipality 


MASS. — iContinued) 

Lenox (P) 

Lexington 

Littleton 

Lowell 

Lynn 


Mansfield 

Maynard 

Medway 

MiUbury (P) 

Milton 


Monson 

Natick 

New  Bedford . 
Newburyport . 
North  Adams. 


Northampton 

North  Andover .... 
North  Attleboro.... 

Oxford CP) 

Peabody ' 


Quincy.. 
Readmg. 
Revere. . 
Salem... 
Sharon.. 


Somerville 

So.  Hadley  FaUs. 

Spencer 

Springrield 

Swampscott 


Taunton 

Tisbury 

Turner  s  Falls. 

Walpole 

Waltham 


Watjertown . . 

Wellesley 

Weymouth . . 
Whatman... . 
Wirichendon . 


Winthrop. . 
Worcester . 
Uxbridge. . 


MICHIGAN 

Adrian (P) 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

BoyncCity 

Charlevoix 


Dowagiac 

Fennville 

Harbor  Springs. 
Highland  Park. 
Holland. ....... 


Homer •.  •  • 

Iron  Mountain. 

Jackson 

Lansing 

Ludingtpn 


Manfatee 

Manistique 

Marquette... 

Monroe (P) 

Mt.  Clemens 


Niles 

Paw  Paw.. 
Rochester. 


3,170 

6,340 

1,300 

•112,759 

•99,148 

6,000 
7.000 
3,000 
6,000 
9,824 

4,000 

11,290 

•121,217 

•15,609 

2,300 

•21,950 
6,000 

.  9,500 
4,000 

•19,552 

•47,876 

7,200 

•28,823 

•42,529 

2,400 

•93,091 
5,000 


•129,563 
6;200 

•37,137 
2,400 
7,500 
6,000 

•30,915 

23,000 
8,000 

•15.057 
7,310 
6,000 

•15,446 

•179,754 

5.400 


•11,878 
•36,164 
•47,554 


2,500 

5,500 
500 

1.700 
•46,49P 
•12,166 

1.100 
10,000 
•48,374 
•57,327 
10,000 

10,000 

6,500 

•12,718 

•11,573 

10,000 

7,500 
1,800 
3,000 


Res-Sp. 

Res. 

W. 

W. 

Res-Ri 

W. 
P. 

W. 

w. 

Imp. 

W. 
W. 
P. 
W.-Sp 
Br. 

St. 
P. 
W. 

w. 
p. 

Imp. 
W.-I.G 

Res. 
L.-Ri. 

W. 

Res. 

Imp. 

P. 

Res. 

Imp. 

P. 
Sp. 

W. 
W. 

Imp. 

W. 

P. 

L. 

W. 

Res. 
Imp. 
W. 


Cr. 
L.-W. 

B. 
W.-Sp 

w. 

W. 
W. 
L. 
W. 

W. 
W.-L. 
W. 
W. 
L. 

W. 
Ri. 
L. 
L. 
W. 

W. 

W. 

W.-Sp. 


No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 

No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 

No 

No 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 

No 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 
No 


Yes 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 

No 


No 

No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 

Lime 
No 
Chi 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 


Consumption 


Chi 
Chi 
Chi 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
Chi 
No 

No 
Chi 
Chi 
Chi 
Hyp 

No 
Chi 
Chi 
Chi 


Chi 
No 

No 


>  t 


290,000 

390,000 

46,000 

6,711,721 

9,000,000 

600,000 
330,555 
150,000 
[300,000 
[401,300 

340;000 

700,000 

9,650,557 

1.244,000 

3,000,000 

2,750.000 
364,089 
500,000 


4,000,000 

4,543,000 

290,000 

1,500,000 

6,305,000 

240,000 

6,541,500 

300,000 

Unknown 

11,920,000 

570,900 

3,090,038 

50,000 

765,000 

1,020,720 

1,952,100 

2,002,900 
521,000 

1,200,000 
227,000 
225,000 

792,000 

14,268,000 

255,000 


1,500,000 

3,500,000 

9,000,000 

500,000 

525.000 

500,000 

80,000 

200,000 

12,500,000 

912,288 

100,000 

600,000 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,500,000 

850,000 

800,000 

2.500,000 

2,200,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

250,000 

Unknown 


92 
62 
35 
60 
91 

100 
47 
50 
50 
41 

85 
62 
80 
80 
130 

125 
61 
53 


Yes 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 

No 
No 

No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 

Yes 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 

Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

Yes 
Yes 
No 


126 

No 

97 

Yes 

19£ 

No 

No 

210 

Yes 

91 

No 

160 

No 

118 

No 

269 

Yes 

75 

Yes 

91 

No 

60 

No 

103 

No 

105 

No 

150 

No 

85 

No 

123 

No 

197 

Yes 

190 

No 

150 

No 

107 

No 

139 

No 

No 

ft 


319 
1,310 

234 
14,199 
15,000 

1,200 

1,130 

551 

675 

2,116 

512 
2,722 
16,020 
3,785 
3,322 

4,000 
1,170 
1,450 
767 
3.200 

10,830 
1,775 
4,800 

11,039 
575 

13.544 

625 

894 

15,560 

1,990 

6,013 

500 

670 

1.152 

4,374 

3,330 
1,721 
4,155 
1,489 
1.060 

2,983 

21,937 

541 


2,600 
9,250 
7,500 
900 
1,000 

1,300 

150 

860 

7,000 

2,630 

250 

1,671 

10,000 

12,175 

2,000 

2,300 
1,000 
2,400 
2,800 
3,000 

1,700 

475 
665 


4)  m 


■    400 

1,310 

234 

12,445 
8,900 

■       750 

.    1..124 

250 

415 

2.166 

250 

2.304 

15,364 

.100 

250 

137 
1,081 
1,482 

340 
2.500 

10,100 

1,730 

3;800 

547 

121 

10.322 

65 

■824 

15,264 

1,990 

3,902 

10 

45 

937 

4,159 

3,471 
1,721 
2,100 
1,204 
1.025 

2,983 

21,118 

456 


Meter  Rates 


00 

ft 


ffiQi 


■  184 
7,800 
6,000 
210 
1,000 

1,300 

150 

420 

2,800 

2,636 

225 

668 

10,000 

11,975 

1,900 

1,350 

16 

1,350 

i,r" 

2,140 

1,500 
475 
619 


100 

100 

100 

88 

69 

63 
99 
45 

72 

uoo 


3 

93 

100 

45 

78 

94 
97 

21 

76 
10 
92 
98 
100 

65 
'2 
7 
81 
95 

100 
100 
51 
87 
97 

100 
96 

84 


35c 
29c 
60c 
28c 
20c 

33.3c 
50c 
40c 
45c 

33.3c 

30c 
25c 
15c 
20c 
14.7c 


get 


12.00 

60c 
48c 
20c 

33c 
46.7c 
20c 
20c 
40c 


35c 
20c 
10c 
28c 
17.6c 

5c 

13.3c 

20c 

.  25c 

33.3c 

8c 
15c 
10c 
14c 
6.7c 


S 
c  c  I5 


fl5.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.60 
10.00 

10.00 
6.00 
12.00 


6.00 
5.00 
6.00 


6.00 


6c 

80c  6.00 
15c 
10c 
20c 

14c 
20c 
16c 
20c 

25c 


16c  11.7c 
15c   10c 


1 

49 
54 

100 

90 
40 
100 
98 
95 

59 

2 

56 

67 


20c 

30c 

33.3c 

25c 
60c 
15c 
30c 
27c 

25c 
37.6c 
40c 
30c 
40c 

20c 
20c 
30c 


20c 
13c 
10c 
15c 
25c 

20c 
20c 
30c 
70c 
13.3c 

20c 
30c 

13.3c 
16c 

13.3c 

13.5c 
35c 
13.3c 
45c 
71    17.3c 


6c 
7c 
18c 

9c 

33.5c 

7.5c 

10.5c 

15c 

lOt 

25c 

9c 

16c 

13.3c 


12.00 
6.00 


8.00 


10.00 

3.00 

20.00 

6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
None 
6. 00 

6.00 
5O.Q0i 
None 
12.00 

5.00 

10.00 


4.00 
7.20 
8.00 


20c  10.00 
10c  4.00 
30c  10.00 


21.3c 
18c 
12c 


10c 

4c 

5c 

7c 

20c 

8c 

20c 

18c 

49c 

5.3c 

8c 
8c 
10c 
8c 
8c 

9c 

5.5c 

4c 

9c 

10.7c 

8.4c 

12c 

6.7c 


$10.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 

6.00 
6.00 
7.20 
5.00 
3.00 

5.00 
5.00 
7.20 
7.80 
6.00 

6.00 


5.40 
8.00 
6.00 

6.00 
2.50 
4.00 
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Municipality 


MICH.— (Continued) 

Saline (P) 

Saginaw 


St.  Joseph 

Schoolcraft . . . 

St.  Clair 

Sturgis 

Traverse  City. 
Wayland 


MINNESOTA 

Appleton 

Bemidji 

Breckenridge. 

Brooten 

Chishohn. . . . . 


Duluth 

Ely 

Harmony 

Jordan 

Little  Falls (P) 


Minneapolis . 
New  Prague . 
Northfield. . . 
Ortonville. . . 
Owatqnna . . . 


Redwood  Falls. 

St.  Paul. 

Wanda 

Winthrop 

Wolvertpn 


Zimbrota. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Armory 

Canton (P) 

ClarksdalQ 

Jackson 

New  Albany 


Okotona — 
Pascagoula. 


MISSOURI 

Bloomfield 

Bolivar 

Carrollton (P) 

Chillicothe.. 

Concordia . .' 


Farmington 

Jefferson  City (P) 

Joplin (P) 

Palmyra 


Paris 

Poplar  Bluff . 

Tienton 

Unionville. . . 
Washington. 


MONTANA 

Billings 

Bozeman 

Havre 

Kalispell 

Missoula (P) 


NEBRASKA 

Albion 

Ashland 

Aurora 

Beaver  City. 
Bethany 


2,000 
•61,903 


900 

3,250 

ft,000 

13,000 

1,000 


Ri. 

L. 
W. 
Ri. 
W. 
B. 
W. 


1,600     W. 


8,000 

2,500 

800 

9,000 

•98,917 
5,000 
1,000 
1,300 
6,500 

•380,498 
1,600 
3,650 
2,500 
8,000 

2,600 

•234.595 

200 

1,300 

200 

13,000 


3,500 

3,300 

11,000 

•22,679 

3,000 

3,600 
8,000 


W. 

Ri. 

W. 

Mine 

L. 
L. 
W. 
W. 
Ri. 

Ri. 

W. 

A.W. 

W. 

w. 

Sp. 
L. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 


W. 
W. 

w. 

Ri. 
W. 

W. 
W. 


Consumption 


1,200     W. 
2,000 


3.600 

Cr. 

7,500 

Ri. 

1,050 

W. 

3,000 

W. 

4,000 

L. 

•14,067 

Ri. 

•29,855 

Cr. 

2,068 

Sp.-Ri. 

1,500 

Ri. 

8,042 

Ri. 

6,951 

Ri. 

2,000 

L. 

4,500 

W. 

•15,100 

Ri. 

8,000 

Ci. 

6,000 

W. 

6.147 

Sp. 

12,869 

Res. 

2,000 

W. 

1,800 

W. 

3,500 

W. 

1,50C 

W. 

1,200 

W. 

No 

No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 

No 
No 
No 

Yes 
No 
No 

No 

No 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 


No 
No 
No 

Yes 
No 

No 
No 


No 
No 
Yes 

Yes 
No 

No 

No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 


No  120,000 

No     17,000,000 


Chi 
No 
Chi 
No 
Chi 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
Chi 

Chi 
Yes 
No 
No 
Chi 

Chi 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
Chi 
No 
No 
No 

No 


No 
No 
No 
Chi 
No 

No 
No 


No 

No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
No 
Chi 

Chi 

No 

No 
No 
No 
No 


Yes     Chi 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


Chi 
No 
No 
Chi 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


800,000 

25,000 

700,000 

1,000,000 

2,500.000 

50,000 


60,000 

200,000 

20,000 

10,000 

900,000 

8,500,000 

400,000 

25,000 

15,000 

600,000 

36,000,000 

40,000 

220,000 

1,00,000 

431,349 

40,000 

18,000,000 

3,000 

20,000 

1,000 

40,000 


300,000 

150,000 

Unknown 

3.200,000 


60 
276 


as 


It; 


No 
No 

No 
No 

No 
No 


192   No 
50    No 


100,000     33 


100,000 
250,000 


15,000 

60,000 

300,000 

500,000 


37 

25 

8 

13 

100 

86 
80 
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Flexible  Gas  Tubing  Regulations  in  the 
City  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

By  Ellsworth  Francisco 

Inspector  of  Gas  and  Gas  Meters,  Newark,  N.J. 


THE  increasing  number  of  accidents 
directly  chargeable  to  the  use  of  flex- 
ible gas  tubing  in  recent  years  in 
Newark,  often  with  fatal  results,  caused 
our  governing  officials  to  adopt  on  March 
13,  1917,  a  municipal  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  sale  and  use  of  other  than  approved  gas 
tubing.  The  purpose  and  intent  of  this 
ordinance  is  to  prevent  the  sale  and  use 
of  all  kinds  of  unsafe  gas  tubing  and  to 
promote  greater  safety  and  freedom  in  the 
use  of  gas  appliances  requiring  tubing  con- 
nections. This  ordinance  simply  provides 
that  "it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
persons,  firm,  or  corporation  to  use,  sell, 
expose,  or  offer  for  sale,  to  install  or  affix, 
in  the  city  of  Newark  any  tubular  connec- 
tions or  fabric  intended  for  any  illuminat- 
ing-gas fixture,  stove,  heater,  lamp,  or 
other  gas  appliance,  unless  such  tube  con- 
nection, hose,  or  similar  device  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Inspector  of  Gas  and 
Gas  Meters  of  the  city  of  Newark,"  and 
makes  it  the  duty  of  five  city  departments 
to  cooperate  in  enforcing  the  regulations 
established  by  the  Inspector  of  Gas  and 
Gas  Meters.  The  standards  and  regulation? 
established  by  the  Bureau  for  Inspection  jf 
Gas  and  Gas  Meters  under  the  authority 
given  by  this  ordinance  follow  almost  ex- 
actly recommendations  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Standards,  to  which  we  are 
indebted    for    much   valuable    aid. 

The  preliminary  examination  of  all  kinds 
of  gas  tubing  being  offered  for  sale 
throughout  the  city  showed  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  merchants  were 
mainly  selling  a  "covered"  tubing  that  de- 
pended chiefly  upon  layers  of  paper  to  make 
it  gas-tight.  Large  quantities  of  a  particu- 
larly cheap  type  of  this  kind  of  tubing 
known  as  "competition"  tubing  was  being 
sold  by  5-  and  lo-cent  stores. 

Since  the  serious  danger  from  the  use 
of  paper  tubing  is  perfectly  obvious,  this 
with  its  several  variations  is  unqualifiedly 
disapproved.  Tubing  with  a  wall  of  gela- 
tine compound  less  than  1/32  of  an  inch 
thick,  common  rubber  and  pure  gum  hose 


INSPECTION    OF    GAS    AND 
GAS    METERS    DEPARTMENT 

City  Hall.  Newurk,  N.  J. 
ELLSWORTH    FRANCISCO,    Inipcctor 


Appronpfi  (SaH  IIobp  Siaplag  (!Iar&  Nn.^^^^^ 
Issued  to  L.BAMBERGER.  O  CO. 

by  the  ln«pector  of  Gai  and  Gat  Meten  of  the  City  of  Newark, 
with  hii  approval  of  the   tamplet   of  gas   tubing  attached  to 


SlU^ur^^^ 


ttuU^^X^jea    In.pecto 


GAS  HOSE  APPROVAL  CARD  FOR  MERCHANTS 

(the  kinds  usually  used  for  syphoning  pur- 
poses) and  rubber  made  for  use  as  gas  hose 
without  an  outside  coating  of  gelatine  com- 
pound are  also  prohibited  from  sale.  De- 
fective tubings  of  all  kinds  are  absolutely 
condemned,  and  uncovered  rubber  tubing 
made  similar  to  garden  hose  with  layers 
of  canvas  incorporated  between  the  layers 
of  rubber  is  approved  for  industrial  pur- 
poses only.  All  other  kinds  of  tubing  in- 
tended to  convey  gas  are  approved  until 
further  notice. 

We  do  not  permit  any  retail  dealer  to 
attach  or  sell  rubber  end  pieces  separate 
from  the  tubing  or  to  handle  tubing  in 
quantity  lots  uncut  in  lengths  without  the 
rubber  end  pieces  already  attached.  This 
rule  was  found  to  be  necessary  because 
merchants  who  handled  these  rubber  tips 
either   attached   them    in    a    very   careless 
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manner  or  sold  them  to  the  customer,  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  attaching  them.  The 
result  in  either  case  was  often  a  serious 
accident  either  from  fire  or  asphyxiation. 

Each  merchant  is  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  tubing  he  sells;  therefore, 
as  a  measure  of  protection  to  his  customers 
as  well  as  himself,  we  require  him  to  make, 
at  the  time  he  sells  a  piece  of  tubing,  a 
strength,  rubber  end  and  leak  test  and  a 
complete  examination  for  defects  that  ren- 
der the  tubing  unsafe  for  use. 

Every  merchant  who  desires  to  sell  gas 
tubing,  whether  retail  or  wholesale,  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  annually,  without  charge 
from  the  Bureau,  a  permit  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  public  display  card.  This  card  bears, 
along  with  the  printed  matter,  the  mer- 
chant's name  and  address,  an  identifying 
number  and  the  date  issued,  and  attached  to 
the  lower  half  is  a  sample  of  each  kind  of 
approved  tubing  which  the  merchant  de- 
sires to  sell.  No  kind  of  gas  tubing  other 
than  the  samples  approved  on  the  permit 
card  can  be  carried  in  stock  or  offered  for 
sale  at  any  time.  This  permit  card  must 
be  publicly  displayed  beside  the  merchant's 
tubing  stock. 

The  first  permit  cards  were  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  Bureau,  the  merchants  being 
required,  through  a  notice,  to  come  in  for 
them.     This  was  done  so  that  it  would  be 


possible  to  get  in  personal  touch  with  each 
merchant  and  secure  his  undivided  atten- 
tion, and  to  explain  to  him  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  ordinance  and  regulations. 
In  this  way  his  cooperation  and  goodwill 
were  obtained,  both  of  which  have  been  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  success  of  our  work. 
The  citizens  of  the  city  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  ordinance  and  regulations 
established  thereunder  through  newspaper 
articles,  exhibits  and  demonstrations,  talks 
to  public  school  classes,  and  the  require- 
ment that  merchants  publicly  display  their 
permit  cards. 

A  great  quantity  of  disapproved  gas  tub- 
ing in  the  hands  of  merchants  was  confis- 
cated within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
ordinance  and  regulations  became  effec- 
tive. A  special  corps  of  inspectors  went 
out  on  a  search  for  this  stuff  and  found 
it  under  counters,  in  cellars,  back  rooms,  and 
in  some  cases  on  the  regular  tubing  rack 
still  being  offered  for  sale  contrary  to  law. 
The  city  is  now  entirely  free  of  this  menace 
of  cheap  and  dangerous  gas  tubing  as  far  as 
the  storekeepers  are  concerned.  While  vigi- 
lance will  always  be  necessary,  the  Bureau 
is  now  devoting  a  good  part  of  its  atten- 
tion to  an  effort  to  get  householders  to 
realize  the  serious  dangers  arising  from  the 
use  of  their  old  pieces  of  tubing  in  connec- 
tion with  housekeeping  equipment. 


The  Booster  Pumping  Station  of 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 


THE  success  of  the  Booster  pumping 
station  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has  brought 
great  satisfaction  to  the  residents  of 
that  city.  House  owners  and  tenants  in 
many  sections  of  the  city  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  dribbling  flow  in  the 
upper  floors  of  their  homes  or  apartments 
that  they  had  practically  given  up  thought 
of  any  immediate  change.  In  many  of  these 
homes,  the  bathrooms  had  ceased  to  exist 
as  lavatories  years  ago  and  had  gradually 
become  storage  rooms  for  household  junk. 
But  with  the  completion  of  the  Booster 
pumping  station  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
1919,  this  state  of  affairs  ceased  to  exist. 
The  water-supply,  which  was  formerly 
delivered  under  approximately  5  pounds  per 
square-inch  pressure,  is  piped  from  Arling- 


ton, N.  J.,  and  enters  the  station  through 
a  32-inch  intake  pipe.  Two  Worthington 
centrifugal  pumps  of  9,000,000  gallons  daily 
capacity  perform  pumping  duty.  These 
pumps  are  driven  by  two  150-horsepower, 
1,150-revolutions  per  minute  Westing- 
house  motors,  and  an  increase  in  pressure 
to  approximately  34  pounds  per  square  inch 
is  obtained.  An  additional  pump  of  15,000,- 
000  gallons  per  day  capacity  and  a  motor  of 
250  horsepower,  900  revolutions  per  minute, 
will  be  installed  soon. 

The  water  leaves  the  station  through  a 
20-inch  main.  There  is  no  reservoir,  the 
function  of  increasing  the  pressure  being 
performed  directly  by  the  pumps. 

Electrical  energy  is  supplied  at  2-phase, 
2,200    volts,    alternating-current,    and,    by 
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means  of  a  transformer, 
this  current  is  converted  to 
440-voIt,  three-phase  en- 
ergy, so  that  standard  three- 
phase  motors  can  be  used. 

An  interesting  feature  of 
this  installation  is  the 
graphic  record  of  the  pump 
and  motor  performance. 
Crosby  gauges  indicate  the 
water  pressure,  and  two 
pitometers  show  the  amount 
of  water  pumped  daily.  In 
addition,  a  graphic  meter 
makes  a  permanent  and 
continuous  record  of  the 
exact  amount  of  current 
used.  As  is  evident,  the 
performance  can  be  readily 
checked  at  any  time.  Devi- 
ations in  the  curve  lines 
show  irregularities,  so  that 


INTERIOR   OF   STATION,    SHOWING  PUMPS  AND   GAUGES 


EXTERIOR  OF  BOOSTER  PUMPING  STATION.   BAYONNE.  N.  J. 


immediate  correction  can  be 
made,  thus  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  plant  and 
eliminating  the  worry  atten- 
dant on  unknown  troubles. 

As  shown  by  the  illustra- 
tion, the  building  itself  is 
an  attractive  brick  struc- 
ture. Lighting  is  provided 
by  large  drop  lights,  and 
all  modern  conveniences 
are  evident,  including  a 
shower-bath  for  the  staff. 
These  facilities  add  greatly 
to  their  comfort. 

In  the  construction  of 
this  work,  Clyde  Potts,  30 
Church  Street,  New  York 
City,  was  consulting  engi- 
neer. 


Fire  Prevention  Worth  Its  Price 


Fire  prevention  engineering  is  an  exact 
science;  a  qualified  inspector  can  go  into 
any  town  or  any  building  and  readily  detect 
the  elements  of  hazard.  He  can  suggest 
means  by  which  these  hazards  may  be  cor- 
rected; he  can  make  recommendations 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  result  in  ap- 
proximately total  safety.  It  is  far  less  ex- 
pensive to  have  such  inspections  made  and 


to  carry  out  such  corrective  suggestions 
than  to  indulge  in  the  expensive  luxury  of 
fire,  which  costs  the  nation  more  than  20,000 
human  lives  each  year  and  in  excess  of 
$900,000  per  day.  If  this  were  an  unavoid- 
able expense  we  should  have  to  endure  it  as 
best  we  might,  but  it  is  foolishly  and  shock- 
ingly unnecessary.  Every  cent  expended 
in  rational  fire  prevention  is  worth  while. 
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Street  Cleaning  in  Montgomery,  Ala 


By  H.  A.  Washington 


City  Engineer 


IN  December,  1919,  the  city  of  Mont- 
gomery purchased  a  motor  pick-up 
sweeper  in  order  to  be  better  able  to 
handle  the  street  cleaning  problem  in  the 
down-town  district.  The  machine  has  been 
in  operation  almost  constantly  in  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city  at  night,  and  during 
the  day  in  the  residential  section.  It  has 
given  entire  satisfaction,  as  it  is  economical 
to  operate  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
cleans  the  streets  in  a  sanitary  manner. 
The  sprinkler  attachment  in  front  of  the 
broom  allows  sufficient  time  for  the  water 
to  penetrate  the  dirt  and  thus  eliminate 
dust. 

The  cleaning  capacity  of  this  sweeper, 
as  claimed  by  the  makers,  the  Austin  Manu- 
facturing Company,  is  16,000  square  yards 
per  hour  when  operating  at  the  rate  of  4 
miles  per  hour,  and  32,000  square  yards  per 
hour  when  operating  at  8  miles  per  hour. 
In  operation  in  Montgomery,  the  best  re- 
sults were  secured  when  operating  at  about 
6  miles  per  hour,  and  at  that  rate  the  ca- 
pacity claimed  for  the  machine  has  been 
exceeded. 

The  labor  necessary  for  the  machine  con- 
sists of  a  driver  and  a  low-priced  negro 
helper.  The  gasoline  consumption  varies 
from  I  to  i^  gallons  per  hour.  Instead  of 
having  the  machine  go  to  one  of  the  city 


dumps  when  the  hopper  is  full,  places  have 
been  designated  where  the  material  from 
the  hopper  is  dumped  and  then  loaded  into 
carts  and  hauled  away.  By  means  of  this 
machine  it  has  been  possible  to  eliminate 
the  3  horse-drawn  sweepers  which  were 
previously  used,  together  with  6  mules,  6 
drivers,  feed,  etc,  making  decided  financial 
gains  for  the  city. 

The  machine  weighs  about  7,000  pounds, 
is  9  feet  9  inches  wide  and  19  feet  3  inches 
long.  The  broom  is  36  inches  in  diameter 
and  is  7  feet  long,  and  split  bamboo  is  used 
for  the  filler,  requiring  about  175  pounds  of 
filler  for  each  broom.  The  Montgomery 
machine  is  equipped  with  a  gutter  broom  at- 
tachment which  very  efficiently  sweeps  all 
dirt  out  of  the  gutter  and  into  the  path  of 
the  main  broom.  Th^is  attachment  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  machine. 

The  equipment  for  sprinkling  consists  of 
a  supply  tank  of  150  gallons  capacity,  from 
which  the  water  flows  by  gravity  to  a  force 
pump.  The  spray  nozzles  are  placed  before 
the  front  wheels,  and  the  nozzles  are  pro- 
tected from  clogging  by  means  of  separate 
strainers. 

The  steel  hopper  has  a  capacity  of  2 
cubic  yards  and  is  dumped  by  the  driver  by 
means  of  a  lever  handy  to  the  driving  seat. 


THE   PICK-UP    SWEEPER   USED    BY   THE    CITY   OF   MONTGOMERY,    ALA. 
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Resurfacing  Worn-out  Macadam  With 

Asphalt 

Buncombe  County,  N.  C,  Fights  Mud  With  Improved  Roads 

By  E.  P.  Sams 

County  Highway  Engineer,  Buncombe  County,  N.  C. 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  Buncombe  County 
had  what  was  considered  at  that  time  a 
fairly  good  system  of  water-bound 
macadam  roads  radiating  out  through  the 
leading  sections  of  the  county  from  Ashe- 
ville,  which  is  the  county-seat.  This  type 
of  road,  while  dusty  and  noisy,  was  a  very 
great  improvement  upon  the  one  common 
just  prior  to  this  period — the  mud  or  "Tar 
Baby"  type.  The  writer  can  well  recall 
the  sight  of  the  farmer  with  his  lightly 
loaded  wagon,  drawn  by  four  and  often 
six  strong  horses  pulling  through  clay  mud 
up  to  the  axle.  He  certainly  made  an 
heroic  effort  to  reach  market  with  his  farm 
products !  Even  then  he  was  compelled  to 
stop  every  few  feet  along  the  way  in  order 
to  let  his  team  "blow."  On  reaching  the 
city, — if,  indeed,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  accomplish  his  purpose, — it  was  to  find 
that  he  and  his  team  alike  were  mud- 
covered  and  exhausted,  and  his  morale  seri- 


ously impaired.  This  is  not  overdrawn  in 
the  least.  Twenty  years  ago  this  was  a  very 
common  spectacle  on  any  of  our  then  lead- 
ing roads ! 

Little  wonder  that  the  macadam  road, 
with  its  many  shortcomings,  even  wihen  put 
down  upon  the  original  dirt  or  clay  road- 
way with  absolutely  no  regard  for  either 
grade  or  alignment,  was  looked  upon  as 
being  a  deliverer,  for  it  really  was  insur- 
ance against  the  mud— that  age-old  handi- 
cap to  transportation  and  civilization. 

Just  about  the  time  that  we  felt  secure 
in  water-bound  macadam,  a  new  and  very- 
serious  problem  was  thrust  upon  us  by  the 
coming  of  the  automobile,  not  to  mention 
the  heavy  truck,  with  its  ever-increasing 
capacity  and  weight. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  modes  of 
transportation  upon  our  boasted  but  already 
worn  macadam  roads  was  to  rapidly  dis- 
integrate and  ruin  them.     For,  as  a.  matter 


THIS    RESUEFACED    MACADAM    PAVEMENT    EXTENDS    FROM    BILTMOBE    STATION, 
ASHEVILLE,   N.    C,    TO    THE   BECHNNING   OF    THE   CONCRETE   HIGHWAY 
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of  fact,  intensive  auto  traffic  will  soon  ravel 
the  best  macadam  road,  being  particularly 
disastrous  on  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves. 
Not  being  able  to  put  concrete  or  asphalt 
with  concrete  base  upon  all  these  roads,  the 
proposition  with  us  was  to  rebuild  these  old 
worn-out  macadam  roads  in  some  practical, 
economical  way. 

A  Practical  Method 

After  much  experimenting  and  investi- 
gating, Buncombe  County  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  reconstruction  on  these 
old  macadam  roads,  which  seems  to  be  about 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem  for  us: 
Build  a  cement  concrete  curb  or  header  on 
each  side  of  the  old  macadam.  For  this  a 
1 :2 :4  mixture  is  used  and  an  expansion 
joint  inserted  about  every  25  feet.  After 
this  is  done,  the  old  macadam  is  scarified 
and  sufficient  new  crushed  stone  and  screen- 
ings are  added  to, make  a  depth  of  from  6 
to  8  inches,  after  being  thoroughly  rolled 
and  compacted.  For  the  scarifying  work 
we  use  a  heavy  "Porcupine"  scarifier.  The 
job  is  entirely  too  heavy  for  a  team,  so  we 
attach  this  machine  to  an  ordinary  16-ton 
road  roller,  w'hich  handles  it  nicely. 

The  curb  or  header  is  constructed  so  that 
it  protrudes  2  inches  above  the  base  when 
completed  and  ready  to  receive  the  wearing 
surface. 

For  the  wearing  surface  we  use  some  of 
the  various  types  of  asphaltic  construction 
— asphalt  macadam,  sheet  asphalt,  Topeka 
mix,  etc.  They  are  applied,  of  course,  while 
hot,  and  then  thoroughly  rolled  or  ironed 
out  with  a  light  tandem  roller  to  a  com- 
pacted depth  of  2  inches.    This  brings  the 


wearing  surface  up  flush  with  the  headers 
on  either  side. 

Where  asphalt  macadam  is  used  for  the 
wearing  surface  we  apply  a  final  thin  seal 
coat  of  hot  asphalt.  Over  this  is  applied 
a  very  thin  layer  of  limestone  "squeegee." 
Then  a  final  rolling  is  given,  and  the  job 
is  complete.  The  main  object  in  applying 
this  layer  of  squeegee  is  to  prevent  the  pick- 
ing up  of  the  seal  coat  by  the  wheels  of 
traffic.  Where  sheet  or  Topeka  asphalt  is 
used  for  the  wearing  course,  this  seal  coat 
is  not  necessary,  as  the  surface  of  these 
types  of  asphalt  is  less  porous  and  much 
more  impervious  to  water.  However,  we 
"broom"  the  surface  of  these  with  a  thin 
cement  grout. 

After  five  years  of  experience  with  this 
type  of  road,  we  find  that  by  far  the  most 
important  precaution  to  be  exercised  in  its 
construction  is  to  make  sure  of  a  good  firm 
base,  for  the  road  is  sure  to  prove  just  as 
satisfactory  or  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  base 
upon  which  it  is  laid. 

Probably  the  greatest  fault  to  be  found 
with  this  road  is  that  it  becomes  very  slip- 
pery for  team  traffic  in  freezing  weather. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  very  many  com- 
mendable features.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  so  simply  and 
easily  repaired  by  cutting  out  defective 
spots  and  tamping  or  rolling  in  new  ma- 
terial. 

Being  in  a  mountainous  section,  some 
very  sharp  curves  are  encountered  on  most 
of  our  roads.  By  giving  increased  width, 
often  doubling  the  width  at  such  points,  and 
by  elevating  the  outer  tdge  of  such  curves, 
danger  is  brought  to  a  minimum. 


Illinois  Traffic  Demands  Thicker  Pavements 


The  evolution  in  highway  specifications 
is,  in  view  of  the  present  traffic  situation, 
an  interesting  study.  In  1913  the  plans  of 
the  Illinois  Division  of  Highways  called 
for  concrete  roads  6  inches  thick  laid  on  a 
crowned  subgrade.  Beginning  with  191 5, 
the  Division  built  a  flat  subgrade,  making 
the  pavement  7  inches  thick  in  the  center 
and  6  inches  on  the  sides.  Conditions 
brought  about  by  the  war  forced  a  heavy 
truck  traffic,  especially  in  the  East,  and 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  roads  would  be 


called  upon  to  carry  a  much  heavier  burden 
than  anticipated.  Accordingly,  the  Illinois 
Federal  Aid  plans  for  1919  specified  pave- 
ments 7  inches  in  thickness  at  the  side  and 
8  inches  in  the  center.  It  was  later  realized 
that  on  the  double-track  pavement  traffic 
was  practically  as  great  on  the  side  of  the 
road  as  in  the  center.  The  Division  there- 
fore decided  upon  another  change  and  is 
now  building  all  concrete  pavements  8 
inches  thick  throughout  their  entire 
width. 
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New  Methods  in  Lighting  a  Residence 
District  in  DeKalb,  Illinois 

By  J.  R.  Cravath 

Illuminating  Engineer 


THE  property  owners  in  one  of  the  best 
residence  districts  of  DeKalb,  III., 
several  years  ago  decided  to  get  to- 
gether and  put  through  a  special  assessment 
of  their  district  for  better  street  lighting. 
The  district  has  winding  streets  rather  heav- 
ily shaded,  and  the  lighting  conditions  were 
anything  but  satisfactory.  After  some  pre- 
liminary work  by  the  property  owners  and 
A.  R.  Russell,  public  engineer  of  the  city, 
the  services  of  the  author  were  secured  to 
draw  up  plans.  On  account  of  the  war, 
the  actual  installation  was  not  made  until 
recently. 

This  installation  is  rather  unusual,  in 
that  it  has  ornamental  posts  located  much 
farther  apart  than  is,  or  has  been,  cus- 
tomary where  such  posts  are  employed. 
This  necessitated  the  use  of  apparatus 
which  has  not  been  much  used  heretofore 
for  this  class  of  work,  but  which  is  likely 
to  find  a  more  extensive  application  in  the 
future.  On  account  of  the  limitations  on 
the  expenditure  made  by  the  property  own- 
ers, and  the  block  lengths  of  the  district  to 
be  lighted,  it  was  necessary  to  space  the 


posts  approximately  300  feet  apart.  A  plan 
of  the  streets  of  the  district,  showing  the 
location  of  the  lamp-posts,  is  shown 
below.  The  other  illustration  shows  the 
lamp-posts,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  district. 

There  are  sixteen  lamp-posts  in  the  dis- 
trict, all  being  of  reinforced  concrete  with 
granite  surface  finish,  made  by  the  Chicago 
Concrete  Post  Company.  The  concrete 
shaft  is  13  feet  high.  The  novelty  of  the 
installation  is  in  the  post  head,  which  has 
provisions  for  more  efficiently  utilizing  the 
light  than  most  of  the  post  heads  hereto- 
fore used,  a  point  of  special  importance 
where  the  posts  are  spaced  so  far  apart 
that  the  ordinary  types  of  diffusing  globes 
would  give  insufficient  illumination  on  the 
street  midway  between  posts.  The  post 
head  used  is  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's Novalux  Form  8,  with  a  dome  re- 
fractor for  increasing  the  street  illumina- 
tion. This  refractor  is  inside  a  stippled 
glass  globe,  which  is  pressed  in  three  parts. 
The  object  of  the  refractor  is  to  catch  the 
light   which  ordinarily  goes   to   illuminate 


Q      Lamp  Post 
"a  Lead  Covered  Steel  Uped  JOOO  Volt  Obles 


PLAN  OF  LIGHTING   SYSTEM   IN  RESIDENCE   DISTRICT,    DEKALB,    ILL. 
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TYPE  or   LIGHTING  STANDARD   IN 
DEKAIiB,    ILL. 

the  tree  tops  and  refract  or  bend  it  down 
into  directions  such  as  to  increase  the  illu- 
mination midway  between  lamps.  The 
lamp  used  is  a  250-candle-power,  2,500- 
lumen.  gas-filled,  series  6.6-ampere  lamp. 


The  supply  of  electrical  energy  is  through 
a  series  single  conductor,  steel-taped,  No. 
8,  lead-covered,  5,000-volt  cable,  which  is 
buried  in  the  parkway  just  inside  the  curb- 
ing, 12  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Cables  are  carried  direct  from 
post  to  post  without  joints  and  terminated 
at  the  lamp  receptacles.  Current  is  supplied 
by  the  DeKalb  Sycamore  Electric  Com- 
pany on  one  of  the  same  circuits  which 
supplies  ornamental  lighting  on  Lincoln 
Highway,  the  principal  business  street.  At 
a  number  of  the  triangular  street  intersec- 
tions there  are  flower-beds  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  at  such  intersections  the 
lamp-posts  are  placed  in  the  centers  of  the 
flower-beds.  At  other  points  they  are  just 
inside  the  curbing.  At  point  marked  "P" 
on  the  plan,  the  underground  lead-covered 
cable  is  brought  up  a  pole  of  the  electric 
light  company  and  joined  through  a  pot- 
head  to  an  overhead  circuit.  At  each  pot- 
head  a  5,000-volt  lighting  arrester  is  in- 
stalled. 

The  work  was  carried  out  under  regular 
special  assessment  proceedings  under  the 
Illinois  laws,  by  the  Board  of  Local  Im- 
provements. The  work  was  done  by  Swan- 
son  Brothers,  electrical  contractors,  of  De- 
Kalb. The  cost'  of  this  improvement,  fig- 
ured on  a  cash  basis,  was  equivalent  to 
about  $325  per  post. 


A  Unique  Catch-Basin  at  Erie,  Pa. 

By  Raymond  Page 

FormerJCivillEngineer  in  Charge,  Kahkwa  Park,  Erie,  Pa. 


THE  accompanying  illustration  shows 
an  ingenious  form  of  drift  catch  made 
solely  of  concrete.  This  drift  catch 
is  one  of  two  similar  drift  catches  which 
serve  to  protect  from  stoppage  by  branches, 
leaves  and  other  .debris  a  40-inch  concrete 
sewer,  the  main  or  trunk  line  of  the  storm- 
water  sewer  system  at  Kahkwa  Park,  a 
new  addition  to  the  city  of  Erie,  Pa. 

The  sewer  was  constructed  on  a  risky 
bottom  in  the  bed  of  a  creek  at  the  bottom 
of  a  wooded  ravine  which  nature  had  pro- 
vided as  a  natural  outlet  for  surface  drain- 
age from  the  surrounding  plateau.  Over 
this  sewer  a  driveway  has  been  constructed, 
at  great  expense,  to  accommodate  vehicu- 


lar traftic  from  the  streets  on  the  plateau 
to  the  low-lying  beach  of  Presque  Isle  Bay, 
some  two  thousand  feet  distant  from  the 
entrance  of  the  road.  The  damage  which 
would  be  caused  to  this  superimposed  drive- 
way and  adjoining  property  by  the  stop- 
page of  the  storm-water  sewer  would  be 
so  great  that  no  risk  of  such  an  occurrence 
at  any  time  in  the  future  could  be  taken. 
For  this  reason  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  subdivision  designed  a  protective  struc- 
ture to  be  built  entirely  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, so  as  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
decay,  corrosion  or  rot. 

The  drift  catches  at  Kahkwa  Park  are 
made  wholly  of  reinforced  concrete,  even 
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A  CATCH-BASIN  MADE  ENTIRELY  OF  CONCRETE,  EVEN  TO  THE  TRASH  BARS,  ERIE,   PA. 


to  the  rods.  These  rods  were  poured  into 
forms  made  of  2-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe 
which  had  been  cut  along  their  lengths  into 
two  hemispherical  halves.  The  inside  of 
the  forms  was  treated  with  paraffine  to  pre- 
vent adhesion.  These  halves  were  then 
placed  together,  with  a  wooden  block  at 
the  lower  end  made  of  2-inch  lumber,  hav- 
ing a  half-inch  hole  in  the  center  for  hold- 
ing the  reinforcing  in  place,  and  all  was 
securely  held  together  by  metal  straps. 
The  reinforcing  was  then  placed  in  posi- 
tion and  held  by  means  of  the  wooden 
block  at  the  bottom  and  wires  at  the  top. 
Then  a  mixture  of  i  :2 :4  concrete  was 
poured  in  and  well  rammed  in  place.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  grading  the 
aggregates,  up  to  particles  passing  through 
a  ^-inch  opening.  After  the  forms  had 
been  removed,  the  rods  were  put  in  a  shed 
and  kept  moist  for  twenty  days,  so  that  the 
best  results  would  be  obtained  in  setting. 

When  the  forms  for  the  side-walls,  wing- 
walls,    etc..    of    the    catch-basin    had   been 


erected,  the  concrete  rods  were  set  and 
securely  held  in  the  places  they  were  to 
occupy  in  the  drift  catch,  and  so  placed  that 
their  upper  and  lower  ends  would  be  em- 
bedded 5  inches  in  the  crown  and  apron 
respectively.  Then  the  d^rift  catch  was 
poured  in  one  running,  thereby  making  it 
monolithic  except  for  the  rods.  The  mix- 
ture of  this  part  of  the  drift  catch  was  one 
part  Portland  cement,  three  parts  sand  and 
six  parts  gravel.  The  reinforcing  through- 
out is  ^-inch  twisted  iron  bars  set  on  i- 
inch  foot  centers.  The  side-walls  diverge 
at  the  entrance  to  the  catch-basin  to  form 
wing-walls  for  retaining  the  adjoining  soil 
banks  of  the  ravine.  The  distance  between 
parallel  side-walls  is  9  feet,  height  of  wall 
6  feet,  and  thickness  8  inches.  The  aver- 
age thickness  of  the  crown  which  holds 
the  concrete  rods  is  7  inches.  The  apron, 
which  is  6  inches  thick,  is  constructed  so 
that  the  top  surface  is  6  inches  below  the 
invert  of  the  sewer,  which  arrangement 
allows  for  the  collection  of  sand.  etc. 


This  **Unpardonable  Apathy'*  Still  Persists  in  Some  Cities 

Cincinnati  Was  Bothered  with  it  in  1819 


From:  "The  Cincinnati  Directory,  containing 
the  names,  profession  and  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Town."  By  a  citi- 
zen. Published  by  Oliver  Farnsworth, 
October,  1819.  (Population  at  this  time, 
10,283,  including  410  "persons  of  color.") 

There  are  two  engines  owned  by  the 
Corporation,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
neither  of  them  is  kept  in  proper  repair.  A 
most  unpardonable  apathy  on  this  subject 
pervades  our  citizens  generally.  Almost 
destitute  of  ladders,  fire-hooks,  buckets  (or 
even   water   in   most   parts    of   our   city), 


should  the  fiery  element  assail  us  in  a  dry 
and  windy  season,  the  denouement  of  the 
awful  tragecly  would  be  a  general  devasta- 
tion of  our  now  flourishing  City.  The  most 
practical  means  ought  immediately  be  taken 
for  creating  a  supply  of  water,  the  number 
of  engines  increased  and  put  in  working 
condition;  and  every  other  apparatus  pro- 
cured which  can  be  of  service  in  restricting 
the    ravages    of    this    powerful    destroyer. 

Editorial    Note. — Cincinnati    has   now    one    of    the 
most  efficient  modern  fire  departments  in  the  country. 
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The  Sectional  Schoolhouse  in  Use  in 

Minneapolis 

By  George  F.  Womrath 

Business  Superintendent,  Board  of  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


^j|--\  ORTABLE"  school  buildings  are 
r"^  usually  looked  upon  as  makeshifts 
*■  — unattractive  buildings  with  no 
conveniences  for  teachers  or  pupils,  cold  in 
winter  and  stifling  in  summer,  and  occupied 
only  under  protest. 

The  sectional  schoolhouse  which  is  used 
in  Minneapolis  has  been  built  to  eliminate 
every  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  ordinary 
portable.  In  fact,  it  is  so  complete  and  satis- 
factory as  a  schoolroom  unit  and  lends  itself 
so  favorably  to  expansion  and  coordination, 
that  it  becomes  merely  a  question  of  looks 
and  size  whether  it  shall  ever  be  replaced 
with  any  other  type  of  building. 

This  schoolhouse  is  built  of  separate  sec- 
tions of  uniform  size,  which  are  inter- 
changeable and  interlocking,  and  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  put  together  or  taken 
apart.  This  applies  to  walls,  floors,  parti- 
tions, ceilings — all  parts  of  the  structure. 
The  economy  and  convenience  of  this  con- 
struction is  inestimable  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  enlarge  a  building  or  to  move 
and  transport  it.  Further,  when  the  build- 
ing is  moved  and  reassembled,  it  may  be 
made  larger  or  smaller  by  either  adding  or 
taking  away  some  of  the  sections.  The 
flexibility  of  the  sectional  construction  per- 


mits the  windows  and  doors  to  be  placed  on 
any  side  of  the  building,  and  therefore  does 
not  interfere  with  the  locating  of  a  building 
for  proper  lighting  and  orientation  on  any 
site  to  which  it  may  be  moved. 

The  size  of  a  standard  school  classroom 
in  Minneapolis  is  23  feet  by  32  feet,  with  a 
12-foot  ceiling.  The  window  space  is  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  the  floor  area.  The 
schoolhouse  has  standard  entrance  doors. 
The  windows  are  double-hung,  with  regu- 
lation sash  balances.  The  walls  and  floors 
are  warm  and  of  double  construction,  and 
well  insulated  to  withstand  the  most  severe 
climatic  conditions  of  the  coldest  winters  in 
Minnesota  (50  degrees  below  zero).  The 
roof  is  constructed  to  resist  the  strain  of 
frigid  winter  conditions  with  heavy  snow- 
falls; also  to  resist  torrid  summer  heat. 
Ample  air  space  is  provided  with  a  storm 
vestibule.  From  this  there  is  a  door  which 
leads  directly  into  the  classroom  and  a  door 
leading  to  a  janitor's  room.  In  the  vestibule 
are  the  drinking  fountains. 

The  classroom  is  equipped  with  40 
standard  desks  for  pupils,  a  teacher's  desk,  a 
reference  table,  two  chairs,  window-shades, 
a  waste-basket,  etc.  The  blackboards  are 
sectional  and  can  easily  be  removed  from  the 


THIS  SECTIONAL  SCHOOLHOT:  SE  WILL  WITHSTAND   THE   COLDEST  WEATHER.     ECONOMIC 

AND  DURABLE,   IT  ACCOMMODATES  THE    STUDENTS   IN   COMFORT  UNTIL  A 

MORE  PEEMAITENT   STRUCTURE   CAN  BE  PROVIDED 
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walls.  The  lighting  fixtures  and  radiation 
are  arranged  as  they  would  be  in  any  regu- 
lar classroom. 

At  one  end  of  the  classroom  is  a  wardrobe 
with  two  doors  and  an  outside  window.  At 
one  end  of  the  wardrobe  are  book  shelves 
and  a  teacher's  private  wardrobe  with 
standard  fixtures. 

Each  classroom  is  provided  with  a  unit 
ventilating  outfit,  consisting  of  electric- 
driven  fan,  heating  coils,  air  washer,  etc. 
The  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air  are 
controlled  by  the  thermostat  and  humidistat 
in  the  classroom.  The  fresh  air  driven  into 
the  classroom  is  discharged  through  the 
wardrobes,  the  doors  of  which  are  cut  off 
14  inches  from  the  floor,  and  a  vent  at  the 
ceiling  of  each  wardrobe  provides  for  com- 
plete air  circulation  and  ventilation. 

At  the  end  of  each  classroom  and  opposite 
the  wardrobe  are  two  individual  toilet 
rooms,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys,  each 
adjoining  a  lavatory  equipped  with  wash 
bowl,  mirror  and  towel  rack.  The  toilet 
room  and  lavatory  fixtures  are  the  standard 
equipment  with  water  and  sewer  connec- 
tions. Between  the  two  lavatories  are  two 
storage  rooms  fitted  with  book-shelves  and 
cupboards. 


A  hot  water  or  steam  heating  plant  is 
provided  and  ample  space  for  a  winter's  sup- 
ply of  fuel.  The  heating  plant  and  fuel 
room  may  be  located  in  a  basement  or  in  an 
extension  to  the  main  building. 

A  school  site  may  be  furnished  with  a 
single  classroom  with  its  vestibule,  ward- 
robe, toilet  rooms,  wash  rooms,  book  room 
and  janitor's  room  and  with  its  heating, 
lighting  and  ventilating  equipment  and 
water-supply  system.  To  this  schoolroom 
unit  other  units  may  be  added  from  time 
to  time,  so  located  as  to  put  all  the  buildings 
under  one  roof  and  to  maintain  a  coordinate 
arrangement  with  corridors,  central  heat- 
ing plant,  administration  suite,  etc.  This 
procedure  can  be  expanded  as  desired  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  group  of  buildings 
would  ever  have  to  be  replaced  with  a  build- 
ing of  more  permanent  type  of  construction 
(brick,  stone,  etc.)  until  it  had  expanded 
beyond  12  or  16  rooms.  The  construction 
is  sufficiently  substantial  to  serve  for  up- 
ward of  25  years. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  may  be  made 
unusually  attractive  with  a  colonial  en-, 
trance  porch  and  trellises  with  vines  to 
cover  the  sides  of  the  building,  or  stucco 
finish. 


The  Value  of  Pasteurized  Milk 


IN  September.  1920,  Nathan  Straus,  well 
known  for  his  many  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities in  New  York  City  and  particu- 
larly for  the  establishing  of  pasteurized 
milk  stations  throughout  the  city,  from 
which  fresh  milk  was  sold  at  a  very  low 
figure  to  the  needy,  gave  to  the  city  of  New 
York  deed  and  title  to.this  invaluable  plant. 
In  accepting  the  gitt  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Commissioner 
of  Health,  spoke  most  forcibly  of  the  value 
of  pasteurized  milk  in  child  welfare  work, 
and  it  is  from  his  remarks  that  the  following 
material  is  prepared. 

The  pasteurization  of  milk  has  made  it 
possible  to  bring  it  into  the  city  sweet  and 
palatable.  But  more  important  is  the  pre- 
servation of  the  milk  from  germs  which  will 
cause  disease.  Practically  all  of  the  cases 
of  dysentery  among  children  are  due,  or  at 
least  were  due  in  the  past,  to  the  dysentery 
germ  found  in  milk.  Mr.  Straus  pointed 
out  thirty  years  ago  that  it  is  possible  to 
destroy  not  only  the  souring  germs  in  milk, 


but  also  by  pasteurization  to  destroy  the 
germs  of  dysentery,  tuberculosis,  typhoid, 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  what  this  has  meant  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  consider  the  death  rate  of  chil- 
dren five  years  of  age.  In  1891,  the  year 
before  Mr.  Straus  began  his  work,  the 
death  rate  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age  in  New  York  City  was  97  per  1,000, 
and  in  1919  it  was  only  25  per  1,000.  In 
1 891,  the  degith  rate  of  children  under  one 
year  of  age  wa§  241  per  1,000,  while  last 
year  it  was  only  81. 

It  has  been  the  belief  of  Nathan  Straus  that 
when  a  privafe  individual  had  adequately 
demonstrated  the  dependability  of  pasteur- 
ization, it  was  '6nly  right  that  the  city  itself 
should  accept  that  method  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  death  rate  and  making  the  city 
a  safer  place  for  the  infant.  Because  of 
this,  the  city  accepted  the  generous  gift  of. 
the  laboratory  and  milk  stations,  in  full 
appreciation  of  the  duty  and  opportunity 
placed  in  its  hands. 
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For  Fire  Fighting,  Street  Cleaning  and 
Road  Building-  the  Motor  Truck 


A  NEW  LIGHT-WEIGHT  COMBINATION  CHEMICAL  AND  PUMPER  rOR  SUBURBAN  OU  Towv 
riRE  DEPARTMENTS  MADE  BY  O.  J.  CHILDS     ^"^^^^^^  °»  ^^^^ 


and  covered  .  -^a^.^Jnt^L^iTard^^.r^^^^^^^^^^^^  -"  -  --.ed 


A    250-aALLON    ^J^^^^^^^^^^H    3^-^AL^  CHEMICAL    TANK    OF    OBERCHAIN-BAYER    MAKE 

V«  A   REPUBLIC   CHASSIS   IN  USE   BY  GIBSON   CITY,   ILL, 
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AN    SOO-IMPEBIAL-GALLON    ROAD    WASHER,    SOUTHWARK,    ENGLAND 

w 

In  this  street;  washer  the  rectangular  tank  is  mounted  upon  a  standard  chassis.  Two  distributing 
pipes  run  from  th;s  tank  to  the  front  of  the  motor,  and  a  centrifugal  pump,  worked  from  the  engine, 
forces  the  water  through  the  pipes  at  a  high  pressure,  thus  effectively  washing  the  surface  of  the 
paving.  Underneath  the  tank  is  attached  a  set  of  three  30-inch  lengths  of  rubber  on  the  squeegee 
principle,  which  further  assists  the  work. 


A  DIAMOND  T  TRUCK  LOADING  UP  AT  THE  SEMI-PORTABLE  PLANT  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
BY    SNOHOMISH   COUNTY  ROAD    DISTRICT    NO.    1,    EVERETT,    WASH. 
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Turning  Garbage  Into  Pork 

Incineration  Supplanted  by  Scientific  Hog  Feeding 

By  E.  D.  Keilmann 


ABOUT  ten  years  ago,  in  a  wav4  of 
civic  improvement,  Topeka,  Kaips., 
erected  a  municipal  incinerator  ai  a 
cost  of  $18,000.  When  the  plant  was  com- 
pleted and  in  operation,  the  event  v^^as  cele- 
brated with  a  banquet  given  on  the  floor 
above  the  burning  offal.  Within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  that  banquet,  the  plant, 
with  its  towering  smokestack,  was  standing 
idle,  a  monument  to  over-hasty  judgment. 
To-day  the  city  is  turning  its  incinerator 
plant  into  a  warehouse  for  its  street  clean- 
ing department.  Its  odorous  problem  is 
finally  solved,  but  instead  of  turning  its 
offal  into  cinders,  Topeka  is  now  reclaiming 
its  waste  matter  and  turning  it  to  a  profit, 
with  the  aid  of  a  drove  of  2,500  hogs,  lo- 
cated just  outside  the  city  limits. 

The  Downfall  of  the  Incinerator 

When  the  incinerator  was  in  operation 
the  city  collected  garbage  from  the  homes 
of  the  citizens  for  a  fee  of  40  cents  per 
month.  This  waste  matter  and  any  other 
•hauled  to  the  city  incinerator  was  burned  at 
the  city's  expense.  The  plan  had  hardly 
been  in  operation  six  months  before  it  was 
apparent  that  it  was  a  failure.  The  inde- 
pendent collectors,  though  under  heavier  re- 
strictions and  regulations  of  new  sanitary 
ordinances,  continued  to  operate.  However, 
they  now  picked  their  routes  and  collected 
garbage  only  in  the  more  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  town,  where  richer  garbage 
could  be  had  for  the  hogs  they  were  feed- 
ing. Of  course  the  citizens  in  these  parts  of 
the  city  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  pay 
a  fee  of  40  cents  per  month  to  the  city  for 
service  they  could  get  for  nothing  from  inde- 
pendent  collectors,  and  city  collectors  found 
long  hauls  and  arguments  over  collection 
fees  for  their  portion.  At  no  time  did  the 
city  furnish  service  on  the  fee  basis  to 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  homes.  More 
than  that,  as  the  city  had  no  means  under 
the  law  for  enforcing  collections  other  than 
cutting  off  the  service,  a  large  part  of  the 
fees  were  never  collected.  The  laws  also 
forbade  the  city   from  maki;ig.  obligatory 


the  payment  of  any  fee  for  service  rendered 
by  the  municipality.  While  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing collections  of  garbage  and  operating  the 
incinerator  ran  up  to  and  over  $1,000  per 
month,  the  income  was  never  over  $250. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  the  plan  in  its  en- 
tirety was  abandoned  as  a  hopeless  and  ex- 
pensive failure. 

The  First  Contract  to  Feed  Garbage 
to  Hogs 

It  was  not  until  in  November,  19 17,  that 
the  present  plan  began  to  develop.  At  that 
time  a  young  stockman  from  Denver  pre- 
sented himself  to  Commissioner  W.  L. 
Porter  and  asked  the  city  to  grant  him  a 


THE    118,000    DEFUNCT    INCINERATOR    IN 
TOPEKA. 
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monopoly  of  the  rights  to  collect  garbage 
from  all  hotels,  restaurants  and  residences 
of  the  city.  He  planned,  he  said,  to  use  the 
garbage  to  feed  a  large  drove  of  hogs  for 
the  market.  After  many  conferences,  the 
company  formed  by  the  young  man  bound 
itself  to  abide  by  all  sanitary  restrictions 
and  to  furnish  service  to  every  part  of  the 
city  free  of  charge  under  the  direction  of 
the  city  commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
sanitary  department. 

The  new  organization  proved  a  success 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  city.  Garbage 
was  collected  regularly  and  in  a  cleanly 
manner  from  every  can  in  the  limits  of  the 
municipality,  and  the  citizens  at  large  were 
more  than  pleased  at  the  new  and  simple 
plan  which  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  be- 
fore. The  company,  however,  failed  to 
make  money.  Its  hogs  died  at  an  alarming 
rate.  More  than  that,  the  animals  did  not 
put  on  fat  rapidly  enough,  and  the  turnover 
in  pork  was  not  fast  enough  to  bring  divi- 
dends to  the  investors.  The  company  failed, 
and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  cty 
would  once  more  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
"slop  man." 

New  Organization  Takes  Over  Contract 

Arguing  that  inefficient  management  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  new  venture,  local  men  decided  to 
take  up  the  business  where  the  old  company 
had  left  off.  They  in  turn  were  granted  a 
contract  similar  to  the  first.  The  new  or- 
ganization worked  along  the  same  plans  as 
the  first,  but,  instead  of  shipping  hogs  to 
the  Kansas  City  market,  butchered  and  sold 
their  pork  at  home.  Because  they  did  not 
observe  all  the  necessary  precautions  for 
sanitation  in  this  part  of  the  work,  the  home 
butchers  were  soon  in  trouble  with  federal 
inspectors,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the 
local  company  was  no  better  off  than  the 
first. 

The  Present  System 

On  October  21,  1919,  the  Ziegler  Live- 
stock Company  took  over  the  property  and 
contract  of  the  local  men  and  began  opera- 
tions on  a  new  basis.  They  put  at  the  head 
of  their  management  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  and  gave  him  as 
an  assistant  another  young  college  man  who 
during  the  war  had  been  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  garbage  disposal 
work  connected  with  the  great  army  canton- 


ments. The  company  has  been  in  operation 
a  year  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
third  trial  is  a  success,  both  for  the  city 
and  for  the  men  who  are  collecting  and  us- 
ng  the  garbage.  The  Ziegler  Company 
declared  its  first  dividend  of  3  per  cent 
March  i,  1920,  and  its  second  on  August  i, 
1920,  was  for  6  per  cent. 

For  such  a  scheme  to  be  successful,  there 
must  be  strictly  sanitary  methods  through- 
out. The  new  owners  of  the  city  contract 
have  installed  concrete  feeding  floors  and 
concrete  storage  tanks,  and  insist  upon  abso- 
lute cleanliness  on  the  part  of  every  one 
of  their  employes.  They  select  only  healthy 
hogs  for  their  herd,  and  before  starting  on 
the  program  of  intensive  feeding,  they  in- 
oculate and  vaccinate  each  animal  against 
hog  cholera  and  other  infectious  diseases. 
This  precaution  costs  about  one  dollar  per 
animal,  which  was  considered  prohibitive  by 
the  two  companies  which  first  attempted  to 
make  the  scheme  a  paying  proposition. 
These  companies  failed  to  keep  the  garbage 
clean  for  the  hogs.  It  was  dumped  upon 
the  ground  for  them  to  feed  over  and 
trample  into  mud.  The  result  was  that 
the  hog  farm  soon  became  a  locality  to  be 
avoided  by  persons  traveling  through  the 
country.  The  filth  bred  disease,  and  it  was 
a  wonder  that  more  hogs  did  not  die. 

Now  three  car-loads  of  hogs  are  shipped 
to  the  Kansas  City  Market  each  week,  and 
at  the  same  time  three  car-loads  of  "feeders" 
are  added  to  the  herd.  It  takes  180  days  to 
bring  a  hog  from  the  "feeder"  class  to  the 
"fat  hog"  class,  according  to  the  officials 
of  the  Ziegler  Company.  Except  for  acci- 
dents, the  death  rate  among  the  animals  is 
not  over  one  to  the  thousand.  Most  of  the 
deaths,  according  to  David  Grey,  manager 
of  the  farm,  are  caused  by  slight  careless- 
ness in  handling  the  animals  at  the  time 
they  are  inoculated. 

Garbage  at  this  farm  is  not  the  entire 
diet  of  the  hogs.  They  receive  mineral 
"conditioner"  compounds,  buttermilk  from 
the  creameries  in  the  county,  and  toward  the 
latter  part  of  their  stay  are  given  certain 
"finishing  off"  quantities  of  corn.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Grey,  the  garbage  takes  the  place 
of  shorts  and  tankage  in  the  menu  of  the 
hogs  and  they  I'ke  it  better.  The  garbage 
costs,  for  its  collection,  $3.50  per  ton.  The 
shorts  and  tankage,  which  would  otherwise 
be  fed,  cost,  according  to  present  markets, 
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Snow   Removal 


WITH 


CAXHHiKte 


TRACTORS 


CLEARING  the  snow  faster  than 
it  drifts  is  the  solution  of  the 
snow  removal  problem.  Experience 
has  shown  men,  teams  and  trucks 
cannot  keep  the  roads  open. 

The  "Caterpillar"  snow  removal 
outfit  has  proven  entirely  successful 
in  removing  snow  from  the  city 
streets  and  country  highways.  Pow- 
erful, it  moves  the  deepest  drifts; 
active,  it  instantly  turns  within  its 
own  length;  fast,  it  is  able  to  keep 
heavy  storms. 


February  21,  1920. 

Fourteen  miles  of  snow  drifts 
completely  tied  up  the  Cleve- 
land-Akron paved  road  four 
days  this  week.  The  most 
effective  snow  drift  wrecker 
was  a  Holt  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor.  This  was  the  only 
vehicle  which  could  push  its 
way  thru  the  six  and  eight  foot 
drifts. 

"The  Akron  Press" 


the  road  open  during  the 


After  exhaustive  investigation  and  exacting  tests  New  York  City 
purchased  SO  5- ton  ** Caterpillar^'  Tractors  to  combat  snow  and 
to  insure  uninterrupted  traffic  on  the  metropolitan  thorofares. 

The  HOLT  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 


PEORIA,    ILLINOIS 


FACTORIES  AT 
PEORIA,  ILL.,  and 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


New  York  Office 
50  CHURCH  ST. 


Investigate  the  "Cat- 
erpillar in  prepared- 
nets  against  an o to 
blockades  during  the 
coming  winter. 


There  is  but'one 

"CATERPILLAR" 

an     —Holt  Builds  it. 
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ONE    or    THE    TANK   WAGONS    USED    FOR   GARBAGE    COLLECTION   IN    TOPEKA 
These  wagons  each  haul  an  average  of  2>2  tons  of  garbage  daily  and  are  disinfected  between  loads 


in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  per  ton. 

In  the  difference  between  $3.50  per  ton 
for  garbage  and  $60  per  ton  for  tankage 
and  shorts  lies  the  margin  of  profit  for  the 
company.  Right  now  the  pork  market  is 
fluctuating  with  annoying  irregularity. 
Many  other  feeders  are  either  holding  their 
animals  off  the  market,  hoping  for  better 
prices  later,  or  are  dumping  them  and  tak- 
ing big  losses.  The  success  of  the  Topeka 
plan,  as  far  as  the  company  is  concerned, 
depends  upon  regular  shipments  of  animals 
and  a  constant  turnover.  This  would  not 
be  at  all  possible  were  the  local  company  to 
be  in  the  same  position  as  the  feeders  who 
have  to  buy  high-priced  feeds  all  the  time 
they  hold  their  hogs  and  who  must  obtain 
a  certain  figure  of  loss  on  the  animals  they 
have  fattened  and  then  dumped.  The  vary- 
ing prices  in  Kansas  City  of  course  do 
affect  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger,  but  they 
do  not  turn  profit  into  loss.  The  margin 
of  profit  is  too  large. 

When  the  first  contract  was  let  to  the 
young  man  from  Denver  and  certain  local 
capitalists  realized  what  a  possibility  there 
was  in  the  bus-ness,  a  loud  waM  went  up 
over  giving  away  to  outsiders  a  valuable 
franchise.  It  was  with  something  of  this 
idea  that  the  second  company  of  local  men 
was  formed.  The  failure  of  the  two  com- 
panies has  shown  everyone  that  it  takes 
management  and  ideas  to  handle  even  gar- 
bage and  clean  up  a  profit.     At  the  same 


time  Topekans  have  found  that  the  more 
money  a  company  makes  in  its  business,  the 
better  attention  that  company  pays  to  its 
business.  The  more  attention  paid  to  the 
garbage  collection  business  in  Topeka,  the 
better  service  the  citizens  have  in  keeping 
the  smells  out  of  their  alleys. 

Topeka  alleys  are  now  clean.  The  gar- 
bage cans  are  emptied  twice  each  week  into 
closed  and  odorless  wagons.  The  garbage 
is  hauled  without  smell  to  a  smell-less  farm, 
which  is  fast  assuming  a  most  businesslike 
aspect  and  is  becoming  an  asset  to  the  city 
in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  estimated  that 
if  the  city  government  was  to  assume  the 
job  of  free  collection  of  the  twenty-three 
tons  of  garbage  placed  in  Topeka  alleys 
daily,  it  would  cost  approximately  $60,000 
per  year.  This  last  sum  represents  the 
profit  made  by  the  city  of  Topeka  out  of 
the  Topeka  plan.  Nine  per  cent  dividends 
already  declared  represent  the  profit  made 
by  the  men  who  are  handling  the  garbage. 
Their  capitalization  is  $100,000,  of  which 
only  $68,000  has  been  sold. 

The  company  is  expanding  its  business, 
and  in  the  course  of  another  year  an  addi- 
tional thousand  hogs  will  be  added  to  the 
herd.  Right  now  the  company  is  collecting 
much  more  garbage  than  it  can  feed.  The 
extra  hog  food  is  not  wasted.  It  is  sold  to 
smaller  hog  raisers  in  the  country  districts 
about  Topeka  and  thereby  disposed  of  to 
the  advantage  of  all. 
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Champion  Snow 
plow,  showing  rear 
view  of  scraper  bar. 


Close  up,  showing  im- 
proved axle  clamps, 
sem  icircle  i  iliing  mech- 
anism, etc. 


The  Champion  Snow  Plow 


Branch  Offices 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 
DENVER.   COLO. 
BILLINGS.    MONT. 
BOISE.  IDAHO. 


These  plows  are  attached  to  any  standard  motor 
truck  and  can  be  detached  at  will.  The  truck  is 
available  for  any.  other  purpose  when  the  plow  is  not 
in  use. 

Champions  are  made  throughout  of  the  very  best 
materials.  The  wearing  parts  are  of  high  carbon 
steel.  The  connections  to  the  truck  are  of  forged 
and  structural  steel.  The  castings  are  all  of  the  very 
highest  grade.  An  important  feature  is  the  automatic 
blade  release,  so  constructed  that  when  the  cutting 
edge  strikes  an  obstacle  such  as  a  manhole  cover  or 
car  track,  the  blade  releases  to  pass  over  the  obstruc- 
tion and  then  immediately  returns  to  its  operating 
position. 

Write  or  wire  for  Bulletin  K.  D.  T.  containing  full 
information  and  photographs. 

General  Sales  Offices: 


836  Bulletin  Bldg. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Machinery  Co.,  Inc. 
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BONDING 


Municipal  Finance 

ACCOUNTING 


TAXATION 


Dollars  Speak  in  City  and  County 
Consolidations 

By  Leo  H.  Joachim 


WHILE  county  government  is  a  big 
thing  in  the  United  States,  costing 
in  the  year  preceding  the  war 
$385,000,000,  or  one-third  as  much  as  the 
total  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government, 
it  has  received  comparatively  little  attention 
from  the  electorate  and  even  from  students 
of  political  science,  so  that  it  is  only  re- 
cently— in  fact,  during  the  last  iew  decades 
— that  sincere  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
the  correction  of  its  flagrant  abuses. 
"County  government,"  in  the  words  of  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
County  Government  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League,  "is  the  most  backward  of 
all  our  political  units,  the  most  neglected 
by  the  public,  the  most  boss-ridden,  the  least 
efficiently  organized,  the  most  corrupt  and 
incompetent,  and  by  reason  of  constitu- 
tional complication,  the  most  difficult  to  re- 
form." Indeed,  the  activities  of  the  county 
have  been  traditionally  so  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery that  few  citizens  have  had  the  desire, 
much  less  taken  the  trouble,  to  penetrate 
the  sacred  confines  of  this  governmental 
unit;  and  of  late  years  we  have  had  the 
spectacle  of  city  government  growing  gen- 
erally better  and  more  efficient  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  county  government  growing 
progressively  worse  and  ill-managed.  City 
officials  are  coming  more  and  more  under 
the  close  scrutiny  of  the  voting  public,  while 
county  officials  are  still  serenely  nestled  and 
undisturbed  in  the  shelters  of  obscurity. 

The  growing  movement  in  this  country 
for  the  consolidation  of  city  and  county 
government  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
ever-spreading  realization  of  the  flagrant 
inefficiencies  of  present  county  organiza- 
tion, its  needless  duplication  of  many  city 
functions,  and — most  of  all — the  staggering 
financial   losses   directly   traceable   to   this 


duplication  and  to  the  general  incompetence 
n  management.  This  latter  circumstance, 
perhaps  more  notably  than  any  other,  con- 
stitutes an  almost  incontrovertible  argument 
for  city  and  county  consolidation  in  large 
centers  of  population,  where  the  city  is 
coterminous  with  the  county  unit,  where 
urban  interests  dominate  over  all  others,  or, 
finally,  where  there  is  an  aggregation  of 
several  towns  with  interests  rather  indus- 
trial than  agricultural. 

The  question  of  consolidation  is  not  a 
local  consideration  restricted  to  a  particular 
area  in  the  United  States.  Consolidation  is 
already  an  accomplished  fact  in  one  form  or 
another  in  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Balti- 
more, Denver,  and  Los  Angeles.  Consolida- 
tion has  been  and  is  being  discussed,  in  ad- 
dition, in  many  other  important  cities  in 
the  country,  including  Chicago,  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  Toledo,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh,  Jersey  City.  Butte,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  and  other  cities.  Detroit  is  contem- 
plating a  consolidation  allowing  city  officers 
to  assume  activities  similar  to  those  of  the 
county  officials.  Prominent  interests  have 
been  in  favor  of  amalgamation  of  city  and 
county  governments  in  Milwaukee,  and  in 
Philadelphia  the  movement  was  favored  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mun'cipal  Research  and  the 
charter  revision  committee  of  191 7.  Alto- 
gether, about  twenty  cities  have  made  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  their  county  government 
by  consolidating  it  with  the  city.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  constitution  has  been  so  amended 
that  barriers  to  consolidation  have  been 
quite  effectively  removed. 

Expensive  Duplication  of  Effort 

The  movement  for  city  and  county  con- 
solidation, there  is  no  doubt,  had  its  direct 
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origin  in  the  great  losses  taxpayers  have 
suffered  all  over  the  country  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  and  ever-soaring  costs  of 
county  and  city  government.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  financial  savings  of  consolidation  that 
are  among  the  most  imposing  in  the  array 
of  arguments  presented  for  city  and  county 
consolidation.  The  needless,  almost  wan- 
ton, duplication  of  officials  and  functions 
that  characterizes  city  and  county  govern- 
ment to-day,  cannot  but  redound  to  the  en- 
hancement of  tax  bill  dimensions.  It  v^^as 
only  recently  that  the  City  Club  of  Mil- 
waukee ascertained  that,  while  the  city 
maintained  an  emergency  hospital,  a  tuber- 
culosis sanitarium,  and  a  corps  of  milk  in- 
spectors, the  county  was  doing  almost  the 
same  things.  The  city  handled  highways 
through  a  highway  department,  and  the 
county  through  an  engineering  department, 
but  the  administration  was  practically  dupli- 
cated. City  and  county  did  their  purchasing 
separately.  Separate  city  and  county  gov- 
erning bodies  added  materially  to  the  ex- 
pense of  government. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  it  was  recently 
ascertained  that  the  people  were  paying  for 
three  different  kinds  of  police  protection: 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputies;  the  constables 
of  the  several  townships;  and  the  police  of 
the  city.  Each  year  as  the  cities  expand  in 
area  and  jurisdiction,  the  police  force  is 
correspondingly  increased,  but  no  reduction 
is  ever  made  relieving  the  sheriff  and  con- 
stables of  duties. 

There  is  enormous  duplication  in  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  by  city  and  county.  Coun- 
ties often  maintain  a  poor  farm,  and  cities 
usually  maintain  an  institution  erected  for 
similar  purposes.  By  a  combination  of  the 
two  many  thousands  could  be  saved.  Both 
county  and  city  purchase  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  stationery  and  printing,  the 
expense  of  which  would  be  lightened  by 
making  one  contract  of  it.  The  city  may 
have  idle  road-building  machinery,  while 
the  county  is  purchasing  identical  machines. 
Frequently  there  are  separate  rock-crushing 
plants  for  the  two  governments,  sometimes 
separate  gravel  beds.  One  may  have  a 
shortage  of  labor,  while  the  other  is  laying 
off  men.  Often  there  are  two  forces  of 
men  assessing  property  at  the  county-seat, 
one  at  the  court  house  and  the  other  at  the 
city  hall  in  the  very  sam'e  city. 

The  coordination  of  the  road  policy  of 
the  county  and  the  street  construction  of 


the  large  city  has  never  been  worked  out 
efficiently  in  the  typical  American  county. 
Often  the  county  commissioners  or  super- 
visors may  decide  upon  some  important 
road  improvement,  and  the  road  when  con- 
structed may  lead  to  the  limits  of  the  city, 
but  its  effectiveness  may  be  lost  absolutely 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  city  to  con- 
struct a  street  system  that  will  properly  co- 
ordinate with  it. 

Plans  for  community  development  are 
rarely  coordinated  among  different  commu- 
nities in  a  county,  and  the  inability  of  the 
larger  city  to  direct  intelligently  its  growth 
often  means  the  loss  of  millions  in  dollars. 
Cleveland,  for  example,  while  permitted  by 
state  law  to  plat  subdivision  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles  outside  the  city  limits,  has 
had  to  face  the  prospect  of  the  wasting  of 
its  efforts  in  this  direction  because  of  legis- 
lation permitting  the  small  suburban  cities 
just  outside  the  limits  of  Cleveland  to  do 
the  same.  As  a  result,  new  plans  are  being 
constantly  devised  with  no  new  view  toward 
the  ultimate  development  of  the  sewage  sys- 
tem, the  park  and  boulevards,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  greater  metropolis. 

The  assessment  processes  under  elective 
county  officials  rather  than  those  technically 
qualified  is  rarely  scientifically  carried  out. 
When  the  county  has  a  need  for  money,  all 
it  has  to  do  is  to  create  an  additional  tax 
through  its  supervisors,  property  is  liable 
for  it,  and  there  is  no  redress.  In  Texas, 
to  take  a  chance  example,  though  the  law 
provides  that  property  should  be  assessed 
at  100  per  cent  of  its  value,  the  assessing  of 
property  in  a  large  number  of  counties  in 
Texas  drops  down  to  between  25  and  10  per 
cent  of  its  actual  value.  As  a  result  of  in- 
efficiency and  mismanagement  due  to  dual 
and  duplicated  departments,  many  owners 
having  paid  their  taxes  faithfully  for  many 
years  suddenly  find  themselves  confronted 
with  records  of  the  department  stating  that 
taxes  have  not  been  paid.  Many  hundreds 
of  land  titles  are  clouded,  and  lon^  after 
money  has  been  paid,  individuals  are  forced 
to  pay  double  the  tax  and  the  costs  in  order 
to  get  the  property  cleared. 

It  must  be  perfectly  clear  that  if  a  city 
pays,  as  is  the  case  with  Cleveland,  85  per 
cent  of  the  taxes  of  the  county,  95  per  cent 
as  is  the  case  in  Toledo,  and  the  county  still 
retains  an  administrative  staff  duplicating 
that  of  the  city,  there  is  obviously  waste  of 
effort  and  expenser  ^Voidable  only  through 
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consolidation.  If  a  city's  population  consti- 
tutes the  great  proportion  of  the  county's 
population,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  it  to 
pay  for  an  administrative  machine  equal  to 
and  coordinate  with  that  needed  for  itself. 
According  to  compilations  made  by  the  Re- 
search Division  of  the  American  City  Bu- 
reau, the  percentage  of  city  population  to 
that  of  the  county,  in  regions  where  the 
movement  for  complete  consolidation  is 
strong,  averages  in  the  vicinity  of  84,  and 
in  many  cases  far  exceeds  that. 

Consolidation  Brings  Economy 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  great  savings  have  been 
claimed  for  cities  and  counties  that  have 
consolidated  their  governments  partially  or 
entirely,  and  that  similar  ones  are  being 
predicted  for  the  communities  engaged  in 
contemporary  campaigns  for  consolidation. 

To  take  a  glance  back  at  history,  San 
Francisco,  for  example,  effected  significant 
financial  savings  at  the  time  of  its  consoli- 
dation with  the  county  government  in  1856. 
In  that  year  it  secured  from  the  Legislature 
a  new  charter  in  which  the  city  council 
was  supplanted  by  the  county  board  of 
supervisors,  and  the  city  assessors  by  the 
county  assessors :  and  several  officers  who 
had  hitherto  only  acted  for  the  one  govern- 
ment were  given  functions  for  both. 

Under  the  consolidation  great  financial 
savings  were  at  least  originally  made.  It 
was  calculated  by  the  historian  Hittel  that 
the  expenses  of  the  city  and  county  govern- 
ment were  reduced  from  $2,640,000  in  the 
year  before  consolidation  to  $350,000  in 
1857.  While  original  savings  were  probably 
not  duplicated  in  after  years,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  the  financial  history  of  San 
Francisco  is  freer  from  scandal  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  It  is  a  familiar 
story  how  St.  Louis  also  eflfected  a  not  neg- 


ligible saving  dur'ng  the  year  after  its  con- 
solidation in  1875,  when  by  means  of  a  spe- 
cific provision  in  the  state  constitution 
that  city  separated  itself  from  the  circum- 
ambient county,  and  such  offices  as  sheriff, 
coroner,  and  public  administrator  were  done 
away  with.  The  original  plans  provided  for 
the  elimination  of  duplication  in  official 
functions  and  duties  by  abolishing  certain 
offices  and  readjusting  the  duties  of  others. 

The  beneficent  financial  effects  were  im- 
mediately apparent  despite  the  fact  that  the 
city  assumed  the  entire  county  debt,  in- 
terest and  principal,  in  return  for  certain 
county  property  within  the  city.  While  the 
savings  were  not  as  notable  in  the  ensuing 
years,  it  is  undeniable  that  significant  econ- 
omies were  efifected  that  would  have  been 
impossible  under  the  old  system.  The  tax 
rate  was  reduced  by  62  cents  on  $100  the 
year  after  consolidation,  and  the  next  year 
it  was  reduced  still  more  by  15  cents.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  net  savings  in  ex- 
penditures under  the  new  system  totalled 
close  to  $1,000,000  per  year. 

Xo  less  interesting  than  these  figures  are 
those  estimated  by  responsible  organizations 
in  the  various  cit"es  contemplating  con- 
solidation. It  was  estimated  some  time  ago 
that  New  York  City  could  save  at  least  a 
million  per  year  if  it  would  consolidate  its 
five  county  governments  with  its  city  gov- 
ernment, Chicago  three  millions,  and  Cleve- 
land three  millions.  Alameda  under  the 
limited  form  of  consolidation  that  has  been 
proposed  for  it  would  save  one  million,  and 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  it  has  been  figured, 
economies  to  the  amount  of  $8,000  would  be 
efifected  in  the  process  of  tax  collection 
alone.  Los  Anglees,  under  only  limited 
consolidation,  saved  $100,600  in  the  year 
191 7-1 8,  and  would  save  under  complete 
consolidation,   it   is   estimated,   as   much  as 

$2,000,000.  (.To  be   continued) 


The  Municipal  Bond  Market 


During  the  month  of  November,  municipal 
bond  prices  moved  into  higher  ground,  ac- 
cording to  the  Daily  Bond  Buyer.  Un- 
settlement  in  business  and  a  consequent  de- 
cline in  industrial  securities  tended  to  ren- 
der such  bonds  more  attractive,  while  a  re- 
duction in  the  volume  of  new  issues  gave 
added  firmness  to  the  market.  The  aggre- 
gate of  municipal  and  state  securities  for 
tKe  month  was  about  $45,000,000,  as  con- 


trasted with"  October's  figure  of  $61,500,000. 
This  brings  the  total  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  year  to  $666,535,000,  as 
against  $770,195,000  for  the  whole  of  1919. 
As  a  considerable  number  of  authorized  is- 
sues are  held  up  awaiting  more  favorable 
conditions,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  period  of 
cheaper  money  would  bring  many  munici- 
palities into  the  market  for  the  completing 
of  much-needed  public  works. 
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New  York  City  Buys  a  Friedman  ''Snow-Loader" 


After  thoro  tests  under  the  most  exacting  conditions  in  removing  huge  piles  of 

snow  and  ice  last  winter-  New  York  City  has  purchased  a  Fiiedmao  "Snow 

Loader". 

Last  winter  the  Friedman  machine  loaded  trucks  of  8  cubic  yards  capacity  at  an 

average  speed  of  60  to  90  seconds.    Its  use  cuts  the  cost  of  snow  removal  about 

90  per  cent.     Write  for  information. 
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For  Cities,  Counties,  Parks,  Cem- 
eteries, Universities,  Hospitals 
and     Large     Industrial    Plants 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  your 
snow  plows  to  assure  good  delivery.  Baker 
Auto  Truck  Snow  Plows  are  readily  at- 
tached to  practically  any  make  motor  truck. 
They  are  serviceable — sensible — safe. 
They  are  equipped  with  our  especially  con- 
venient lifting  device.  The  blades  are 
hinged  and  allow  passage  over  obstructions 
without  shock.  Plows  are  made  with  8 
and  1 0  foot  blades. 

Hundreds  of  Baker  Plows  are  in  use  in  the 
Snow  Belt  and  are  giving  real  service. 

We  also  make  20th  Century  Horse  Drawn 
Snow  Plows  for  sidewalk  work 

Write  for  for  Deseriptioe  Literature 

The  Baker  Mfg.  Company 

503  Stanford  Ave.,  Springfield,  111. 
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Asphalt  Pavement  Specifications 

Fundamental  Features  of  Specifications  Recently  Prepared  by  the 

Asphalt  Association 


THE  committee  which  has  recently 
prepared  a  complete  set  of  specifica- 
tions for  various  types  of  asphalt 
pavement  has  paid  special  attention  to  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  specifications 
with  an  idea  to  making  them  definite,  pre- 
cise and  free  from  ambiguity.  During  the 
preparation  of  the  specifications,  the  com- 
mittee had  before  it  data  from  every  state 
highway  department  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  those  of  a  large  number  of  the 
principal  counties  and  cities  and  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
The  committee,  with  Prevost  Hubbard,  for- 
merly Chief  of  the  Division  of  Tests  and 
Research  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  as  chairman,  was  composed  of  prac- 
tical and  experienced  engineers. 

A  summary  of  the .  fundamental  features 
of  each  set  of  specifications  follows: 

(i)  Asphalt  Macadam  Surface  Course. — 
A  minimum  thickness  of  2K  inches  utilizing  a 
coarse  aggregate  of  iK-  to  2^-inch  crushed 
stone  and  asphalt  cement  of  from  80  to  150 
penetration  is  recommended.  The  limits  of 
penetration  of  the  asphalt  cement  are  to  be 
specified  by  the  engineer  within  a  lo-point 
range  if  below  90  and  within  a  30-point  range 
if  over  90  penetration. 

(2)  Asphaltic  Concrete  Surface  Course 
{Coarse  Graded  Aggregate  Type). — A  finished 
thickness  of  2  inches  of  asphaltic  concrete  com- 
posed of  coarse  aggregate  95  per  cent  of  which 
will  pass  a  1^4 -inch  screen,  fine  aggregate,  4 
to  6  per  cent  of  filler,  and  5  to  8  per  cent  of 
asphalt  of  from  50  to  70  penetration  (lo-point 
range  fixed  by  engineer)  are  the  outstanding 
features. 

(3)  Asphaltic  Concrete  Surface  Course 
{Fine  Graded  Aggregate). — A  finished  thick- 
ness of  2  inches,  with  coarse  aggregate  95  per 
cent  of  which  passes  a  J^-inch  screen,  sand,  7 
to  II  per  cent  of  filler,  and  7.5  to  9.5  per  cent 
of  asphalt  with  a  penetration  of  50  to  70  (10- 
point  range  fixed  by  engineer)  are  recom- 
mended. 

(4)  Sheet  Asph^t  Binder  and  Surface 
Course. — Binder  and  surface  courses  each  hav- 
ing a  thickness  of  iK  inches,  binder  course  to 
have  60  to  80  per  cent  coarse  aggregate,  sand, 
and  4  to  6  per  cent  of  bitumen,  the  asphalt 
cement  for  both  courses  to  have  a  penetration 
of  from  30  to  60  with  a  lO-point  range  fixed 
by  engineer.  The  surface  course  mixture  is  as 
follows : 


Retained  On  Per  Cent 

Passing      10   mesh 40  mesh  10  to  40 

Passing     40   mesh 80  mesh  22  to  46 

Passing      80   mesh 200  mesh  12  to  30 

Passing   200   mesh 10  to  20 

Bitumen    9.5  to  12 

(5)  Asphalt  Base  {Asphalt  Macadam 
Type). — To  consist  of  two  courses,  the  first  to 
have  a  thickness  of  zVz  inches,  and  the  second 
2^2  inches,  coarse  aggregate  for  the  first  course 
to  consist  of  2K-  to  3K-inch  stone  and  for  the 
second  course  iJ4-  to  2j/2-inch  stone,  asphalt 
cement  to  have  penetration  of  from  8o  to  150 
(fixed  within  a  lo-point  range  if  less  than  90 
and  a  30-point  range  if  over  90,  by  engineer)  ; 
one  application  of  asphalt  at  the  rate  of  1.25 
to  1.5  gallons  per  square  yard  to  be  made  upon 
each  course,  and  the  second  course  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  ^-  to  1%-mQh  stone. 

(6)  Asphaltic  Concrete  Binder  and  Surface 
Courses. — This  specification  provides  for  a  ij4- 
inch  course  of  fine  grade  aggregate  asphaltic 
concrete  wearing  course  as  specified  under  (3) 
laid  over  a  i^-inch  binder  course  as  specified 
under  (4). 

(7)  Gravel  Base. — To  consist  of  two 
courses,  each  not  less  than  4  inches  in  thick- 
ness after  compaction,  95  per  cent  of  the  gravel 
to  pass  a  3^-inch  screen,  and  50  to  75  per  cent 
to  be  retained  upon  a  ^-inch  screen. 

(8)  Macadam  Base. — To  consist  of  two 
filled  courses,  each  not  less  than  3  inches  in 
thickness,  95  to  100  per  cent  of  the  crushed 
stone  to  pass  a  3H-inch,  and  o  to  15  per  cent 
a  2^ -inch  screen,  95  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
screenings  to  pass  a  ^-  or  H-inch  screen,  and 
40  to  80  per  cent  a  %-inch  screen. 

(9)  Reconstruction  of  Old  Macadam  to 
Serve  as  Base  Course. — Provides  for  recon- 
struction of  old  macadam  in  order  to  secure  a 
minimum  thickness  of  6  inches  after  com- 
paction, 

(10)  Tdfofd  Base. — iProvides  for  hand- 
laid  8-inch  telford  base. 

(11)  Portland  Cement  Concrete  Base. — A 
mixture  in  the  proportions  of  i  :3 :6  with  a 
thickness  of  6  inches  as  specified. 

(12)  Truing  up  Old  Pavements  to  Serve 
as  Base  Course. — Provides  for  truing  up  old 
pavements  by  the  use  of  an  asphaltic  concrete 
mixture  in  preparation  for  the  application  of 
an  asphaltic  wearing  course. 

(13)  Preparation  of  Subgrade. — No  ex- 
planation required. 

C14)  Subbase.—Proyides  for  a  subbase  of 
field  stone  filled  with  smaller  fragments  and 
compacted. 

(15)  Shoulders,  Headers,  Curbs  and  Gut- 
ters.— Provides  for  gravel,  water-bound  and 
asphalt  macadam  shoulders,  and  Portland 
cement  concrete  headers,  curbs,  and  gutters. 
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d  the  public  blames  us  ! 


"T  DON'T  see  why  they  should  blame  us,"  said 
■*-  Mrs.  Allinson  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
Trustees'  Meeting.  "We  did  everything  for 
them  up  there.  They  were  just  like  a  big, 
happy  family  until  this — this  happened,"  and 
her  voice  broke  a  little. 

It  was  a  home  for  Aged  Men.  Everyone  in 
the  city  was  proud  of  the  Home.  To  serve  on 
its  Board  of  Trustees  was  an  honor. 

The  building  was  ■well  heated,  well  lighted, 
well  furnished.  The  stairways  w^ere  broad  and 
easy  to  go  up  and  down.  There  was  a  fire 
alarm  and  a  coil  of  fire  hose  in  every  corridor. 

But  a  stealthy,  creeping  flame  started  in  the 
basement  at  midnight.  At  two  o'clock  most  of 
the  first  floor  was  a  mass  of  flames.  Then  the 
alarm  rang.  Doctors,  nurses,  attendants,  every 
one  "worked  with  superhuman  strength.  They 
guided  the  w^eak  and  carried  the  helpless  down 
the  one  passable  stairway. 


In  spite  of  every  effort,  twenty  feeble  old 
men  w^ere  lost. 

Next  day  the  tow^n  rang  with  bitter  denuu' 
ciation  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

It  seemed  so  evident  now  to  every  intelligent 
man  and  woman  in  the  community  that  just  a 
half-hours'  thought  and  planning  for  the  instal- 
lation of  a  Grinnell  Sprinkler  System  would 
have  prevented  the  tragedy.  Twenty  lives  ! 
What  a  cruel  toll  to  pay  for  lack  of  foresight. 

Fire  has  caused  a  loss  of  over  forty  million  dollars  in 
schools,  colleges  and  institutions  in  the  last  eight  years. 
Add  to  these  startling  figures  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
lives  have  been  lost  through  these  same  fires. 

Then  ask  "yourself :  Are  you  doing  all  you  can  to  safe- 
guard public  property  and  life  in  your  town? 

Read — "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy" 

If  you  are  on  a  school  board,  a  board  of  .nanagers  or  in  any 
position  where  a  trusting  public  has  placed  human  lives  in  your  hands, 
it  is  clearly  your  duty  to  see  that  these  lives  are  safeguarded.  Send 
for  "Fire  "Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy."  It  costs  just  the  price  of  a 
post  card.  Write  us  today,  now,  before  you  put  aside  this  magazine. 
Address:  Grinnell  Gsmpany.  Inc.,  283  "West  Exchange  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Executive   Offices  '^Co^J^^'*' 

Complete   Engineering  and  Construction  Service  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 
Industrial  Piping,  Heating  and  Power  Equipments.       Fittings,  Pipe,  Valves. 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM- H^en  the  fire  starts,  the  water  atart». 
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News  and  Ideas  for  Commercial 
and  Civic  Organizations 


Keene  Chamber  Provides  Houses 

Keene,  N.  H. — The  Keene  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently  took  steps  to  relieve  the 
local  housing  situat'on.  A  Housing  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  make  a  study  of 
the  methods  employed  in  other  cities  and  of 
the  needs  of  Keene.  The  committee's  re- 
port resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Keene  Home  Builders,  Inc.,  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000.  The  stock  was  purchased  by 
the  merchants  and  the  manufacturers  in 
about  equal  amounts. 

Contracts  for  the  construction  of  about 
twenty  houses  were  let  on  April  20,  and  the 
majority  of  these  are  completed.  The  hous- 
ing corporation  is  not  only  building  the 
houses,  but  is  handling  the  second  mort- 
gages, the  banks  and  the  building  and  loan 
associat'ons  taking  the  first  mortgages. 
The  houses  are  intended  to  be  occup'ed  by 
working  men,  and  are  being  sold  to  them 
on  10  per  cent  cash  payments,  the  balance 
payable  in  monthly  installments  as  rent. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  and  the  pub- 
licity work  which  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  done  ''n  connection  with  this  ac- 
tivity is  partially  responsible  for  the  erec- 
tion of  twenty  other  houses  by  manufac- 
turers and  private  builders.  The  city's  im- 
mediate needs  have  thus  been  taken  care  of. 

PRICE  GAINES, 
Secretary,   Keene  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Kooxville's  Exhibit  of  Natural 
Resources 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — The  Knoxville  Board 
of  Commerce  had  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit at  the  National  Exposition  of  Chem- 
ical Industries  recently  held  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  in  New  York.  It  was  lo- 
cated on  the  mezzanine  floor  and  occupied 
about  the  space  usually  devoted  to  six 
booths.  An  attempt  was  made  to  present 
the  resources  of  the  region  of  Knoxville  in 
a  way  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  future 
possibilities  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and, 
from  the  reports  that  have  been  received  of 


the  impressions  made  by  the  exhibit,  the  at- 
tempt was  successful. 

The  exhibit  consisted  of  tables  containing 
the  various  mineral  and  chemical  products 
of  the  country  surrounding  Knoxville,  and 
had  as  a  background  three  large  maps  illus- 
trating the  topography  and  resources,  both 
natural  and  man-made,  in  a  graphic  way. 
An  invitation  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  the  region  was  conspicuously  placed,  and 
the  manner  in  which  crowds  collected 
around  the  exhibit  gave  evidence  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  advertising. 

WILLIAM  R.   POUDER, 
Manager,   Knoxville   Board  of   Commerce. 

Bridgeport's  Hallowe'en  Spectacle 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — Bridgeport  held  its 
first  community  Hallowe'en  celebration  this 
year.  The  spectators  and  participants  all 
expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  event, 
which  was  named  "The  Municipal  Frivols 
of  1920."  From  all  indications,  it  will  be- 
come an  annual  affair. 

.  The  celebration  resolved  itself  into  a 
parade  and  community  dance  on  the  streets. 
The  parade  included  scores  of  floats,  twen- 
ty-five of  which  represented  d'fferent  child- 
hood stories.  A  gypsy-costumed  story- 
teller accompanied  each  float,  and,  after  the 
parade,  told  the  story  to  the  people  who 
grouped  themselves  around  the  float. 

This  was  the  joint  creation  of  the  Bridge- 
port Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Recrea- 
tion Board.  There  were  at  least  5,000  peo- 
ple in  the  parade,  and  the  down-town  crowd 
was  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  75,000. 
The  preva'Hng  thought  in  the  m'nds  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements  was  ingenuity, 
not  expense,  and  the  clever  character  por- 
trayals were  real  master-strokes. 

The  merchants  cooperated  by  decorating 
their  windows  appropriately,  and  they  and 
the  manufacturers,  several  of  the  fraternal, 
civic  and  social  organizations,  business  and 
professional  clubs,  public  school  groups,  and 
var-ous  other  organ'zations,  jo'ned  in  both 
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Playground  Apparatus  that  is  SAFE 

Above  we  show  a  pipe  coupling— a  most  commonplace  detail  of  construction. 
But  observe'that  it  is'designed  and  built  so  that  it  is'  practically  unbreakable. 
This  detail  only  serves  to  illustrate  the  principle  upon  which'all  MEDART[ ap- 
paratus is  built.  It  must  be  so — the  lives  of  children  may  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  apparatus. 

Considered  in  this  light,  it  must  be  seen  that  MEDART  apparatus  cannot 
be  sold  on  a  price  basis.  But  it  is  sold  on  an  economy  basis — thorough 
construction  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  long  life  of  the  apparatus  go  hand  in 
hand.  In  buying  playground  apparatus,  divide  the  cost  by  the  years  of  service 
it  will  give,  and  MEDART  apparatus  will  be  your  choice. 


Medart  Service 

Medart  Engineering  Service  is  given 
freely  without  cost  or  obligation  or 
thought  toward  immediate  gain. 
Whether  your  plans  are  extensive  or 
limited  you  will  find  it  to  your  advan- 
tage to  avail  yourself  of  the  experience 
we  have  gained  dtiring  fifty  years* 
playground  planning  and  building. 


Send  for  Catalog  **L" 

Catalog  "L"  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  complete  treatises  available 
on  playgrounds  and  playground  plan- 
ning. It  is  really  a  textbook.  When 
you  send  for  it  please  outline  in  brief 
just  what  your  problem  is — you  will 
have  our  earnest  and  intelligent  co- 
operation. 


FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 


Potomac  and  DeKalb  Sts. 

New  York,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Francisco,  Rialto  Bldg. 


MEDART 
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float  and  marching  representation.  The 
parade  included  five  full  bands  and  numer- 
ous musical  clubs.  Forty-five  prizes  w^ere 
awarded  to  various  groups  and  individuals 
for  distinctiveness  in  costuming.  The  re- 
tail merchants  provided  the  prizes. 

So  little  d  sorder  was  noticeable  that  the 
Police  Department  gave  out  the  following 
brief  statement  regarding  that  aspect  of  the 
afifair : 

"Not  a  report  of  theft  from  the  person,  in- 
sult or  assault  had  been  received  by  the  police 
up  to  midnight,  one  hour  after  the  crowds  had 
dispersed.  The  ambulance  was  not  called  to 
any  point  in  the  city,  and,  according  to  atten- 
dants at  the  emergency  hospital,  not  one  pa- 
tient was  treated  as  a  result  of  the  inter- 
mingling of  masked  persons  in  the  streets." 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Bridgeport  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  however,  that  such  negative 
results,  fine  though  they  be,  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  excellent  community  con- 
sciousness such  an  event  engenders.  And 
it  is  much  easier  after  a  joyous  celebration 
of  this  kind  to  get  the  citizens  to  work  to- 
gether for  community  betterment  objects 
of  a  more  concrete  character. 

SEWARD   I^.   P^ICE, 
Executive      Secretary,      Bridgeport      Chamber      of 
Commerce. 

Another  Traction  Problem  Solved 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. — The  continued  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  employes  of  the  Sioux  City 
Service  Company  to  ask  for  an  increase  in 
wages  early  last  summer.  While  the  trac- 
tion companies  in  a  number  of  the  larger 
cities  had  raised  the  fares  to  six  and  seven 
cents,  the  fare  in  Sioux  City  remained  five 
cents,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  in- 
crease it. 

The  Service  Company  now  faced  the 
actual  necessity  of  raising  the  wages,  and 
came  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  help 
in  solving  the  problem,  because,  while  it 
appreciated  the  fact  that  its  employes  were 
entitled  to  the  increase,  it  did  not  see  how 
this  could  be  granted  except  at  a  great  loss. 

The  Chamber  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  up  the  matter,  and  invited  other  civic 
organizations,  as  well  as  the  trades  and 
labor  assembly,  to  appoint  representatives 
to  meet  with  this  committee.  The  commit- 
tee was  instructed  to  investigate  the.  subject 
thoroughly  and  to  take  whatever  action 
seemed  necessary  to  enable  it  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.     Expert  account- 


ants were  employed  to  audit  the  books  of 
the  Service  Company  and  ascertain  its 
financial  condition.  An  investigation  of  the 
living  conditions  of  the  street  car  men  was 
also  made  by  persons  who  understood  the 
situation  thoroughly. 

After  the  investigation  was  completed, 
the  committee  was  satisfied  that  the  condi- 
tions warranted  a  raise  in  wages  and  an  n- 
crease  of  the  fare  to  six  cents.  A  petition 
was  therefore  presented  to  the  City  Council 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  those  conclu- 
sions and  asking  that  a  special  election  be 
called  to  allow  the  voters  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  fare  should  be  raised.  The  Coun 
cil  acted  favorably  on  the  petition  and  called 
a  special  election  for  August  17. 

The  committee  returned  its  report  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  the  joint  committee  represent- 
ing the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
organizations  has  made  a  thorough  investi- 
gation into  the  pay  of  the  street  car  em- 
ployes and  had  expert  accountants  examine 
the  books  of  the  Service  Company  to  deter- 
mine its  financial  condition,  and 

Whereas,  the  said  committee  has  found 
that  the  employes  are  deserving  of  an  in- 
crease in  pay  and  that  the  street  car  com- 
pany on  its  present  fares  cannot  afiford  to 
grant  such  an  increase,  and 

Whereas,  they  have  further  found  that 
an  increase  in  fare  to  six  cents  would  just 
about  meet  the  increase  in  wage  agreed  upon 
and  increased  operation  cost  without  yield- 
ing any  excess  profit  to  the  company, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
most  strongly  endorse  the  proposed  in- 
crease and  recommend  it  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  public  in  the  coming 
election  to  be  held  on  this  proposition  Au- 
gust 17. 

This  resolution  was  given  wide  publicity, 
and  what  at  first  looked  like  strong  opposi- 
t  on  faded  away,  with  the  result  that  the 
increase  carried  by  a  large  majority.  The 
Service  Company  promised  not  only  an  in- 
crease of  wages  to  the  men,  but  also  more 
cars  and  better  service. 

This  is  another  instance  where  a  well- 
organized  chamber  of  commerce  has  avoided 
a  critical  situation,  and  probably  a  strike, 
by  taking  the  affair  in  hand  and  providing 
the  menus  for  unbiased  investigat'on  which 
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T'Ae  Monroe  Is  Paying 

Big  Dividends  To  Duluth 

IN  the  office  of  Duluth's  City  Ejigineer  everything  is  run  on  a 
high  plane  of  efficiency.  And  the  city  engineer  doesn't  hesi- 
tate to  give  due  credit  to  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine 
for  the  part  it  has  played. 

"The  Monroe  has  paid  for  itself  several  times  over,"  he  writes, 
"and  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  get  along  without  it." 

On  the  Monroe  you  can  add,  multiply,  divide  and  subtract, 
with  a  constant  proof  of  accuracy  always  before  you. 

And  so  simple  to  operate.  Merely  set  the  numbers  on  the  Mon- 
roe keyboard  and  turn  the  crank — forward  for  addition  and  multi- 
plication, backward  for  subtraction  and  division. 

Any  clerk  in  your  office  with  a  half  hour's  instruction  on  the 
Monroe  can  equal  the  volume  of  work  turned  out  by  a  specially 
trained  operator  on  other  machines. 

The  Monroe  is  carrying  the  burden  of  all  the  figure-work  in 
a'great  many  City,  County  and  State  offices — in  the  Engineer's 
Office,  Water  Department,  Treasurer's  Office,  Tax  Department, 
Assessor's  Office,  Board  of  Education,  Hospital  Commission, 
Department  of  Health,  Comptroller's  Office,  etc. 

Send  coupon  for  "How  New  Yor\Stale  saved  $85,000"  or  a  demonstration. 
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resulted  in  justice  being  done.  It  also 
demonstrated  to  the  employes  generally 
throughout  the  city  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  ready  to  deal  fairly  with 
them,  and  brought  about  a  closer  working 
relationship  between  the  business  and  the 
la])oring  interests. 

WILLIAM   HOLDEN. 
fieneral    Secretary,    .'^iolIX   City    Chamber   of   Coin- 
merce. 

Macon  Woman's  Auxiliary  in 
Action 

Macon,  Ga. — The  Macon  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  an  active  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary, with  an  enrollment  of  200  members, 
which  is  working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
parent  organization  in  its  efforts  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  connnun-'ty.  While  the 
plan  of  organization  parallels  that  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  provides  for  a 
departmental  committee  to  cooperate  with 
each  corresponding  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber, there  is  a  distinctly  separate  program  of 
work  for  the  Auxiliary.  The  latter  is  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  activities  of  the 
central  organization  and  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  those  lines  of  work  in  which 
women  are  most  interested  and  most  cap- 
able of  rendering  effective  service.  The 
receipts  from  dues  in  the  Auxiliary  and 
from  other  sources  are  used  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  secretary  and  defray  other 
expenses. 

The  members  are  for  the  most  part  the 
wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  daughters  of 
the  members  in  good  standing  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  membership  is  di- 
vided into  seven  groups,  to  each  of  which 
is  assigned  a  certain  department  of  work, 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee  in  charge.  All  questions  of  gen- 
eral policy  require  the  approval  of  the  di- 
rectors of  both  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 

The  Auxiliary  was  organized  only  last 
February.  One  of  the  first  items  ■  in  its 
program  of  work  was  to  transform  the 
trunk  highways  which  transverse  Bibb 
County  at  right  angles  with  each  other  into 
Roads  of  Remembrance  as  a  soldier  memo- 
rial. The  two  h'ghways  themselves  form  a 
cross,  and  the  four  sections  of  the  highway 
are  to  be  lined  with  trees  planted  in  cross- 
formation  as  a  memorial  to  the  Bibb  County 
men  and  women  who  served  in  the  World 
War.  Native  flowers  and  shrubs  are  to  be 
planted  between  the  trees,  and  the  banks 


along  the  side  will  be  covered  with  Chero- 
kee roses.  Bronze  markers,  containing  the 
names  and  former  addresses  of  the  soldiers, 
and  gold  stars  if  they  died  in  the  service, 
will  be  placed  on  the  trees.  The  work  was 
started  this  fall  and  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted within  two  years,  making  of  this 
Road  of  Remembrance  an  everlasting 
memorial. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
been  in  charge  of  this  activity.  That  de- 
partment is  also  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  conditions  of  transportation 
as  they  affect  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
women.  It  is  also  promoting  the  work  of 
the  Traveler's  Aid  Society,  and  working 
for  the  improvement  of  the  facilities  for 
women  at  the  Terminal  Station  in  Macon. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  recently  petitioned  the  City 
Council  for  an  ordinance  to  permit  curb 
marketing.  Such  an  ordinance  was  passed. 
It  stipulates  certain  hours  during  which 
the  farmers  may  bring  their  produce  to  the 
community  market-place,  where  it  is  sold 
to  the  consumer  direct,  thus  eliminating  the 
expensive  middleman.  The  department  is 
endeavoring  to  popularize  cooperative  buy- 
ing of  farm  products  and  wayside  buying 
by  motorists.  It  is  also  promoting  the  or- 
ganization of  Girls'  Clubs,  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  records  made  by  the  girls. 

The  Department  of  Civics  takes  charge 
of  the  annual  observance  of  Civic  Week, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  clean-up  and 
beautification  campaigns.  It  is  also  coop- 
erating with  the  City  Council  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  municipal  parks,  and  promot- 
ing the  organization  of  the  Junior  Y,  W. 
C.  A.,  Girl  Scouts,  and  Campfire  Girls. 

It  is  engaged  just  now  in  converting 
Macon  into  the  "Rose  City  of  the  South" 
by  the  planting  of  roses  on  public  and  pri- 
vate grounds  throughout  the  community. 

The  Department  of  Industry  is  conduct- 
ing a  survey  of  conditions  affect'ng  women  , 
employed  in  industrial  plants.  It  is  also  '\ 
promoting  the  beautification  of  factory  and  j 
home  grounds  in  the  mill  districts,  and  con-  ^ 
ducting  a  campaign  among  housewives  to 
popularize  the  use  of  Macon  products. 

The  Department  of  Publicity  and  Conven- 
tions provides  special  committees  to  wel- 
come and  entertain  the  women  who  come 
from  out  of  town  to  attend  conventions  held 
in  Macon.    It  is  also  promoting  the  develop- 
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KEEP  YOUR   CITY   CLEAN 

By  Removing  Garbage,  Rubbish,  Ashes,  Etc.,  in 

ARCADIA  LOW   SIDED  DUMP  TRAILERS 

Strongest  drop  frame  Trailer  made  (Patents  pending).  Made  by  one 

of  the  oldest  Trailer  manufacturers. 
Reversible;  will  tow  in  trains.     May  be  backed.    Will  not  sway  nor 

cut  corners.     May  be  drawn  by  horses  when  desired. 

SYRACUSE,  N.   Y..   USES   ARCADIA  TRAILERS 

This  body  dumps  either  side.   Locks  to  prevent  accidental  dumping. 
Clears  itseJf  when  dumping.     Garbage  tight,  does  not  leak. 
One  man  dumps  it.     No  bar  nor  jack  required. 

Full  Particulars  on  Request.      We  want  to  figure  on  your  requirements. 

ARCADIA  TRAILER  CORPORATION 

27  MURRAY  STREET  NEWARK,  NEW  YORK  STATE 


ARCADIA  TRAILERS  FOLLOW  THE  TRACTOR— ANYWHERE,  EVERYWHERE. 
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ment  qf  the  musical  festival,  and  populariz- 
ing the  use  of  the  Macon  automobile  em- 
blem. It  also  cooperates  in  conducting  the 
annual  style  show,  automobile  exposition, 
and  automobile  tours. 

The  Department  of  Membership  and  Or- 
ganization Affairs  conducts  a  continuous 
campaign  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Auxiliary;  the  goal  is  1,000  by  the  end  of 
its  fiscal  year.  This  department  takes 
charge  of  the  annual  outing  of  the  Cham- 
ber's members  and  their  families,  and  ar- 
ranges for  and  conducts  joint  meetings  of 
the  two  organizations., 

The  departmental  plan  has  proved  a  very 
successful  method  of  getting  things  done 
here.  We  find  that  we  can  execute  the  work 
that  falls  to  us  more  expeditiously  by  hav- 
ing departments  organized  and  ready  to  re- 
spond at  a  moment's  notice,  should  the  need 
arise,  than  if  we  were  obliged  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  and  take  the  time  to  or- 
ganize and  instruct  each  time.  It  was 
found  that  interest  in  the  activity  and  re- 
sults were  greater  when  we  could  turn  a 
problem  over  to  a  department  chairman  who 
knew  just  what  the  s'tuation  demanded, 
and  who  could  call  upon  loyal  members 
to  do  the  necessary  work. 

(MRS.)  NEAL  WYATT  CHAPLINE, 
Secretary,    Women's    Auxiliary,    Macon    Chamber 
of   Commerce. 

Editorial  Note. — Mrs.  Chapline's  remarks  about 
the  success  of  the  departmental  organization  were  oc- 
casioned by  our  specific  inquiry  as  to  the  success  of 
the  plan,  for  it  is  generally  recognized  that  while  the 
departmental  plan  is  theoretically  attractive,  it  seldom 
works  out  as  well  in  practice  as  the  special  committee 
plan,  under  which  a  special  committee  is  appointed 
for  each  task  and  discharged  when  the  task  is 
completed. 

Skating  and  Swimming  Tourna- 
ments Popular  in  Fort  Collins 

P'oRT  Collins,  Colo. — For  the  last  three 
years  the  Fort  Collins  Commercial  Club  has 
conducted  a  skating  tournament  in  the  win- 
ter and  a  swimming  tournament  in  the  sum- 
mer at  Sheldon  Lake,  in  City  Park,  one  of 
the  city's  four  beautiful  recreation  spots. 
The  lake  covers  about  ten  acres  and  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  an  irrigation  ditch. 
During  the  summer  the  water  is  constantly 
changing,  and  is  therefore  fresh  and  clean 
and  very  popular  for  swimming.  There  are 
frequently  as  many  as  500  persons  in  the 
lake  at  one  time  on  hot  summer  afternoons. 

The  tournaments  are  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  are 


growing  more  successful  each  year.  The 
swimming  tournament  has  been  held  on 
Labor  Day  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
on  each  of  these  occasions  a  community  pic- 
nic was  held  in  City  Park  at  the  same  t'me, 
with  an  appropriate  entertainment.  The 
event  drew  a  large  crowd  from  both  Larimer 
and  the  adjoining  counties. 

For  both  the  swimming  and  skating  tour- 
naments, people  interested  in  those  sports 
have  made  use  of  the  lake  for  practicing, 
and  some  very  creditable  exh'bitions  have 
been  given.  The  Commercial  Club  offers 
prizes  of  merchandise  which  are  donated 
by  the  local  merchants.  Money  prizes  are 
not  given,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  accusing  any  of  the  contestants  of  pro- 
fessionalism, o.  J.  WATROUS, 

Secretary,  Fort  Collins  Commercial  Club. 

Unsolicited  Endorsement 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — Recognition  of  the 
work  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce by  the  largest  financial  institut'on  in 
northern  Indiana  came  unsolicited  recently 
in  the  form  of  an  11 -inch,  double-column 
paid  advertisement  which  it  inserted  in  the 
Fort  Wayne  News  and  Sentinel.  The  up- 
per portion  of  the  advertisement  is  repro- 
duced below : 


Fort  Wayne  has  Great 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

AT  oiTe  oVlock  on  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 14,  lOlJ,  forty  men,  nailed  together  by 
the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  met.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  ap- 
pointed fl.  committee  of  six.  From  that  moment 
hojran  Bysfcmotic.  nonsfant  pnHpp-— '  ' 
Fort    -W 

The  bank,  in  its  advertisement,  then  went 
on  to  say  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
had  made  an  exhaustive  industrial  survey 
of  the  city  that  was  worth  thousands  of 
dollars.  By  means  of  this  survey  Fort 
Wayne  presented  its  advantages  to  a  great 
manufacturing  company  seeking  a  new  lo- 
cation and  was  selected  as  the  site  for  an 
extensive  plant. 

The  bank  continued  by  saying: 

"The    Chamber    of    Commerce   did    two 
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The      Largest      Trailer      Plant      in       the      World 


Highway  Trailers  Solve  Municipal 

Haulage    Needs 


The  two-way  aide  dump  Highway  Trailer  with  ateel 
body,  thowing  dumping  action 


Release  of  body  lock  automatically  dumps  load 
clear  of  wheels 


Cost  $200  to  $600  Less 
Than  Average  Trailers 

The  exclusive  advantages  which  distinguish 
Highway  trailers  are  a  much  greater  factor 
in  the  wide  preference  they  enjoy  in  all  sorts 
of  transportation  than  even  the  big  price 
saving  they  effect. 

The  steel  body,  two-way  side  dump  trailer, 
with  drop  frame  was  specially  designed  for 
garbage  and  ash  disposal.  The  release  of  a 
lock  automatically  pitches  the  load  clear  of 
the  wheels,  in  the  desired  direction.  One 
man  easily  returns  the  body  to  upright 
position. 

This  type  is  easily  adjusted  for  horse  or 
motor  traction.  It  has  met  with  special 
favor  in  municipal  hauling  problems,  be- 
cause of  its  handling  ease  and  the  varied 
uses  to  which  it  is  adapted. 

Write  for  Literature  or  a  Demonstration 

One    Man   Loads,   Unloads   and   Drivei 


One  of  the  fleet  of 
Highway  Trailers 
adopted  by  the 
City  of  Savannah 
for  municipal  dis- 
posal needs 
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other  remarkable  things  in  rapid  succession. 
It  organ'zed  a  million-dollar  corporation  to 
hnild  1,000  homes.  It  brought  railroad 
presidents  to  I-'ort  Wayne,  resulting  in  the 
*;*>  decision  bound  by  contract  to  build  a  belt 
line  railroad  connecting  all  the  railroads  in 
the  city." 

The  following  editorial  appearing  in  a 
previous  issue  of  the  Xczcs  and  Sentinel  was 
next  quoted : 

"These  achievements  constitute  a  stu- 
pendous program  of  work,  and  altogether 
make  up  a  greater  record  of  performance 
than  has  ever  been  written  in  any  era  of  the 
city's  growth  since  the  pioneers  in  Fort 
Wayne's  progress  began  during  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century  to  bring  in  the  rail- 
roads." 

The  fact  that  this  endorsement  came  en- 
tirely unsolicited  is  the  thing  that  pleases 
the  members  and  officers  of  the  Chamber 
who  have  been  doing  the  "heavy  work." 

H.   E.   BODINE, 
Secretary,   Fort    Wayne  Chamber   of   Commerce. 

Texas  Women  Win  Out  in  War 
on  H.  C.  L. 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  high  cost  of  living  waged  by 
the  Housewives'  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  Texas  resulted  in  puncturing 
the  inflated  price  balloon — at  least  in  this 
section  of  the  country — and  bringing  it  to 
earth.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
an  educational  campaign  in  economy  and 
thrift,  which  reached  over  500.000  women 
in  the  state:  through  the  establishment  of 
community  stores  and  the  encouragement 
of  cooperative  buying;  through  encouraging 
the  merchants  to  hold  20  per  cent  discount 
sales;  through  advocating  the  "back  to  the 
farm"  movement,  the  cultivation  of  home 
gardens,  and  other  means  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

A  Speakers'  Bureau  was  organized  wh-ch 
supplied  lecturers  to  appear  before  groups 
of  women  and  talk  to  them  about  food 
economy,  advocate  their  cooperating  with 
the  Fair  Price  Commission,  and  familiarize 
them  with  the  Government's  plan  to  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Cards  which  house- 
wives were  induced  to  sign  pledging  them- 
selves to  help  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living 
were  used  with  great  effect. 

Dallas  was  the  first  city  in  the  country  to 
initiate  such  a  movement,  and  Texas  the 
first  state  to  organize  its  women.     As  an 


outgrowth  of  the  activities  of  the  Texas 
Housewives'  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
movement  became  national  and  there  came 
about  the  organization  of  the  Texas  Wo- 
man's Division  H.  C.  L.  Campaign,  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  of  which  the 
writer  was'  made  chairman. 

In  spite  of  the  present  general  tendency 
of  food  |)rices  to  decline,  as  evidenced  by 
the  October  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  they  appear  to  be  sufficiently  high 
yet  in  some  places  to  make  it  possible  to 
use  to  advantage  the  methods  employed  by 
the  Texas  Housewives'  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  organization  will  be  glad  to 
supply  printed  matter  and  information  to 
interested  inquirers. 

MRS.  MYRON  A.  KESSNER. 
President,   Housewives'  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  Texas. 

Commercial  and  Civic  Interests 
Unified  in  Waterloo 

Waterloo,  Iowa. — The  Greater  Waterloo 
Association  has  brought  about  the  success- 
ful culmination  of  its  plans  to  unite  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Waterloo  Club, 
and  the  Waterloo  Commercial  Club,  two 
rival  commerc-al  organ' zations.  under  one 
roof.  The  campaign  was  completed  late  in 
September,  and  the  organizations  will  move 
into  the  new  quarters  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready. 

The  history  of  this  campaign  from  its 
very  beginning  is  interesting.  Nearly  a 
year  ago  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Commercial  Club  were  officially 
"joined  together"  under  the  name  of  the 
Greater  Waterloo  Association  in  a  so-called 
"wedding"  ceremony  and  banquet  which 
was  widely  advertised  at  the  time.  These 
organizations  continued  to  occupy  their 
separate  quarters  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  however,  until  more  adequate  quar- 
ters became  necessary.  Very  desirable 
rooms  on  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the 
Syndicate  Building  were  available  and  could 
be  altered  to  suit  the  purpose  for  $10,000. 
Accordingly,  a  referendum  vote  was  taken 
of  the  original  members  of  the  two  organ- 
izations to  learn  if  they  approved  of  the 
plan  to  discontinue  the  separate  sets  of 
quarters  and  consolidate  them  in  the  same 
office,  and  of  the  plan  to  raise  the  $ro,ooo 
alteration  fund  by  popular  subscription. 
The  referendum  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority ill  eagh  organization,  and  the  altera- 
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Five  ton  Federal  sprinkler  owned  and  operated  by 
City  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 


IVlunicipalities  have  the  faculty  of  choosing  and  stand- 
ardizing on  only  the  best  in  mechanical  equipment. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  records  made  by 
Federals  in  the  coal  mines,  the  oil  fields,  in  the  busy  city 
and  in  inter-city  haulage  should  bring  the  Federal  truck 
to  the  attention  of  the  municipal  officials  in  charge  of 
the  purchasing  of  supplies. 

This  is  one  reason  why  there  are  so  many  Federals  serving 
the  corporate  needs  of  so  many  communities.  Their 
economy  of  operation,  while  secondary  to  performance, 
is,  however,  a  big  item  when  considered  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Federals  are  built  in  one  to  five  ton  capacities. 

The  many  opportunities  for  making  money  being  grasped 
by  Federal  owners  is  interestingly  told  in  "Traffic  News" 
which  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 
34  FEDERAL  STREET,         DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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tion  fund  pledged  within  the  time  limit. 

Thus  ends,  it  is  hoped,  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  sides,  which  has 
been  a  great  handicap  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  community.  The  Cedar  River 
divides  the  city  almost  equally  into  two 
parts.  People  had  fallen  into  speaking  of 
the  city's  interests  as  those  of  the  east  side 
and  those  of  the  west  side.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  referred  to  as  east-siders  or 
west-siders,  and  a  feeling  of  aloofness  from 
the  other  crept  into  each  side.  So  much 
bitterness  existed  that  some  of  the  citizens 
were  even  glad  to  see  the  city  lose  an  ac- 
tivity that  chose  the  other  side  of  town. 

The  rivalry  grew  to  such  proportions  that 
traveling  men  who  wished  to  sell  goods  to 
business  men  on  the  west  side  could  not  do 
business  there  unless  they  stopped  at.  a  west 
side  hotel,  and  the  same  unwritten  law  con- 
trolled the  selling  business  on  the  other  side. 
The  result  was  that  two  commercial  or- 
ganizations came  into  being,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  river  and  each  struggling  for 
its  own  section  rather  than  for  the  city  of 
Waterloo.  And  Waterloo  lost  thereby  in 
the  competition  with  other  cities. 

Men  with  the  best  interests  of  the  city  at 
heart  talked  the  situation  over  and  sought 
a  means  of  uniting  the  city  and  having  one 
common  commercial  and  civic  organization 
working  for  the  entire  city. 

A  committee  from  one  club  called  upon 
the  other  to  arrange  a  merger.  After  long 
negotiations  came  the  -wedding  dinner,  the 
marriage  of  Mistress  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  west  side  to  Mr.  Commercial 
Club  of  the  east  side.  The  result  was  the 
Greater  Waterloo  Association. 

The  Association  has  a  supply  of  the  liter- 
ature used  in  the  campaign  conducted  this 
fall  which  it  will  be  glad  to  send  to  inter- 
ested commercial  organizations. 

E.  F.  MacDONOUGH. 
General  Secretary,  Greater  Waterloo  Association. 


Prepare  for  National  Thrift  Week 

The  National  Thrift  Week  Committee  is 
planning  to  conduct  its  annual  campaign  of 
economic  education  during  the  week  of 
January  17-23,  1921.  This  week  begins  an- 
nually on  January  17,  Benjamin  Franklin's 
birthday,  giving  honor  to  the  memory  of 
our  nation's  leading  apostle  of  thrift.  Each 
day  of  the  week  is  named  as  follows: 
January    17,    National    Thrift    Day,    or 

Bank  Day 
January  18,  Budget  Day 
January  19,  National  Life  Insurance  Day 
January  20,  Own  Your  Own  Home  Day 
January  21,  Make  a  Will  Day 
January  22,  Pay    Your    Bills    Promptly 

Day 
January  2^,  Share  with  Others  Day 
It  is  logical  that  the  National  Thrift 
Week  observance  this  time  should  fit  into 
the  300th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Pilgrims'  landing  by  bringing  to  our  coun- 
try's attention  their  creditable  and  out- 
standing characteristic — thrift. 

National  Thrift  Week  is  part  of  a  year- 
round  economic  program.  Local  Thrift 
Week  committees  are  urged  to  include  in 
their  local  budgets  the  annual  salary  of  an 
effective  expert  in  economics  who  will  not 
only  act  as  general  director  of  the  Thrift 
Week  activities,  but  will  also  conserve  the 
results  of  the  week's  emphasis  by  organiz- 
ing and  constantly  promoting  the  interests 
of  savings  clubs.  Thus  it  becomes  more 
than  a  mere  flash-in-the-part  kind  of  enter- 
prise. It  becomes  a  permanent  force  work- 
ing in  a  community  to  help  its  citizens  get 
a  better  attitude  toward  their  money  mat- 
ters. 

Further  information  regarding  the  move- 
ment may  be  obtained  from  the  local  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  or  from  the  National  Thrift  Week 
Committee,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


The  great  America  for  which  we  long  is  unattainable  unless  the  individuality  of  communities  be- 
comes far  more  highly  developed  and  becomes  a  common  American  phenomenon.  For  a  .century  our 
growth  has  come  through  national  expansion  and  the  increase  of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  growth  of  the  future — at  least  of  the  immediate  future — must  be  in  quality  and  spiritual 
value.  And  that  can  come  only  through  the  concentrated,  intensified  striving  of  smaller  groups.  The 
field  for  special  effort  should  now  be  the  state,  the  city,  the  village — and  each  should  be  led  to  seek  to 
excel  in  something  peculiar  to  it.  If  ideals  are  developed  locally,  the  national  ones  will  come  pretty 
near  taking   care    of   thems-.'lves. — Louis   D.   Brandeis,   in   "The   Survey." 
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Sfandanlizedand 
Engineered  /or 
Fire  Service  only 


Fire  Apparatus 

LEADS  ILL  OTHERS  IN  EFFICIENCY  AND  POWER 

Built  in  all  sizes  and  capacities 


WHAT  WE  PROPOSE — ^WE  DO 
WHAT  WE  PROMISE  — WE  FULFILL 

STRENGTH  and  STRUCTURE 
SERVICE  and  SATISFACTION 

If   contemplating  purchase   of  Fire   Apparatus 
GET  IN  TOUCH  with  the  STUTZ 

STUTZ  HRE  M61NE  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS  /^^  INDIANA 


FIRE  ENGINE  CO. 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Information  for  City  Attorneys  and  Other  Municipal  Officers,  Summarizing 
Important  Court  Decisions  and  Legislation 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


Local    Motor    Vehicle   Regulations 
VaHd  If  Not  in  Conflict  With 
State  Law 

Local  regulations  of  motor  vehicle  traflfic 
are  not  invalid  merely  because  they  impose 
additional  and  more  stringent  limitations 
upon  the  traffic  than  does  the  state  motor 
vehicle  act,  provided  that  these  local  regula- 
tions are  not  in  conflict  with  the  state  law. 
It  was  so  held  by  the  California  Court  of 
Appeal  recently  in  the  case  of  Ham  vs.  Los 
Angeles  County.  189  Pacific  Reporter,  462. 
The  Court  quotes  the  follovving  statement 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  in 
another  case  as  being  analogous  in  its  rea- 
soning : 

"If  the  state  should  pass  a  law  declaring  it 
unlawful  to  erect  a  chimney  of  a  height  ex- 
ceeding 150  feet,  would  any  one  seriously  con- 
tend that  a  city  of  the  state  within  the  earth- 
quake zone  might  not  by  ordinance,  in  the  clear 
exercise  of  police  power,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
citizens,  still  further  restrict  the  height  of 
chimneys?" 

So,  it  is  held  that  a  county  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting travel  of  motor  vehicles  over  a 
bridge  faster  than  five  miles  per  hour  is 
not  invalidated  by  provision  in  a  state  law- 
forbidding  a  greater  speed  than  ten  miles  an 
hour. 

Tax    Levied    at    Special    Meeting    of 
Aldermen  Held  to  Be  Void 

Statutes  relating  to  municipal  taxes  will 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  mu- 
nicipality from  realizing  its  neces.sary  funds, 
but  laws  governing  the  exercising  of  the 
taxing  power  are  construed  liberally  in 
favor  of  the  taxpayer,  and  any  provision 
intended  to  safeguard  his  rights  or  to  insure 
a  proper  administration  of  the  taxing 
powers  should  be  treated  as  mandatory. 
So,  a  tax  levied  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  of  a  village  instead  of  a 
regular  meeting,  as  required  by  statute,  is 


void.  (Louisiana  Supreme  Court,  Louisi- 
ana Western  Railroad  Company  vs.  Village 
of  Duson,  83  Southern  Reporter,  455.) 

State   Legislature   Has  Power  to   Re- 
quire Municipality  to  Carry  Out 
Government  Projects 

That  a  state  legislature  may  not  only  limit 
the  functions  of  municipalities,  but  may  re- 
quire the  carrying  out  of  projects  constitut- 
ing proper  governmental  functions,  is  shown 
by  the  decision  of  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  McClatchey  vs.  City 
of  Atlanta,  loi  Southeastern  Reporter,  682. 
It  is  held  that  it  was  proper  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  an  act  requiring  defendant  city 
to  expend  available  revenues  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  cyclorama,  museum,  etc..  and  that 
citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  city  can  en- 
force compliance  with  the  law  by  maintain- 
ing a  mandamus  proceeding  against  the 
municipal  authorities  charged  with  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Voting  on  Alternative  Propositions 

The  submission  to  the  voters  of  a  city  of 
a  proposition  to  issue  bonds  in  a  stated 
amount  for  the  purpose  of  "leas'ng  or  pur- 
chasing" lands  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  utilities  to  be  owned  exclu- 
sively by  the  city,  is  not  objectionable  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  double  proposition. 
The  approval  of  such  a  propos'tion  by  the 
tax-paying  voters  of  the  city  confers  upon 
the  municipal  authorities  the  right  to  either 
'"lease  or  purchase"  land  for  such  purpose, 
which  alternative  is  properly  exercised  by 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance  providing  for 
the  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  funds  with  which  to  '"purchase 
lands"  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  such 
utilities.  (Oklahoma  Supreme  Court, 
Bowen  vs.  Garber,  185  Pacific  Reporter, 
I095-) 
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Reliable  Fire  Protection  I 


Reo-Northern  Triple  in  Service  in  Clarion,  Pa. 


The  Northern  Rotary  Pump 

— driven  by  a  27.2  SAE  horsepower  motor,  has  delivered  | 

345  gallons  at  120  pounds  net  pump  pressure  drafting  water.  | 

This  test  has  been  made  at  various  times.  | 

Northern  capacities  are  reliable.     They  are  covered  by  a  | 

liberal  guarantee.    And^in  most  cases  users' have  found  that  | 

the  actual  capacity  of  a  Northern  exceeds  the  guarantee  by  a  | 

surprising  margin.  | 

Ask  Your  Truck  Dealer  | 

to  quote  you  a  price  on  one  of  their  chasses,  equipped  | 

with  Northern  Fire  Apparatus.  | 

Write  Us  I 

about    Northern    equipments,     Northern    Trailer-  | 

pumps,  Chemical  Engines,  Hose  Carts,  Extinguish-  | 

ers  and  Supplies.  j 

iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiim^^^^^ 

Northern  Fire  Apparatus  Co.,  f 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  | 
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Measure   of   Damages   for   Breach   of 
Water  and  Sewer  Service  Contracts 

In  an  action  for  breach  of  a  city's  con- 
tract to  extend  its  water-mains  and  sewers 
in  streets  adjoining  plaintiff's  lots,  the  meas- 
ure of  damages  is  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  lots  without  the  sewerage  and 
water  and  their  value  if  those  improvements 
had  been  put  in.  Where  such  a  contract  did 
not  specify  the  time  within  which  the  ex- 
tension should  be  made,  a  reasonable  time 
for  performance,  depending  on  the  situation 
of  the  parties,  the  subject-matter  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  attending  circumstances,  is 
implied.  (North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 
Lambeth  vs.  City  of  Thomasville,  102 
Southeastern  Reporter,  775.) 

Cost  of  Improvement  of  Passageway 
Used  by  Public  Under  Revokable 
License  Cannot  Be  Assessed 
Against  Property  Benefited 

A  statute  authorizing  a  city  to  improve  a 
"street,  alley  or  other  public  place"  at  the 
expense  of  property  benefited  does  not  au- 
thorize improvement  of  the  passageway 
across  private  land  which  has  been  used 
by  the  public  under  a  mere  license  revocable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
holds  the  Indiana  Appellate  Court  in  the 
case  of  Turner  vs.  Sievers,  126  Northeast- 
ern Reporter,  504.  In  this  case  the  Court 
says : 

■'It  is  well  settled  that  the  power  to  assess 
the  cost  of  improvements  against  the  real  estate 
benefited  thereby  does  not  exist  in  the  absence 
of  a  statute  granting  such  power,  and,  when 
granted,  tiie  extent  of  the  power  is  limited  to 
that  which  the  statute  expressly  confers. 
Such  statutes  are  strictly  construed  in  favor 
of  the  property  owner,  and  in  case  of  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  power  the  doubt 
is  resolved  against  the  municipality." 

Advertising    Signs    within    Limits    of 
Public  Highway  Ruled  to  Be 
Obstructions 

In  an  opinion  rendered  to  a  county  board 
the  Attorney  General  of  Iowa  holds  that 
such  boards  have  ample  power  to  enforce 
removal  of  advertising  signs  placed  within 
the  limits  of  public  highways.  It  seems  that 
under  the  ruling  an  abutting  property  owner 
could  not  validly  authorize  maintenance  of 
such  signs  in  the  highway,  although  there 
is  a  general  principle  that  an  abutter  may 
make  any  use  of  the  part  of  a  street  or 
other  public  way  the  soil  of  which  is  owned 
by  him,  subject  to  all  proper  use  of  the  way 


for  public  travel,  etc.    The  salient  parts  of 
the  Attorney  General's  ruling  follow; 

"A  public  highway  from  side  to  side,  and 
end  to  end,  belongs  to  the  public,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  too  well  settled  to  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
'pute.  It  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  an  ob- 
struction need  not  entirely  block  traffic  in  order 
to  be  the  subject  of  removal.  It  is  classed  as 
an  obstruction  if  it  is  shown  that  it  is  an  im- 
pediment or  hindrance  which  tends  to  inter- 
fere with  free  passage  along  highways. 

"It  might  further  be  stated  that  no  person 
has  a  right  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  high- 
way to  his  own  use  by  using  it  for  the  posting 
of  signs  or  advertising  matter.  The  highway 
belongs  to  the  public  and  the  public  may  pro- 
tect its  use  of  such  premises  by  removing  all 
obstructions  placed  therein." 

Relief  Denied  Taxpayers  in  Their  Suit 
to  Enjoin  Collection  of  Increased 
Fares 

Contracts  between  a  city  and  a  street 
railway  permitting  an  increase  in  fares  as  a 
war  measure  for  a  limited  time,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  national  authorities,  to  avoid  re- 
ceivership, etc.,  were  made  for  the  public 
good,  so  that  city  taxpayers,  not  alleging 
any  vested  right  or  interest  in  the  contracts, 
and  not  alleging  that  the  ordinance  was  un- 
reasonable or  in  bad  faith,  or  that  their 
taxes  would  be  thereby  increased,  and  not 
referring  to  any  law  forbidding  c'ty  to 
modify  contract,  had  no  interest  to  sue  to 
enjoin  collection  of  increased  fares.  (Lou- 
isiana Supreme  Court,  Black  vs.  New  Or- 
leans Railway  and  Light  Company,  82 
Southern  Reporter,  81.) 

Where  Ordinance  Vacating  Street  Has 
Not  Gone  into  Effect,  Its  Repeal 
Will  Continue  Street 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  effect  of  an 
ordinance  repealing  a  former  ordinance,  to 
revive  the  status  of  affairs  which  existed 
before  the  former  ordinance  was  passed, 
when  an  ordinance  has  been  duly  passed 
vacating  a  street  and  has  gone  into  effect, 
a  repeal  of  it  would  have  no  effect  to  re- 
establish the  street  so  vacated.  But  if  an 
ordinance  is  passed  for  the  vacation  of  a 
street  to  take  effect  at  a  future  time,  either 
upon  the  fulfilling  of  a  condition  or  the 
happening  of  any  future  event,  or  the  ar- 
rival of  a  fixed  time,  on  repeal  of  the  ordi- 
nance before  it  has  gone  into  effect  under 
its  terms  the  street  will  continue  thereafter 
to  be  a  street  as  before.  (Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court,  Born  vs.  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 109  Atlantic  Reporter,  614.) 

^""^,     ni.  J. 
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CULVERTS 


Round 


Half- Round 


The  increased  production  of  the  new  factory  of 
the  Newport  Culvert  Company  is  carried  to  all 
corners  of  the  United  States  by  railroad,  steam- 
ship, motor  truck,  etc.  The  round  and  half- 
round  type  of  non-corrosive  corrugated  culvert 
will  be  found  in  cities,  towns,  counties,  under 
streets  and  highways,  and  carrying  drainage 
beneath  railway  tracks.  Complete  data  on 
corrugated  culverts  will  be  found  in  our  litera- 
ture sent  free  on  request. 

Newport  Culvert  Co. 


542  West  lOth  St. 


Newport,  Ky. 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROADS  AND  PAVEMENTS. 
T.     R.     Agg,     Professor    of    Highway     Engineering, 
Iowa    State   College.      Second   Edition,   revised   and 
enlarged.      JNIcGraw-Hill  Book  Company,   Inc.    New 
York.      1920.      x    -(-    463   pages.      Tables,    diagrams 
and  illustrations. 
While   primarily   intended   as   a   text-book    for   college 
courses   in  highway   construction   and  maintenance,   this 
well-known   publication   has  met  with   the   complete   ap- 
proval of  all  classes  of  officials  interested  in  the  proper 
development   of   highway   systems   and   the   design,    con- 
.struction  and   maintenance   of  all   types  of  roads.      The 
present    edition    aims    to    bring   all    information    on    this 
subject  up  to  date,  and  has  succeeded  well  even  in  this 
time  of  unsettled  conditions  in  the  paving  field. 

A  DAY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  AT  WORK. 

Papers    by    twelve    contributors,    edited    by    W.    J. 
Wray,   M.A.,   and  R.   W.  Ferguson,   B.Sc,    A.R.C.S. 
Longmans.   Green   &    Co.,    London.      212   pp.     Illus- 
trated. 
This  series  of  papers  describes  the  actual  experiences 
of    two-d»y    continuation    schools    in    English    cities.      It 
includes  a  consideration  of  the  general  problems  of  such 
schools,    both   for    boys   and    for   girls,    and   specific    dis- 
cussion  of  the   teaching  of  such   subjects    as   literature, 
mathematics,   arts  and   crafts,    etc.     One   chapter  is   de- 
voted   to    the    employer's    part    in    continuation    school 
work. 

VIRGINIA  PUBUC   SCHOOLS. 

Part.  1.      Educational  Survey  Series,  Vor.^VII.  Vir- 
ginia Educational  Commission  and  Virginia  Survey 
Staff.      World  Book   Company,   Yonkers-on-H»idson. 
N.    Y.      400   pp.      Illu.strated. 
This  study  covers  problems  of  both  the  city  and  the 
rural  schools  of  the  state,  a  survey  of  actual  conditions 
affecting  teachers  and  pupils,  white  and  colored.      It  in- 
cludes   chapters   on    such    subjects   as   School    Organiza- 
tions,   Buildings,   Finances,    etc.      Detailed   recommenda- 
tions are  proposed  for  the  problems  discovered.    There 
are  over  one  hundred  pages  of  very  valuable  statistical 
data. 

SCHOOL   ADMINISTRATION   AND    SCHOOL   RE- 
PORTS. 

Paul    H.    Hanus,    Professor  of   Education,    Harvard 
University,     Cambridge.    Mass.       Houghton     Mifllin 
Company,  Cambridge.      1920.     200  pp. 
This   book    includes  a   number  of  different  essays   on 
schools  and  education.      Among  the  subjects   considered 
are:     •"Testing   the   Efficiency  of   the   Public   Schools"; 
"German    Schools   and   American    Education";    Measur- 
ing Progress  in  Learning  Latin";   "The  Harvard  Grad- 
uate  School  of  Education." 

POLITICAL  SYSTEMS  IN  TRANSITION. 

Charles  G.  Fenwick,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 

Bryn  Mawr  College.      The  Century  Company,   New 

York.      1920.      322  pp. 

The   object   of    this    volume    is   to    trace    the    changes 

brought  about  by  the  World  War  in  the  political  insti- 

.  tutions   of   the   great   nations   and   particularly    in   those 

of  the   U:iited   States.      The  author   makes    comparisons 

and   contrasts   between   autocracy  and   democracy   when 

at  war,  and  between  the  older  democracies  and  the  new 

republics  recently  sprung  up  in  Europe. 

TOWN  PLANNING  IN  CANADA. 

Journal  of  the  Town  Planning  Institute  of  Canada. 
Vol.  1,  Preliminary  number.  October  I  1920.  With 
list  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Town  Planning 
Institute  of  Canada.  (Apply  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Town  Planning  Institute,  Ottawa,  Ont.) 

THE  SOCIAL  CASE  HISTORY. 

Its  Construction  and  Content.     Ada  Eliot  Sheffield. 

Director,    Boston    Bureau   of   Illegitimacy.      Russell 

Sage  Foundation,  New  York.      1920.     227  pp. 

A    book    especially    designed    to    meet    the    needs    of 

social  workers.      It  considers  the  purpose  of  social  case 

histories,  and  with  an  abundance  of  illustration   shows 

how  to  prefaro  satisfactory  case  reports  and  histories. 


INDUSTRIAL  HOUSING. 

Morris     Knowles,     Consulting     Engineer,     formerly 

Supervising    Engineer    of    Camp    Meade,    Maryland. 

and  Camp  McClellan,  Alabama;  and  Chief  Engineer. 

Division  of  Housing,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

McGraw-Hill,    Inc.,    New    York.       1920.      408    pp. 

Illustrated. 
The  volume  includes  not  only  a  thorough  discussion 
of  industrial  housing  problems,  but  also  detailed  con- 
sideration of  allied  activities,  such  as  town  planning, 
street  systems,  development  of  utility  services,  and  re- 
lated engineering  and  construction  features.  Problems 
of  sewerage  and  draining  are  handled  in  ample  detail, 
and  the  chapters  on  recreational  activities  and  town 
management  are  worthy  of  special  remark. 

THE   DESIGN   OF  HIGHWAY   BRIDGES   OF    STEEL, 
TIMBER  AND  CONCRETE. 

Milo    S.    Ketchum,    Professor    of   Civil    Engineering. 
University   of  Pennsylvania. 

Second  Edition,  rewritten,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  1920.  XV  +  548 
pp.  Diagrams,  illustrations  and  tables. 
An  interesting  and  valuable  revision  of  this  well- 
known  book.  The  revision  is  aimed  chiefly  to  include 
the  best  data  on  li  e  loads  due  to  the  extensive  use  of 
heavy  motor  trucks,  tractors  and  traction  engines, 
which  have  caused  so  much  worry  to  engineers  and 
highway  bridge  officials.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  first  covering  the  calculation  of  stresses  in 
bridge  trusses  and  bridge  portals:  the  second  part  takes 
up  the  field  of  the  design  of  steel  and  timber  highway 
bridges:  the  third  part  covers  the  design  of  rein- 
forced concrete  highway  bridges  and  foundations:  and 
the  fourth  takes  into  considei-ation  the  details  of 
bridge  design,  bridge  contracting,  cost  estimates  and 
construction. 

HELPING  MEN  OWN  FARMS. 

Elwood     Mead,     Professor     of     Rural    Institutions, 
University    of    California.       The    Macmillan     Com- 
pany.     New  York.     1920.     227  pp.     Illustrated. 
This  volume  is  a  practical   discussion  of  government 
aid   in   land    settlement.      It   includes   a  general   discus- 
sion  of   land   settlement   problems   both  in   this   country 
and   in   Australia,    together   with   a   detailed   account   of 
the   Durham    State    Land    Settlement,   in    Butte    County, 
California. 

SPECULATION  AND  THE  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF 
TRADE. 

■Tames  E.  Boyle,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Professor  of 
Rural  Eco'.iomy,  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University.  The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York. 
1920.  277  pp. 
A  businesslike  study  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
and  of  the  general  subject  of  speculation  in  grain. 

AMERICANISM  VS.  BOLSHEVISM. 

Die  Hanson,   former  Mayor  of  Seattle.     Doubleday, 
Page    &    Co.      New    York.      1920.      299    pp.      Illus-, 

trated. 

PtJMPING  BY  COMPRESSED  AIR. 

Edmund  M.   Ivens,   Mem.  A.   S.  M.  E. 
Second  edition  revised.     John  Wiley  &   Son£,   Inc., 
New   York   City.      1920.      VI    +   266  pp.     Illustra- 
tions, diagrams  and  tables. 
This  book   is   devoted    to   the    compression,    transmis- 
sion and  application  of  air,  with  special  reference  to  the 
lifting  and  conveying  of  liquids  in  connection   with  the 
displacement  and  air  lift.    This  second  edition  includes 
about  30  pages  of  text  and  18  illustrations,  together  with 
several  formulas  and  tables  not  found  in  the  first  edition. 
It  covers  the  accepted  theories,  the  practical  limitations 
which  prevent  the  theoretical  results  from  being  realized 
in  practice,   the  commercial  construction   of   compressed 
air    apparatus    and    material,    and     illustrated    designs 
which  embody  the  proved  economical  advantage^  covered 
by  the  theories   as   nearly  as  practical    limitations   and 
construction  will  permit.      It  is  an   interesting  and  val- 
uable publication  for  engineers  faced  with  air-lift  prob- 
lems  for  sewage,    etc. 
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0(^^E(K  Piston  Type  Pumps 
Insure  SAFETY 

The  public  demands  absolute  safety  in  the  storing  and 
dispensing  of  inflammable  liquids. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  breakage  or  spilling  of  gasoline 
with  BOWSER  piston  type  measuring  pumps  to  endan- 
ger lives  and  property.  In  35  years  there  has  been  no 
record  of  a  fire  or  explosion  caused  by  a  BOWSER  outfit. 


S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


)       S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.  of 
Tex£i8,  Dallas. 

pig.  102.    5  Gallon  Pump 


S.  F.  Bowser  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Canada. 


HARDINGE  SYSTEM 

of 

Police  Registration 

High  Efficiency 
Low  Cost 


Write  for  Book— "  Key  to  Vigilance" 

HARDINGE  BROTHERS,  INC. 

4147  E.  Ravenswood  Ave.,      Chicago 


No  matter  WHAT  drinking 
fcMintain  you  may  put 

INDOORS 
e This 

The  MURDOCK 

PATENTED 

ISANTI -FREEZING-^ 
BUBBLE-FONT 

IS  THE  ONLY  ONE  THAT  IS  SAFE 
TO  INSTAL  OUTDOORS  BECAUSE 

it  is  the  only  drinking  fountain 
made  that  was  designed  and  is 
built  solely  for  outdoor  use.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  turned  off 
at  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

THE  ONLY  FOUNTAIN  MADE 
THAT  IS  STRONG  ENOUGH 
TO  WITHSTAND  PUBLIC 
ABUSE. 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  literature  to 

The  MURDOCK  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

FIRE    HYDRANTS 

YARD  HYDRANTS 

HOSE      BOXES 

CINCINNATI. OHIO 

Bailden  of  Water  Service  devices  since  1853 
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fjjm^  HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE. 

U'     ■William     H.     Park,     M.D.,     Director,     Bureau     of 
I        Laboratories,    Department    of    Health,    New    York 
City,  Editor,  with  23  contributors.     Lea  &  Febiger, 
Philadelphia.       1920.       VI    +     884    pp.      123    en- 
gravings. 

This  handbook  for  public  health  officials,  physicians 
and  medical  students  is  the  most  ambitious  publication 
of  its  kind.  The  24  contributors,  including  Dr.  Parks, 
are  all  recognized  authorities  in  the  field  they  discuss. 
While  written  primarily  for  the  medical  fraternity  and 
the  public  health  official,  there  is  much  of  great  value 
to  the  citizen  interested  in  public  health  activities.  The 
volume  covers  generally  the  subjects  of  disease  and  its 
prevention,  disinfection,  epidemiology,  sanitary  surveys, 
ventilation,  housing,  food,  including  meat,  milk  and 
other  foods,  soil  bacteriology,  Svater-supply  and  sewage 
disposal,  plumbing,  swimming-pool  sanitation,  personal 
and  military  hygiene,  rural  public  health  work,  tropical, 
industrial  and  child  hygiene,  public  health  education, 
mental  hygiene,  the  care  and  control  of  mental  de- 
fectives, maritime  quarantine  and  vital  statistics. 

The  bpok  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  for  the  public 
health  official. 

«§, 

SCCIAL  PUBLICITY. 

"Elements  of  a  Social  Publicity  Program,"  by  E.  G. 
Routzahn,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  17  pp.  1920. 
(Apply  to  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 


CLEVELAND'S  GOLDEN  STORY. 

James    Wallen,    from    data    by    Prof.    William    M. 

Gregory.     William  Taylor,   Son  &   Co.      1920.    109 

pp.     Illustrated. 
An  account  of  the  founding  and  development  of  Cle  e- 
land,  with  a  description  of  the  diversified  activities  of 
the  city  at  the  present  time. 

MOTION  PICTURES. 

Industrial  motion  pictures,  produced  and  distributed 
by  commercial  and  manufacturing  companies,  film  com- 
panies and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  List  selected  and  arranged 
alphabetically  by  industries  by  the  National  Board  of 
Review.  (Apply  to  the  National  Board  of  Review,  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New   York,  N.  Y.) 

HEALTH  EXHIBITS. 

"The  Health  Show  Comes  to  Town,"  by  Evart  G. 
Routzahn,  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  30  pp.  1920.  Illustrated.  (Apply 
to  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  130  22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

CITY  PLANNING. 

"The  Law  of  the  City  Plan,"  by  Frank  B.  "Williams, 
Counsel  for  the  American  City  Consultants.  Published 
by  the  National  Municipal  League  as  supplement  to  the 
National  Municipal  Review  for  October,  1920.  (Apply 
to  the  National  '  Municipal  Review,  North  American 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 


The  publications  listed  above  are  for  sale  by  their  publishers, 
stood  to  be  free  upon  application. 


Those  listed  below  are  under- 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  BRICK  STREETS  AND 
ROADS. 

The  specifications  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers'  Association  for  city  streets  and  coun- 
try highways  constructed  of  brick  have  been  published 
in  a  168-page  pamphlet,  which  may  be  secured  from  the 
National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  830 
Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  any  public 
official  or  engineer  interested  in  brick  road  construc- 
tion. 
HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  Plan  for  a  More  Effective  Federal  and  State 
Health  Administration,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  LL.D., 
Third  Vice-President  and  Statistician  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  87  pp.  1919.  A  consolidation  of  papers 
on  various  phases  of  public  health,  including  an  appen- 
dix on  the  use  of  national  parks  and  healing  waters  for 
health  and  recreational  purposes.  (Apply  to  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  Prudential  Building,  Newark,  N.  J.) 
DETENTION    HOMES. 

The  Detention  Home,  an  Interim  Report  on  the  Ju- 
venile Court  of  Toronto.  14  pp.  1920.  An  account 
of  the  Detention  Home  of  Toronto  and  the  results 
of  a  questionnaire  submitted  to  a  number  of  large  cities. 
(Apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  189 Vi 
Church  St.,  Toronto    Ont.)  -    ^ 

LINCOLN  HIGHWAY. 

"An  'Ideal  Section'  on  The  Lincoln  Highway."  _A 
tabulation,  with  summary  and  comments,  of  the  replies 
received  in  response  to  the  Lincoln  Highway  Associa- 
tion's Questionnaire  regarding  plans  and  specifications 
for  an  ideal  section.  (Apply  to  The  Lincoln  Highway 
Association,  National  Headquarters,  Detroit,  Mich.) 


HOSE   COUPLINGS. 

"Standardization  of  Threads  for  Hose  Couplings  and 
Fittings."  22  pp.  Illustrated.  1919.  Prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Engineering 
Standards,  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  (Ap- 
ply to  the  committee,  76  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

FRAMINGHAM    HEALTH    CAMP. 

Framingham  Monograph  No.  7,  General  Series.  The 
Children's  Summer  Camp,  with  Supplement  on  Home- 
Living  Conditions.  Issued  by  the  Framingham  Com- 
munity Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstration  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association.  May,  1920.  31  pp. 
Illustrated.  A  detailed  account  of  the  history  and 
operations  of  the  camp.  (Apply  to  Donald  B.  Armstrong. 
M.D.,  Executive  Officer,  Community  Health.  Station, 
Framingham,    Mass.  i    > 

SNOW  REMOVAL.  ^  ')'*■. 

"Keep  the  Highways.Open."  4  pp.  Illii$tra^e8. 
(Apply  to  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  i  of  Goih- 
merce.  National  Motor  Truck  Committee,  MartiiiTl^bck- 
well  Building,  366  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N,<"^<!1 

CONCRETE  WORK  IN  WINTER. 

"Concrete  Constnicllon  in  Cold  Weather,"  '23  pp. 
Illustrated.  1920.  (Apjjly  to  Portland  Cement  Asso- 
ciation, 111  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.) 

RAIL  TRANSPORTATION. 

"Unification  of  Railroad  Lines  and  Service  in 
Cities."  Report  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning.  4  pp.  1920.  (Apply  to  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  60  State  St., 
Boston,   Mass.) 


Municipal  Reports 


Baltimore,    Md. — Annual   Report   of  the    Comptroller 
for   the  fiscal  year   ending    Dec.    31,    1919.      (Apply    to 
Peter  E,  Tome,  Comptroller,  Baltimore,  Md.) 
,.  Belleville,  Ont. — Belleville,    Ontario — a  booklet  of  in- 
formation on  the  city.      (Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Cham- 
'  her  of   Commerce,   Belleville,    Ont.) 

I  Boston,   Mass. — Annual  Report  of  the  Children's   In- 
.  stitute  Department  for  the  year  1919-1920.      (Apply  to 

tflp, Children's  Institution  Trustees,  Boston,  Mass. 
1  Boston,  Mass. — Annual  report  of  the  Assessing  De- 
j.;ii»rtment  for  the  year  1919.  (Apply  to  Edward  T. 
;'K.elly,  Chairman,  A&sessors  of  the  City  of  Boston.) 
I  ,  Brocfcten,  Mass. — Suggested  Form  for  Zoning  Ordi- 
:  tt^nce  for  Brockton,  as  recommended  by  the  City  Plan- 
.rii^Bpard.  -Drawn  by  Arthur  C.  Comey,  Consultant. 
(l^OTir- to  City. Planning  Board,  Brockton,  Mass.) 


Chicago,  IlL — Report  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  Com- 
mittee, Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County.  Au- 
gust 9,  1920.      (Apply  to  Frank  J.  Wilson,  Chairman.) 

Hartford,  Conn. — Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Public  Cemeteries  for  the  year  ending 
March    31,    1920.      (Apply    to    Franklin    G.    Whitmore, 

Secretary.) 

New  Britain,  Conn. — Sixty-Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1920.      (Apply  to  P.  J.  Egan,  Clerk,) 

Portland,  Mo. — Annual  Report  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sion for  1919.  23  pp.  Illustrated.  (Appljr  to  Isaac 
F.  Clark,  Secretary,  Park  Commission,  PortianiJ,  Me.) 
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xirbinG  Sewer  -AVachine 

This  sewer  cleaner  has  won 
out  in  everij  test,  even  under 
extremely  difficult  conditions 
in  scoras  of  cities. 

It  thoroughly  i^emovesall 
obstructions  and  is  operated 
either  by  sewer  ixkIs  or  cable. 
Three  horse-power  developed 
at  the  cutters  with  60  pounds 
water  pressure. 

SEND  POR  A  COPY  OP  OUR  BOOKLET 

''SEWER  CLEAMING£QUIPMEMf' 

TurbinG  SewerMachine  6 

195  ELEVENTH  ST.,  MILWAUKEE,WIS. 
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News  for  Boards  of  Public   Works,   Engineers,  Contractors,  Purchasing  Agents, 

and  Others  Interested  in  the  Economical  Construction  and  EflBcient   Operation 

of  Public  Improvement  Undertakings 


Holt  Sells  Fifty  Tractors  to 
New  York  City 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Peoria, 
111.,  has  been  awarded  the  order  for  fifty  5-ton 
tractors  for  snow  removal  in  New  York  City. 
These  tractors  are  to  be  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Street  Cleaning  in  clearing  snow  from 
the  streets  in  the  congested  districts  of  lower 
Manhattan,  and  the  project  marks  a  novel  and 
distinctive  advance  in  heavy  tractor  usage.  A 
large  number  of  smaller  tractors  have  been 
purchased  for  secondary  operation,  but  the 
5-ton  "Caterpillar,"  although  higher  in  price 
than  other  heavy  tractors  offered  for  the  work, 
was  selected  after  the  rigid  test  conducted  by 
the  city  last  July. 

While  the  use  of  trucks  equipped  with 
pusher-plows  for  snow  removal  is  quite  gen- 
eral, the  results  have  not  been  entirely  satis- 
f  actor  J'  because  of  a  lack  of  traction  in  snow 
and  ice ;  hence  the  entry  of  the  tractors  into 
the  field.  The  "Caterpillars"  will  be  fitted  with 
all  necessary  protection  for  drivers  and  are  so 
equipped  that  no  damage  will  be  done  to  the 
streets  bj'  the  treads.  They  are  capable  of 
operating  constantlv  no  matter  how  low  the 
terriperature.  The  tractor  which  climbed 
Pike's  Peak  last  year — the  first  and  only  make 
of  tractor  to  perform  this  feat — and  which 
bucked  heavy  snow-drifts  on  solitary  roads 
where    any   accident    would    have    been    fatal, 


is  the  same  5-ton  "Caterpillar'  selected  by  the 
city  engineers  of  New  York  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  last  winter's  traffic  blockade  and 
fire  danger. 

Underground  Park  Cables 

The  extensive  use  of  electricity  requires  that 
the  distribution  system  shall '  be  inexpensive. 
In  America  this  condition  has  been  attained  by 
the  use  of  aerial  conductors  supported  on  in- 
sulators. These  aerial  conductors  are  either 
bare,  or  covered  with  an  impregnated  insulat- 
ing braid  of  saturated  cotton ;  in  the  latter 
case  they  are  known  as  "weatherproof  wires." 
Construction  of  this  type  is  permissible  if- the 
density  of  population  is  low.  ■  In  large  cities 
it  is  necessary  to  put  cables  underground,  and 
in  order  to  allow  for  future  growth,  the  cables 
are  laid  in  ducts,  a  sufficient  number  of  which 
are  provided  to  allow  for  the  installation  of 
many  more  cables  than  originally  required. 

In  Europe,  aerial  lines  have  met  with  little 
favor  because  distribution  systems  run 
through  some  densely  populated  districts  where 
the  unsafety  of  aerial  wires  affects  the  average 
European  more  than  the  average  American. 
Underground  distril)ution  systems  have,  there- 
fore, been  standard  in  Europe.  European 
cities,  in  general,  do  not  grow  with  the  rapidity 
of  American  cities,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  provision   for  such  extensive  growth  of 
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TYPE    OF    TWO-CONDUCTOR    PARK    CABLE    FOR    UNDERGROUND    SERVICE 


electric  distribution  systems.  The  Europeans 
have  therefore  buried  their  cables  in  the 
ground,  instead  of  putting  them  in  ducts,  ex- 
cept in  great  centers  of  population,  where  the 
duct  system,  is  required. 

Two  systems  of  underground  cables  laid 
directly  in  the  ground  are  used  in  Europe.  In 
one,  the  cable  is  laid  in  a  trough  of  bituminous 
compound  which  protects  it  from  the  elements ; 
ill  the  other,  the  cable  is  armored  with  a  galva- 
i.ized  steel  tape.  The  latter  construction  was 
introduced  into  this  country  for  distribution 
'systems  in  public  parks,  and  has  therefore  be- 
come known  as  park  cable.  This  type  of  cable 
\/as  found  suitable  for  distribution  systems  on 
streets  with  ornamental  lighting,  such  as  the 
''white  ways"  of  many  American  cities.  The 
use  of  park  cable  enables  these  streets  to  be 
illuminated  without  disfiguring  overhead  lines. 
Tt  was  then  found  that  park  cable  was  suitable 
for  connecting  the  variou«j^  buildings  on  large 
estates  where  overhead  lines  would  be  un- 
sightly, and  ducts  unnecessarily  expensive. 

The  European  practice  of  using  park  cable 
for  general  distribution  is  beginning  to  find 
favor  in  America.  Where  cables  are  installed 
in  duct  systems,  the  distribution  of  heat  is  a 
serious  problem,  as  the  current-carrying  ca- 
pacity of  a  cable  depends  upon  its  ability  to 
get  rid  of  the  heat  generated  in  it.  Park  cables, 
being  buried  directly  in  the  earth,  will  carry 
more  current  than  cables  in  ducts,  because  the 
ducts  have  heat-insulating  qualities.  It  is 
therefore  often  more  economical,  in  the  long 
run,  to  install  a  park  cable  of  sufficient  size  to 
take  care  of  future  loads  instead  of  installing 
a  smaller  cable  in  a  duct  and  providing  suf- 
ficient dy^ts  to  care  for  future  loads. 

The  us'ual  type  of  construction  for  park 
cable  as  made  by  the  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable 
Company,  Inc.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  is  as  follows : 

The  number  of  conductors  is  from  one  to 
three,  ranging  in  size  from  No.  14  to  No.  4/0 
A.W.G.,  .although  larger  sizes  are  sometimes 
made.  Ruhoer  insulation  is  most  commonly 
used.  In  the  case  of  a  3-conductor  cable,  jute 
fillers  are  used  to  make  the  cable  round.  The 
core  is  covered  with  a  lead  sheath,  over  which 
there  is  a  covering  of  asphalt  jute,  and  two 
flexible  galvanized  steel  tapes  applied  so  that 
the  top  tape  overlaps  the  spaces  between  the 
turns  of  the  inner  tape ;  and  finally,  over  all, 
there  is  a  covering  of  asphalted  jute. 

The  outer  layer  of  asphalted  jute  is  intended 
to  protect  the  steel  tapes  from  injury.  The 
inner  layer  is  to  protect  the  sheath  from  in- 
jury by  the  tapes.    Splices  can  be  protected  in 


the  following  ways :  by  burying  them  at  a 
slightly  greater  depth  than  the  rest  of  the 
cable ;  by  building  small  trenches  around 
them;  or  by  using  a  junction  box  filled  with 
insulating  compound.  Where  park  cables  are 
likely  to  be  injured,  they  can  be  protected  by 
placing  a  line  of  creosoted  boards  in  the 
ground  over  the  cable,  or  by  placing  small 
stones  over  the  cable  before  replacing  the 
earth.  The  usual  depth  for  installing  park 
cables  is  from  18  to  24  inches,  although  there 
are  some  installations  at  a  depth  of  12  inches. 
Park  cable  has  other  uses  outside  of  those 
mentioned  above.  It  is  used  for  connecting 
houses  to  garages,  for  railroad  signals  and  yard 
lighting,  lighting  the  grounds  of  industrial 
plants,  lighting  parks,  and  crossing  under  small 
lakes  and  streams. 


Exhibit  of  Well  Pump 

One  of  the  many  interesting  exhibits  dis- 
played at  the  convention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Municipal  Improvements,  held  in  St. 
Louis  during  the  week  of  October  15,  consisted 
of  a  working  model  of  a  Pomona  double- 
stroke  deep-well  power  pump,  manufactured 
by  the  United  Iron  Works,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  demonstrated  by  A.  L.  Abbott,  Manager 
Pump  Sales  Department.  This  model  was 
mounted  over  a  water  tank,  and  the  working 
barrel  or  cylinder  was  made  of  glass,  illumi- 
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A  Modern  Lighting  Sj^|em 

does  not  require  separate  Lamp  Standards  to  this 
street  scene  clearly  shows.  "1 

Missoula,  Montana,  is  one  progressive  western  ctty 
utilizing  "ELRECO"  Combination  Railway  and  Light- 
ing Poles,  which  makes  separate  Lamp  StandanU 
unnecessary.  ,. 

The  "ELRECO"  Steel  Poles  support  ornamental  lighting  brack- 
ets with  modern  General  Electric  Lighting  units;  also,  the  span 
and  service  wires  of  the  Railway  and  Lighting  Company;  keep 
the  streets  free  and  unobstructed  from  extra  Lamp  Standards, 
wooden  poles,  and  a  multiplicity  of  wires,  etc. 

The  usual  practice  of  financing  such  an  installation  is  to  divide 
the  cost  between  the  local  Street  Railway  and  Lighting  Company, 
MerchanU  and  the  City,  making  the  cost  of  "WHITE  WAY" 
very    reasonable. 

What  other  progressive  cities  have  accomplished  is  well  illustrated 
in  our  handsome  Catalog  "F",  sent  on  request  to  those  inter- 
ested. 

Electric  Railway  Equipment  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
New  York  Office  — 80  Church  Street 
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nated  by  a  system  of  colored  lights  so  that 
the  action  of  the  valves  and  plungers  could  be 
plainly  seen,  working  inside  the  glass  cylinder, 
rhe  model  showed  how  the  overlapping  stroke 
was  obtaiiied,  which  results  in  a  continuous 
flow  of  w-ater.  The  discharge  from  the  pump 
was  allowed  to  flow-  over  a  small-  w'eir,  the 
water  being  pumped  into  the  weir  and  then 
allowed  to  overflow  back  into  the  tank.  The 
model  was  driven  by  an  electric  mofor  and 
was  in  continuous  operation  -throughout  the 
convention.  '  '• 

The  Pomona  pump  lias  a  number  of  points 
of  merit,"  and  the  manufacturers"  claim  that  it 
is  unequaled  in  the  combined  features  of  re- 
liability, durability  and  economy.  Two  of  its 
special  achantages  are  thf  extra  long  stroke 
and  the*  "continuous  flow  of  the  discharge. 
.'Diese  pumps  are  built- in-a- large  variety  of 
sizes,  there  being  a  size  that  will  fit  almost 
tvery  municipal  or  public  service  pumping 
plant  where  water  is  obtained  from  deep  or 
shallow  wells.  The  pumps  are  designed  to  be 
driven  with  any  kind  of  power,  and  will  raise 
water  from  a  well  and  deliver  directly  against 
city  pressure  or  into  an  elevated  tank. 

A  Warning  Sign  Against 
Truck-Overloading 

A  method  of  cooperation  with  operators  of 
trucks  to  aid  them  in  holding  down  mainte- 
nance is  a  recent  idea  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  This 
company  is  sending  to  all  truck  manufacturers 
who  equip  their  output  with  Firestone  tires, 
a  stock  of  hand-etched  zinc  plates,  2x5  inches 
in  size,  which  contain  a  warning  against  over- 
loading of  trucks.  The  warning  may  be  tacked 
to  the  cowl  of  each  truck  before- it  leaves  the 
factory.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  simple  table 
showing  the  carrying  capacity  of  pneumatic 
(cord)  tires  of  various  sizes  and  the  proper 
inflation  for  each  size.  The  figures  are  based 
on  computations  made  by  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers.  At  either  end  of  the  warn- 
ing plates  is  an  attractive  "Ship  by  Truck" 
symbol. 

The  Firestone  Company  also  furnishes  a 
pamphlet  with  complete  instructions  for  the 
application  of  giant  cord  tires  and  demountable 
rims.  A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  tool  box  of  each  truck  as  it  leaves  the 
factor  v. 


IT   HOLDS    THE   METER    FIRM 

A  Meter  Coupling  Yoke 

In  order  to  be  satisfactory,  a  meter  coupling 
yoke  must  assure  rigidity  of  the  meter  inlet 
and  outlet  pipes,  whether  the  meter  is  in  serv- 
ice or  not,  and  it  must  eliminate  all  strains 
upon  the  meter  with  its  consequent  leaks  and 
provide  ample  opportunity  for  expansion  and 
contraction  without  damage.  A  meter  coupling 
yoke  of  this  type  is  manufactured  by  the  H.  W. 
Clark  Company,  Mattoon,  III. 

The  yoke  is  constructed  of  heavy  gray  iron 
castings  fitted  with  bronze,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  withstand  the  most  severe  strains. 
Waterways  are  tested  to  3C0  pounds  working 
pressure,  and  the  wheel  handle  furnishes  easy 
operation.  The  waterways  are  large,  provid- 
ing a  much  greater  area  than  the  ^-inch  sup- 
ply pipe,  thus  more  than  ofi^setting  the 
frictional  losses  of  bends  and  insuring  maxi- 
mum deliveries.  This  yoke  is  adapated  to  5^. 
•5^  X  ^,  and  34-inch  meters  of  every  manufac- 
ture. It  is  furnished'  in  i-inch  size  for  meter 
box  installation  only.  All  parts  of  the  base- 
ment coupling  are  interchangeable,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  stock  necessary  in  the  water-works 
storehouse.  The  yoke  can  be  readily  sealed 
wfth  the  ordinary  wire  seals  when  desired,  and 
no  unions  are  required  in  connecting  up  with 
the  supply  pipe. 


WARNING:    Follow  This  Table  Closely 


CARRYING   CAPACITIES  OF  PNEUMATIC    (CORD)  TRUCK  TIRES 


'5"         6"         7"         8"         9"        10" 


eoias.    1400  60  LBS. 


s>v   70  "   1550  1800  70  " 


V  80  "   1700  2000  2550  3175  80 


90  "         2200  2775  3450  4000         90  " 


^y  100  "  3000  3725  4350  5000  100  " 


^   110  "  4000  I  4675   5300  110 


120  "  5000  5650  120  " 


130  "1  6000  130  "I 


LAST  RGURE  EACH  COLUMN  S.  A.  E.  MAXIMUM   CARRYING   CAPACITY 
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WARRENITE-BITULITHIC 
PAVEMENTS  AND  ROADS 

LAID  ON  BITUMINOUS 
CONCRETEiBASE 

THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING 


Sawed  Section  of  Warrenite-Bitulichic  Pavement 

Laid  on  Camp  Lewis  Roads — 13^-In.  Wearing 

Surface  and  2H  In.  Foundation 

Warrenite-Bitulithic  City  Pavements  and 
Country  Roads  have  been  laid  on  bituminous 
concrete  base  so  very  extensively  during  the 
past  ten  years  as  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  its 
efficiency  and  superiority  under  all  conditions 
of  climate  and  traffic. 

For  further  information  and  booklets  apply  to 

WARREN  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:    Boston,  Mass. 
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Ash  and  Garbage  Cans  for 
Municipal  Service 

Important  pieces  of  equipment  in  connection 
with  municipal  buildings,  at  this  time  of  the 
year  particularly,  are  ash  and  garbage  cans- 
galvanized  cans  not  only  made  from  heavy- 
gauge  metal  but  designed  with  a  view  to  with- 
standing the  rough  usage  to  which  equipment 
of  this  kind  is  subjected.  Illustrated  below  is 
a  type  of  heavy  reinforced  can  commonly 
called  the  Engineers'  Can,  made  by  the 
Rochester  Can  Company,  Rochester.  NY., 
which  has  met  with  unusual  favor,  and  which 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  last  word  in 
durability.  These  cans  are  made  from  16- 
gauge  steel,  either  black  or  galvanized,  rein- 
forced both  top  and  bottom  with  heavy  shaped 
iron  bands  securely  riveted  in  place,  and 
equipped  with  either  stiff  or  drop  type  handles. 
As  the  name  implies,  these  cans  are  designed 
primarily  for  use  in  engine  rooms,  in  fact, 
wherever  an  exceptionally  strong  and  durable 
can  is  demanded.  .  ,    .  1 

There  is,  of  course,  a  wide  variety  of  styles 
and   sizes  in   the  lighter-gauge  ash   cans.     A 


TWO  TYPES  OF  ASH  CAN  (ABOVE) 


CORBUOATSD  ASH  CAN  AND  COVEBBD 
GABBAGE  CAN 


A  CORRUGATED  GARBAGE  CAN  WITH 
BAIL  HANDLE 

few  of  the  more  popular  ones  are  shown  below. 
Garbage  cans  in  the  flaring  style,  that  is  with 
tapering  sides  which  allow  them  to  be  shipped 
and  stored  nested,  economizing  both  in  space 
and  shipping  charges,  seem  to  be  the  most 
popular.  These  cans  are  made  either 
plain  or  corrugated,  the  corrugations 
adding  materially  to  the  strength  and 
rigidity  of  the  can,  and  at  only  a 
nominal  increase  in  the  initial  charge. 

Fairbanks- Morse  Acquires 
Luster  Business 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  has  purchased  the  entire 
business,  consisting  of  all  stock  on 
hand,  good-will  and  habiUties,  of  the 
Luster  Machine  Shop  and  Railway 
Equipment  Company,  917  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Fairbanks-Morse  has 
opened  a  new  branch  at  this  address 
under  the  management  of  D.  W.  Dunn, 
and  will  sell  their  complete  line  of  en- 
gines, motors,  pumps,  etc.  The  entire 
personnel  of  the  Luster  Machinery 
Company  has  been  retained.  E.  J. 
Luster,  former  president,  will  be  man- 
ager of  the  Machine  Tool  Division  of 
the  Fairbanks-Morse  Philadelphia 
branch. 


Rector  with  Pease 
Laboratories 

Thomas  M.  Rector,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Food  Tech- 
nology of  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Chemistry  of  the  Pease 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  39  West  38th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Rector  has  been 
associated  in  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  several  nationally  known 
products.  During  the  war  he  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  and  was  active  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  American  gas  mask. 
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HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time"" 

Insulated  Wire  8  Cable 


THIS  picture  shows  Hab- 
irshaw  cable  being  drawn 
into  the  underground  con- 
duits of  the  New  York  Edison 
Company,  at  New  York's 
busiest  corner.  Habirshaw  wires 
and  cables  may  be  found  every- 
where— in  the  greatest  centers 
of  population  and  in  the  most 
remote  districts — wherever  ef- 
ficient and  reliable  service  is 
called  for. 


Fijlk  Avenue  and  427id  Street,  New  York  City 


Habirshaw  Wire  Manufactured  by 
Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co. 

Incorporated 

Yonkers,  New  York 


Habirshaw  Wire  Distributed  by 

Western  Electric  Con/pany 

Incorporated 
Offices  in  All    Principal    Cities 


Habirshaw  Power  Cables — Rubber — Paper  and  Varnished  Cambric— Sector  and  Concentric 


Simplex  Hard  Service  Cable 

FOR  PORTABLE  TOOLS   AND   LIGHTS 


Flexible  as  a  lamp  cord.     Protected  by  a  seine  twine  braid   specially  treated 

to  withstand   rough    use.     Recommended  for  portable  tools  and  lights  in 

machine  shops,  garages,  shipyards  and  on  any  engineering  or  construction 

work  where  conditions  are  severe  and  continuous   service  is  essential. 

Send  for   descriptive  circular  No.    1. 


MANUFACTURERS 

30I  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  BOSTON 

CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO 
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